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ADVERTISEMENT 

It  U  the  object  of  the  fcdlowiog  little  work  to  give  an  account  of 
the  principal  Pictnre^allcries  in  thia  country,  and  to  deacribe  the 
feelings  which  they  naturally  exche  in  the  mind  of  a  Iotct  of  an. 
Almwt  all  tho«e  of  uiy  importance  hare  been  regularly  gone  through. 
One  or  two,  that  nill  remwt  unnoticed,  may  be  added  to  out  aOalogue 
rmtmmee  at  a  fbtore  opportunity.  It  may  tiot  be  improper  to  mention 
here  that  Mr.  Angemein't  pcturct  have  been  lately  purchaacd  for  the 
ccmunmcement  of  a  National  Gallery,  bnt  are  (till  to  be  aeen  in  their 
oM  pIsces  on  the  walU  of  hia  home. 
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MR.  ANGERSTEIN'S  COLLECTION 
Oh  I  Art,  lordy  Art !  '  Balm  of  hurt  inmdt,  chief  aourisher  in  life's 
featt,  great  NatiuVs  Kcmd  coarie  1 '  Titat^t  treamrer,  the  unsullied 
minor  of  the  mind  of  man  1  Thee  we  iovoke,  and  Dot  in  vain,  for 
we  find  thee  here  retired  in  thy  plentitudc  and  thy  power!  The 
wall*  are  dark  with  beauty ;  they  &own  aererest  grace.  The  eye 
is  not  canght  by  glitter  and  varnish ;  we  see  the  pictures  by  their  own 
iotemal  light.  This  ts  not  a  bazaar,  a  raree-show  of  art,  a  Noah's 
ark  of  all  the  Schools,  marchmg  out  in  endless  procession ;  but  a 
•anctnary,  a  holy  of  holies,  collected  t^  taste,  tacred  to  &me, 
enriched  by  the  rarest  products  of  genius.  For  the  number  of 
pictures,  Mr.  Angerstein's  is  the  finest  gallery,  perhaps,  in  the  world, 
We  feel  DO  sense  of  littleness  :  the  attention  is  never  distracted  for 
a  moment,  but  concentrated  on  a  few  pictures  of  first-rate  excellence. 
Many  of  these  chtf-i? rnitvrei  might  occupy  the  spectator  fer  a  whole 
moniiag  ;  yet  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  pleasure  derived  from  each 
other — so  much  consistency  of  style  is  there  in  the  midst  of  variety ! 

We  know  of  no  greater  treat  than  to  be  admitted  freely  to  a 
Collection  of  this  sort,  where  the  mbd  reposes  with  full  confidence 
in  its  feelings  of  admiration,  and  finds  that  idea  and  love  of  conceiv- 
^le  beanty,  which  it  has  cherished  perhaps  for  a  whole  life,  reflected 
from  every  object  around  it.  It  is  a  cure  (for  the  time  at  least)  for 
low-thou^ted  cares  and  uncsay  passions.  We  are  abstracted  to 
another  sphere :  we  breathe  empyrean  air  ;  we  enter  mto  the  minds 
of  Raphael,  of  Titian,  of  Fonssio,  of  the  Caracci,  and  look  at  nature 
with  their  e^es ;  we  live  in  time  past,  and  seem  identified  with  the 
permanent  forms  of  things.  The  business  of  the  world  at  targe,  and 
even  its  pleasures,  appear  like  a  vanity  and  an  impertinence.  What 
signify  the  hnbbnb,  die  shifting  scenery,  the  fantocdni  figures,  the 
folly,  the  idle  &shions  without,  when  compared  with  the  solitude, 
the  nlence,  the  speaking  looks,  the  nnfadbg  forms  within? — Here  is 
the  mind's  true  home.     The  contemplation  of  truth  and  beauty  is  the 
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proper  (Atjtct  for  which  we  were  created,  which  calls  (bith  the  mon 
inteiue  dniret  of  the  wul,  aod  of  which  it  oerer  tiret.  A  capital 
print-riKRi  (Molteno't  oi  Colnaghi's)  ia  a  point  to  aim  at  m  a 
morDiog  s  walk — a  relief  and  utiBfaction  in  the  motley  confiinoD, 
the  littTeneH,  the  mlgarity  of  commoD  life:  but  a  print«hop  has 
bat  a  mean,  cold,  meagre,  pettv  appearance  after  comiog  out  of  a 
6ne  Collection  of  Pictures.  We  want  the  lize  of  life,  the  marble 
flesh,  the  rich  tone*  of  nature,  the  diviner  expanded  expreadon. 
Good  print!  are  no  doubt,  better  than  bad  picture* ;  or  prioto, 
generally  speaking,  are  better  than  pictures;  for  we  have  more 
prints  of  good  pctures  than  of  bad  ones :  yet  they  are  for  the  mo«t 
part  but  hints,  loose  memorandums,  outlines  in  little  of  what  the 
painter  has  done.  How  often,  in  turning  over  a  number  of  choice 
engravings,  do  we  tantalise  ourselves  by  thinking  '  what  a  Iiead  liat 
must  he,' — in  wondering  what  colour  a  piece  of  dr^ry  is  of,  green 
or  black, — in  wishing,  in  vain,  to  know  the  exact  tone  of  the  sky 
in  a  particular  corner  of  the  picture !  Throw  open  the  folding- 
doors  of  a  fine  Coliectioa,  and  you  see  all  you  have  desired  realised 
at  a  blow — the  bright  originals  starting  up  in  their  own  proper  shape, 
clad  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  teeming  with  the  first  conceptions  of 
the  painter's  mind !  The  disadvantage  of  pictures  is,  that  they  cannot 
be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  like  books  or  prints ;  but  this,  in  another 
pcnnt  of  view,  operates  probably  as  an  advantage,  by  making  the  ught 
of  a  fine  original  picture  an  event  to  much  the  more  memorable,  and 
the  impression  so  much  the  deeper.  A  visit  to  a  genuine  CollectioD 
is  like  going  a  pilgrimage — it  is  an  act  of  devotion  perfonned  at  the 
shrine  of  Art  1  It  is  as  if  there  were  bat  one  copy  of  a  book  in  the 
world,  locked  up  in  some  curious  casket,  which,  by  special  favonr, 
we  had  been  permitted  to  open,  and  peruse  (as  we  must)  with 
unaccustomed  relish.  The  words  would  in  that  case  leave  stings 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  every  letter  appear  of  gold.  The 
ancients,  before  the  ioTention  of  printing,  were  nearly  in  the  aame 
situation  with  respect  to  books,  that  we  are  with  regard  to  pictures ; 
and  at  the  revivd  of  letters,  we  find  the  same  onmiogkd  satisfacdoo,  or 
fervid  enthusiasm,  manifested  in  the  pursuit  or  the  discovery  of  an  old 
manuscript,  that  connoisseurs  still  ieel  in  the  purchase  and  posaeaaion 
of  an  antique  cameo,  or  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Italian  school  o£  pain^ 
ing.  Literature  was  not  then  cheap  and  vulgar,  nor  was  there  what  is 
c^ed  a  readiiKftiiSc ;  and  the  pride  of  intellect,  like  the  pnde  of  art, 
or  the  pride  c^tarth,  was  confined  to  the  privileged  few  I 

We  soroetiines,  in  riewing  a  celebrated  Collection,  meet  with  an 
old  fevourite,  a  _firti  lave  in  such  matters,  that  we  have  not  seen  for 
many  years,  which  greatly  enhances  the  delight.    We  have,  perhaps. 
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psBpend  our  imsgiiutiont  with  it  all  that  time;  it*  chamn  have 
•nok  dcCTt  into  ou  miiida ;  ve  wish  to  ace  it  once  mcwe,  that  we 
may  confirm  oar  jndgmeot,  and  renew  otu  towi.  The  SMJomaah  tmd 
the  EUtTi  A  Mr.  ^gemciD'a  wat  one  of  those  that  came  upon  oa 
nnder  thete  circnmatancet.  We  bad  «e«D  it  fbrmeily,  among  other 
viakm*  of  oar  yooth,  in  the  Orleans  C<d]ectioa, — where  we  uaed  to 
go  and  look  at  it  by  the  hour  together,  till  our  hearta  thrilled  with 
its  beanty,  and  onr  eyes  were  filled  with  teari.  How  often  had  we 
thought  of  it  cince,  bow  often  (poken  of  it ! — There  it  was  itill,  the 
•ame  lorely  phantom  ai  ctct — not  aa  when  Rouaicau  met  Madame 
de  Warena,  after  a  lapie  of  twenty  yean,  who  was  grown  old  and 
wrinkled— -but  a«  if  the  young  Jewuh  Beauty  had  been  juat  *arpri«ed 
in  that  unguarded  spot — croiuiiing  down  in  one  comet  of  the  picture, 
tbe  &ce  turned  back  with  a  mingled  expretnoD  of  terror,  shame,  and 
nnconqneraUe  twcetocm,  and  the  whole  figure  (with  the  arms  crosaed) 
ahriaking  into  itaelf  with  licwitching  grace  and  modesty  1  It  is  by 
Lndovico  Caracci,  and  ia  worthy  of  his  name,  from  iu  truth  and 
purity  of  design,  its  expression  and  its  mellow  depth  of  tone.  Of 
the  EUtri,  one  ts  represented  in  the  attitude  of  advancing  towards 
ber,  while  the  other  beckons  her  to  rise.  We  know  of  do  painter 
who  could  have  improved  upon. tbe  Susannah,  except  Correggio,  who, 
with  all  his  capricious  blandishments,  and  wreathed  angelic  smiles, 
voold  hardly  haTC  ^ven  the  same  oanral  nuaffectcd  grace^  tbe  same 
petlieci  womanhood. 

There  is  but  one  other  mctnre  in  the  Collection,  that  strikes  us,  as 
a  matter  of  taste  or  fancy,  like  this ;  and  that  ia  the  Siltiau  leachh^  a 
Tamag  ApoUo  to  plaj  ai  ibe  fipe — a  small  oblong  picture,  executed  in 
distemper,  by  Annibal  Caracci.  The  old  preceptor  is  very  fine,  with 
a  jolly,  leering,  pampered  look  of  apjn'obation,  half  inclining  to  the 
brnte,  balf-cooscioos  of  the  God ;  but  it  is  the  Apotio  that  constitutes 
tbe  charm  of  the  tnctare,  and  is  indeed  divine.  The  whole  figure  is 
fiill  of  simple  caielesa  grace,  langhiog  in  youth  and  beauty  ;  he  holds 
tbe  Fao's^)ife  in  both  hands,  ^kiog  op  with  timid  wonder ;  and 
tbe  expressKMi  of  delight  and  surprise  at  the  sounds  he  produces  is 
not  to  be  aarpassed.  The  only  mtage  we  would  venture  to  compare 
with  it  for  inooceot  artless  ToluptnoosDeaa,  is  that  of  the  shcidierd-boy 
m  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  *pii»ng  as  though  he  ^ontd  never  be 
old ! '  A  comparison  of  this  sort,  we  believe,  may  be  made,  in  spite 
of  tbe  proverb,  without  injustice  to  the  painter  or  tbe  poet,  fioth 
yka  by  it.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  one,  perhaps,  receives  an 
additional  gra^  and  lustre,  while  a  more  beautiful  moral  sentiment 
Iwrers  fovnd  the  other,  frcnn  chinking  of  them  in  this  casual  connec- 
ticD.     If  again  it  be  a^cd,  Whkb  u  tit  meil  admraiU  f — we  should 
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annrer — Both  are  equally  ncquiiite  id  their  way,  and  yield  the 
imagmation  all  the  pleamre  it  ii  capable  of — and  ibould  decline 
mving  an  inTidiou«  preference  to  either.  The  a^  etm  omlj  be  Jidtt. 
The  yomig  ihepherd  in  the  Arcadia  wants  no  outward  grace  to 
recommend  him ;  the  nripling  God  no  hidden  chann  of  expreidon. 
The  language  of  painting  and  poetry  b  intelligible  enough  to  mortali ; 
the  spirit  of  both  is  divine,  and  far  too  good  for  him,  who,  instead  of 
enjoying  to  the  utmost  height,  would  find  an  uDwelcome  flaw  in 
eiuier.  The  SUenut  md  Apollo  has  something  of  a  RatFaellesque 
air,  with  a  mixture  of  Correggio's  arch  sensibility — there  is  nothing 
of  Titian  in  the  colouring — yet  Annibal  Caracd  was  m  theory  a 
deserter  from  the  first  to  the  two  last  of  theae  masters ;  and  swore 
with  an  oath,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Ludovico,  that  *they  were  the 
only  true  painters ! ' 

We  should  nearly  have  exhausted  our  stock  of  enthusiasm  in 
descanting  on  these  two  compoutioM,  in  almost  any  other  case; 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  this  in  the  present  bstance.  If  we  were 
at  any  loss  in  this  respect,  we  should  only  have  to  turn  to  the  large 
pctore  of  the  RmAig  of  Latumu,  by  Sebasuandel  Piomlw; 
'  and  still  walking  under. 
Find  tome  new  matter  to  look  up  and  wonder.' 

We  might  dwell  oo  the  masterly  strength  of  the  dravring,  the 
gracefidoess  of  the  principal  female  figures,  the  high-wrought  execu- 
tion, the  deep,  rich,  motair  colouring,  the  masuoest  and  bustle  of 
the  back-ground.  We  think  this  one  of  the  best  [nctutet  oa  so 
Urge  a  scale  that  we  are  anywhere  acquainted  with.  The  whole 
management  of  the  design  has  a  very  noble  and  imposing  effect, 
and  each  part  sererally  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny.  It  is  a 
magnificent  structure  built  of  solid  and  valuable  materials.  The 
artist  has  not  relied  merely  on  the  exteut  of  his  canvas,  or  the 
importance  of  his  subject,  for  producing  a  striking  result — the  effect 
is  made  out  by  an  aggregate  of  excellent  parts.  The  hands,  the 
feet,  the  drapery,  the  heads,  the  feature*,  are  all  fine.  There  is 
aome  satis&ction  in  looking  at  a  large  historical  [nctuie,  such  at 
this :  for  you  really  gain  in  quantity,  without  losing  in  quality ; 
and  have  a  studious  imitadon  of  individual  nature,  combined  with 
masculine  invention,  and  the  comprehensive  arrangement  of  an 
interesting  atory.  The  Lazarus  ii  very  fine  and  bold.  The  flesh 
is  well-baked,  dingy,  and  ready  to  crumble  from  the  touch,  when 
it  is  liberated  from  its  dread  confinement  to  have  life  and  motion 
impressed  on  it  again.  He  seems  impatient  of  restraint,  gazes 
eagerly  about  him,  and  looks  out  from  hit  shrouded  prison  on  this 
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DEW  world  whh  honied  amazement,  ai  if  Death  had  scarcely  yet 
ttngati  hit  power  orer  the  tentet.  We  would  with  our  artjits  to 
look  at  the  1^  and  feet  of  this  fignre,  and  tee  how  conectDcta  of 
finishing  and  a  greatoest  of  gtu/o  m  dengn  are  compatible  with,  and 
•et  off  each  other.  The  attendant  female  figure*  have  a  peculiar 
grace  and  becoming  dignity,  both  of  expression  and  attitude.  They 
are  in  a  ityle  something  between  Michael  Angelo  and  Farmegiano. 
They  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  scene,  but  it  is  with  the  air  of 
corapo«Dre  proper  to  the  sex,  who  are  accustomed  by  nature  and 
doty  to  worka  of  charity  and  compawion.  The  bead  of  the  old 
loan,  kneeling  behind  Christ,  is  an  admirable  study  of  drawing, 
execution,  and  character.  The  Christ  himself  is  grave  and  earnest, 
with  a  noble  and  impresnTe  countenance ;  but  the  figure  wants  that 
commanding  air  which  ought  to  belong  to  one  possessed  of  preter- 
Datnral  power,  and  in  the  act  of  displayiog  it.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  ^Ten  to  the  back-ground — the  green  and  white  draperies 
of  some  old  people  at  a  distance,  which  are  as  airy  as  they  are 
distinct — the  boifdingi  like  tombs — and  the  different  groups,  and 
procesnons  of  figures,  which  seem  to  make  life  almost  as  grave 
and  solemn  a  business  as  death  itself.  This  [nctore  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  painted  by  Sebastiui 
del  Piombo,  in  rivalship  of  some  of  Raphael's  works.  It  was  in  the 
Orleans  Gallery. 

Near  this  large  historical  composition  itands  (or  is  suspended  in 
a  caaej  a  single  head,  by  Raphaef,  of  Pope  Julius  ii.  It  is  m  itself 
a  CollectitHi — a  world  of  thought  and  character.  There  is  a 
irodigions  weight  and  gravity  of  look,  combined  with  calm  self, 
posse  ision,  and  easiness  of  temper.  It  has  the  cast  of  an  English 
countenance,  which  Raphael's  portraits  often  have,  Titian's  never. 
In  Raphael's  the  mind,  or  the  body,  frequently  prevails ;  in  Titian's 
yon  always  sec  the  soul — facet  'which  pale  passion  loves.'  Look 
at  the  Mnsic-piece  by  Titian,  close  by  in  this  Collection — it  is 
'all  ear,' — the  expression  is  evanescent  as  the  sounds — the  features 
are  seen  in  a  sort  of  dim  ebiaro  teuro,  as  if  the  confused  impressions 
of  another  sense  intervened— and  yon  might  easily  suppose  some  of 
the  performers  to  have  been  engaged  the  night  before  in 

'  Muk  or  midnight  lerenade. 
Which  the  starved  lover  to  his  miatreis  lingi. 
Best  quitted  with  disdain.'  > 

'  W«  like  this  pictnie  of  i  Concert  the  best  of  the  three  bjr  Tilisa  in  the  ttxat 
room.  The  otber  two  are  ■  Guyniede,  ind  ■  Vcdm  snd  Aden!)  \  the  Isat  iloci 
not  *pfe*t  to  US  from  the  hand  of  'ntiin. 
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The  niddy,  bromted  colouring  of  IU{duel  generallf  tdce*  off  (ran 
waj  appeanoce  of  ooctanial  watching  and  lugukl  hecdcMUKOo  t 
The  potmit  of  Jnlina  n.  it  fioiiked  to  a  great  mcety.  The  haira 
of  the  beard,  the  fringe  oa  the  cap,  are  done  by  miDute  and  carcfnl 
tonchea  of  the  pencil.  In  seeing  the  labour,  the  contcientious  and 
modest  pain*,  which  thi*  great  painter  bmtowed  i^n  his  «malle«t 
works,  we  cannot  help  being  itruck  with  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  thote  be  left  behind  turn.  When  we  have  a  (ingle  portrait  placed 
befeie  us,  that  might  seem  to  hare  taken  half  a  year  to  complete  it, 
we  wonder  how  the  same  painter  could  find  time  to  execute  his 
Cartoon*,  the  compartment*  of  the  Vatican,  and  a  thousand  other 
matchless  works.  The  same  account  serres  for  both.  The  more 
we  do,  the  more  we  can  do.  Our  leisure  (though  it  may  seem 
a  paradox)  ii  in  proportioD  to  our  industry.  The  same  habit  of 
intense  appUcadon,  whidi  led  our  artist  to  bestow  a*  much  puoe 
and  attention  on  the  study  of  a  single  head,  as  if  his  whole  repuOtioQ 
had  depended  on  it,  enabled  him  to  set  about  the  greatest  works 
with  alacrity,  and  to  finiih  them  with  ease.  If  be  had  done  any 
thing  he  undertook  to  do,  in  a  sloTenly  disreputable  manner,  he 
would  (upon  the  same  principle)  hare  lain  idle  lulf  liis  time.  Zeal 
and  diligence,  in  this  riew,  make  life,  short  as  it  is,  long. — Neither 
did  Raphael,  it  should  leem,  found  his  historical  pretension*  on  hit 
incapaci^  to  paint  a  good  portrait.  On  the  contrarv,  the  latter  here 
look*  very  much  like  the  comer-stone  of  the  historical  edifice.  Nature 
did  not/W  Ixm  out.  He  was  not  too  great  a  genius  to  copy  what  he 
taw.  He  prob^y  thought  that  a  deference  to  nature  is  the 
beginning  of  art,  and  that  the  highest  eminence  is  scaled  by  angle 
steps! 

On  the  same  stand  as  the  portrait  of  Julius  ii.  it  the  much  vaunted 
Correggio — the  Cbrul  m  ibe  Gardai.  We  would  not  give  a  bribing 
for  it.  The  drapery  of  the  Christ  is  highly  finished  in  a  diver  and 
azure  tone — but  high  finishing  it  not  all  we  ask  6om  Correggio. 
It  is  more  worthy  of  Carlo  Dolce. — Lett  we  should  forget  it,  we 
may  mention  here,  that  the  admired  portrait  of  Govarcius  was  goiK 
to  be  copied  at  Somerset-houte.  The  Academy  have  then,  at  length, 
&lleo  into  the  method  pursued  at  the  British  C^ery,  of  recommend- 
ing the  Btndents  to  copy  from  the  Old  Masters.  Well — better  late 
tban  never  !  This  same  portrait  is  not,  we  think,  the  truest  specimen 
of  Vandyke.  It  ha*  not  hi*  mild,  peouve,  somewhat  effeminate  cast 
of  colour  and  expression.  His  best  portraits  have  an  air  of&ded 
gentility  about  them.  The  Govarcius  has  too  many  streaks  of  blood- 
colour,  too  many  mark*  of  the  pencil,  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of 
Vandyke's  characteristic  excellence;  thou^  it  Is  a  fine  imitation  of 
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Robcnt's  florid  manner.  Vuidyke'a  most  striking  portraits  are  thoae 
which  took  just  like  a  gentlemaD  or  lady  seen  in  a  looking-glass,  and 
adsber  more  nor  less. 

Of  the  Claudes,  we  prefer  the  St.  Ursula — the  Embariag  of  the 
Five  thoutamJ  f^trgimt — to  the  others.  The  water  is  exquisite ;  and 
the  sails  of  the  vessels  glittering  in  the  moraing  snn,  and  the  blue 
fl^  placed  ^inst  the  trees,  which  seem  tike  an  openbg  into  the 
■ky  behind — so  t^arkling  is  the  effect  of  this  ambiguity  in  coloariag 
— an  in  Claude's  most  perfect  manner.  The  Altieri  Claode  is  one 
qS  his  DobleM  and  most  classical  compontions,  with  towers,  aitd  trees, 
and  streams,  and  flocks,  and  herds,  uid  distant  snony  vales, 

'  Where  unirenal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance. 
Leads  on  the  eternal  spring : — ' 

bat  the  effect  of  the  execntion  has  been  deadened  and  rendered  flat 
by  tnue  or  ill-usage.  There  is  a  dull,  formal  appearance,  as  if  the 
different  masses  of  sky,  of  water,  Sec,  were  laid  on  with  plates  of  tin 
ot  lead.  This  is  not  a  general  defect  in  Claude :  his  landscapes  have 
the  greatest  qoantity  of  inflection,  the  most  delicate  brilliancy,  of  all 
others.  A  lady  had  been  making  a  good  copy  of  the  Safari,  which 
is  a  companion  to  the  one  we  have  described.  We  do  not  think 
these  Claudes,  &mous  as  they  are,  equal  to  Lord  Egremont's  Jiuvb 
mid  Li^an ;  to  the  EnebtuUed  Catik ;  to  a  green  vernal  Landscape, 
vrtiich  was  in  Walsh  Porter's  Collection,  and  which  was  the  very 
finest  we  ever  taw ;  nor  to  some  others  that  have  appeared  from  dme 
to  time  in  the  British  Institution.  We  are  sorry  to  make  this,  which 
may  be  thoaght  an  ill-natnred,  remark :  tut,  though  we  have  a  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Aagersteio's  taste,  we  have  a  greater  for  Claude 
Lonaine's  repntation.  Let  any  persons  admire  tiwse  specimens  of 
his  art  as  much  as  they  irill  fand  the  more  they  admire  them,  the 
oxve  we  shall  be  gratified),  ana  then  we  will  tell  them,  he  could  do 
hi  finer  things  than  these  I 

There  is  one  Rembrandt,  and  one  N.  Poussin.  The  Rembrandt 
(the  WomoM  taien  in  Adahfry)  is  prodigious  in  colouring,  in  light  and 
shades  in  pencilliag,  in  soleiwi  effect ;  but  that  is  oeaily  all — 


Nevertheless,  it  is  wonh  any  mon^  The  Christ  has  considerable 
serioasoess  and  dignity  of  aspect.  The  marble  ravement,  of  which 
the  light  ■•  creo  dazzling ;  the  figures  of  the  two  Rabbis  to  the  r^t, 
ndkat  with  crimson,  green,  and  azure  j  the  back-ground,  which  seems 
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like  tome  rich  eul-colour  imeared  over  a  ground  of  gold,  and  where 
the  eye  stagger^  on  horn  one  abys*  of  obscurity  to  another, — place 
this  picture  in  the  first  rauk  of  Rembrandt's  wcHiderfiil  performaocea. 
If  this  extraordinary  genius  was  the  most  literal  and  vulgar  of 
dranghtsmen^  he  was  the  most  ideal  of  colourists.  When  Aunibil 
Caracci  vowed  to  God,  that  Titian  and  Correggio  were  the  only 
true  pamtere,  he  had  not  seen  Rembrandt; — if  he  had,  he  would 
have  added  him  to  the  list.  The  Poussin  is  a  Dance  rfBaeebauab : 
theirs  are  not  '[hous  orgies.'  It  is,  however,  one  of  this  maner's 
finest  lectures,  both  in  the  spirit  of  the  execution,  and  the  ingenuity 
and  e^uifmjvf  of  the  invention.  If  the  purity  of  the  drawdng  will 
make  ameuls  for  the  impurity  of  the  design,  it  may  pass :  assuredly 
the  |tame  subject,  badly  executed,  would  not  be  endured ;  but  the 
life  of  miod,  the  dexterity  of  combination  displayed  in  it,  supply 
the  want  of  decorum.  The  old  adage,  that  <  Vice,  bv  losing  all  its 
CTOssness,  loses  half  its  evil,'  seems  chiefly  applicable  to  pictures. 
Thus  a  naked  figure,  that  has  nothing  but  its  nakedness  to  recommend 
it,  is  not  fit  to  be  hung  np  in  decent  apartments.  If  tt  is  a  Nymph 
by  Titian,  Correggio's  15,  we  no  longer  think  of  its  being  ndted ; 
but  merely  of  its  sweetness,  its  beauty,  its  naturalness.  So  far  art, 
as  it  is  intellectual,  has  a  refinement  and  extreme  unction  of  its  own. 
IndiiliErent  [nctures,  like  dull  people,  must  absolutely  be  moral !  We 
suggest  this  as  a  hint  to  those  persons  of  more  gallantry  than  discretion, 
who  think  that  to  have  an  bdecent  daub  hanging  up  in  one  corner  of 
the  room,  is  proof  of  a  liberality  of  gvtie,  and  a  considerable  progress 

We  have  a  clear,  brown,  woody  Laadicape  by  Caspar  Fonssin,  in 
his  fine  determined  style  of  pencillbg,  which  gives  to  earth  its 
solidity,  and  to  the  air  its  proper  attributes.  There  are  perhaps, 
no  landscapes  that  excel  his  b  this  fresh,  healthy  look  of  nature. 
One  might  say,  that  wherever  his  pencil  loves  to  haunt,  *the  air 
is  delicate.'  We  forgot  to  notice  a  St.  John  in  the  IVilJenuti,  by 
A.  Caracci,  which  has  much  of  the  autumnal  tone,  the  'sear  and 
yellow  lea^'  of  Titian's  laodscape-compositbns.  A  Rt^  of  tbt 
Satinet,  m  the  inner  room,  by  Rubens,  is,  we  thmk,  the  most 
tasteless  [dcture  in  the  Collection:  to  see  plump,  florid  viragos 
strugglmg  with  bearded  ruffians,  and  tricked  out  in  the  flounces, 
furbdrows,  and  finery  of  the  court  of  Louis  ziv.  is  preposterous. 
But  there  is  another  Rubens  in  the  outer  room,  which,  though 
fantastical  uid  qu^t,  has  (Qualities  to  redeem  all  faults.  It  is  an 
allegory  of  himself  and  hts  three  wives,  as  a  St.  George  and  Holy 
Family,  with  his  children  as  Christ  aiid  St.  John,  playmg  with  a 
lamb  ]  in  which  he  has  contrived  to  ^ing  together  all  that  is  rich 
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in  aotiqiie  dr«e*M,  (black  ai  jet,  and  thioipg  like  diamoixls,)  trant- 
paient  in  flcBh-cotour,  agreeable  in  landscape,  unfettered  in  compoii- 
tioo.  The  light  atreams  from  rosy  clouda;  the  breeze  curia  the 
branches  of  the  trees  in  the  back'ground,  and  plays  on  the  clear 
coiD}dexioDa  of  the  rarioua  scattered  group.  It  is  one  of  thia  painter's 
moat  apleadid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  solid  and  sharply  finished 
^odocdoat. 

Mr.  Vi^tkie's  .z&hoiue  Door  is  here,  and  deserves  to  be  here. 
Still  it  is  not  his  best ;  though  there  are  some  rery  pleasing  rustic 
figores,  and  some  touching  passages  in  it.  As  id  his  B&id-Ma/ i-baff, 
the  gnmpa  are  too  straggling,  and  spread  o*er  too  large  a  sur&ce  of 
bare  fi»vgroniid,  which  Mr.  WUkie  does  not  paint  well.  It  looks 
more  like  putty  than  earth  or  clay.  The  artist  has  a  better  eye 
for  the  individual  details,  than  For  the  general  tone  of  objects. 
Mr.  Litton's  &ce  in  this  *  flock  of  drunkards'  is  a  smiling  iailure. 

A  portrait  of  Hogarth,  by  himself,  and  Sir  Joshua's  half-length  of 
Lord  Heatbfield,  hang  in  the  same  room.  The  last  of  these  is 
certainly  a  fine  picture,  well  composed,  richly  coloured,  with 
considerable  character,  and  a  look  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  our 
artist's  pictures,  seen  among  standard  works,  have  (to  speak  it 
plainly^  something  old-womanish  about  them.  By  their  obsolete 
and  a&ected  air,  they  remind  one  of  antiquated  ladies  of  quality,  and 
are  a  kind  of  Duchess-Dowagers  in  the  art — somewhere  between  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

Hogarth's  series  of  the  Marriage  a4a-Mod*'^  (the  most  delicately 
painted  of  all  bis  pictures,  and  admirably  they  certainly  are  painted) 
coDclndes  the  Catakgiu  Raimmec  of  this  Collection. — A  study  of 
Heads,  bv  Cmreggio,  and  some  of  Mr.  Fnseli's  stupendoos  figures 
from  his  Milton  Gallery,  are  on  the  staircase. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
PICTURES  IN  THE  ANGER8TEIN  GALLERY 

t.  The  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  No.  i.  ffiigarii, 

3.  The  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  No.  2.  Dillo. 

3.  The  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  No.  3.  DUtc. 

4.  The  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  No.  4.  DiUo, 

5.  The  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  No.  5.  Ditto. 

6.  The  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  No.  6.  Ditto. 

m  BniT  on  this  lubject  in  the 
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7.  Portrait  of  Lord  Heathfield,  the  Ddender  of  Gibraltar. 

Sir  Jathiia  Rcjaoldi, 

8.  Hi*  own  Portrait,  with  hia  Dog.  Hogarth. 

9.  The  Vilbge  Feitival.  WWat. 

10.  The  Portrait  of  Rtibent.  (PomKrly  in  the  CoUectioD  of 
Sir  Jothua  R^ri>ol<^*)  Vaitdyeh, 

11.  The  WonuD  taken  in  Adulterjr.  Punted  for  the  Burgo- 
master Six.  Rembramb. 

13.  A  LandKSpe;  ETening;  with  Hone*,  Catde,  and  Ftguret. 
(From  the  CollectioD  of  Sir  Laurence  Dundai.)  ^"Jp- 

13.  Chritt  praying  in  the  Garden.  Corr^gio. 

14.  The  Adoratioa  of  the  Shejdwrda.  RejnbranJi. 

15.  A  Land  Storm.     (From  the  Lanidovn  Collection.) 

Gatpar  Poiutm. 

16.  Portrait  of  Pope  Julias  the  Second.  (Prom  the  LanctUotti 
Palace.)  Rafael. 

17.  The  Emperor  Tbeodoutu  refiued  admittance  into  the  Church 
by  St.  Ambrose.  Vandfck. 

18.  A  Landscape)  with  Figures  j  representing  Abraham  pTcparing 
to  sacrifice  his  sod  Isaac.     (From  the  Colonna  Palace. ) 

Ga^ar  Pmum, 

19.  Portrait  of  Gorartiiu.  Vandyck. 
to.  Pan  teaching  Apollo  the  use  of  the  Pipe.  jtmuial  Caraeei. 
31.  A  Sea-Port  at  Sunset,  m  which  is  represented  the  Legend 

of  the  Embarkation  of  St.  Ursula.  (Formerly  in  the  Barberini 
Palace.)  Claude, 

2t.  Enninia  dtscoTering  the  Shepherd* :  From  Tatso's '  Jcnualem 
Delivered.'  Domemebmo. 

23.  Philip  the  Fourth  and  his  Queen.  Vdatipt%. 

34.  Venus  and  Adonis.     (From  the  Colonna  Palace.)        Ti&an, 

35.  St.  John  in  the  WiUemess.     (From  the  Orleans  Collection.) 

Amahal  Caraeet. 

36.  A  Landscape,  with  Figures.  Claudt. 
27.  Christ  rating  Lazarus.     (From  the  Orleans  Collection.) 

SAuttM  del  Phmio. 

38.  ACcmcert.  TaLui. 

39.  An  Italian  Sea-Port  at  Sunset,  widi  Figures.  Ciaade. 
50.  The  Rm  of  Ganymede.  (Prom  the  Colonna  Palace.)  TUian, 
31.  A  Sea-Port,  m  v^ch  is  represented  the  Embarkation  of  the 

Queen  of  Sheba  on  her  visit  to  Solomon.  (From  the  Collection  of 
the  Duke  de  Bouillon.)  Claude. 

33.  A  Study  of  HcmIs.     (From  the  Oriean*  Coilecdoo.) 
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33.  A  Stody  of  Hcadi.     (Fr<Hn  the  same  CollectioD.)  Corregpo. 

34.  Tbe  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Wmdcd.  Ruheni. 

35.  The  Holjf  Family,  with  St.  George,  a  Female  Saint,  and 
Angela.  Rtiiau. 

36.  A  Landacape,  with  Figures;    repreteoting  the  Marriage  of 
Rebecca.     (From  the  Collection  of  the  Oulce  dc  Bouillon.)  Qaudt. 

37.  Suaamu  and  the  Eldera.     (From  the  Orleans  Collection.) 

ZmJov.  Caraeei. 

38.  A  Bacchanalian  Scene.  Nkb.  Poutim. 


THE  DULWICH  GALLERY 

It  was  on  the  $th  of  November  that  we  went  to  «ee  thia  Gallery. 
The  moRiiog  was  mild,  calm,  pleasant :  it  wa«  a  day  to  ruminate  on 
tbe  object  we  had  m  view.     It  waa  the  time  of  year 

*  When  yellow  leave*,  ta  few  or  none,  do  hang 
Upon  me  bianchei}' 

their  fcattcrcd  gold  waa  strongly  contraated  with  the  dark  green 
^aral  ahoota  of  the  cedar  trees  that  skirt  the  road ;  the  son  ihonc 
nint  and  watery,  aa  if  smiling  his  last;  Winter  gently  let  go  the 
band  of  Summer,  and  the  green  fields,  wet  with  the  mitt,  anticipated 
the  retnm  of  Spring.  At  the  end  of  a  beautiful  little  village,  Dulwich 
O^ege  appeared  in  view,  with  modest  itate,  yet  mindfiil  of  the  olden 
time ;  ana  the  name  of  Allen  and  bis  compeera  rushed  fiill  upon  the 
memory !  How  many  races  of  school-boys  hare  played  within  its 
walls,  or  stammered  oat  a  lesson,  or  sauntered  away  their  vacant 
boors  in  its  shade:  yet,  not  one  Shakspeare  is  there  to  be  found 
among  them  all  1  The  boy  is  clothed  and  fed  and  gets  through 
hi*  accidrace :  but  no  trace  of  his  yoathfid  leaning,  any  more  than 
of  hi*  safiiron  livery,  b  to  be  met  with  in  the  man.  Genius  is  not  to 
be  'constrained  by  mattery.' — Nothing  comes  of  these  endowments 
and  foundations  for  learning, — you  might  as  well  make  dirt-pies,  or 
build  booses  with  card*.  Yet  something  doti  come  of  thera  too— a 
retreat  for  age,  a  dream  in  youth — a  feeling  in  the  air  around  thnn, 
the  memory  of  the  past,  the  hope  of  what  will  never  be.  Sweet  arc 
the  ttndiet  of  the  school-boy,  delicious  his  idle  hours !  Fresh  and 
gladsome  is  his  waking,  balmy  are  hts  slumbers,  book-pillowed !  He 
wean  a  ereen  and  yellow  livery  perhaps;  but  'green  and  yellow 
melancfaoTy '  comes  not  near  him,  or  if  it  does,  is  tempered  with 
youth  and  innocence !  To  thumb  hia  Euttopius,  or  to  knuckle  down 
at  taw,  are  to  him  equally  deligbtfbl ;  for  whatever  stirs  the  blood, 
Toa.  IX.  i  a  t? 
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ot  insfniet  thought  in  him,  quicken*  the  pnbe  of  life  and  joy.  He 
hat  only  to  feel,  in  order  to  be  happy ;  pain  tonu  imiling  mm  him, 
and  forrow  it  only  a  ufter  kind  of  pleuure.  Each  aenution  ii  bot 
an  unfolding  of  hit  new  being ;  care,  age,  tickneu,  are  idle  words ; 
the  mtuty  records  of  antiqui^  look  glouy  in  hit  iparkling  eye,  and 
he  clasps  immortaii^  as  his  future  bnde!  The  coming  yean  hurt 
him  not — he  hean  their  wnind  a&r  off,  and  is  glad.  See  him  there, 
the  urchin,  seated  in  the  sun,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  the  wall 
at  his  back.  He  has  a  thicker  wall  before  him — the  wall  that  pans 
him  from  the  future.  He  sees  not  the  archers  taking  aim  at  his 
peace  ;  he  knows  not  the  hands  that  are  to  mangle  hi*  bosom.  He 
ttiis  not,  he  adll  pores  upon  his  book,  and,  as  he  reads,  a  slight 
hectic  flush  passes  over  hi*  cheek,  for  he  tees  the  letter*  that  compote 
the  word  Fame  glitter  on  the  page,  and  hit  eyes  swim,  and  he  thmlu 
that  he  will  one  day  write  a  book,  and  hare  hit  name  repeated  by 
thousands  of  readers,  and  assume  a  certain  rigoature,  and  wnte  Ettayi 
and  Criticiimt  in  a  Lohdoh  Magazine,  as  a  consummation  of  felicity 
scarcely  to  be  bcliered.  Come  hither,  thon  poor  little  fellow,  and 
let  us  change  place*  with  thee  if  thou  wih ;  here,  take  the  pen  and 
fimsb  this  amcle,  and  sign  what  name  you  please  to  it ;  to  that  we 
may  but  change  our  dress  for  yours,  and  ait  shivering  in  the  sun, 
and  con  oTer  our  little  task,  and  feed  poor,  and  lie  hard,  and  be 
contented  and  happy,  and  think  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  an 
author,  and  dream  of  immortality,  and  sleep  o'nights! 

There  is  something  affecting  and  mcmastic  in  the  sight  of  this  liltle 
nursery  of  learning,  simple  and  retired  as  it  stands,  just  on  the  verge 
of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  midst  of  modem  improvements.  There 
is  a  chapel,  ctuitaining  a  copy  of  Rt^Jta^t  Traiu^ara^oa,  by  Julio 
Romano :  but  the  great  attraction  to  curiosity  at  present  is  the 
Collection  of  pictures  left  to  the  College  by  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Bourgeois,  who  is  buried  in  a  mausoleum  close  by.  He  once  (it  it 
lud)  Boent  an  agreeable  day  here  in  company  with  the  Masters  of 
the  College  and  some  other  friends ;  and  he  determined,  in  conse- 
quence, upon  this  singular  mode  of  testifying  his  gratitude  and  his 
respect.  Perhaps,  also,  some  such  idle  thoughts  as  we  have  here 
recorded  might  have  mingled  with  this  resolution.  The  contempla- 
bon  and  the  approach  of  death  might  hare  been  softened  to  bis  nuod 
by  being  asso<nated  with  the  hopes  of  childhood  ;  and  he  might  wish 
that  his  remains  should  repose,  in  monumental  state,  amidst  'the 
innocence  and  timplicity  of  poor  Charity  Soju ! '  Mi^t  it  not  have 
been  so? 

The  [ncture*  are  356  in  number,  and  are  hung  on  the  walls  of 
a  large  gallery,  built  for  the  purpose,  and  divided  into  five  compart- 
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mean.  Tbey  certainly  looked  better  ia  their  old  plaoca,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  De«eii&iu  (the  orisiiul  collector),  wbere  they  were 
diatriboted  into  a  number  of  imair  room*,  aad  Ken  leparatdy  and 
clow  to  the  eye.  They  are  moatly  calMiwt-[nctiire« ;  aiid  not  only 
doe*  the  height,  at  which  naoy  of  them  are  nccenarily  hung  to  cover 
a  large  *pace,  IcHcn  the  effect,  but  the  number  dinractt  and  deadeu 
die  attentioa.  Beaidet,  the  akylighta  are  so  coDtrired  at  to  '  shed  a 
dim,'  though  aot  a  <  religiout  light '  upon  them.  At  our  entraace, 
we  were  fint  struck  by  our  old  friends  the  Cujps ;  and  jutt  beyond, 
caught  a  glimpae  of  that  fine  female  bead  by  Culo  Marattt,  giving  u« 
e  with  cordial  glancea.     May  we  not  exclaim— 


A  Gae  gallery  of  picture*  is  a  sort  of  iUuatratirai  of  Berkeley** 
Theory  of  Matter  and  SpiriL  It  is  like  a  palace  of  thought — 
another  muverse,  built  of  air,  of  shadows,  of  cwours.  Every  thing 
•ecms  '  palpable  to  feeling  as  to  sight.'  SabManccs  turn  to  shadows 
by  the  pointer's  arch-chemic  touch ;  shadows  harden  into  anbotance*. 
<  The  eye  is  made  the  fool  of  the  other  senses,  or  else  worth  all  the 
tett.'  The  material  i«  in  some  setue  embodied  m  the  immaterial, 
tx,  at  least,  we  see  all  thing*  in  a  sort  of  intellectual  mirror.  The 
world  of  art  is  an  enchanting  deception.  We  ditcorer  distance  in 
a  glazed  surface ;  a  province  it  contained  in  a  foot  of  canvaas  {  a  thin 
evasetoent  tint  gives  the  form  and  preuure  of  rocks  and  trees ;  an 
inert  *hape  haa  life  and  motion  in  it.  Time  «tandi  sdll,  and  the 
dead  rc-^qtpear,  by  meant  of  this  '  so  potent  art ! '  Look  at  the 
Cuyp  next  the  door  (No.  ]).  It  is  woven  of  etheria!  hues.  A  «oft 
mist  i«  on  it,  a  veil  of  antxle  air.  The  tender  green  of  the  vallie* 
beyood  the  gleaming  lake,  the  purple  light  of  the  hills,  have  an  effect 
like  the  down  on  an  unripe  nectarine.  You  may  lay  your  finger  on 
the  canvass ;  but  miles  of  dewy  vapour  and  sunshine  are  between  you 
and  the  object*  you  survey.  It  is  almost  needles*  to  pcnnt  out  that 
the  cattle  and  figures  in  the  fore-ground,  like  dark,  transparent  spots, 
^ve  an  immeoae  relief  to  the  perspective.  This  is,  we  think,  the 
finest  Coyp,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  landscape  opposite  to  it 
(in  the  same  room)  by  Albert  Cuyp,  has  a  richer  nuouring  and 
a  stronger  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  but  it  has  not  that  tender  bloom 
of  a  spring  monung  (to  delicate,  yet  to  powerful  in  its  effect)  which 
the  other  potaetaes.  Two  Horiit,  by  Cuyp  (No.  74),  is  another 
almirable  specimen  of  this  excellent  painter.  It  ia  hard  to  say, 
which  is  mott  true  to  nature — the  tleek,  well-fed  look  of  the  bay 
borte,  or  the  bone  and  spirit  of  the  daj^ed  iron-grey  one,  or  the 
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ftce  of  the  nua  vbo  ie  buy  fitNeniDg  a  girth.  Nature  it  icaicely 
mwe  faithful  to  itielf,  than  thii  delightfully  mmamKred^  nnaffiKted 
pictnie  ii  to  it>  la  the  tame  room  there  are  lereral  good  Tenieneti 
and  a  onall  Head  ofoM  old  Mam,  by  Rembrandt,  which  it  at  tmoothly 
fioithed  at  a  miniatore.  No.  lo,  InSerior  oftm  jUi-hoiue,  by  Adriao 
Brouwer,  almon  givet  one  a  tick  head-ache ;  particiilarly,  the  face 
aod  figure  of  the  man  leaning  againtt:  the  door,  overcome  with 
*potationt  potde  dent.'  Bronwer  united  the  depth  and  richneH 
of  Oitade  to  the  tpirit  and  felicity  of  Tenteit.  No.  i3,  Sletpa^ 
Nym^  aad  Satyr,  and  $9,  Nymfh  mJ  Saiyr,  by  Polemberg,  are  not 
pictniet  to  our  tattc.  Why  thould  any  one  make  it  a  rule  aerer  to 
paint  any  thing  bat  thit  one  tnbject  i  Wat  it  to  pleaae  hinuelf  or 
othen?  The  one  thowt  bad  tatte,  the  other  wrong  judgment. 
The  groiinest  of  the  telectioB  it  hardly  more  offen(i*e  than  the 
finicalneai  of  the  execudcm.  No.  49,  a  Mater  Dokrtua,  by  Carlo 
Dolce,  ti  a  very  good  ipecimen  of  thit  matter  1  but  the  expreuion 
faaa  too  great  a  mixtnre  of  piety  and  pauperiim  in  it.  It  ia  not 
altogether  tpiritual.  No.  Ji,  A  Scie^  mtb  Gir/i  at  wort,  by 
Creipi,  is  a  most  nibtnthty  performance,  and  bat  the  look  of  a 
modem  picture.  It  wat,  no  doubt,  painted  in  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  and  it  now  old-fathiooed.  Every  thing  hat  thit  modern,  or 
rather  oocouth  and  obtolete  look,  which,  beiidet  the  temporary  and 
local  circumttanceB,  hat  not  the  free  look  of  nature.  Drest  3  figure 
in  what  cottome  you  pleate  (however  fantattic,  however  barbarout). 
bnt  add  the  exprettion  which  is  common  to  aU  &cet,  the  properties 
that  are  common  to  all  drapery  in  itt  elementary  principles,  and  the 
picture  will  belong  to  all  times  and  places.  It  it  not  the  addition  of 
mdiTldual  drcumttancet,  bnt  the  omitsioo  of  general  truth,  that  makes 
the  little,  the  deformed,  and  the  short-lived  in  art.  No.  183,  ReligioB 
ia  tie  Deiarf,  a  tketch  by  Sir  Francit  Bourgeois,  it  a  proof  of  thit 
remark.  There  are  no  details,  nor  ie  there  any  appearance  of  per- 
manence or  staTbility  about  it.  It]  seemi  to  have  been  painted  yester- 
day, and  to  labour  under  [xemature  decay.  It  hat  a  look  of  b«ng 
half  done,  and  you  have  no  with  to  tee  it  finished.  No,  53, 
Interior  of  a  Catbtdral,  by  Sanadtam,  ie  curioue  and  fine.  From 
one  end  of  the  pertpective  to  the  other — and  back  again — would 
make  a  mombg't  walk. 

In  the  Second  Room,  No.  90,  a  Sea  Storm,  by  Backhnyten,  and 
No.  93,  A  Calm,  by  W.  Vandervelde,  are  equally  excellent,  the  one 
for  its  gloomy  turbulence,  and  the  other  for  its  glassy  smoothness. 
92,  Latidte^  •tviti  Catfk  and  Figarei,  is  by  Both,  who  is,  we 
confess,  no  great  favooiite  of  our*.  We  do  not  like  hit  straggling 
branches  of  trees  without  mattes  of  foliage,  continually  running  up 
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into  tbe  iky,  merely  to  let  in  the  landscape  beyond.  No.  96,  Blowing 
Hal  and  Ceidy  by  Jordaeni,  i*  u  fine  a  ^cture  ai  need  be  painted. 
It  i*  (all  of  character,  of  liJe,  and  pleating  colour.  It  is  rich  and 
not  poa.  98,  Portrait  rfa  Ladf,  laid  in  the  printed  Catalogue  to 
be  by  Andrea  Sacchi,  is  surely  by  Carlo  Marattt,  to  whom  it  used  to 
be  given.  It  has  great  beant^,  great  elegance,  great  expression,  and 
great  brilliancy  of  exccndon ;  but  every  thing  in  it  belongs  to  a  more 
polished  style  of  art  than  Andrea  Saccbi.  Be  this  a«  it  may,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  ]naiire«  in  the  collection.  Of  the  portraiu  of 
known  indiTiduals  in  this  room,  we  wish  to  say  but  little,  for  we  can 
say  nothing  good.  That  of  Mr.  Keabk,  by  Beechey,  is  perhaps  the 
most  direct  and  manly.  In  this  room  is  Rubcns's  Samptim  and  Da&lab, 
a  coarse  daub— at  least,  it  looks  so  between  twodctures  by  Vandyke, 
Ciaritj,  and  a  Madamia  and  Infant  Cbritl,  That  painter  probably 
never  produced  any  thing  more  complete  than  these  two  compositions. 
Tbey  have  the  softness  of  air,  the  solidity  of  marble :  the  pencil 
appears  to  float  and  glide  over  the  featores  of  the  face,  the  folds 
c^  the  drapery,  with  easy  Tohbility,  but  to  mark  every  thing  with 
a  precinon,  a  force,  a  grace  indescribable.  Truth  seems  to  hold  the 
pencil,  and  elegance  to  guide  it.  The  attitudes  are  exquisite,  and  the 
expressi(»  all  hot  divine.  It  is  not  like  Raphael's,  it  is  true— but 
whow  else  was }  Vandyke  was  bom  in  Holland,  and  lived  most  of  his 
time  in  England !  —There  are  several  cajntal  pictures  of  horses,  &c.  by 
Wouvermans,  in  the  same  room,  particularly  the  one  with  a  bay-cart 
loading  on  the  top  of  a  rising  ground.  The  composition  is  as  striking 
and  pleating  as  the  execution  it  delicate.  Thne  it  immense  knowledge 
and  character  in  Wouvermans'  horses — an  ear,  an  eye  turned  round, 
a  cropped  tail,  give  you  their  history  and  thoughts — but  from  the 
want  of  a  little  arrangement,  hia  figorcs  look  too  often  like  spots  on  a 
dark  ground.  When  they  are  properly  relieved  and  disentangle 
from  the  rest  of  the  composition,  there  is  an  appearance  of  great  life 
and  bustle  in  hit  pictures.  His  horses,  however,  have  too  much  of 
the  manege  in  them — he  seldoms  gets  beyond  the  camp  or  the  riding 
•chooL — This  romn  is  rich  in  matter-pieces.  Here  is  the  Jacob't 
Dream,  by  Rembrandt,  with  that  sleeping  figure,  thrown  like  a 
baodle  of  clothet  in  one  comer  of  the  [»cturc,  by  the  aide  of  some 
stunted  bushes,  and  with  those  winged  shapes,  not  human,  nor 
angelical,  but  bird-Uke,  dream-like,  treading  00  cloods,  ascending, 
descending  through  the  realms  of  endless  light,  that  lotet  itself  in 
infinite  tpace !  No  one  else  could  ever  grapple  with  this  subject,  or 
stamp  it  on  the  willing  canvass  in  its  gorgeous  obscurity  but  Rem- 
brandt !  Here  also  is  the  St.  Barhara,  of  Rubens,  fleemg  from  her 
persecutors }  a  noble  dengn,  at  if  the  were  scalbg  the  steps  of  tome 
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high  oreihingiiig  turret,  moTUg  majettkallj  on,  with  Pear  before 
her,  Death  behind  her,  and  Manyrdom  crowning  her : — and  here  is 
an  eloquent  landacape  by  the  same  ma«ter-haod,  the  mbject  of  which 
u,  a  ahepherd  piping  hia  flock  honiewardi  throngh  a  narrow  defile, 
with  a  graceful  group  of  autumnal  treet  waTing  on  the  edge  of  the 
decliTity  abore,  and  the  roay  erening  light  rtreaming  through  the 
douda  on  the  green  motit  landicape  in  the  atill  lengthening  distance. 
Here  (to  paaa  from  one  kind  of  ezcelleoce  to  another  with  luodly 
interchange)  ia  a  clear  sparkling  U^itttifaU,  by  Ruyadael,  and 
HobUma  a  U^atn-'MIU,  with  the  wheela  tn  motion,  and  the  ducka 
paddling  in  the  reatleu  ttream.  la  not  thia  a  sad  anti-climax  from 
Jacob's  Dream  to  a  picture  of  a  Water-Mill  ?  We  do  not  know  j 
and  we  ahould  care  aa  little,  could  we  but  paint  either  of  the 

'  Entiie  aj&cdon  icomcth  nicer  hands.' 

If  a  picture  is  admirable  in  it*  kind,  we  do  not  give  ooraelTea  mncfa 
trouble  about  the  subject.  Could  we  paint  a*  well  as  Hobbima,  we 
ahould  not  enry  Rembrandt :  nay,  eren  as  it  is,  while  we  can  relish 
both,  we  enry  neither ! 

The  Cehtu  Room  commence*  with  a  Gir!  at  a  midew,  by 
Rembrandt.  The  [Hcture  ia  known  by  the  print  of  it,  and  is  one  in' 
the  most  remarkable  and  pleaaing  in  iht  Collection.  For  cleame**, 
for  breadth,  for  a  liTely,  ruddy  look  of  healthy  nature,  it  cannot  be 
(urpasaed.  The  execution  of  the  drapery  is  masterly.  There  i*  a 
story  told  of  its  being  his  aerraDtmaid  lookmg  out  of  a  window,  but 
it  ia  eridently  the  portrait  of  a  mere  child. — A  Farrier  thaihig  an  jiu, 
by  Berchem,  ia  in  his  uaual  manner.  There  is  truth  of  character  and 
delicate  finishbg ;  but  the  ftxAi  of  all  Berchem's  [uctarea  it,  that  be 
continues  to  finish  after  he  haa  done  looking  at  nature,  and  his  last 
touches  are  difierent  from  her*.  Hence  come*  that  resemblance  to 
tea-board  paintiDg,  which  even  his  bett  work*  are  chargeable  with. 
We  find  here  one  or  two  small  Claudes  of  no  great  value ;  and  two 
7  clever  specimens  of  the  court-painter,  Watteau,  the  Gainsborough 
France.  They  are  marked  as  No*.  1 84  and  194,  Fin  CbM^tre, 
and  Lt  Bal  Chmtpitrt.  There  is  something  exceedingly  light,  agree- 
able, and  characteristic  in  this  artist's  productions.  He  might  almoat 
be  said  to  breathe  his  figures  and  hi*  flower*  on  the  canvas— «o  fragile 
it  thnr  texture,  to  evanescent  i*  his  touch.  He  unites  the  court  and 
the  country  at  a  aort  of  salient  point-^on  may  fancy  ^ouiaelf  with 
Count  Grammoot  and  the  beauties  of  Charles  u.  in  thor  gay  retreat 
at  Tunbridge  Well*.  His  trees  have  a  drawing-room  air  with  tbenii 
an  appearance  of  gentility  and  etiquette,  and  nod  gracefully  ovcT'head  1 
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while  the  figurea  below,  thm  at  air,  and  v^elattf  clad,  in  the  midst 
of  aD  dieir  aSectadon  uid  grimace,  seem  to  have  jost  sprang  out  of 
the  ground,  or  to  be  the  fairy  inhabitants  of  the  iceue  In  masquerade. 
They  are  the  Oreads  and  Dryadt  of  the  Luxembourg!  Quaint 
aisociatkm,  happily  effected  by  the  pencil  of  Wattean !  In  the  Bal 
Cbampttrt  we  see  Louis  xiv.  himself  dandng,  looking  so  like  an  old 
bean,  his  face  flushed  and  pnckered  up  with  gay  anxiety;  but  then 
the  sadn  of  hit  slashed  doublet  is  made  of  the  toftett  leares  of  the 
water-lily ;  Zcphyi  playt  wanton  with  the  curls  of  his  wig !  We 
haTe  nobody  who  could  produce  a  companion  to  this  picture  bow  : 
DOT  do  we  Tery  deroutly  wish  it.  The  Louis  the  Fourteenths  are 
exbnct,  and  we  suspect  thrii  revival  would  hardly  be  compensated 
eren  by  the  re^j^waraoce  of  a  Watteau. — No.  187,  the  Deatb  of 
CanSttoi  Bea^t,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  a  very  indifferent  and 
rather  nnplcatant  sketch  of  a  very  fine  picture.     One  of  the  most 


delightfbl  things  in  this  delightfiil  coUecdon  is  the  Portriul  (195}  of 
lie  Prince  of  lie  Aueluriiu,  by  Velasquez.  The  easy  Hehtness  of  the 
chSdith  Prince  contrasts  delightful^  with  the  unwieldy  figure  of 


the  horse,  which  has  evidently  been  brought  all  the  way  from  the 
Low  Countries  for  the  amusement  of  his  rider.  Velasquez  was 
(with  only  two  exceptions,  Titian  and  Vandyke)  at  fine  a  portrait- 
painter  at  ever  lived !  In  the  centre  room  alto  is  the  Mtetbig  of 
Jacob  and  Ratbdf  by  Mnrillo — a  sweet  picture  with  a  fresh  green 
landscape,  and  the  heart  of  Love  in  the  midst  of  it. — There  are 
several  beads  by  Holbein  scattered  up  and  down  the  different  com- 
panments.  We  need  hardly  observe  that  they  all  have  character  in 
the  extreme,  so  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  acquainted  with  the  oeople 
they  represent ;  but  then  they  give  nothing  but  character,  and  only  one 
pan  of  that,  m.  the  dry,  the  Uteral,  the  concrete,  and  fixed.  They 
want  the  addidon  of  passion  and  beauty  ;  bnt  they  are  the  finest  caput 
wwrtmtimt  of  expression  that  ever  were  made.  Hans  Holbein  had 
none  of  the  voladle  essence  of  genius  in  his  composidon.  If 
portrait-painting  is  the  prose  of  the  art,  his  [uctnres  are  the  prose 
of  portrait-painting.  Yet  he  is  '  a  reverend  name '  in  art,  and  one  of 
the  bcDcfitctors  of  the  himian  mind.  He  has  left  faces  behind  him 
that  we  would  give  the  world  to  have  seen,  and  there  they  are^ 
stamped  on  his  canvass  for  ever !  Who,  in  reading  over  the  names 
of  certain  Individnals,  does  not  feel  a  yeaming  in  his  breast  to  know 
their  features  and  thrir  lineamentt?  We  look  through  a  imall  frame, 
and  k) !  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries,  we  have  before  us  the 
figures  of  Anne  Boleyn,  of  die  virtuout  Cranmer,  the  Ingotted  Queen 
Mary,  the  noble  Sorrey — as  if  we  had  seen  them  in  their  life-time, 
iMM  perhaps  in  thnr  best  moodt  or  bappieit  atutudes,  bnt  as  they 
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toroednm  appeared,  no  doubL  We  know  at  least  what  lort  of  looking 
people  thev  were :  our  nunds  are  made  eaay  on  that  Kore  ;  the  '  bod^ 
and  limtN  are  there)  and  we  may  '  add  what  floaruhes '  of  grace  or 
ornament  we  pleaae.  Holbeio'i  heada  are  to  the  finett  portrait*  what 
atate-papen  are  to  history. 

The  firtt  picture  in  the  Poukth  Rooh  is  the  Prophet  Samtid,  by 
Stt  Jothna.  It  is  not  the  Prophet  Samuelf  but  a  rery  charming 
pictarc  of  a  little  child  tayiag  its  prayers.  The  second  is,  The 
£^atieii  ofBacciui,  by  Nicholas  Pcusain.  This  picture  makes  one 
thirsty  to  look  at  it — the  colouring  even  is  dry  and  adust.  It  is  true 
iittetj  in  the  technical  phrase,  that  is  to  say,  true  foelry  in  the  rulgate. 
The  figure  of  the  infant  Bacchus  seems  as  if  he  would  drink  up  a 
vintage — he  drinks  with  his  mouth,  his  hands,  his  belly,  and  his 
whole  body.  Gargantna  was  nothing  to  him.  In  the  Educatan  cf 
Ji^teTf  in  like  manner,  we  are  thrown  back  into  the  infancy  of 
mytholoeic  lore.  The  little  Jupiter,  suckled  by  a  ^e-goat,  is 
buntifniry  conceived  and  expressed ;  and  the  dignity  and  ascendancy 
giTcn  to  these  animals  in  the  picture  is  wondNfiilfy  happy.  They 
have  a  very  impoung  air  of  gravity  indeed,  and  seem  to  be  by  pre- 
scription '  graiid  caterers  and  wet-oortes  of  the  state '  of  Heaven  1 
jipolh  grmng  a  Poet  a  Cup  if  Waler  to  drini  is  elegant  and  classical ; 
and  Tie  Fight  into  Egypt  instantly  takes  the  tone  of  Scripture-history. 
This  is  strange,  but  so  it  is.  All  things  are  possible  to  a  high 
imagination.  All  things,  about  which  we  have  a  feeling,  may  be 
expressed  by  trae  genius.  A  dark  landscape  (by  the  same  hand)  in 
a  comer  of  the  room  is  a  proof  of  this.  There  are  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground, with  a  paved  road  and  buildings  in  the  distance.  The 
Genius  of  aabquity  might  wander  here,  and  feel  itself  at  home. — 
The  large  leaves  are  wet  and  heavy  with  dew,  and  the  eye  dwells 
'undn  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs.'  In  the  old  collection  (in 
Mr.  Desen&ns'  time)  the  Poussins  occujned  a  separated  room  by 
themselves,  and  it  was  (we  confess]  a  very  favourite  room  with  us. 
— No.  236,  is  a  Latuhcape,  by  Salvator  Rosa.  It  is  one  of  his  very 
best — rough,  grotesque,  wild — Pan  has  struck  it  with  his  hoof— the 
trees,  the  rocks,  the  fore-ground,  are  of  a  piece,  and  the  figures  are 
subordinate  to  the  landscape.  The  same  dull  sky  lowers  upon  the 
scene,  and  the  bleak  air  chills  the  crisp  surface  of^  the  water.  It  is 
a  consolation  to  us  to  meet  with  a  fine  Salvator.  His  is  one  of  the 
great  names  in  art,  and  it  is  among  our  aources  of  regret  that  we 
cannot  always  admire  his  works  as  we  would  do,  from  our  respect  to 
his  reputation  and  our  love  of  the  man.  Poor  Salvator!  he  was 
unhappy  b  his  life-time ;  and  it  vexes  us  to  think  that  we  cannot 
make  him  amends  by  fimcying  him  so  great  a  painter  as  some  other*, 
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■mbxMK  fame  wat  not  their  ody  inheritaDce ! — 337,  f^emu  and  Ct^, 
ia  a  delightful  copy  after  Correg^o.  We  hare  do  luch  regrets  or 
cmbni  of  cootcience  with  retpect  to  him.  <  He  haa  had  hia  reward.' 
The  weight  of  his  renown  balaDCCB  the  weight  of  barbarou  coin  that 
nmk  lum  to  the  earth.  Could  he  live  nowt  and  know  what  otheri 
think  of  bim,  hia  nusfbrtnoea  would  teem  aa  dron  compared  with  his 
UiUng  glory,  and  hia  heart  wootd  melt  within  him  at  the  thought, 
with  a  aweetneaa  that  only  his  own  pencil  could  expresa.  233,  Tht 
ftrpm,  Infanl  Christ,  and  St.  John,  by  Andrea  del  Saito,  ia  exceed- 
ingly good. — 190,  Another  Holy  Fatiufy,  by  the  same,  ia  an  admirable 
picture,  and  only  inferior  to  Raphael.  It  haa  delicacy,  force, 
tboDght,  and  feeling.  *  What  lacks  it  then,'  to  be'equal  to  Raphael  i 
We  hardly  know,  unleaa  it  be  a  certain  firmneaa  and  freedom,  and 

Swing  animation.  The  execotioo  ia  more  timid  and  hbonred.  It 
ka  l^e  a  picture  (an  exquiaite  one,  indeed),  but  Raphael'a  look 
like  the  dirine  reality  itself! — No.  334,  CocUj  dtftn£t^  the  Bridge, 
it  by  Le  Bnin.  We  do  not  like  tbia  picture,  nor  171,  7X«  Maiiacre 
rf  Or  ImiKenli,  by  the  nme  artiat.  One  reason  is  that  they  are 
French,  and  another  that  they  are  not  good.  They  have  srcat 
merit,  it  ta  true,  but  their  merita  are  only  aplendid  sins.  They 
are  mechanical,  mannered,  colourless,  and  unfeeling. — No.  337,  ia 
Mnrillo'a  Sfianitb  Girl  with  Fhteeri.  The  aun  tinted  the  young 
^paeVa  complexitw,  aod  not  the  painter. — No.  340,  is  Tht  Caioleua 
amd  Filla  of  Mseenat,  near  TiveB,  by  Wilson,  with  his  own  portrait 
in  the  fere-gronnd.  It  i>  an  imperfect  sketch  ;  but  there  is  a  curious 
anecdote  rdatiag  to  it,  that  he  waa  so  delighted  with  the  waterfall 


itaelf,  that  he  cried  out,  while  painting  it :   '  Well  done,  water,  by 
G— dl' — No.  143,  Jfl«/  Cmfifl,  1      "        ■        ■  ■      ■ 

ptcmie,  in  hia  leaat  gaudy  manner.- 
Titian.     We  tec  so  many  of  thcae  Veoaset  and  Adoniset,  that  we 


G — d  1 ' — No.  I43,  Saint  CeeiSa,  by  Gnercino,  ia  a  very  pleat 

'a  hia  leaat  gaudy  manner. — No.  151,  F'aau  and  JiJonix,  l^ 


duMild  like  to  know  iriiich  la  the  true  one.  Thia  is  one  of  the  beat 
we  hare  teen.  We  have  two  Francesco  Molaa  in  thia  room,  the 
Ra^  of  Proserpine,  and  a  Landscape  loilb  a  Holy  Fanaly.  This 
artist  dipped  hit  pencil  to  thoroughly  in  Titian't  palette,  that  hie 
worka  cannot  fail  to  have  that  rich,  mellow  look,  which  it  always 
delightful. — No.  303,  Portrtut  of  PhiSp  the  Fourth  oj  Spain,  by 
Veluquez,  ia  purity  and  trudi  ittelf.  We  uted  to  like  the  Sleeping 
Nymph,  by  Titian,  when  we  saw  it  formerly  in  the  little  entrance- 
room  at  Desenfans',  but  we  cannot  tay  much  in  its  praise  here. 

The  Fifth  Room  it  the  amallett,  but  the  most  preciont  in  its 
cootentt. — No.  323,  Spanish  Beggar  Bojt,  by  Mnrillo,  ia  the 
triuniph  of  tbia  Collection,  and  almost  of  painting.  Id  the  imitation 
of  CMnmon  lifie^  nothing  ever  went  beyond  it,  or  at  ^  at  we  can 
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judge,  came  up  to  it.  A  Dutch  pictiire  ia  mechanical,  and  mere 
iti&Ufe  to  it.  But  tliii  is  life  itielf.  The  boy  at  play  on  the  ground 
is  miracnlcHts.  It  i«  done  ttith  a  few  dragging  nrokes  of  the  pencil, 
and  with  a  little  tinge  of  colour;  bat  the  mmith,  the  ooae,  the  eyct, 
the  chin,  are  aa  brimfiil  aa  they  can  hold  of  expreadon,  of  arch 
roguery,  of  animal  apirita,  of  rigOTOoa,  elutic  health.  The  rnid, 
glowing,  cheerful  look  ii  luch  aa  could  only  be  foond  beneath  a 
aonthent  aun.  The  fena  and  dyke*  of  Holland  (with  all  our  reapect 
for  them)  could  Defer  produce  such  an  epitome  of  the  ntal  principle. 
The  other  boy,  itanding  op  with  the  pitcher  in  his  hand,  and  a  crust 
of  bread  in  hii  month,  is  scarcely  leas  excellent.  His  sulky, 
phlegmatic  indifference  speaks  for  itself.  The  companion  to  this 
picture,  334,  is  also  rery  fine.  Compared  with  these  imitationa  of 
nature^  as  faultless  as  they  are  spirited,  Mnrillo's  Virgins  and  Angels 
howCTa*  good  in  tbemselTCs,  look  rapid,  and  even  Tiilgar.  A  Child 
Sitting,  by  the  same  painter,  ia  a  beautiful  and  masterly  study.— 
No.  339,  a  JUasical  P^lj,  by  Giorgionc,  is  well  worthy  of  the  notice 
of  the  connoisseur.  Mo.  331,  St.  John  Prtacinng  m  tht  Wddtmti, 
by  Guido,  is  an  extraordinary  picture,  and  Tery  unlike  thia  painter's 
usual  manner.  The  colour  is  aa  if  the  6esb  had  been  stained  all  over 
with  brick-dust.  There  ii,  howercr,  a  wildness  about  it  which 
accords  welt  with  the  subject,  and  the  figure  of  St.  John  is  full  of 
grace  and  gusto. — No.  344^  The  Martyr^m  cf  St.  Seiatlim,  by  the 
tame,  it  much  finer,  both  as  to  execution  and  expession.  The  face 
■s  imbued  with  deep  patdon. — No.  345,  Portrait  of  a  Man,  by  L.  da 
Vinci,  11  truly  simple  and  grand,  and  at  once  carries  you  back  to  that 
age. — Boort  Merry  Malm^,  by  Ostade,  is  fine ;  but  has  no  buiinets 
where  it  is.  Yet  it  takes  up  Tery  little  room. — No.  347,  Ptirtnul  of 
Mri.  SUdotu,  hi  the  character  of  the  Tragic  Mute,  by  Sir  Joshua, 
appears  m  us  to  retemble  ndther  Mrs.  Siddons,  nor  the  Tragic  Muse. 
It  is  in  a  bastard  style  of  art.  Sir  Joshua  had  an  importunate  theory 
of  impronng  upon  nature.  He  might  improve  upon  indifferent 
nature,  but  when  he  had  got  the  finest,  he  thought  to  improve  upon 
that  too,  and  only  spoiled  it. — No.  349,  The  Fh^in  and  Child,  by 
Correggio,  can  only  be  a  copy.— No.  333,  TIk  Jut^meal  of  Parit, 
by  Vanderwerf,  is  a  picture,  and  by  a  matter,  that  we  hite.  He 
always  chooses  for  his  subjects  naked  figures  of  women,  and  tantalises 
us  by  making  them  of  coloured  irory-  They  are  like  hard-ware  toys. 
— No.  3  $4,  a  CanSaal  BUititig  a  Prittt,  by  P.  Veronese,  is  dignified 
and  mcturetaae  in  the  highest  degree. — No.  355,  The  /idcratioH  ef 
the  Sh^henL,  by  Annthd  Caracci,  ia  an  elaborate,  but  not  very 
successful  performance. — No.  356,  Christ  ieariifg  hit  Crott,  hf 
Morales,  concludes  the  list,  and  ia  worthy  to  condi^  it. 
26 
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Ovit  iotercourte  with  the  dead  is  better  than  our  intercourK  with 
the  living.  There  are  only  three  pleasure*  in  life)  pate  and  Isttmg, 
and  all  derired  from  inanimate  things — books,  picture*,  and  the  hct 
of  nBtnre.  What  it  the  world  but  a  heap  of  mined  friendships,  but 
the  gtave  of  lore?  All  other  pleasures  are  at  false  and  holtow* 
Tani^ing  irom  our  embrace  like  smoke,  or  like  a  leTerish  dream. 
Scarcely  can  we  recollect  that  they  were,  or  rccal  without  an  effort 
die  anxiooi  and  momentary  interest  we  took  in  them. — But  thou, 
oh !  drriite  Bath  of  Dima,  with  deep  azure  eyes,  with  roseate  hues, 
■pead  by  the  hand  of  Titian,  ait  still  there  upon  the  wall,  another, 
yet  the  same  that  thou  wert  fire-and-twenty  years  ago,  nor  wantest 

'  Forked  mountain  or  blue  promontoiT 

With  Tree*  upon 't  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air ! ' 

And  \a  I  orer  the  dear  lone  hraw  of  Tuderley  and  Norman  Court, 
knit  into  the  web  and  fibres  of  our  heart,  the  sighing  groTe  wares  in 
the  somnmal  air,  deaerted  by  Lore,  by  Hope,  but  iotem  haunted  by 
Memory  1  And  there  that  fine  passage  stands  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  as  we  read  it  long  ago  with  exaulting  eyes  in  Paris,  after 
pozzling  orer  a  tragedy  of  Racine's,  and  cried  aloud :  *  Our  Shak- 
speare  was  alto  a  poet !  These  feelings  are  dear  to  us  at  the  time ; 
nid  tbey  come  back  unimpaired,  heightened,  mellowed,  whenever  we 
diooae  to  go  back  to  them.  We  turn  over  the  leaf  and  '  volume  of 
the  brun,*  and  there  see  them  face  to  face. — Marina  in  Pericles 
ins  that 


'Life  is  as  a  storm  hurrying  her  from  her  friends  ! ' 

Not  »  from  the  fneftds  aborementioned.  If  we  bring  but  an  eye, 
an  nnderttandtDg,  and  a  heart  to  them,  we  fiitd  them  Always  with  ue, 
alwaya  the  same.  The  change,  if  there  is  one,  is  in  u«,  not  in  them. 
Oh  !  tboo  then,  Soever  thou  art,  that  dost  seek  hapjuness  in  thyself, 
independent  on  others,  not  subject  to  caprice,  not  mocked  by  insult, 
not  snatched  away  by  ruthless  hands,  over  which  Time  has  no  power, 
and  that  Death  alone  cancels,  seek  it  (if  thou  art  wise)  in  books,  in 
[ncturet,  and  the  face  of  future,  for  these  alone  we  may  count  upon 
■t  friends  for  life !  While  we  are  true  to  onrselrei,  they  will  not  be 
faittJets  to  us.  While  we  remember  any  thing,  we  cannot  forget 
them.  As  long  as  we  have  a  wish  for  pleasure,  we  may  find  it  here ; 
for  it  depends  only  on  our  love  for  them,  and  not  on  theirs  for  us. 

37 
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The  enjoyment  u  purely  ideal,  and  ia  refined,  nnembittered,  unfading, 
for  that  reuoD. 

A  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  ihort-lived  duration  of  worki 
of  art,  and  pamcidaily  of  fuctures ;  and  poets  moTe  especially  are  apt 
to  lament  and  to  indulge  in  an  elegiac  strain  over  the  fragile  beaudei 
of  the  aiater-ait.  The  complaint  ia  inconsiderate,  if  not  inndioos. 
Thcf  mill  Uut  our  time.  Nay,  they  have  lasted  centuries  before  ns, 
and  will  last  centuries  after  us ;  and  even  when  they  are  no  more, 
will  leave  a  shadow  and  a  cloud  of  glory  behind  them,  through  all 
time.  Lord  Bacon  exclaims  triumphantly,  <  Have  not  the  poems  of 
Homer  lasted  five-and-twcoty  hundred  years,  and  not  a  syllable  of 
them  is  lost  i '  But  it  might  be  asked  in  return,  '  Have  not  many 
of  the  Greek  statues  now  lasted  almost  as  long,  without  losing  a 
particle  of  their  splendour  or  their  meaning,  while  the  Iliad  (except 
to  a  very  few)  has  become  almost  a  dead  letter?'  Has  not  the 
Venus  ofMedicis  had  almost  as  many  partisans  and  admirers  as  the 
Helen  of  the  old  blind  bard  ?  Besides,  what  has  Phidias  gained  in 
reputation  even  by  the  discovery  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  ?  Or  is  not 
Michael  Angelo's  the  greatest  name  in  modern  ait,  whose  works  we 
only  know  from  descripdon  and  by  report  i  Surely,  there  is  some- 
thing in  a  name,  in  wide-spread  reputation,  in  endless  lenowo^  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  mind  of  man.  Who  in  his  works  would 
vie  immortality  with  nature  ?  An  epitaph,  an  everlasting  monument 
in  the  dim  remendiraace  of  ages,  is  enough  below  the  skies.  More- 
over, the  sense  of  final  inevitable  decay  bumaiatet,  and  gives  an 
affecting  character  to  the  triumphs  of  exalted  art.  Imperishable 
works  executed  hj  perishable  hands  are  a  sort  of  insult  to  our  nature, 
and  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms.  They  are  ungrateful  children, 
and  mock  the  makers.  Neither  is  the  noble  idea  of  antiquity  legibly 
made  out  without  the  marks  of  the  progress  and  lapse  of  time.  That 
which  is  as  good  now  as  ever  it  was,  seems  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
Nothing  is  old  to  the  imagmation  that  does  not  appear  to  grow  old. 
Ruins  are  grander  and  more  venerable  than  any  modem  structure  can 


They  convey  the  perspective  of  time.  So  the  £I^n  Marbles  are 
more  impressive  from  their  mouldering,  imperfect  state.  They  trans- 
port us  to  the  Parthenon,  and  old  Greece.  The  Theseus  is  of  the 
age  of  Theseus :  while  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is  a  modem  fine  gentle- 
man ;  and  we  think  of  this  last  figure  only  as  an  ornament  to  the 
room  where  it  happens  to  be  placed. — We  concrive  that  those  are 
persons  of  narrow  minds  who  cannot  relish  an  author's  style  that 
smacks  of  time,  that  has  a  crust  of  antiquity  over  it,  like  that  which 
gathers  upon  old  wine.     These  sprinklings  of  arebaitnu  and  obsolete 
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tnms  of  exiHrestioD  (so  abhorrent  to  the  bthionable  reader)  are 
intellectual  linlu  that  connect  the  geoeiadoni  together,  and  enlarge 
oar  knowledge  of  language  and  of  naCure.  Of  the  two,  we  [vefer 
blaei-lettrr  to  hot-prewed  paper.  Doea  not  every  language  change 
and  wear  oat  ?  Do  not  the  most  popular  writeri  become  quaint  and 
otdrfeahioned  erery  fifty  or  erery  hundred  years  J  Ib  there  not  a 
Gonttant  conflict  of  taste  and  opinion  between  those  who  adhere  to 
the  established  and  triter  modes  of  expression,  and  those  who  affect 
glossy  innoratioas,  tn  advance  of  the  age  i  It  is  pride  enough  for  the 
best  authors  to  have  beat  read.  This  applies  to  their  own  country ; 
and  to  all  others,  they  are  '  a  book  sealed/  But  Rubeos  is  as  good 
in  Holland  as  he  is  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  bom,  in  Italy  or  in 
Spain,  in  England,  or  in  Scotland — no,  there  alooe  he  is  not  under- 
stood. The  Scotch  understand  nothing  but  what  is  Scotch,  What 
haa  the  dry,  husky,  economic  eye  of  Scotland  to  do  with  the  florid 
hoes  and  laxuriant  cxtraTagance  of  Rubens  i  Nothing.  They  like 
Wilkie's^itu^  style  better.  It  may  be  said  that  translations  remedy 
the  want  of  uniTersality  of  language :  but  prints  give  (at  least)  as 
good  an  idea  of  pictures  as  translations  do  of  poems,  or  of  any  pro- 
dactioDs  of  the  press  that  employ  the  colouring  of  style  and  imagina- 
tion.  Gil  Bias  is  translateable ;  Racine  and  Rousseau  are  not.  The 
mere  English  student  knows  more  of  the  character  and  spirit  of 
Raphael's  pictures  in  the  Vatican,  than  he  does  of  Ariosto  or  Tasso 
from  Hoole's  Version.  There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  the 
catholic  language  of  painting,  which  is  in  French  [nctures.  They 
are  national  fixtures,  and  ought  never  to  be  removed  from  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow.  They  will  not  answer  any  where  else,  nor  are 
they  worth  Custom-House  Duties.  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian, 
are  all  good  and  intelligible  in  their  several  ways — we  know  what 
they  mean — they  require  no  interpreter  :  hot  the  French  painters  see 
nature  with  organs  and  with  minds  peculiarly  their  own.  One  must 
be  bom  in  France  to  understand  their  painting,  or  their  poetry. 
Their  productions  in  art  are  ntber  literal,  or  extravagant — dry,  frigid 
fae-thaiee,  in  which  they  seem  to  take  up  nature  by  pin-points,  or  else 
vapid  distorted  caricatures,  out  of  all  rule  and  compass.  They  are, 
in  &ct«  at  home  only  in  the  light  and  elegant ;  and  whenever  they 
attempt  to  add  force  or  solidity  (as  they  must  do  in  the  severer  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil)  they  are  compelled  to  substitute  an  excess  of 
minute  indnstry  for  a  comprehension  of  the  whole,  or  make  a  desperate 
mechanical  effort  at  extreme  expression,  instead  of  giving  the  true, 
Duural,  and  fioweriiil  workings  of  passion.  Their  representations  of 
umre  are  meagre  skeletons,  that  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  ori- 
gioals  that  botanical  specimens,  enclosed  in  a  portfolio,  flat,  dry,  hard, 
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aod  pitUeUf  do  to  Aooruhing  ptanta  and  shnilM.  Their  hiworical 
figure!  are  poiniiil  outlioei,  or  graduated  derationi  of  the  coamioa 
(tatnes,  i[nrideaB,  colonileu,  motioDleH,  which  have  the  fiirm,  but 
none  erf'  the  power  of  the  a»tique.  What  an  abortive  attem|)t  is  the 
Comtatitm  of  N^ktuty  bv  the  celebrated  David,  lately  exhibited  in 
thia  country  1  It  looks  like  a  finished  ugn-post  painting — a  aea  of 
frozen  oatlioeB. — Could  the  artiit  make  nodiing  of '  the  foremott  man 
in  all  thia  world,'  but  ;i  stiiT,  upright  figure  ?  The  figure  and  atdtude 
of  the  Empreaa  are,  however,  pretty  aad  gracefiil ;  and  we  recollect 
one  face  in  prc^c,  of  an  eccleuattic,  to  the  right,  with  a  aangninc 
look  of  healdi  in  the  complexion,  and  a  large  benevolence  of  mmiI. 
It  it  not  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  whom  the  late  Lord  Casdereagh 
characteriaed  aa  a  worthy  nuo  and  hi«  friend.  Hia  Lordship  wa* 
not  a  phynognomist  1  The  whole  of  the  shadowed  part  of  the 
picture  seems  to  be  enveloped  in  a  shower  of  blue  pow<£». — But  to 
make  amends  for  ail  that  there  is  or  that  there  is  not  in  the  work, 
David  has  introduced  his  wife  %nd  his  two  daughters ;  and  in  the 
Catalogue  has  ^ven  us  the  places  of  abode,  aod  the  names  of  Che 
husbands  of  the  laOer.  Thia  is  a  little  out  of  place :  yet  these  are 
the  people  who  laugh  at  our  blunders.  We  do  not  mean  to  extend 
the  above  sweeping  censure  to  Claude,  or  Pousno :  of  course  they 
are  excepted :  but  even  in  them  the  nauonal  character  lurked  amidst 
unrivalled  excellence.  If  Claude  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  he  is  finical ; 
and  Pouasin's  figures  might  be  said  by  a  satirist  to  be  antique  puppeCa. 
Toproceed  to  our  task. — 

The  first  picture  that  struck  us  on  entering  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford's  GaOery  (a  little  bewildoed  as  we  were  with  old  recollec- 
tions, and  present  objects)  was  the  MeeAig  of  Ciritt  and  Si.  John, 
one  of  Raphael's  master-pieces.  The  eager  *  child-worship '  of  the 
young  St.  John,  the  modest  retirement  and  dignified  sweetness  of 
the  Christ,  and  the  graceful,  matron-like  air  of  the  Virgin  bending 
over  them,  foil  and  noble,  yet  feminine  and  elegant,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. No  words  can  describe  them  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  picture '. — the  attempt  is  still  vainer  to  those  who  have.  There 
is,  however,  a  very  fine  engraving  of  this  picture,  which  may  be  bad 
for  a  trlSing  sum. — No  glory  is  around  tbe  head  of  the  Mother,  nor 
is  it  needed :  but  the  soul  of  the  painter  sheds  its  influence  over  it 
like  a  dove,  and  the  spirit  of  love,  sanctity,  beauty,  breathes  from  the 
divine  group.  There  are  four  Raphaels  (Holy  Families)  in  this 
collection,  two  others  by  the  side  of  this  in  bis  early  more  precise  and 
affected  manner,  somewhat  faded,  and  a  small  one  of  the  Virpn, 
Skifiag  Jam,  and  Si.  John,  in  his  finest  manner.  There  is,  or  tbere 
was,  a  duplicate  of  this  picture  (of  which  the  engraving  is  also 
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commoD)  ia  the  LouTre,  which  «a*  ceruidy  •uperior  to  the  one  at 
the  Marqnii  of  Stafford'!.  The  colouring  of  the  drapery  in  that  too 
was  cold,  and  the  face  of  the  Virgin  thin  and  poor ;  but  oerer  waa 
infaacy  laid  aaleq>  more  calmly,  more  sweetly,  more  MniHlly,  than  in 
the  figure  of  Our  Saviour — the  little  pootiDg  mouth  aeemea  to  drink 
b^y,  imioceat  sleep — and  the  rude  expreasion  of  wonder  and  delight 
u  the  more  robust,  sna-bomt,  fur-clad  figure  of  St.  John  waa  aa 
^tinted  in  itarif  as  it  was  striking,  when  contrasted  with  the  meeker 
beauties  of  the  figure  oppoted  to  it. — From  these  we  turn  to  the 
FovK  Ages,  by  Titian,  or  Giorgione,  as  some  say.  Strange  that 
there  should  have  lived  two  men  in  the  aaine  age,  on  the  same  spot  of 
earth,  vdtfa  respect  to  whom  it  should  bear  a  quesdon — which  of 
them  painted  such  a  picture  !  Barry,  we  remember,  and  CoiUoa,  the 
miniature-paintei,  thought  it  a  Giorgione,  and  they  were  considered 
two  of  the  best  judges  gaiag,  at  the  time  this  picture  was  exhilxted, 
among  others,  in  the  Orleans  Gallery.  We  cannot  pretrad  to  decide 
on  inch  nice  matters  t»  ca/he^4  ;  but  no  painter  need  be  ashamed  to 
own  it.  The  gradaHoos  of  human  life  are  marked  with  characterisdc 
which  is  thrown  in,  adds  a  pastoral  charm 
To  live  or  to  die  in  tuch  a  chosen,  still 
reseat  must  be  ha]^y  i — Certainly,  this  composition  suggests  a  beauti- 
hA  moral  lesson  j  and  as  to  the  painting  of  the  group  of  children  in 
the  comer,  we  suppose,  for  careless  freedom  of  pencil,  and  a  certain 
milky  aoftiKst  of  the  Ae«b,  it  can  scarcely  be  paralleled.  Over  the 
three  Raphaels  is  a  Dmuie,  by  Annibal  Caracci,  which  we  used  to 
adore  where  it  was  hung  on  high  io  the  Orleans  Gallery.  The  face 
u  fine,  upturned,  expectant ;  and  the  figure  no  less  mie,  deairable, 
ample,  worthy  of  a  God. — The  golden  shower  is  just  seen  dcKeod- 
ing;  the  landscape  at  a  diMance  has  (so  fincy  might  interpret)  a  ,' 
cold,  shuddering  aspect.  There  is  another  very  fine  [dcture  of  the^ 
same  hand  close  by,  St.  Gregory  with  jfngeii.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
which  to  admire  most,  the  resigned  and  yet  earnest  expression  of  the 
Saint,  or  the  elegant  forms,  the  graceful  attitudes,  and  bland,  cordial, 
benignant  iaces  of  the  attendant  angele.  The  artist  in  these  last  has 
evidently  had  an  eye  to  Correggio,  both  in  the  waving  outline,  and  in 
the  charm  of  the  expression ;  and  he  has  succeeded  admirably,  but 
not  entirely.  Something  of  the  extreme  unction  of  Correggio  is 
wanting.  Xhe  drawing  of  Aiinibal's  Angels  is,  perhaps,  too  firm, 
too  sinewy,  too  masculine.  In  Correggio,  the  Angel's  spirit  se«ned 
to  be  Doited  to  a  human  body,  to  imbue,  mould,  penetrate  every  part 
with  its  sweetneas  and  softnm :  in  Caracci,  you  would  say  that  a 
bcavenly  ^irtt  inhalnted,  looked  out  of,  moved  a  goodly  human  frame, 
'And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay.' 
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The  compodtion  of  tbis  picture  is  rather  ferced  (it  wu  one  of 
thoK  naJt  lo  order  for  the  monks)  and  the  colour  ia  ■on)e^riut 
metallic ;  but  it  haa,  notwithBtaodiog,  on  the  whole,  a  striking  and 
tolerably  harmonious  effect. — There  is  still  another  picture  by  Caracci 
(ako  an  old  favourite  with  ni,  for  it  was  in  the  Orleans  «et)  Diana 
and  Nympht  tatbing,  with  the  story  of  Calisto.  It  is  one  of  bis  very 
best,  with  something  of  the  drawing  of  the  antique,  and  the  landacape- 
colouring  of  Titian.  The  figuret  arc  all  heroic,  handsome,  euch  u 
might  belong  to  huntresses,  or  Goddesses :  and  the  coolness  and 
secluuon  of  the  scene,  under  grey  over-banging  cliffs,  and  brown 
overshadowing  treea,  with  all  the  richness  and  truth  of  nature,  hare 
the  effect  of  an  enchanting  reality. — The  story  and  figures  are  more 
classical  and  better  managed  than  those  of  the  Diana  and  Ca£ita  by 
Tidan ;  but  there  is  a  charm  in  that  picture  and  the  fellow  to  it,  the 
Diana  and  Actaon,  (there  is  no  other  fellow  to  it  in  the  world!) 
which  no  words  can  convey.  It  is  the  charm  thrown  over  each  far 
the  greatest  geniiu  for  colooriog  that  the  world  ever  saw.  It  u 
difficult,  nay,  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  finest  in  this  respect : 
but  either  one  or  the  other  (whichever  we  turn  to,  and  we  can  never 
be  satisfied  with  looking  at  either — so  rich  a  scene  do  tbey  unfold,  so 
serene  a  harmony  do  they  infuse  into  the  soul]  is  like  a  divine  |aece 
of  music,  or  rises  *  like  an  exhalation  of  rich  mstilled  perfumes.'  In 
the  figures,  in  the  landscape,  in  the  water,  in  the  sky,  there  are  tones, 
colours,  scattered  with  a  profuse  and  unerring  hand,  gorgeous,  bat 
moat  true,  dazzling  with  their  force,  but  blended,  soHcned,  woven 
together  into  a  woof  like  that  of  Iris — tints  of  flesh  colour,  as  if  yon 
saw  the  blood  circling  beneath  the  pearly  skin ;  clouds  empurpled 
with  setting  suns;  hilla  steeped  in  azure  skies;  trees  turning  to  a 
mellow  brown ;  the  cold  grey  rocks,  and  the  water  so  translucent, 
that  you  see  the  shadows  and  the  snowy  feet  of  the  naked  nymphs  in 
it.  With  all  thip  prodigality  of  genius,  there  is  the  greatest  severity 
and  discipline  of  art.  The  figures  seem  grouped  for  the  effect  of 
colour — the  most  striking  contrasts  are  struck  out,  and  then  a  third 
object,  a  piece  of  drapery,  an  uplifted  arm,  a  bow  and  arrows,  a 
straggling  weed,  is  introduced  to  make  an  intermediate  tint,  or  carry 
on  the  harmony.  Hvery  colour  is  melted,  hnpailed  into  every  other, 
with  fine  keeping  and  bold  diversity.  Look  at  that  indignant,  (joeen- 
like  figure  of  Diana  (more  perhaps  like  an  offended  mortal  princesi, 
than  an  immortal  Goddess,  though  the  immortals  could  frown  and 
give  themselves  strange  airs),  and  see  the  mowy,  ermbe-ltke  skin; 
the  pale  clear  shadows  of  the  delicately  formed  back  ;  then  the  brown 
colour  of  the  slender  trees  behind  to  set  off  the  shaded  flesh  ;  and  last, 
the  dark  figure  of  the  Ethiopian  girl  behind,  completing  the  gradation. 
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Then  the  t^^t  scarf  suspeodcd  in  the  air  conoects  Itself  with  the 
glowing  clouds,  and  deepens  the  solemn  azure  of  the  sky  :  Actzon's 
bov  a^  arrows  fallen  on  the  ground  are  also  red ;  and  there  is  a 
tittle  flower  on  the  brink  of  the  Bath  which  catches  and  pleases  the 
eye,  saturated  with  this  colour.  The  yellowish  grey  of  the  earth 
purifies  the  low  tone  of  the  figures  where  they  are  in  half-shadow  ; 
aod  this  again  is  enlivened  by  the  leaden-coloured  fountain  of  the 
Bath,  which  is  set  off  (or  kept  down  in  its  proper  place)  by  the  blue 
vestroenu  strown  near  it.  The  £gure  of  Actzon  is  spirited  and 
natnral ;  it  is  that  of  a  bold  rough  hunter  in  the  early  ages,  struck 
with  surprise,  abashed  with  beauty.  The  forms  of  some  of  the 
female  figures  are  elegant  enough,  particularly  that  of  Diana  in  the 
■tory  of  Calisto ;  and  there  is  a  Tery  pretty-faced  girl  mischievously 
dragging  the  culprit  forward ;  but  it  is  the  texture  of  the  flesh  that  is 
throughout  delicious,  unrivalled,  surpassingly  fair.  The  landscape 
caoojnes  the  living  scene  with  a  sort  of  proud,  disdainfid  conscious- 
ness. The  trees  nod  to  it,  and  the  hills  roll  at  a  distance  in  a  sea  of 
colour.  Every  where  tone,  not  form,  predominates — there  is  not  a 
distmct  line  b  the  picture— but  a  gusto,  a  rich  taste  of  colour  ia  left 
upon  the  eye  as  if  it  were  the  palate,  and  the  diapason  of  picturesque 
harmony  is  Ml  to  overflowing.  *  Oh  Titian  and  Nature !  which  of 
yon  copied  the  other  i ' 

We  are  ashamed  of  this  description,  now  that  we  have  made  it, 
and  heartily  wish  somebody  would  make  a  better.  There  is  another 
Titian  here  (which  was  also  in  the  Orleans  Gallery  ),i  Feaiu  riting 
Jram  the  lea.  The  figure  and  face  are  gracefiiUy  designed  and  sweetly 
expressed: — whether  it  is  the  picture  of  the  Goddeaa  of  Love,  may 
admit  of  a  qnettioo ;  that  it  is  the  picture  of  a  lovely  woman  in  a 
lovely  attitude,  admits  of  none.  The  half-shadow  in  which  moat  of 
it  is  painted,  is  a  kind  of  veil  through  which  the  deUcate  skin  shows 
more  transparent  and  aerial.  There  is  nothing  in  the  picture  but  this 
ungle  exquisitely  turned  figure,  and  if  it  were  continued  downward 
to  a  whole-length,  it  would  seem  like  a  copy  of  a  statue  of  the  Goddess 
carved  in  ivory  or  marble ;  but  being  onily  a  half-length,  it  has  not 
this  eflect  at  all,  but  looks  like  an  enchanting  studvi  or  a  part  of  a 
larger  composition,  selected  a  I'mvu.  The  hiur,  and  the  arm  holding 
it  op,  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  well-known  |ncture  of  Titimi't 
Mitlrut,  and  as  delicious.  The  back-ground  is  beautifully  painted. 
We  said  before,  that  there  was  no  object  in  the  picture  detached 

>  Two  thirds  of  the  principal  picture!  ia  tbe  Orlani  Collcctiaa  *re  at  pmcnt  it 
Clndud-HoBse,  one  third  pnrcbiMd  b;  tbe  Muqnii  of  Stsffbrd,  lad  inothct 
third  left  bjp  the  Onke  of  Bridgewstet,  inothct  of  the  pnrchuen  Mr.  Brian  had 
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irom  the  priocip^  liguie.  Nay,  there  is  the  «ea,  and  a  Bca-ahdli  but 
thete  might  be  giveo  in  sculpture. — Under  the  Vmut,  is  a  poitrait  by 
Vandylce,  of  Thomu  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  most  gentleman- 
like performance,  mild,  clear,  intelligent,  unaaiuming ;  and  on  the 
right  of  the  spectator,-a  Madonna,  by  Guido,  with  the  icy  glow  of 
sanctity  upon  it ;  and  to  the  left,  the  Ft^  of  Sa/madi,  by  Aflnoo 
(saving  the  ambiguity  of  the  subject),  exquisitely  painted.  Four 
finer  specimens  of  the  art  can  scarcely  be  found  ag^n  in  eo  small  a 
compass.  There  is  in  another  room  a  portrait,  said  to  be  by  Moroni, 
and  called  Titun's  School-master,  from  a  yague  tradition,  that  he 
was  m  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting,  in  order  to  study  and  learn 
from  it.  If  so,  be  must  have  profited  by  hia  assiduity ;  for  it  looks 
as  if  he  had  painted  it.  Not  knowing  any  thing  of  Moroni,  if  we 
had  been  asked  who  had  done  it,  we  should  have  replied,  '  Sitter 
TilUm  or  lie  Demi,'  *  It  is  considerably  more  laboured  and  minute 
than  Titian ;  but  the  only  objection  at  all  staggering  is,  that  it  has 
tees  fiery  animation  than  is  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  his  pictures. 
Look  at  the  portrait  above  it,  for  instance — Clement  vn.  by  the  great 
Venetian ;  and  you  find  the  eye  looking  at  you  again,  as  if  it  had 
been  observing  you  all  the  time :  but  the  eye  m  Titiait'i  School-matter 
it  an  efe  lo  hoi  at,  not  lo  loot  •with,^  or  if  it  looks  at  you,  it  does  not 
look  ibroi^h  you,  which  may  be  almost  made  a  test  of  Titian's  heads. 
There  is  not  the  spirit,  the  intelligence  within,  moulding  the  expres- 
sion, and  ginng  it  intensity  of  purpose  and  decision  of  character.  In 
every  other  respect  but  this  (and  perhaps  a  certain  want  of  breadth) 
it  is  as  good  as  Titian.  There  is  (we  understand)  a  half-length  <n 
Clement  vii.  by  Julio  Romano,  in  the  Papal  Palace  at  Rone,  in 
which  be  is  represented  as  seated  above  the  spectator,  with  the  head 
elevated  and  the  eye  looking  down  like  a  camel's,  with  an  amazing 
dignity  of  aspect.  The  picture  (Mr.  Northcote  says)  is  hard  and 
ill-coloured,  but,  in  strength  of  character  and  conce[Kion,  superior  to 
the  Titian  at  the  Maiquis  of  Stafford's.  Titian,  undoubtedly,  put  a 
good  deal  of  his  own  chu'acter  into  his  portraits.  He  was  not  him- 
self filled  with  the  '  milk  of  human  kindness.'  He  got  his  brother, 
who  promised  to  rival  him  in  his  own  art,  and  of  whom  he  was 
jealous,  sent  on  a  foreign  embassy ;  and  he  so  frightened  Pordenone 
while  he  was  painting  an  altar-ptece  for  a  church,  that  be  worked 
with  his  palette  and  bnuhee  in  his  band,  and  a  sword  by  his  side. 

We  meet  with  one  or  two  admirable  portraits,  particularly  No.  112, 
by  Tintoretto,  which  is  of  a  fine  fleshy  tone,  and  A  Doge  of  Fetike, 


'  'Ant  Erumo*  ant  Duboliu.'    Sir  Thonu*  Mi 

ith  the  phUMopher  of  Rotterdaa. 

*  The  lit*  Mr.  Cumn  deicribtd  Joha  Kcmble'i  ejpc  in  these  wonii. 
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hj  Palma  Vecchio,  ■tamped  with  an  expreuive  look  of  ofEciiJ  and 
ununed  dignity.  There  u  a  Bauan,  No.  95,  The  CiraaneUion,  the 
colooTi  of  which  are  somewhat  dingy  with  age,  and  sunk  into  the 
camaa ;  but  at  the  sun  ihone  upon  it  while  we  were  looking  at  it,  it 
gtittered  all  green  and  gold.  Basaan'a  execution  is  as  fine  as  poasiblc, 
and  lui  colouring  haa  a  most  striking  harmonious  effect. — We  must 
not  forget  the  Multteert,  supposed  to  be  by  Correggio,  in  whtcfa  the 
figure  of  the  Mole  seems  actually  passing  across  the  picture  ^you  hear 
hu  bells]  ;  nor  the  little  copy  of  his  Marriage  of  Si.  Caiberine,  fay 
L.  Caracci,  which  is  all  over  grace,  delicacy,  and  sweetnew.  Any 
one  may  judge  of  his  progress  in  a  taste  for  the  refinements  of  art,  hy 
his  liking  for  this  picture.  Indeed,  Correggio  is  the  very  essence  of 
refinement.  Among  other  pictures  in  the  Italian  diTisioQ  of  the 
gallefy,  we  would  point  oat  the  Claudes  (particularly  Nos.  43  and 
50^)  which,  though  inferior  to  Mr.  Angerstein's  as  composidons, 
pfettTTt  more  of  &c  delicacy  of  execution,  (or  what  Barry  used  to 
call  *lhe  jme  ole^moiu  toacket  of  Claiuje  J — two  small  Gaspar 
Ponsiins,  in  which  the  landscape  seems  to  have  been  just  washed  by 
a  shower,  and  the  storm  blown  over — the  Death  of  Adonit,  by  Luca 
Cambiari,  an  Orleans  picture,  lovely  in  sorrow,  and  in  speechless 
agony,  and  &ded  like  the  life  that  is  just  expiring  in  it — a  Joitpb  and 
Pot^hai't  IVife,  by  Alessandro  Veronese,  a  very  clever,  and  sensible, 
bat  rigidly  painted  picture' — an  Albert  Durer,  the  Death  of  the 
Fh-gBi — a  Female  head,  by  Lemardo  da  Vinci — and  tie  H^omaa  laiai 
B  Admlterj,  by  Pordenone,  which  last  the  reader  may  admire  or  not, 
as  he  pleases.  We  cannot  close  this  list  without  referring  to  the 
Chritt  bearing  bit  erott,  by  Domenichino,  a  picture  full  of  interest 
and  skill ;  and  the  little  touching  allegory  of  the  Infant  Chriit 
titt^^  on  a  craii,  by  Guido. 

The  Dutch  School  contains  a  number  of  excellent  specimens  of 
the  best  masters.  There  are  two  Tenierses,  a  Fmr,  and  Boon 
mtrrj-malaag,  unrivalled  for  a  look  of  the  Open  air,  for  lively  awk- 
ward gesture,  and  variety  and  grotesqueness  of  grouping  and  rustic 
character.  There  is  a  tittle  picture,  by  Le  Nain,  called  the  yiUagi 
Miutrei,  with  a  set  of  youthnil  auditors,  the  most  incorrigible  little 
nuschievons  urchins  we  ever  saw,  but  with  admirable  execution  and 
exwesaion.  The  Metzns  are  curious  and  fine — the  Ostades  admir- 
able. Gerard  Donw's  own  portrait  is  certainly  a  gem.  We  noticed 
a  Riiy*dael  in  cme  comer  of  the  room  (No.  23i),  a  dark,  flat, 
wooded  country,  but  delectable  in  tone  and  pencilling.  Vandevelde's 
Se»-psecct  are  capital — the  water  is  smooth  as  glass,  and  the  boots 
and  vetaeU  have  the  buoyancy  of  butterflies  on  it.  The  Seaport,  by 
1  It  is  nld  In  tht  citatofae  to  be  patnttd  on  tancl>.«taae. 
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A.  Cuyp,  ie  miraculous  for  truth,  bnlliancyi  aad  clearncM,  almoit 
beyond  actual  water.  These  camiot  be  passed  over;  but  there  is  a 
little  picture  which  we  beg  U>  comraend  to  the  gentle  readett  the 
Vangoyen,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  No.  ij6,  which  has  that  yellow- 
tawny  colour  in  the  meads,  and  that  gr^  chill  look  in  the  old 
convent,  that  gire  one  the  precise  fieeling  of  a  mild  day  towards  the 
end  of  winter,  in  a  humid)  marshy  country.  We  many  years  ago 
copied  a  Vangoyen,  a  view  of  a  Canal  '  with  yellow  tufted  banlu  and 
gliding  sail,'  modestly  pencilled,  truly  felt — and  have  had  an  affectioa 
for  him  ever  since.  There  is  a  small  inner  room  with  some  most 
respectable  modern  pictures.  Wilkie'g  BreaifatlMMc  is  among 
them. 

Tbi  Saeramenti,  by  N.  Foussin,  occupy  a  separate  room  by  them- 
•elves,  and  have  a  grand  and  solemn  effect ;  but  we  could  hardly  aee 
them  where  they  are ;  and  in  general,  we  prefer  his  treatment  of 
light  and  classical  subjects  to  those  of  sacred  history.  He  wanted 
•toe^hl  for  the  last ;  or,  if  that  word  is  objected  to,  we  will  change 
it,  and  i&j  farce. 

On  the  whole,  the  Stafford  Gallery  is  probably  the  most  magni- 
ficent Collection  this  country  can  boast.  The  specimens  of  the 
different  schools  are  as  numerous  as  th^  are  select;  and  they  are 
equally  calculated  to  delight  the  student  by  the  degree,  or  to  iidbrm 
tbE  uninitiated  by  the  variety  of  excellence.  Yet  even  this  Collection 
u  not  complete.  It  is  deficient  in  Rembrandts,  Vandykes,  and 
Rubcnses ;  except  one  splendid  allegory  and  fruit-piece  by  the  last. 


THE  PICTURES  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE 

The  palaces  of  Windsor  and  Hampton.court  contain  pictures 
worthy  of  the  feelings  we  attach  to  the  names  of  those  places.  The 
first  boasts  a  number  of  individual  pictures  of  great  excellence  and 
interest,  and  the  last  the  Cartoons. 

Windsor  Castle  is  remarkable  in  many  respects.  Its  tall,  grey, 
square  towers,  seated  on  a  striking  embence,  overlook  for  many  miles 
the  subjacent  country,  and,  eyed  in  the  distance,  lead  the  mind  of  the 
solitary  traveller  to  romantic  musing ;  or,  approached  nearer,  give  the 
heart  a  quicker  and  stronger  pulsation.  Windsor,  be»des  its  pictu- 
resque, commanding  situation,  and  its  being  the  only  palace  in  the 
kingdom  fit  for  the  receptacle  of '  a  line  of  kings,'  is  the  sceite  of 
many  clasucal  associations.  Who  can  pau  through  Datchet,  and  the 
neighbouring  greensward  paths,  and  not  think  of  Falstaff,  of  Ann 
Page,  aitd  &  oak  of  Herne  the  hunter  i    Or  if  he  does  not,  still  he 
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w  affected  by  them  u  if  he  did.  The  tall  alim  deer  glance  Btartled 
by,  in  KHne  neglected  track  of  memory,  and  fairiet  trip  it  in  the 
nnconscions  haunts  of  the  imagination !  Pope's  lines  on  Windsor 
Foiest  also  snggest  themselTcs  to  the  mtnd  in  the  same  way,  and 
make  the  air  about  it  delicate.  Gray  has  consecrated  the  same  spot 
by  his  Odt  on  a  Dittani  Proipat  of  Elm  CoUegt  %  and  the  finest 
passage  in  Burke's  wridngs  is  hii  comparisonof  the  British  Monarchy 
to  'the  proud  Keep  of  Windsor.'  The  walls  and  massy  towers  of 
Windsor  Castle  are  indeed  built  of  solid  stone,  weather-beaten,  time- 
proof;  but  the  image  answering  to  them  in  the  mind's  eye  is  woven  of 
pore  thought  and  the  airy  films  of  the  imagination — Arachne's  web 
not  finer  1 

The  rooms  are  cfatU  and  comfortless  at  tliis  time  of  the  year,'  and 
gilded  ceilings  look  down  on  smoky  fire-places.  The  liew  from  the 
windows,  too,  which  is  so  rich  uid  glowing  in  the  nimmer-time,  is 
desolate  and  deformed  with  the  rains  oTerflowing  the  marshy  grounds. 
A*  to  physical  comfort,  one  seems  to  hare  no  more  of  it  in  these 
tapestried  halls  and  on  marble  floors,  than  the  poor  bird  driven  before 
the  pelting  storm,  or  the  ploughboy  seekmg  shelter  from  the  drizzling 
sky,  in  his  sheepskin  jacket  and  clonted  shoes,  beneath  the  dri{^ng, 
leaiSess  spray.  The  palace  does  not  (more  than  the  horeH  always 
defend  as  against  the  winter's  cold.  The  apartments  are  Jso  filled 
with  too  many  nibbishly  pictures  of  kings  and  queens — there  ace  loo 
many  of  Verrio's  paintings,  and  a  whole  roomfitl  of  West's ;  but 
there  are  ten  or  twenty  pictures  which  the  eye,  having  once  seen, 
never  loses  sight  of,  and  that  make  Windsor  one  of  the  retreats  and 
treasuries  of  art  in  this  country.  These,  however,  are  chiefly  pictures 
which  have  a  personal  and  individual  interest  attached  to  them,  as  we 
have  already  hinted :  there  are  very  few  historical  compositions  of 
any  value,  and  the  subjects  of  the  others  are  so  desultory  that  the 
yoong  person  who  shows  them,  and  goes  through  the  names  of  the 
painters  and  portraits  very  correctly,  said  she  very  nearly  went  out  of 
her  mind  in  the  three  weeks  she  was  '  studying  her  part.'  It  is  a 
matter  of  nomenclature :  we  hope  we  shall  make  as  few  blunders  in 
our  report  as  she  did. 

In  the  first  room  the  stranger  is  sbovifn  into,  there  are  two  large 
landscapes  by  Zuccarelli.  They  are  clever,  well-pMnted  pictures; 
but  they  are  worth  nothing.  The  fault  of  this  artist  is,  that  there  Is 
aothiog  absolutely  good  or  bad  in  bis  [nctures.  They  are  mere 
handicraft.  The  whole  is  done  with  a  certain  mechanical  ease  and 
oidifference ;  but  it  is  evident  no  part  of  the  picture  gave  him  any 
plessore,  and  it  ia  impossible  it  should  give  the  spectator  any.  His 
'  Written  in  Februsiy,  igij. 
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only  ambidoD  wu  to  execute  hii  tuk  bo  a*  to  save  his  credit ;  and 
jooT  firtt  impoiae  ia,  to  tuni  away  from  the  pcture,  and  me  your 
time. 

Id  the  next  room,  there  are  four  Vandykes — two  of  them  excellent. 
One  U  the  Duchees  of  Richmood,  a  whoie-leogtb,  in  a  white  MtiD 
drapery,  with  a  pet  lan^.  The  expreiuon  of  her  face  is  a  little 
lullen  and  capricious.  The  other,  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  haa  a 
shrewd,  clever,  senmble  countenance;  and,  in  a  certain  archness  of 
look,  and  the  contour  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  resembles  the  late 
Mrs.  Jordan. — Between  these  two  portraits  is  a  copy  after  Rembrandt, 
by  Gainsborough,  a  fine  tombrt,  mellow  head,  widi  the  hat  flapped 
over  the  face. 

Among  the  rooet  delightfid  aitd  interecting  of  the  pictures  in  this 
Collection,  is  the  portrait  by  Vandyke,  of  Lady  Venetia  Dtgby.  It 
is  an  allegorical  composition :  but  what  truth,  what  purity,  what 
delicacy  in  the  execution  !  You  are  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
a  beautifid  woman  6!  quality  of  a  former  age,  and  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  perform  an  unbecoming  action  with  that  portrait  hang^g 
in  the  room.  It  has  an  air  of  nobility  about  it,  a  spirit  of  humanity 
within  it.  There  is  a  dove-like  innocence  and  softness  about  the 
eyes ;  in  the  clear,  delicate  complexion,  health  and  sorrow  contend 
for  the  mastery;  the  month  is  sweetDeM  itself,  the  nose  h^hly 
intelligent,  and  the  forehead  it  one  of  '  clear- spirited  thought.'  But 
misfortooe  has  touched  all  this  grace  and  beauty,  and  left  its  canker 
there.  This  is  shown  no  less  by  the  air  that  pervades  it,  than  by  the 
accompanying  emblems.  The  children  in  {Mrticular  are  exquisitely 
painted,  and  have  an  evident  reference  to  those  we  lately  noticed  la 
the  Feur  ^get,  by  Titian.  This  portrut,  both  from  the  style  and 
subject,  reminds  one  forcibly  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  acbnirable 
Memoirs  of  her  own  Life.  Both  are  equally  history,  and  the  history 
of  the  female  heart  (dejHCted,  in  the  one  case,  by  the  pencil,  in  the 
other,  by  the  pen)  in  dte  finest  age  of  female  accomplishment  and 
[uous  devotion.  Look  at  this  portrait,  breathing  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
aod  compare  it  with  the  'Beaudes'  of  Charles  ii.'s  court,  by  Lcly. 
They  look  just  like  what  they  were — a  set  of  kept-mistresses,  painted, 
tawdry,  showing  off  their  theatrical  or  meretricious  airs  and  graces, 
without  one  trace  of  real  elegance  or  refinement,  or  one  spark  of 
sendmMit  to  touch  the  bean.  Lady  Grammont  is  the  handsomest  of 
them ;  and,  though  the  most  voluptuous  in  her  attire  and  attitude, 
the  moM  decent.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  in  her  helmet  and 
plumes,  looks  quite  like  a  heroine  of  romance  or  modem  Amazon  t 
hot  for  an  air  of  easy  assurance,  invidng  admiration,  and  alarmed  at 
nothing  but  being  thought  coy,  commend  us  to  my  lady — • — above, 
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m  the  iky-bloe  drapery,  thrown  carele««I^  acrou  her  afaouldert  1  Ai 
puntmg>>  these  celebrated  portraitt  cannot  rank  very  high.  They 
have  an  affected  ea*e,  bat  a  real  hardnew  of  manner  and  execution ; 
and  diey  have  that  contortion  of  attitude  and  aetneu  of  features  which 
we  afterwards  find  carried  to  eo  disgusting  and  insipid  an  excess  in 
Kneller's  portraits.  Sir  Peter  Lely  was,  howerer,  a  better  painter 
than  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller — that  ia  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
iccatdxd  to  him.  He  had  more  spirit,  more  originality,  and  was  the 
livelier  coxcomb  of  the  two !  Both  these  painters  possessed  consider- 
able mechanical  dexterity,  but  it  is  not  of  a  refined  kind.  Nrither  of 
them  could  be  ranked  among  great  painters,  yet  they  were  thought  by 
their  contemporaries  and  themselves  superior  to  every  raie.  At  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  years  we  see  the  thing  plainly  enough. 

In  the  same  room  with  the  portrait  of  Lady  Digby,  there  is  one 
of  Killigrew  and  Carew,  by  the  same  maato'ly  hand.  There  is  spirit 
and  character  in  the  profile  of  Carew,  while  the  head  of  Killigrew  is 
snrpriung  from  its  composure  and  sedateness  of  aspect.  He  was  one 
of  the  grave  wits  of  the  day,  who  made  nonsense  a  profound  study, 
and  turned  trifles  into  philosophy,  and  philosophy  into  a  jest.  The 
pale,  sallow  complexitm  of  this  head  is  throughout  in  wonderfii]  keep- 
ing The  beard  and  fece  seem  nearly  of  the  same  colour.  Weoiten 
see  this  clear  uniform  colour  of  the  skin  in  Titian's  portraits.  But 
then  the  dark  eyes,  beard,  and  eye-brows,  give  relief  and  distinctness. 
The  &ir  hair  and  complexions,  that  Vandyke  usually  painted,  with 
the  almost  total  absence  of  shade  from  his  pictnres,  made  the  task 
more  difficult  i  and,  indeed,  the  promiaence  and  eifect  he  produces  m 
this  respect,  without  any  of  the  usual  means,  are  almost  miraculous. 

Tliere  are  several  of  his  portraits,  equestrian  and  others,  of  Charles 
I.  in  this  Collection,  some  of  them  good,  none  of  them  first-rate. 
Those  of  Henrietta  (his  Queen)  are  always  delightful.  The  pamter 
has  made  her  the  most  lady-like  of  Queens,  and  of  women. 

The  family  picture  of  the  Children  of  Charles  i.  is  certunly 
admirably  paintMl  and  managed.  The  large  mastiff-dog  is  inimitably 
fine  and  true  to  nature,  and  seems  as  if  he  was  made  to  be  pulled 
about  by  a  parcel  of  royal  infants  from  generation  to  generation.  Id 
general,  it  may  be  objected  to  Vandyke's  Jrcittd  children,  that  they 
took  like  little  old  men  and  women.  His  grown-i^  people  had  too 
much  sti^ess  and  formality  ;  and  the  same  thing  must  quite  overlay 
the  playfulness  of  in&ncy.  Vet  what  a  difference  between  these 
young  [oiDcea  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  two  of  the  princes  of  the 
rrigning  family  mth  their  mother,  by  Ramsay,  which  are  evident 
Ukenesses  to  this  hour  I 

We  have  lost  our  reckoning  as  to  the  order  of  the  pictures  and 
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room*  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  must  proceed  pfomucuoiuly 
through  the  remuiider  of  our  Catalogue. 

Ooe  of  the  most  uoted  pctures  at  Windacr  u  that  of  the  Miiert, 
by  Quindn  MaUyi.  Its  name  is  greater  than  its  merits,  like  many 
other  pictures  which  have  a  lucky  or  intelligible  subject,  boldly 
executed.  The  conception  is  good,  the  coloaring  bad ;  tbe  drawing 
Gim,  and  the  expression  coarse  and  obvious.  We  are  sorry  to  speak 
at  all  disparagingly  of  Qointin  Malays ;  for  the  story  goet  that  he  was 
originally  bred  a  blacksmith,  and  turned  painter  to  gain  his  master's 
daughter,  who  would  give  her  hand  to  no  one  but  oo  that  condition. 
Happy  he  who  thus  gained  the  (^ject  of  his  love,  though  posterity 
may  diifer  about  his  merits  as  an  artist !  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  any 
romantic  incident  of  this  kind,  connected  with  a  well-known  work, 
inclines  us  to  regard  it  with  a  favourable  instead  of  a  critical  eye,  by 
enhancing  onr  pleasure  in  it ;  as  the  eccentric  character,  the  wild 
subjects,  and  the  sounding  name  of  Salvator  Rosa  have  tended  to  lift 
him  into  the  highest  rank  of  fame  among  painters. 

In  the  same  room  with  the  Miteri,  t^  the  Blacksmith  of  Antwerp, 
is  a  very  different  picture  by  Titian,  confining  of  two  Ggnrea  alto, 
m'c.  Himself  and  a  Venetiao  Senator.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  ipeci- 
meos  of  this  master.  His  own  portrait  is  not  much  :  it  has  spirit,  but 
is  bard,  with  somewhat  of  a  vulgar,  knowing  look.  But  the  head  of 
the  Senator  is  as  fine  as  anything  that  ever  proceeded  &om  the  hand 
of  man.  The  expre««ion  is  a  lambent  flame,  a  soul  of  fire  dimmed, 
not  quenched  by  age.  The  ileah  u  flesh.  IfRubens's  pencil  fed 
upon  roses,  Titian's  was  carmvorotu.  The  tone  is  betwixt  a  gold  and  ' 
nlver  hue.  The  texture  and  peacilling  are  marrowy.  The  dress  vt 
a  rich  crimson,  which  seems  to  have  been  growiog  deeper  ever  since 
it  was  painted.  It  is  a  front  view.  As  far  ai  attitude  or  action  is 
concerned,  it  is  mere  ttUl-^e ;  but  the  look  is  of  that  kind  that  goes 
through  you  at  a  single  glance.  Let  any  one  look  well  at  thi* 
portrait,  and  if  he  then  sees  nothing  in  it,  or  in  the  portraita  of  this 
painter  b  general,  let  him  give  up  mrtu  and  criticism  in  despair. 

This  room  is  rich  in  valuable  gems,  which  might  serve  aa  a  test  of 
a  real  taste  for  the  art,  depending  for  their  value  on  mtriniic  qualities, 
and  not  on  imposing  subjects,  or  mechanical  arrangement  or  quantity. 
As  where  '  the  still,  small  voice  of  reason '  is  wanting,  we  judge  of 
actions  by  noisy  success  and  popularity ;  so  where  there  is  no  true 
moral  sense  in  art,  nothing  goes  down  but  pomp,  and  buttle,  and  pre- 
tension. The  eye  of  taste  looks  to  see  if  a  wwk  has  nature's  finest 
image  and  superscription  upon  it,  and  for  no  other  title  and  passport  to 
&mc.  There  is  a  Timng  Man't  Head,  (we  believe  in  one  comer  of 
this   room)   by  Holbein,  in  wluch   we  can  read  high  and  heroic 
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thoaghts  and  rewladona,  better  than  in  any  Cmiinenee  a/  Scifio  we 
erer  taw,  or  than  in  all  the  Baulu  of  jflexander  thrown  into  a  lump. 
Theie  is  a  Porirat  af  Ertumui,  by  the  same,  and  in  the  same  or  an 
adjoining  room,  in  which  we  see  into  the  mind  of  a  scholar  and  of  an 
aimable  man,  as  throngh  a  window.  There  is  a  Head)yj  Parmegiano, 
iofty,  triumphant,  showing  the  spirit  of  another  age  and  clime — one 
by  Raphael,  ttudioua  and  self-inTolved — another,  said  to  be  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (bnt  more  like  Holbein]  grown  crabbed  with  age 
and  thonght — and  a  girl  reading,  by  Correggio,  intent  on  her  aubject, 
and  not  forgetting  herself.  These  are  the  materials  of  history ;  and 
if  it  is  not  made  of  them,  it  is  a  nickname  or  a  mockery.  All  that 
doea  not  1^  open  the  fine  network  of  the  heart  and  brain  of  man, 
that  does  not  make  us  see  deeper  into  the  soul,  is  but  the  apparatus 
and  machinery  of  history-painting,  and  no  more  to  it  diao  the  frame  is 
to  the  pictoie. 

We  noticed  a  little  Maier  Ddoroia  in  one  of  the  rooms,  by  Carlo 
Dotci,  which  is  a  pale,  pleasing,  expressive  head.  There  are  two 
large  lignres  of  his,  a  Magdakn  and  another,  which  are  in  the  very 
falsest  style  of  colouring  and  expression ;  and  Touth  and  Age,  by 
Denner,  which  are  in  as  perfectly  bad  a  taste  and  style  of  execution 
as  anything  we  ever  saw  of  this  artist,  who  was  an  atkpt  in  that  way. 

We  are  afraid  we  have  fo^otten  one  or  two  meritorious  mctures 
which  we  meant  to  notice.  There  is  one  we  just  recollect,  a  Portrail 
tf  a  Touth  in  black,  by  Parmegiano.  It  is  in  a  singular  style,  but 
very  bold,  expressive,  ioA.  natural.  There  is  (in  the  same  a^rtment 
of  the  palace}  a  fine  picture  of  the  Battle  cf  NorHngen,  by  Rubens. 
The  size  and  spirit  oT  the  horses  in  the  fore-ground,  and  the  obvious 
ammation  of  the  riders,  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  airy  perspective 
and  mechanical  groujung  of  the  armies  at  a  distance ;  and  bo  as  to 
prevent  that  confiision  and  want  of  positive  reUef,  which  usually 
pervade  Battle-pieces.  In  the  same  room  (opposite)  is  Kneller's 
CbmtM  totmerUd  to  Chrijtiaaity — a  portrait  of  which  he  was  justly 
frond.  It  is  a  fine  oil-picture,  clear,  tawny,  without  trick  or  affecta- 
tion, and  tiiU  of  character.  One  of  Kneller's  fine  ladies  or  gentlemen, 
with  tbeir  wigs  and  loapiei,  would  have  been  mortally  onended  to 
have  been  to  painted.  The  Chinese  retains  the  same  oily  sly  look, 
after  hia  conversion  as  before,  and  seems  just  as  incaps^le  of  a 
change  of  religion  ae  a  taece  of  terra  colla.  On  each  side  of  this 
perfbnnance  are  two  Gnidos,  the  Pertetu  and  Aitdromtda,  and  Vtnut 
ottirtd  by  ibt  Grace*.  We  give  the  preference  to  the  fiormer.  The 
Aodromeda  it  a  6ne,  noUe  figure,  in  a  itriking  and  even  daring  poti- 
ttoa,  with  ao  impasooned  and  highly-wrought  expiettion  of  feature* ; 
and  the  whole  scene  is  in  harmony  with  the  subject     The  Vtmu 
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atlirtJ  by  the  Graeu  (though  Aill  of  beaotiei,  particnluly  the  colouring 
of  the  fleih  in  the  frail  Goddew)  is  fmnd  and  diajouited  in  the  com- 
poaitiofi ;  and  some  of  the  actions  are  Toid  of  grace  and  even  of 
deconiiD.  We  allude  particukrly  to  the  MaJrU-wMting,  who  ■• 
combiog  her  hair,  and  to  the  one  tying  on  her  sandala,  with  her  arm 
crotnng  Veoua'a  leg  at  right  angles.  The  Cupid  in  the  window  ia  a* 
light  awl  wanton  aa  a  butterfiy  flying  out  of  it.  He  may  be  said  to 
flatter  and  hover  in  his  own  delights.  There  are  two  capital 
ragrarrngs  of  tfacK  pictorei  by  Strange. 


THE  PICTURES  AT  HAMPTON  COURT 

This  palace  is  a  very  magnificent  mm,  and  we  think,  ha*  been 
undeservedly  neglected.  .  It  is  Dutch-built,  of  handsome  red  hrick, 
and  belongs  to  a  class  of  houses,  the  taste  for  which  appears  to  haw 
been  naturalised  in  thi>  country  along  with  the  happy  introduction  of 
the  Houses  of  Orange  and  Hanover.  The  approach  to  it  through 
Bushy-Park  is  delightful,  insfHiitiog  at  this  time  of  year ;  and  the 
gardent  about  it,  with  their  close-clipped  holly  hedge*  and  arboun 
of  evergreen,  look  an  artificial  summer  all  the  year  round.  The 
statues  that  are  interspersed  do  not  freeze  in  winter)  and  are  cool 
and  claasical  in  the  warmer  seaicHis.  The  Toj-Im  stands  of^rtunely 
at  the  entrance,  to  invite  the  feet  of  thoae  who  are  tired  of  a  straggling 
walk  from  Brentford  or  Kew,  or  oppreaaed  with  thought  and  wonder 
after  seeing  the  Cartoons. 

Beside*  these  last,  however,  there  are  several  fine  pictures  here. 
We  thai)  pan  over  the  Knellers,  the  Verriot,  and  the  different 
pcrtaits  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  come  at  once  to  the  A'lw  Muiu, 
by  Tintoret.  Or  rather,  his  Nine  Muse*  are  summed  up  in  one, 
the  back-figure  in  the  right-hand  comer  as  you  look  at  the  picture, 
which  is  all  grandeur,  elegance,  and  grace. — We  shoidd  think  that  in 
the  guilo  of  form  and  a  noble  freedom  of  outline,  Michael  Angelo 
could  hardly  have  surpassed  this  figure.  The  face  too,  which  is  half 
turned  round,  is  charmingly  handsome.  The  back,  the  shonlders, 
the  legs,  are  the  perfection  of  bold  delicacy,  expanded  into  fiiU-blown 
luxuriance,  and  then  retirbg  as  it  were  from  their  own  proud  beauty 
and  conscious  charms  into  soft  and  airy  loveliness — 
'  Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.' 

I*  it  a  Muse  i  Or  is  it  not  a  figure  formed  for  acti<»  more  than 
contemplation  i  Perhaps  thu  hypercritical  objection  may  be  true  | 
and  it  might  without  any  change  of  character  or  impropriety  be 
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ntppOMd,  from  iu  baayutcj,  its  ease,  and  sinewy  elatdcity,  to 
ttpomt  the  quivered  Coddesa  shaping  hei  bow  for  the  chaae.  Bnt, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  the  £gure  of  a  Goddess,  or  of  a  womm  in  shape 
e<iiial  to  a  Goddess.  The  colour  is  nearly  gone,  so  that  it  has 
almost  the  tone  of  a  black  and  white  chalk-drawing ;  and  the  efiect 
of  form  remain*  pure  and  unrivalled.  There  are  sereral  other  very 
pleasing  and  ably-drawn  figures  in  the  group,  but  they  are  eclipsed  in 
the  nq«rior  splendour  of  this  one.  So  bi  the  composition  is  &ulty, 
&>i  its  balance  is  destroyed ;  and  there  are  certain  critics  who  could 
probably  maintain  that  the  picture  would  be  better,  if  this  capital 
excellence  in  it  had  been  deliberately  left  out :  the  picture  would, 
indeed,  hare  been  nwre  according  to  rule,  and  to  the  taste  of  those 
who  judge,  feel,  and  see  by  rule  only !  Among  the  portraits  wlitcb 
are  curious,  is  one  of  Baceio  BtmSnelB,  with  his  emblems  and 
implements  of  sculpture  about  him,  said  to  be  by  Correggio.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  gire  an  opinion  on  this  point ;  but  it  is  a  studious, 
powerfid,  and  elaborately  painted  head.  We  find  the  name  of  Titian 
attached  to  two  or  three  portraits  in  the  Collection.  There  is  one 
very  fine  one  of  a  young  man  in  black,  with  a  black  head  of  hair, 
the  face  seen  in  a  uuee-qnarter  yiew,  and  the  dark  piercing  eye,  Inll 
of  subtle  meaning,  looking  round  at  you;  which  is  probably  by 
Titian,  but  cert^Iy  not  (as  it  is  pretended)  of  himself.  It  has 
not  the  aqoilioe  can  of  featuies  by  which  his  own  portraits  are 
obrionsly  distinguished.  We  have  seen  a  print  of  this  ^cture,  in 
which  it  is  said  to  be  done  for  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  portr«t 
of  a  lady  with  green  and  white  purfled  sleeres  (like  the  leaves  and 
flower  tx  the  water-lily,  and  as  clear !)  is  admirable.  It  was  in 
the  Fall-Mall  exhiUtion  of  the  Old  Masters  a  short  time  ago ; 
and  is  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo. — The  care  of  the  paintiog,  the 
natural  ease  of  the  attitude,  and  the  steady,  sensible,  amvert^le  look 
of  the  countenance,  place  this  in  a  class  of  pictures,  which  one  feels 
a  wish  to  have  always  by  one's  side,  wheoerer  there  is  a  want  of 
thought,  or  a  flaw  in  the  temper,  that  requires  filling  up  or  setting 
to  ri^ts  br  some  agreeable  and  at  the  same  time  not  over-exdting 
object.  There  are  several  Joi-£taai  Parmegianos ;  one  or  two  good 
Busans ;  a  Batile-PUce  set  down  to  Julio  Romano ;  a  coloured 
drawing  (m  one  comer  of  a  room)  of  a  Njmph  and  Satyr  is  very 
fine;  and  some  of  Polen:d>erg's  little  disagreeable  pictures  of  the 
same  subject,  in  which  the  Satyrs  look  like  paltry  bits  of  painted 
wood,  and  the  Nyni|^  like  glazed  China-ware.  We  have  a 
prejt^ce  against  Polemberg,  which  is  a  rare  tbbg  with  us  1 

The  CarUooj  occupy  a  room  by  themselves — there  are  not  many 
such  rocHns  in  the  world.     All  other  pictures  look  like  <»1  and 
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varaiab  to  these — we  are  ttoj^wd  and  attracted  by  the  colouring, 
the  pcDcilliag,  the  finuhing,  or  the  want  of  it,  that  u,  by  the  tostni- 
meotalitiea  of  the  an — but  here  the  painter  Kem«  to  have  flnog  hia 
mtW  upon  the  canTaa ;  hi*  thoughts,  hit  ereat  ideal  alone  prevail ; 
there  it  nothing  between  us  and  the  aubject;  we  look  through 
a  frame,  and  aee  acriptore-hittoties,  and  are  made  actual  apectatora 
of  miraculous  ereota.  Not  to  speak  it  pro&oely,  they  are  a  awt 
of  revelation  of  the  subjecta,  of  which  they  treat ;  there  is  an  eaie 
and  freedom  of  manner  about  them,  which  brings  preternatural 
characters  and  situations  home  to  na,  with  the  familiarity  of  common 
erery-day  occurrence* ;  and  while  the  figures  fill,  raise,  and  satisfy 
the  mind,  they  teem  to  have  cost  the  p^ter  nothing.  The  Cartoons 
are  muque  productions  in  the  art.  They  are  mere  intellectual,  or 
rather  viiible  abttraetiont  of  truth  and  nature.  Every  where  else 
we  see  the  meant ;  here  we  arrive  at  the  end  apparently  without 
any  means.  There  is  a  Spirit  at  work  to  the  divine  creation  before 
us.  We  are  UDCOOictout  of  any  details,  of  any  steps  taken,  of  any 
progress  made ;  we  are  aware  only  of  compreheusive  results,  of 
whole  masses  and  figures.  The  sense  of  power  supersedes  the 
appearance  of  effort.  It  is  like  a  waking  dreara,  vivid,  but  undiatin- 
guishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ;  or  it  is  as  if  we  had  ourselves 
seen  the  peraons  and  things  at  some  former  period  of  our  b«ng,  and 
that  the  drawing  certain  dotted  lines  upon  coarte  paper,  by  some 
unknown  tpell,  brought  back  the  entire  and  living  images,  and  made 
them  pass  before  us,  palpable  to  thought,  to  feeling,  and  to  tight. 
Perhaps  not  all  is  owing  to  genius :  something  of  this  effect  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  vehicle  employed  in  embodying  the 
story,  and  something  to  the  decayed  and  dilapidated  state  of  the 
pictures  themselves.  They  are  the  more  majestic  for  being  in  ruin : 
we  arc  struck  chiefly  with  the  truth  of  proportion,  and  die  range 
of  conception ;  all  the  petty,  meretricious  part  of  the  art  it  dead  in 
them  }  the  carnal  is  made  spiritual,  the  corruptible  has  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and,  amidst  the  wreck  of  colour,  and  the  mouldering  of 
material  beauty,  nothing  is  left  but  a  universe  of  thought,  or  the 
broad,    imminent    shadows  of    '  calm    contemplation   and    majestic 

The  firtt  in  order  is  the  Death  ^Anmiiat ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  these  noUe  designs.  The  effect  is  striking;  and  the 
contrast  between  the  stedfatt,  commandine  attitude  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  convulsed  and  prostrate  figure  of  Ananias  on  the  floor,  is 
finely  imagined.  It  is  much  as  if  a  group  of  persons  on  shore  stood 
to  witness  the  wreck  of  life  and  hope  on  the  rocks  and  quicksand* 
beneath  them.     The  abruptness  and  severity  of  the  tranutioa  are, 
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however,  broken  and  relieved  by  the  other  hunua  intereBU  in  the 
IMCtarc.  The  AnaoiM  i»  »  nuuterly,  a  stupendous  figure.  The 
attitude,  the  drawing,  the  expression,  the  easCi  the  force,  are  alike 
wonderful.  He  falls  *o  naturally,  that  it  seems  as  if  a  person  could 
fall  in  DO  other  way ;  and  yet  of  all  the  ways  in  which  a  human 
figure  could  fall,  it  is  probably  the  roost  expressive  of  a  person 
overwhelmed  by  and  in  the  grasp  of  Divine  vengeance.  This  is  in 
tome  measure,  we  apprehend,  the  secret  of  Raphael's  success.  Most 
pointers,  in  studying  an  attitude,  puzzle  themselves  to  find  out  what 
will  be  pictorescjoe,  and  what  will  be  fine,  and  never  discover  it: 
Raphael  only  thought  how  a  person  would  stand  or  fall  naturally  in 
such  or  such  circnnutances,  and  the  pictiavtqut  and  the  Jiae  ibllowed 
as  matters  of  course.  Hence  the  unaffected  force  and  dignity  of  his 
riyle,  which  are  only  another  name  for  truth  and  nature  under 
impressire  and  momeotous  circumstances.  The  distraction  of  the 
iaot,  the  mcUnation  of  the  head  on  one  side,  are  as  fine  as  posublei 
and  the  agony  is  just  verging  to  that  point,  in  which  it  is  reliered  by 
death.  The  expression  of  ghastly  wonder  in  the  features  of  the  man 
on  the  Boor  next  him  is  also  remarkable ;  and  the  mingled  beauty, 
grief,  and  horror  in  the  female  head  behind  can  never  be  enough 
admired  or  extolled.  The  patn,  the  sudden  and  violent  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  is  as  intense  as  if  a  sharp  instrument  had  been  driven 
into  the  forehead,  and  yet  the  same  sweetness  triumphs  there  as  ever, 
the  most  perfect  self'Command  and  dignity  of  demeanour.  We  could 
hazard  a  conjecture  that  this  is  what  forms  the  great  distinction 
between  the  natural  style  of  Raphael  and  the  natural  style  of 
Hogarth.  Both  are  equally  iaiaue;  but  the  one  is  intense  little- 
oesi,  meanness,  vulgarity ;  the  other  is  intense  grandeur,  refinement, 
and  sublimity.  In  the  one  we  see  common,  or  sometimes  uncommon 
and  painful,  circumstances  acting  with  all  their  force  on  narrow  minds 
and  deformed  bodies,  and  bringing  out  distorted  and  violent  efforts  at 
expression ;  m  the  other  we  see  noble  forms  and  lofty  characters 
contending  with  adverse,  or  co-operating  with  powerful  impreswons 
from  without,  and  imparting  their  own  unaltered  grace,  and  hatntual 
composure  to  them.  In  Hogarth,  generally,  the  face  is  excited  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  some  paltry  interest  of  its  own ;  in  Raphael,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  expanded  and  ennobled  by  the  contemplation  of  some 
event  or  object  highly  interesting  in  itself^:  that  is  to  say,  the  passion 
in  the  one  is  intellecmal  and  alMtracted  j  the  passion  in  the  other  is 
petty,  selfish,  and  confined.  We  have  not  thought  it  beneath  the 
digiiity  of  the  subject  to  make  this  comparison  between  two  of  the 
most  extra<mlinary  and  hig^y  pfted  persons  that  the  world  ever  saw. 
If  Rafrfiael  had  seen  Hogarth's  pictures,  he  would  not  have  despised 
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them.  Thotc  only  can  da  it  (and  they  are  welcome ! )  who,  wantmg 
all  that  he  had,  can  do  nothing  that  he  could  oot,  or  that  they  them- 
xlytt  pretend  to  accomplitb  fay  aifectatioD  and  bombast. 

Elymat  the  Sorcerer  stands  next  in  order,  and  ia  equal  in  merit. 
There  ia  a  Roman  steroneas  and  severity  in  the  general  look  of  the 
scene.  The  Ggnre  of  the  Apostle,  who  is  inflicting  the  punishment 
of  blindness  on  the  impostor,  is  grand,  commanding,  full  of  ease  and 
dignity :  and  the  figure  of  Elymas  ia  blind  all  over,  and  ia  muffled  up 
in  its  clothes  from  head  to  foot.  A  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Garrick  s 
objecting  to  the  natural  effect  of  the  action,  in  the  heaiing  of  the  late 
Mr.  West,  who,  in  rindication  of  the  painter,  reqoested  the  celebrated 
comedian  to  close  bis  eyes  and  walk  across  the  room,  when  he  instantly 
stretched  out  his  hands,  and  began  to  grope  his  way  with  the  exact 
atutode  and  expression  of  this  noble  study.  It  may  be  worth  remark- 
ing here,  that  this  great  painter  and  fine  obaerTcr  of  human  nature 
has  represented  the  magiciim  with  a  hard  iron  Tisage,  and  strong 
uncouth  figure,  made  up  of  bones  and  muscles,  as  one  not  troubled 
with  weak  nerves,  nor  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  idle 
scruples,  as  one  who  repelled  all  sympathy  with  others,  who  was 
not  to  be  moved  a  jot  by  their  censures  or  prejudices  against  him, 
and  who  could  break  with  eaae  through  the  cobweb  snares  which  he 
laid  for  the  credulity  of  mankind,  without  being  once  entangled  in 
his  own  delusions.  His  outward  form  betrays  the  hard,  unimaginative, 
self-willed  understanding  of  the  Sorcerer. — ^There  is  a'  head  ^a  profile) 
coming  in  an  one  side  of  the  picture,  which  we  would  pomt  oat  to 
our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  finely  relieved,  and  best  preserved, 
in  this  series.  The  lace  of  Elymas,  and  some  others  in  the  picture, 
have  been  a  good  deal  hurt  by  time  and  ilkrcatment.  There  is  a 
tnufy  look  under  the  nose,  as  if  the  water  colour  had  been  washed 
away  in  some  damp  lumber-room,  or  unsheltered  out-house.  The 
Cartoons  have  felt  <  the  seasons'  difference,'  being  exposed  to  wind 
and  rain,  tossed  about  from  place  to  place,  and  cut  down  by  profane 
hands  to  fit  them  to  one  of  their  abodes ;  so  that  it  ia  altogether 
wonderfid,  that  'through  their  looped  and  tattered  wretche&ess,' 
any  traces  are  seen  of  their  original  splendour  and  beauty.  That 
they  ate  gready  changed  from  what  they  were  even  a  hundred  years 
ago,  is  evident  from  the  heads  b  the  RadclifTe  library  at  Oxford, 
which  were  cut  out  from  one  of  them  that  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
some  accident,  and  from  the  large  French  engravings  of  single  heads, 
done  about  the  same  time,  which  are  as  finished  and  correct  as 
possible.  Even  Sir  James  Thomhill's  copies  bear  testimony  to  the 
same  effect.  Though  without  the  spirit  of  the  ori^als,  they  have 
fewer  Uota  and  blokes  in  them,  from  having  been  better  taken  care 
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of.  A  ikeleton  ia  barely  left  of  the  Cartoona:  bnt  thdr  mighty 
leUca,  like  the  bones  of  the  Mammoth,  tell  us  what  the  mtire  and 
Imng  fabric  mo*t  have  been  ! 

Id  the  Gate  Btautiful  there  is  a  profiuion  of  what  ■■  fine,  and  of 
impooDg  contrasts.  The  twitted  ]nllars  have  been  found  fault  with ; 
bat  there  they  ttand,  and  will  for  ever  stand  to  answer  all  cavillers 
with  their  wreathed  beauty.  The  St.  John  in  this  Cartoon  ia  aa 
instance  of  whu  we  have  above  hinted  as  to  the  ravages  of  time  on 
thete  pictnrct.  In  the  old  French  engraving  (half  the  size  of  life) 
the  features  are  exceedingly  well  marlted  and  beautiful,  whereas 
they  are  here  in  a  great  measure  defaced ;  aod  the  hur,  which  ia 
t  a  mere  clotted  mass,  is  woven  into  graceful  and  waring 


t  weaent  a 
nrls. 


'  Like  to  thoie  hantnt 


Great  inroads  have  been  made  on  the  delicate  outline  of  the  other 
parta,  and  the  surface  has  been  generally  injured.  The  Beggars  are 
aa  fine  a*  ever :  they  do  not  lote  by  the  squalid  condiuon  of  their 
garb  or  features,  but  remun  patriarchs  of^  poverty,  and  mighty  in 
diseaae  and  infirmity,  as  if  they  crawled  and  grovelled  on  the 
pavement  of  Heaven.  They  are  lifted  above  this  world  1  The 
child  carrying  the  doves  at  his  bock  is  an  exquisite  example  of 
grace,  and  innocence,  and  buoyant  motion  ;  and  the  lace  and  figure 
oi  the  young  woman  seen  directly  over  him  give  a  glad  welcome 
to  the  eye  in  their  freah,  unalloyed,  and  radiant  sweetness  and  joy. 
This  h^d  seems  to  have  been  ntaied  from  the  unhallowed  touch  of 
injury,  like  a  little  isle  or  circlet  of  beauty.  It  was  guarded,  we 
may  saf^ose,  by  its  own  heavenly,  feminine  look  of  amiling  lovelinesa. 
There  ia  another  very  fine  female  head  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  the 
[nctnre,  of  a  graver  cast,  looking  down,  and  nearly  in  profile.  The 
only  part  of  thia  Cartoon  that  we  object  to,  or  should  be  for  turning 
MiT,  is  the  lubberly  naked  figure  of  a  boy  close  to  one  of  the 
{Hilars,  who  seems  to  have  no  sort  of  business  there,  and  is  an  obvious 
ey»«ore. 

The  Miraeuloiu  Draught  of  Fuhet  ia  admirable  for  the  clearoest 
and  prominence  of  the  figures,  for  the  rigorous  marking  of  the 
moBcles,  far  the  fine  expreaaion  of  devout  emotion  in  die  St.  Peter, 
and  for  the  calm  diraiity  in  the  attitude,  and  dirine  beoigoity  in  the 
countenance  of  the  Chriat.  Perhaps  thia  head  expreaaea,  more  than 
any  other  that  ever  was  attempted,  the  blended  meekness,  benevolence, 
and  sobUmity  in  the  character  of  our  Sariour.  The  whole  figure  is 
so  adll,  BO  easy,  it  almoat  floats  in  air,  and  aeema  to  auatain  the  boat 
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hy  the  secret  seOK  of  power.  We  thai]  Dot  attempt  to  make  a  formal 
reply  to  the  old  objection  to  the  diminDtive  size  of  the  boat,  but  we 
confeBt  it  appears  to  ns  to  eohance  the  valne  of  the  miracle.  Its 
load  swells  proportion  ably  id  comparison,  and  the  waves  conspire  to 
bear  it  up.  The  Storks  on  the  shore  are  not  the  least  animated  or 
elevated  part  of  the  picture  (  they  exult  in  the  display  of  diviDc  power, 
and  share  in  the  prodigality  of  the  occasion. 

The  Sacrifice  at  Ljtira  has  the  marks  of  Raphael's  hand  on  every 
part  of  it.  You  see  and  almost  hear  what  is  passing.  What  a 
pleaung  relief  to  the  confiised,  busy  scene,  are  the  two  children 
piping  at  the  altar !  How  finely,  how  unexpectedly,  but  naturally, 
that  innocent  rustic  head  of  a  girl  comes  in  over  the  grave  counten- 
ances and  weighty,  thoughtfiil  heads  of  the  group  of  attendant 
priests  I  The  animals  brought  to  be  sacrificed  are  equally  fine  in 
the  expression  of  terror,  and  the  action  of  resistance  to  the  rude  force 
by  which  they  are  dragged  along. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  St.  Paul  prauhmg 
at  jllSau.  The  features  of  excellence  in  this  composition  are  indeed 
so  bold  and  strildog  at  hardly  to  be  mistakra.  The  abrupt  figure 
of  St.  Paul,  hia  hands  raised  in  that  fervent  appeal  to  Him  who 
'dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,'  such  as  are  seen  in 
gorgeous  splendour  all  around,  the  circle  of  hit  auditors,  the  noble 
and  MMOted  diversity  of  heads,  the  one  wrapped  in  thought  and  in  its 
cowl,  another  resting  on  a  crutch  and  earnestly  scanning  the  face  of 
the  Apostle  rather  than  his  doctrine,  the  careless  attention  of  the 
Epicurean  philosopher,  the  line  young  heads  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Porch  or  the  Academy,  the  clenched  fiat  and  eager  curiosity  of 
the  man  in  front  as  if  he  was  drinking  sounds,  give  this  picture  a 
tnperiority  over  all  the  others  for  popular  and  intelligible  effect.  We 
do  not  think  that  it  is  therefore  the  best ;  but  it  is  the  easiest  to 
describe  and  to  remember. 

The  Gnang  of  the  Keje  is  the  last  of  them :  it  is  at  preaent  at 
Somerset  House.  There  is  no  set  purpose  here,  no  studied  contrast : 
it  is  an  aggregation  of  grandeur  and  high  feeling.  The  disciples 
gather  rouiKi  Christ,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  listening  to  some  divine 


ahqiherd.  The  figure  of  their  master  is  sublime :  his  countenance 
and  attitude  *  in  act  to  speak.'  The  landscape  is  also  extremely  fine 
and  of  a  soothing  character. — Every  thing  mis  into  its  place  in  these 


The  figures  aeem  to  stop  just  where  thdr  botiness  and 
feelings  bring  them :  not  a  fold  in  the  draperies  can  be  disposed  of 
for  the  better  or  otberwise  than  it  is. 

It  would  be  b  vain  to  enumerate  the  particular  figures,  or  to 
explain  tiie  ttory  of  works  ao  well  known :  what  we  have  aimed  at 
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hu  been  to  ifaev  the  ipiiit  that  breathes  through  them,  and  we  shall 
cooDt  oorMWei  fortaoate,  if  we  have  not  sullied  them  with  our  praise. 
We  do  not  care  aboat  some  works :  but  these  were  sacred  to  oar 
ima^naaona,  and  we  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  have  profaned  them 
by  deKriptioD  or  criticism.  We  haTe  hoiried  through  our  unaroidable 
task  with  fear,  and  look  back  to  it  with  doobt. 


LORD  GROSVENOR'S  COLLECTION  OF  PICTURES 

We  seldom  quit  a  mansion  like  that  of  which  we  have  here  to 
give  tome  account,  and  reton)  homewards,  but  we  think  of  Warton'e 
Soamel,  mitten  afltr  tteing  JVUton-houte. 

'  From  Pembroke's  princelv  dome,  where  mimic  art 
Decks  with  a  magic  hand  the  dazziine  boncts. 
Its  living  hues  where  the  warm  pencitpoun, 
And  breathing  forms  from  the  rude  marble  start, 
How  to  life's  humbler  scenes  can  I  depart  i 
My  breast  all  glowing  from  those  gorgeous  tow'rs. 
In  my  low  cellhow  cheat  the  sullen  hours  f 
Vain  the  complaint !     For  Fancy  can  Impart 
(To  Fate  superior,  and  to  Portune'i  doom) 
Whate'er  adorns  the  stately-storied  hall : 
She,  mid  the  dungeon's  sofitaiy  gioom. 
Can  dress  the  Graces  in  their  Attic  pall : 
Bid  the  green  landscape's  vernal  beauty  bloom  ; 
And  in  bright  trophies  clothe  the  twilight  wall." 

Haling  repeated  these  lines  to  ourselves,  we  sit  quietly  down  in 
our  chain  to  coo  over  our  task,  abstract  the  idea  of  exdusive  property, 
and  think  only  of  those  images  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur,  which  we 
can  carry  away  with  us  in  our  miitds,  and  have  every  where  before 
OS.    Let  ns  cake  some  of  these,  and  describe  them  how  we  can. 

There  is  one — we  see  it  now — the  JUan  with  a  Hawi,  by 
Reml»^ndt.  *  In  our  mind's  eye,  Horatio ! '  What  is  the 
difference  between  this  idea  which  we  have  brought  away  with  ns, 
and  the  pictnre  on  the  wall  ?  Has  it  lost  any  of  its  tone,  its  ease, 
its  depth  i  The  head  turns  round  in  the  same  graceful  moving 
attitnde,  the  eye  carelessly  meets  ours,  the  tufted  beard  grows  to  the 
chin,  the  hawk  flutters  and  balances  himself  on  his  bvourite  perch, 
his  master's  hand ;  and  a  shadow  seems  passing  over  the  picture,  just 
leaving  a  light  in  one  comer  of  it  behind,  to  give  a  livelier  elfect  to 
the  whole.  There  is  no  mark  of  the  pencil,  no  jagged  points  or  solid 
fflaaes ;  it  ia  all  air,  and  twilight  might  be  supposed  to  have  drawn 
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hu  vril  acron  u.  It  is  u  much  an  idea  on  the  aanu,  is  it  is  in 
the  miod.  There  are  no  meaDi  employed,  as  &r  as  you  can  diacorer 
—you  see  oothiog  but  a  simple,  grand,  and  natural  effect.  It  is 
impalpable  as  a  thought,  intangible  as  a  sound — nay,  the  shadows 
have  a  breathing  haimony,  and  fling  round  an  undulating  echo  of 
themselves. 


Of  darkneu  till  it  smiles  ! ' 

In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room  is  a  Portraii  of  a  Femaic  (by 
the  same),  in  which  every  thing  is  as  clear,  and  pmnted,  and  brought 
out  into  the  open  day,  as  in  the  former  it  is  withdrawn  from  close 
and  minute  inspection.  The  iace  glitters  with  smiles  as  the  ear-ringi 
sparkle  with  light.  The  whole  is  stiff,  starched,  and  formal,  has  a 
pearly  or  metalUc  look,  and  you  throughout  mark  the  most  elaborate 
and  careiiil  Gnishing.  The  two  pctuies  make  an  antithesis,  where 
they  are  placed ;  but  this  was  not  probably  at  all  intended :  it 
proceeds  simply  from  the  diJference  in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  truth  and  appropriate  power  of  the  treatment  of  it. — In  the 
middle  between  these  two  pictures  is  a  smalt  history,  by  Rembrandt, 
of  the  Saluiation  of  ESamieii,  in  which  the  £gures  come  out  straggling, 
disjointed,  quaint,  ugly  as  in  a  dream,  but  partake  of  the  mysterioua 
significance  of  preternatural  communication,  and  are  seen  through  the 
visible  gloom,  or  through  the  dimmer  night  of  antiquity.  Light  and 
shade,  not  form  or  feeling,  were  the  elements  of  which  Rembrandt 
composed  the  finest  poetry,  and  his  imagination  brooded  only  over  the 
medium  through  which  we  discern  objects,  leaving  the  objects  them- 
selves uninspired,  unhallowed,  and  untouched  ! 

We  must  go  through  our  account  of  these  pctnres  as  they  start  up 
in  our  memory,  not  according  to  the  order  of  their  arrangement,  for 
want  of  a  proper  set  of  memorandums.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Gummow, 
of  Cleveland^ouse,  had  a  nice  little  neatly-bound  duodecimo  Catalogue, 
of  great  use  as  a  f''ade  Mecum  to  occasional  visitants  or  absent  critics 
— but  here  we  have  no  such  advantage;  and  to  take  notes  before 
company  is  a  thing  that  we  abhor.  It  haa  a  look  of  pilfering  some- 
thing from  the  pictures.  While  we  merely  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
objects  of  art  before  us,  or  sympathise  with  the  approving  gaze  of 
the  greater  beauty  around  us,  it  is  well ;  there  is  a  feeling  of  luxury 
and  refinement  in  the  empbyment ;  but  take  ont  a  pocket-book,  and 
begin  to  scribble  notes  in  it,  the  date  of  the  picture,  the  name,  the 
room,  some  paltry  defect,  some  pitiful  discovery  (not  worth  remember- 
ing)) the  non-essentials,  the  mechanic  mmmai-plMet  of  the  art,  and 
the  sentiment  is  gone — you  shew  that  you  have  a  further  object  in 
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new,  a  job  to  execnte,  a  feeling  fcnvign  to  the  place,  and  different 
finm  timj  one  dw — you  become  a  bntt  and  a  mark  for  ridicule  to 
tbt  rett  of  the  company — and  you  retire  with  your  pockets  (nil  of 
witdom  from  a  saloon  of  art,  widi  ai  little  right  a*  you  have  to  carry 
off  the  dessert,  (or  what  you  hare  not  been  ahle  to  consume,)  from 
an  inO)  or  a  banquet.  Such,  at  least,  is  our  feeling ;  and  we  had 
rather  make  a  mistake  now  and  then,  as  to  a  tuimero,  at  the  name  of 
a  room  in  which  a  picture  is  placed,  than  spoil  oar  whole  pleasure  in 
looking  at  a  fine  Collection,  and  consequently  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader  in  leammg  what  we  thought  of  it. 

Among  the  pictures  that  haunt  our  eye  in  this  way  is  the  Jldoration 
rflhc  ^i^di,  Inr  N.  Poussin.  It  is  one  of  his  finest  works — elegant, 
graccAil,  fiill  of  feeling,  happy,  enliTening.  It  is  treated  rather  as  a 
dasdcal  than  as  a  sacred  subject.  The  Angels  are  more  like  Cupids 
than  Angels.  They  are,  howerer,  beautifiilty  grouped,  with  various 
and  expresMve  attmides,  and  remind  one,  k^  their  half  antic,  half 
serious  homage,  of  the  line^ 

'  Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies.' 

They  are  laden  with  baskets  of  flowers — the  tone  of  the  [nctnre  is 
rosy,  florid ;  it  seems  to  have  been  painted  at 

'  The  breeiy  call  of  incenK'breatbing  moni,' 

and  the  angels  overhead  sport  and  gambol  in  the  air  with  butterfly- 
wings,  like  hntlerflies.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  productions  that  satisfy 
the  miod,  and  from  which  we  torn  away,  not  from  weariness,  bnt  fr^m 
a  fulness  of  delight. — The  ItrtuSiet  returmng  Tbanit  in  the  WtUemeu 
is  a  fine  picture,  but  inferior  to  this.  Near  it  is  a  group  of  Angels, 
said  to  be  by  Correggio.  The  expressions  are  grotesque  and  fine, 
but  the  colouring  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  his.  The  texture  of  the 
flesh,  as  well  as  the  hue,  too  much  resembles  the  skin  of  ripe  fruit. 
We  meet  with  several  fine  landscapes  of  the  two  Poussins,  (particularly 
one  of  a  rocky  eminence  by  Caspar,)  in  the  room  before  you  come 
to  the  RemlHandts,  in  which  the  mixture  of  grey  rock  and  green 
trees  and  shrubs  is   beautifully  managed,  with   striking   truth   and 


Among  detached  and  smaller  luctnres,  we  would  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  an  exquisite  head  of  a  ChiM,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  a  fine  Salvator  in  the  inner  room  of  all :  in  the 
room  leading  to  it,  a  pleasing,  glassy  Cuyp,  an  airy,  earthy-looking 
Teiuen,  aad  a  JUetier  and  a  Sie^ii^  Child,  by  Gaidot  in  the  Saloon, 
a  St,  Calberhie,  one  of  Parmegiaoo's  most  gracefiil  pictures ;  a  Si. 
yfyut,  by  Domenichino,  full  of  sweetness,  thought,  and  feeling ;  and 
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two  pictaree  by  Raphael,  that  have  a  look  at  if  painted,  oo  paper :  a 
Repon  in  Egypt,  and  St.  Lute  pamliitg  the  Vtrgin,  both  adraiiable 
for  drawing  and  expreuion,  and  a  rich,  purple,  crayon  tone  of 
colouriog.  Wherever  Raphael  it,  there  it  grace  and  dignity,  and 
an  informiog  toul.  Id  the  latt-meotioned  room,  Dear  the  cntraocet  is 
alto  a  Cenvertum  of  SaUu  Paul,  by  RubeDi,  of  infinite  spirit, 
brilliancy,  and  delicacy  of  execution. 

But  it  is  in  the  targe  room  to  the  right,  that  the  tplendoar  and 
power  of  Rubens  reign  tnuniphant  and  unrivalled,  and  yet  he  has 
here  to  contend  with  highest  workt  and  namei.  The  four  large 
pictores  ofeccletiastical  subjects,  the  Meeling  of  Abram  and  Melebut£t, 
the  Gathering  "f  Manna,  the  EvangtJitti,  and  the  Fatheri  of  the  Church, 
have  no  match  in  thit  country  for  scenic  porap,  and  dazzling  airy 
effect.  The  figures  are  coloital ;  and  it  might  be  taid,  without  much 
extraragance,  that  the  drawing  and  colouring  are  so  too.^  He  seems 
to  have  painted  with  a  huge  sweeping  gigantic  pencil,  and  with  broad 
masses  of  unalloyed  colour.  The  spectator  is  (at  it  were]  thrown 
back  by  the  pictures,  and  surreys  them,  as  if  placed  at  a  stupendous 
height,  as  well  as  distance  from  him.  Thit,  indeed,  is  their  hiitory ; 
they  were  painted  to  be  placed  in  tome  Jesuit's  church  abroad,  at  an 
deration  u  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  Rubens  would  hare  started  to  see 
them  in  a  drawing-room  or  on  the  ground.  Had  be  foreseen  tach  a 
result,  he  would  perhaps  have  added  something  to  the  correctness  of 
the  features,  and  taken  something  from  the  gorgeous  crudeneti  of  the 
colour.  But  there  it  grandeur  of  compotition,  involution  of  form, 
motion,  character  in  its  vast,  rude  outline,  the  impoting  contratt  of 
iky  and  flesh,  fine  grotesque  heads  of  old  age,  florid  youth,  and  fawn- 
like beauty !  You  see  nothing  but  patriarcht,  pruneval  men  and 
women,  walking  among  temples,  or  treading  the  iky— or  the  earth, 
whh  an  'air  and  gesture  prcnully  eminent,'  at  if  they  trod  the  tky — 
when  man  first  rote  from  nothing  to  his  native  sublimity.  We  cannot 
describe  these  pictures  in  their  details  \  they  are  one  staggering  blow 
after  another  of  the  mighty  hand  that  traced  them.  All  it  cait  in 
the  same  mould,  all  is  filled  with  the  same  spirit,  all  is  clad  in  the 
same  gaudy  robe  of  tight.  Rubens  was  at  home  here ;  \xaforit  was 
the  processional,  the  showy,  and  the  impoting;  he  grew  almost 
drunk  and  wanton  with  the  sense  of  hit  power  ovh  such  subjects; 
and  he,  in  &ct,  left  these  [nctnres  unfinished  in  some  particulart,  that, 
for  the  place  and  object  for  which  they  were  intended,  thev  might  be 
perfect.  They  were  done  (it  it  taid]  for  tapestries  from  small 
design)^  and  carried  nearly  to  their  present  state  of  finishing  by  his 

'  We  besrd  it  well  slid  the  otber  dij,  thit  *  RnbcDi'i  ptctdrci  were  the  pslette 
of  Titian.* 
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•cbolars.  There  is  a  nnaUer  ptctnre  io  the  lame  room,  Ixum 
tmbraang  tbefabe  Juno,  which  point*  ont  aod  define*  their  style  of 
art  ind  adaptation  for  remote  ellect.  There  is  a  delicacy  in  this 
]ait  ptctnre  (which  it,  however  of  the  size  of  life)  chat  makes  it 
look  like  a  minianire  in  comparison.  The  flesh  of  the  women  is  like 
lilies,  OT  like  milk  strewed  npoD  ivory.  It  is  soft  and  pearly ;  but, 
in  the  larger  pictures,  it  is  heightened  beyond  nature,  the  veil  of  air 
between  the  spectator  and  the  figures,  when  placed  in  the  proper 
position,  heitig  supposed  to  give  the  last  Guishing.  Near  the  Ltion  is 
an  historical  female  figure,  by  Cuido,  which  will  not  bear  any  com- 
MrisoD  for  transparency  and  delicacy  of  tint  with  the  two  Junos. — 
Ridtens  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  leent-pamtfr  in  the  world,  if  we 
except  Paul  Veronese,  and  the  Fleming  was  to  him  flat  and  msipid. 
*  It  is  place  which  lesaeni  and  sets  oflT.'  We  once  saw  two  pictures 
of  Rubens'  hung  by  the  side  of  the  Marriagi  of  Catta  in  the  Louvre ; 
and  they  looked  nothing.  The  Paul  Veronese  nearly  occupied  the 
side  of  a  large  ro<mi  (the  modem  French  exhibition-room]  and  it  was 
like  kxdEtDK  through  the  side  of  a  wall,  or  at  a  splendid  banquet  and 
gallery,  full  of  people,  and  full  of  interest.  The  texture  of  the  two 
Rubenses  was  woolfy,  or  flowery,  or  /atliBj :  it  was  all  alike ;  but  in 
the  Venetian's  great  work  the  pillars  were  of  stone,  the  floor  was 
marble,  the  tables  were  wood,  the  dresses  were  various  stuffs,  the  sky 
was  air,  the  flesh  was  flesh ;  the  groups  were  living  men  and  women. 
Turks,  emperours,  ladies,  painters,  musicians — all  was  real,  dazzling, 
profuse,  astonishing.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  dogs  under  the  table 
might  get  up  and  bark,  or  that  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  the  whole 
assembly  might  rise  and  disperse  in  different  directions,  in  an  instant, 
This  picture,  however,  was  considered  as  the  triumph  of  Paul 
Venmese,  and  the  two  by  the  Flemish  artist  that  hung  beside  it 
were  vny  inferior  to  some  of  his,  and  assuredly  to  those  now 
cxhibated  in  the  Gallery  at  Lord  Grosvenor**,  Neither  do  we  viith 
by  this  allusion  to  disparage  Rubens ;  for  we  think  him  aa  the  whole 
a  greater  genius,  and  a  greater  painter,  than  the  rival  we  have  here 
mosed  to  him,  as  we  may  attempt  to  shew  when  we  come  to  speak 
cri  the  Collection  at  Bleuhnm, 

There  are  some  divine  Claudes  in  the  same  room ;  and  they  too 
are  like  looking  through  a  window  at  a  select  and  conscious  landscape. 
Ilicre  are  five  or  six,  all  capital  for  the  composition,  and  highly 
preserved.  There  is  a  strange  and  somewhat  momalaiu  one  of  Cbritt 
n>  ibi  Moaitt,  as  if  the  artist  had  tried  to  contradict  himself,  and  yet 
it  it  Claude  all  over.  Nobody  but  he  could  punt  one  single  atom  of 
it.  The  Mouni  is  stuck  up  in  the  very  centre  of  the  picture,  against 
all  rule,  like  a  huge  dir^pye :  but  then  what  an  air  breathes  round  it, 
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what  a  wa  endrcle*  it,  wlut  Tcrdure  clothet  it.  what  flocka  and  herds 
feed  round  it,  immortal  and  unchaDged !  Clove  by  it  ■•  the  ^reh  ^ 
Coiutantiae  \  but  this  is  to  as  a  bitter  diaappointment.  A  print  of  it 
hung  in  a  little  room  in  the  country,  where  we  used  to  ccMtempIate  it 
by  the  hour  together,  and  day  after  day,  and  '  tigi  tmr  timtf'  into 
the  picture.  It  was  the  moat  graceful,  the  mo«  periect  of  all  Claode's 
compontioni.  The  Temple  teemed  to  come  forward  into  the  middle 
of  the  picture,  ai  in  a  dance,  to  ihow  its  unrivalled  beaoty,  the 
Vashti  of  the  tcene !  Young  tree*  bent  their  branchet  over  it  with 
playful  tendemeH ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  stream,  at  which 
cattle  stooped  to  drink,  there  grew  a  stately  grove,  erect,  with  answer- 
mg  looks  of  beauty :  the  distance  between  retired  into  air  and 
gleaming  shores.  Never  was  there  scene  so  fair, '  so  absolute,  that 
in  itself  summ'd  all  delight.'  How  did  we  with  to  compare  it  with 
the  picture  !  The  trees,  we  thought,  mutt  be  of  vernal  green — the 
sky  recalled  the  mild  dawn,  or  softened  evening.  No,  the  branches 
of  the  trees  are  red,  ttie  sky  burned  up,  the  whole  bard  and  uncomfort- 
able. This  it  oot  the  picture,  the  pnnt  of  which  we  used  to  gaze  at 
enamoured — there  is  another  somewhere  that  we  still  shall  see !  There 
are  finer  specimens  of  the  Morning  aaJ  E^ttmag  of  the  Roman  En^nre^ 
at  Lord  Radnor't,  in  Wiltshire.  Thote  here  have  a  more  polithed, 
tUantd  look,  but  we  cannot  prefer  them  on  that  account.  In  one 
comer  of  the  room  it  a  Si,  Bruno,  by  Andrea  Saccht — a  fine  study, 
with  pale  face  and  garments,  a  saint  dying  (m  it  should  seem) — but 
as  he  dies,  conscious  of  an  imdying  spirit.  The  old  Catholic  painters 
put  the  toul  of  religion  into  their  pictores — ^for  they  felt  it  within 
themteives. 

There  are  two  Titians — fie  Woman  taitn  in  AAthiry,  and  a  large 
mountainous  landscape  with  the  story  of  Jupiter  and  jftoicfe.  The 
last  is  rich  and  striking,  but  not  equal  to  his  best ;  and  the  former, 
we  think,  one  of  his  most  exceptionable  pictures,  both  in  character, 
and  (we  add)  colonring.  In  the  last  particular,  it  is  tricky,  and 
discovers,  instead  of  concealing  its  an.  The  flesh  is  not  transparent, 
but  a  tranjpareiuy !  Let  us  not  forget  a  fine  Synders,  a  BoarJmnt, 
which  is  highly  spirited  and  natural,  as  far  as  tiie  animals  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  is  faieif,  and  wants  the  tone  and  general  elfect  that 
Rubens  would  have  thrown  over  it.  In  the  middle  of  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  room,  is  the  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  by  Munllo.  It 
is  a  lively,  out-of-door  scene,  iiill  of  bustle  and  entression ;  but  it 
rather  brings  ut  to  the  tents  and  faces  of  two  bands  of  gypsiei  meeting 
on  a  ccHmnon  heath,  than  carries  us  back  to  the  remote  times,  places, 
and  events,  treated  of.  Murillo  was  the  painter  of  nature,  not  of 
the  imagination.     There  is  a  Siitfif^  C^ld  bj  him,  over  the  door  of 
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tbe  mIood  fan  admiraUe  cal>ineC-]rictur«),  aod  atuther  of  a  itoy,  a 
tittle  (pirited  nude,  brown,  glowing,  <of  the  earth,  earthy,'  the  fli^ 
tbtvoBgUy  baked,  ai  if  he  had  come  out  of  an  oven ;  and  who  regards 
yon  with  a  look  aa  if  he  waa  afraid  yon  might  bind  him  ^prentice  to 
•oroe  trade  or  handicraft,  or  send  him  to  a  Snnday-achool ;  and  so 
pot  an  end  to  his  abort,  happy,  careless  life— to  his  letaona  from  that 
great  teacher,  the  Son — to  his  phyiic,  the  ^r — to  his  bed,  the  earth — 
and  to  the  soul  of  hii  rery  being.  Liberty ! 

The  first  room  you  enter  is  filled  with  some  very  good  and  some 
my  bad  En^sh  pictorca.  There  ia  Hogarth'a  Dittruted  Poit — 
die  Dtalb  ofWiJ/t,  by  West,  which  is  not  so  good  aa  the  print  would 
lead  na  to  expect — u  excellent  whole-length  portrait  of  a  youth,  by 
GaifMborongh — A  Man  wkb  a  Hawk,  by  Nortbcote,  and  Mrt. 
Siddemt  at  the  Tn^  Mtue,  by  Sir  Joshua.  This  portrait  Lord 
Grotvenor  booght  the  other  day  for  £1760.  It  has  risen  in  price 
every  time  it  has  been  sold.  Sir  Joshua  sold  it  for  two  or  three 
hmdred  ponnds  to  a  Mr.  Calonne.  It  was  then  purchased  by  Mr. 
Deseofana  who  ported  with  it  to  Mr.  William  Smith  for  3  larger  sum 
(we  belicTe  ^500)  ;  and  at  the  sale  of  that  gendcman's  pictures,  it 
waa  bought  ^  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  the  last  noprietor,  for  a  thouaand 
guineas.  While  it  was  io  the  possessioa  of  Mr.  Deseofans,  a  copy  of 
it  waa  taken  by  a  fopl  of  Sir  Jochoa's,  of  the  name  of  Score,  which 
ia  now  in  the  Dnlwich  GaUery,  and  which  we  always  took  for  an 
nigioal.  The  size  of  the  ori^oal  is  larger  than  the  com-  There 
waa  a  dead  child  pointed  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  Sir  Joahua 
Reynolda  afterwards  dialiked,  and  he  had  the  canras  doubled  upon 
the  frame  to  hide  it.  It  has  been  let  out  again,  but  we  did  not  observe 
whether  the  child  was  there.     We  think  it  had  better  not  be  seen. 

We  do  not  wish  to  draw  invidioua  comparisons ;  yet  we  may  say, 
in  reference  to  the  pictures  in  Lord  Grosreoor's  Collectiou,  and  those 
at  develand-hofise,  that  the  ftmner  are  distinguished  most  t^  elegance, 
brilliancy,  and  high  preservation  t  while  those  belongbg  to  the 
Harqnia  of  Stafford  look  more  like  old  jnctnres,  and  have  a  corre- 
spcmding  tone  of  richness  and  magnificence.  We  have  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  both,  but  we  confess  we  have  &llen  very  short  even 
of  oar  own  hopes  and  expectations. 


PICTURES  AT  WILTON,  STOURHEAD,  Sec. 

SuMBinr  Plain,  barren  as  it  is,  is  rich  in  coUectioos  and  monuments 
of  arL  There  are,  within  the  distance  of  a  finr  miles,  Wilton, 
LongfOTd-Caatle,  Foothill-Abbey,  Stourhead,  and  last  though   not 
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least  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  Stonehenge,  that  <  huge,  dumb  heap,' 
that  staodi  oo  the  blasted  heath,  and  looks  like  a  group  of  giaiU^, 
bewildered,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  encumbering  the  earth,  and 
turned  to  stone,  while  in  the  act  of  warring  on  Heaven.  An  sttempt 
ha*  lately  been  made  to  give  to  it  an  antediluvian  origin.  Its  mysdc 
round  is  in  all  probability  fated  to  remain  mscrutable,  a  mighty  maze 
withont  a  plan ;  but  still  the  imagination,  when  once  curiosity  aod 
wonder  have  taken  possession  of  it,  heaves  with  its  restless  load, 
launches  conjecture  farther  and  farther  back  beyond  the  land-marks 
of  time,  and  strives  to  bear  down  all  impediments  in  its  course,  as  the 
ocean  strivei  to  overleap  some  vast  promontory ! 

Fonthill- Abbey,  which  was  formerly  hermcdcally  sealed  against  all 
intrusion,!  is  at  present  open  to  the  whole  world ;  and  Wilton-Houee, 
and  Longford-Castle,  which  were  formerly  open  to  every  one,  are  at 
present  shut,  except  to  ptthicnert,  and  a  favoured  few.  Why  is  this 
greater  degree  of  strictoeas  in  the  latter  instances  resorted  to  ?  In 
proportion  as  the  taste  for  works  of  art  becomes  more  general,  do 
these  Noble  Persons  wish  to  set  bounds  to  and  disappomt  public 
curiosity  ?  Do  they  think  that  the  admiration  bestowed  on  fine 
inctnres  or  rare  sculpture  lessens  their  value,  or  divides  the  property, 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  with  the  possessor  i  Or  do  they  think  that 
setting  aside  the  formality  of  these  new  regulations,  three  persons  in 
the  course  of  a  whole  year  would  intrude  out  of  an  impertinent 
curiosity  to  see  liar  houses  aitd  furniture,  without  having  a  just  value 
for  them  as  objects  of  art  ?  Or  u  the  expence  of  keeping  servants  to 
shew  the  apartments  made  the  plea  of  this  churlish,  narrow  system  ? 
The  public  are  ready  enough  to  pay  servants  for  their  attendance,  and 
those  persons  are  quite  as  forward  to  do  this  who  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  such  places  on  foot  as  those  who  approach  them  in  a  post-chaise  or 
on  horseback  with  a  livery  servant,  which,  it  seems,  is  the  prescribed 
and  fashionable  etiquette !  Whatever  is  the  cause,  we  are  sorry  for 
it ;  more  particularly  as  it  compels  us  to  gpeak  of  these  two  admired 
Collections  from  memory  only.      It  is  several  years  since  we  saw 

'  Thii  ii  not  abaolutelf  true.  Mr.  Biokt  the  yonngtr,  sail  another  yonng 
gentleman,  formed  ■□  eiception  to  thii  rule,  ind  contrived  to  gel  into  the  Abbcy- 
gToaadt,  ia  ipite  of  wiraiag,  ju)t  m  (he  leclote  proprietor  happened  to  be  pauiog 
by  the  ipot.  Intteid,  however,  of  minifeiting  icy  djapleaiure,  he  gave  them  i 
m«t  polite  reception,  ibewed  them  whitcTcr  they  upieucd  ■  with  to  tee,  laked 
them  to  dinner,  md  sfter  piuing  the  day  in  the  freatcK  conviviality,  diimiMed 
them  by  laying,  'That  they  might  gel  out  ta  they  got  is.'  Thii  WM  certainly  i 
good  jeat.  Our  youthful  adventurera  on  forbidden  grcnind,  [o  the  midat  of  their 
feative  aecurily,  might  have  expected  aome  aach  ihrewd  turn  from  the  antithetical 
genhii  of  the  author  of  Vathek,  who  nuket  hi*  liero,  in  a  paroxyam  of  impatience, 
call  out  for  '  the  Koran  and  B»ar  ! ' 
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tbem-,  but  thae  are  tome  impreuioDi  of  tbia  tort  that  are  proof 
^aintt  tiine. 

Lord  Radnor  hat  tlie  two  hiaooB  Claudes,  the  Morning  aod 
£wiim;  of  lie  Roman  Emph-i.  Though  aa  laodicapci  they  are 
■wither  so  brilliaat,  nor  £aUhed,  nor  varied,  as  some  of  this  Artist's, 
there  it  a  weight  and  coucentration  of  historic  feeling  about  them 
which  many  of  liis  allegorical  productions  want.  In  Uie  first,  half- 
finished  buildings  and  massy  columna  rise  amidst  the  dawning  effulgence 
that  is  streaked  with  rims  of  inextiaguishable  light ;  and  a  noble  tree 
in  the  foreground,  ample,  luxuriant,  hangs  and  broods  over  the 
growing  design.  There  is  a  dim  mistioesi  spread  over  the  scene,  as 
in  the  beginning  of  things.  The  Evamg,  the  companion  to  it,  is 
even  finer.  It  has  all  the  gorgeous  pomp  that  attends  the  meeting  ot 
t^ght  and  Day,  and  a  flood  of  glory  still  prevails  over  the  coming 
shadows.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  some  cattle  are  feeding  on  the 
brink  of  a  glassy  stream,  that  reflects  a  mouldering  ruin  on  one  side 
of  the  [ncture ;  and  so  precise  u  the  touch,  so  true,  so  firm  is  the 
pencilling,  so  classical  the  outline,  that  they  give  one  the  idea  ot 
scnlpmred  cattle,  biting  the  short,  green  turf,  and  seem  an  enchanted 
herd !  They  appear  stamped  on  the  canvas  to  remain  there  for  ever, 
or  as  if  nothing  could  root  them  from  the  spot.  Truth  with  beauty 
suggests  die  feeling  of  immortality.  No  Dutch  picture  ever  suggested 
this  feeling.  The  objects  are  real,  it  is  true ;  but  not  being  beautiful 
or  tmpreasive,  the  mind  feels  no  with  to  mould  them  into  a  permanent 
reality,  to  txnd  them  ibndly  on  the  heart,  or  lock  them  in  the  ima^na- 
tion  as  in  a  sacred  recess,  safe  from  the  envious  canker  of  time.  No 
one  ever  felt  a  longing,  a  sicknets  of  the  heart,  to  see  a  Dutch  land- 
scape twice ;  but  those  of  Claude,  after  an  absence  of  years,  have 
this  effect,  and  produce  a  kind  of  calenture.  The  reaicm  of  the 
difleretice  is,  that  in  mere  literal  copies  from  nature,  where  the  objects 
are  not  interesting  in  themselves,  the  only  attraction  is  to  see  the 
felicity  of  the  execution ;  and  having  once  witnessed  this,  we  are 
satisfied.  But  there  is  nothing  to  stir  the  fanc^,  to  keep  alive  the 
yearnings  of  passion.  We  remember  one  other  picture  (and  but  one) 
in  Lord  Radnor's  Collection,  that  was  of  this  ideal  character.  It 
was  a  Mt^daien  by  Guido,  with  streaming  hair,  and  streaming  eyes 
Icwking  upwards — full  of  sentiment  and  beauty. 

There  is  but  one  line  picture  at  Wilton-house,  the  Fanuiy  Vaiittfh ; 
with  a  noble  Gallery  of  antique  marbles,  which  we  may  pronounce  to 
be  bvaluable  to  the  lover  of  art  or  to  the  student  of  history  or  human 
nature.  Roman  Emperors  or  Proconsuls,  the  poets,  orators,  and 
almost  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity,  are  here  '  ranged  in  a  row,'  and 
palpaUy  embo£ed  either  in  genuine  or  traditional  busts.     Some  of 
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tbew  indicate  an  almCMt  preternatural  capacity  and  inspired  awfulneu 
of  look,  particularly  eome  of  the  earlier  cages  and  fabulist*  of  GreecC) 
which  we  apprehend  to  be  itUal  represcntationi ;  iriiilc  other  more 
modern  and  better  authenticated  one*  of  celebrated  Roman*  are 
dittingaUhed  by  the  ttrength  and  limplicity  of  common  EnglUh  headi 
of  the  best  class. — The  large  picture  of  the  Pembroke  Fanulj,  \yj 
Vand]le,  is  unriTalled  in  its  kind.  It  is  a  history  of  the  time.  It 
throwB  US  iwark  two  centuries  back  to  men  and  manners  that  no 
longer  exist.  The  members  of  a  Noble  House  ('tis  a  hundred  and 
wxty  years  since)  are  brought  together  «  propria  perama,  and  appear 
in  all  the  varieties  of  age,  character,  and  costume.  There  are  the  old 
Lord  and  Lady  Pemlwoke,  who  '  keep  their  state '  raised  somewhat 
above  the  other  groups ; — the  one  a  lively  old  gentleman,  who  seem* 
as  if  he  could  once  have  whispered  a  flattering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's 
ear ;  hi*  help-mate  looking  a  little  fat  and  sulky  Inr  his  side,  probably 
calculating  the  ezpence  of  the  picture,  and  not  weU  nnder*taoding  the 
event  of  it — there  are  the  daughter*,  pretty,  well-drecsed,  el^ut 
girls,  but  somewhat  insipid,  sentimental,  and  vacant — then  there  are 
the  two  eldest  sons,  that  might  be  said  to  have  walked  out  of  Mr. 
Burke's  description  of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  the  one  a  perfect  courtier, 
a  carpet-knight,  smooth-faced,  handsome,  almost  efieminate,  that 
seems  to  have  moved  all  his  life  to  '  the  mood  of  lute*  and  kA, 
recorders,'  decked  in  silks  and  embroidery  like  the  tender  flower 
issuing  from  its  glossy  Iblds ;  the  other  the  gallant  soldier,  shrewd, 
bold,  hardy,  with  spurred  heel  and  tawny  boskioi,  ready  to  '  mount 
DD  barbed  steeds,  and  witch  the  world  with  noble  honemanship ' — 
down  to  the  untutored,  carroty-headed  boy,  the  Gooie-Gibbie  of  the 
piece,  who  appear*  to  have  been  just  dragged  from  the  farm-yard  to 
■it  for  his  picture,  and  stares  about  him  in  a*  great  a  heat  and  fright 
as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  clouds  ; — all  in  this  admirable,  living 
composition  i*  in  its  place,  in  kee^ung,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the  age 
uid  of  the  master's  hand.  Even  the  oak-pannele  have  an  elaborate, 
antiquated  look,  and  the  furniture  has  an  aspect  of  cumbrous,  conscious 
digmty.  It  should  not  be  omitted  that  it  was  here  (in  the  house  or 
the  adjoining  magnificent  grouodsj  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote  hi* 
Akcadia  ;  and  the  story  of  Musiaorus  and  PhUoclea,  of  Mopsa  and 
Dorcas,  is  quaintly  traced  on  oval  pannels  in  the  principal  drawing- 
It  is  on  this  account  that  we  are  compelled  to  find  fault  with  the 
Collection  at  Fonthill  Abbey,  because  it  exhibits  no  picture  of 
remarkable  eminence  that  can  be  ranked  as  an  heir-loom  of  the 
imaginatioD — which  cannot  be  spoken  of  but  our  thoughts  take  wing 
and  stretch  themselves  toward*  it^-the  very  name  of  which  is  music 
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to  the  instnicted  ear.  We  would  not  give  a  nub  to  m  aaj  Gillectioa 
that  does  not  contain  mme  (ingle  pictnrc  at  leait,  that  haunts  ui  with 
an  nneavy  aenM  of  joy  for  twenty  miles  of  road,  that  may  cheer  u»  U 
mtcrrals  for  twenty  year*  of  life  to  come.  Without  some  inch 
thougbta  aa  these  riveted  in  the  brain,  die  lover  and  disciple  of  art 
woold  truly  be  '  of  all  men  the  moat  miaeraUe : '  but  with  them 
hoTcring  round  him,  and  erer  and  anon  ihining  with  their  glad  Initre 
into  hit  sleepleu  (onl,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  fate,  or  fortune. 
We  look,  and  lo !  here  is  one  at  oar  iide,  facing  us,  though  fu- 
diitant  It  ia  the  Young  Man's  Head,  in  the  Louvre,  by  Titian, 
that  ii  not  unlike  Jerooymo  della  Porretta  in  Sir  Charlea  Grandiaon. 
What  a  look  ia  there  of  cabn,  unalterable  aelf-poteession — 
'  Above  all  pain,  all  paidon,  and  all  pride ; ' 

that  draws  the  evil  out  of  homan  life,  that  while  we  look  U  it 
tranafert  the  same  sentiment  to  our  own  breasts,  and  makes  us  feel  aa 
if  nothing  mean  or  litde  could  ever  disturb  ui  again  I  This  is  high 
an ;  the  rest  is  mechanical.  But  there  is  nothing  like  this  at  FonthiU 
(oh  I  no),  but  every  thing  which  is  the  very  reverse.  As  this,  how- 
ever, is  an  extreme  omnton  of  ours,  and  may  be  a  prejudice,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  support  it  by  Bicts.  There  is  not  then  a  single  Titian 
in  all  tfaii  boaated  and  expensive  Collection — there  is  not  a  Raphael — 
there  is  not  a  Rubens  (except  one  amall  sketch) — there  is  not  a 
Gnido,  nor  a  Vandyke — there  is  not  a  Rembrandt,  there  i*  not  a 
Nicolo  Pousain,  nor  a  fine  Claude,  The  two  Altieri  Claudea,  which 
might  Iiave  redeemed  FonthiU,  Mr.  Beckfbrd  sold.  What  ihall  we 
say  to  a  Collection,  which  uniformly  and  deliberately  rejects  every 
great  work,  and  every  great  name  in  art,  to  make  room  for  idle 
rarities  and  curiositiea  of  mechanical  skill  i  It  was  hardly  neceasary 
to  build  a  cathedral  to  «et  up  a  toy-shop!  Who  woiild  paint  a 
miniature-p cture  to  tiang  it  at  the  top  of  the  Monument  ?  This  huge 
pile  (capable  of  better  things)  is  cut  up  into  a  parcel  of  little  room*, 
and  those  little  rooms  are  stuck  fiill  of  little  pictures,  and  t^aaterie. 
Mr.  Beckford  may  talk  of  his  Diamond  Bercttm,  and  so  on  :  this  is 
but  the  language  of  a  puil-nuufre  in  art;  but  the  author  of  Vathbk 
(with  hi*  leave)  is  not  z pctii-mailre.  His  genius,  as  a  writer,  'hath 
a  devil : '  his  taate  in  pictures  is  the  quintessence  and  rectified  spirit 
<£t^rf^t.  He  teems  not  to  be  susceptible  of  the  poetry  of  painting, 
or  else  to  set  hi*  face  agsunst  it.  It  is  obviously  a  first  principle  with 
him  to  exclude  whatever  has  feeling  or  imagination — to  polish  the 
aur&ce,  and  *up|>re**  the  *oul  of  art — to  proscribe,  by  a  swee|»ng 
clante  or  at  one  fell  awoop,  every  thbg  approaching  to  grace,  or  beauty, 
or  gFaodeor— to  cnuh  the  sense  of  [deanire  or  of  power  in  embryo 
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— aad  to  rednce  all  nature  and  art,  aa  far  as  poMible,  to  the  texture 
and  lerel  of  a  China  diih — gmootb,  glittering,  cold,  and  unfeeling! 
We  do  not  object  so  much  to  the  predilection  for  Tcnien,  Wourer- 
mans,  or  Onade — we  like  to  see  natural  objecti  natnrally  painted 
— but  we  uneqniTOcally  hate  the  affectedly  mean,  the  elaborately  little, 
the  oitcDtatiouily  pcrrcrse  and  distorted,  Polemberg's  valU  of  amber, 
Micris's  groupt  of  steel,  Vanderwerf  s  irory  fleah ; — yet  these  are  the 
chief  delight!  of  the  Ute  proprietor  of  Fon^ill-abbey !  la  it  that  his 
nund  ii  *a  rolcano  burnt  out,'  and  that  he  likes  his  senses  to  repose 
and  be  gratified  with  Persian  carpets  and  enamelled  pictures  i  Or 
are  there  not  traces  of  the  same  infirmity  of  feeling  even  in  the  high- 
souled  Vathek,  who  compliments  the  complexion  of  the  two  pages  of 
Fakreddin  at  being  equal  to  *  the  porcelain  of  Franguestan  ?  *  Atas ! 
Who  would  bare  thought  that  the  Caliph  Vathek  would  hare 
dwindled  down  into  an  Emperor  of  China  and  King  nf  Japan  i  But 
so  it  is. — 

Stourhead,  the  teat  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  did  not  answer 
our  expectadons.  But  Stourton,  the  village  where  it  stands,  made  up 
for  our  disappointment.  After  passing  the  park-gate,  which  is  a 
beautiftil  and  renerable  relic,  yon  descend  into  Stourton  by  a  sharp- 
winding  decliTity,  almost  like  going  under-ground,  between  high 
hedges  of  laurel  trees,  and  with  an  expanse  of  woods  and  water  spread 
beneath.  It  is  a  sort  of  rural  Herculaneum,  a  anbterranean  retreat. 
The  inn  is  like  a  modernized  guard-house ;  the  village-church  stands 
on  a  lawn  without  any  inclosore ;  a  row  of  cottages  facing  it,  with 
their  white-washed  walls  and  flaunting  honey-suckles,  are  neatness 
itself.  Every  thing  has  an  air  of  elegance,  and  yet  tells  a  tale  of 
other  times.  It  is  a  place  that  might  be  held  sacred  to  stiUnets  and 
solitary  musing  I — The  adjoining  mansion  of  Stourhead  commands  an 
eztensire  view  of  Salisbury  Plain,  whose  undulating  swells  shew  the 
earth  in  its  primeval  simplicity,  bare,  with  naked  breasts,  and  varied 
in  its  appearance  only  by  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  that  pass  across 
it.  The  view  without  is  pleasing  and  singular  ;  there  is  little  within- 
doors to  beguile  attention.  There  is  one  raaster-piece  of  colouring 
by  Paul  Veronese,  a  naked  child  with  a  dog.  The  tone  of  the  flesh 
IS  perfection  itself.  On  praising  this  picture  (which  we  always  do 
when  we  like  a  thing)  we  were  told  it  had  been  criticized  by  a  great 
judge,  Mr.  Beckford  of  Fonthill,  who  had  found  fault  with  the 
execution  as  too  coarse  and  muscular.  We  do  not  wonder — it  is  not 
like  his  own  tDmery-ware!  We  should  also  mention  an  exquisite 
Holbein,  the  l/taJ  of  a  Child,  and  a  very  pleasing  little  landscape  by 
Wilson.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  ca[atal  pen-and-ink  drawings 
(views  in  Venice),  by  Canaletd,  and  three  large  copies  after  Guido 
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of  tit  i^ttuu  tittirtd  by  the  Grata,  tht  yfiuiromaJat  and  Hem&u't 
Dabbler.  Tbey  breadie  the  kiqI  of  Kiftness  and  grace,  aixl  remind 
ooe  of  thoK  fair,  Bvlph-like  forms  that  sometimes  detceod  upon  the 
earth  with  fatal,  fascinating  looks,  and  that  <  terapt  bnt  to  betray.' 
After  the  calsDet-pictares  at  FonthiU,eTeo  a  good  copy  of  a  Guido  is 
a  luxury  and  a  relief  to  the  mind :  it  is  something  to  inhale  the  dinne 
airs  that  play  aronnd  his  figures,  and  we  are  satisfied  if  we  can  but 
■  trace  hie  footsteps,  and  his  skirts  ^r-ofT  behold.'  The  rest  of  this 
Collection  is,  for  the  moat  part,  Irasi :  either  Italian  pictures  painted  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Ia*t  century,  or  English  ones  in  the  beginning  of 
this.  It  gave  us  pain  to  see  some  of  the  latter;  and  we  willingly 
draw  a  veil  orer  the  humiliation  of  the  art,  in  the  age  and  country 
that  we  live  in.  We  ought,  however,  to  mention  a  portrait  o£  a 
youth  (the  present  proprietor  of  Stourhead)  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*, 
which  u  elegant,  brilliant, '  though  in  nuns ; '  and  a  spirited  portrait 
by  Northcotc,  of  a  lady  talking  on  her  fingers,  may,  perhaps,  d^enge 
BO  exception  for  itself  to  the  ^wve  general  censure. 

We  with  our  readers  to  go  to  Petworth,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Egremont,  where  they  will  find  the  coolest  grottos  and  the  finest 
Vandyke*  in  the  world.  There  are  eight  or  ten  of  the  latter  that  are 
not  to  be  *urpa**ed  by  the  art  of  man,  and  that  we  have  no  power 
either  to  admire  or  praise  ae  they  deserve.  For  simplicity,  for 
richness,  for  truth  of  nature,  for  airiness  of  execution,  nothing  ever 
was  or  can  be  finer.  We  will  only  mention  those  of  the  Earl  and 
Coastesa  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Newport,  and  Lord  Goring, 
Lord  Strafford,  attd  Lady  Carr,  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 
He  who  possesses  these  pOTtruts  is  rich  indeed,  if  he  ha*  an  eye  to 
aee,  and  a  heart  to  feel  them.  The  one  of  LorJ  Northttmbirlaad  in 
ibe  Tower  is  not  so  good,  tbongh  it  is  thought  better  by  the  multitude. 
That  is,  there  is  a  subject — something  to  talk  about ;  but  in  fact,  the 
expresMon  i*  not  that  of  grief,  or  thought,  or  of  dignified  resignation, 
but  of  a  man  in  ill  health.  Vandyke  was  a  mere  portrait-painter,  but 
he  was  a  perfect  one.  His  fortt  was  not  the  romantic  or  pathetic  ; 
he  was  <of  the  court,  courtly.'  He  had  a  patent  from  the  hand  of 
nature  to  paint  lord*  and  ladie*  in  prosperity  and  quite  at  th«r  ease. 
There  arc  some  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  this  Collection ; 
and  there  are  people  who  persist  in  naming  him  and  Vandyke  in  the 
same  day.  The  rest  of  the  Collection  consist*  (for  the  mott  part)  of 
iiareate  and  family  pictures.  But  there  are  some  admirable  statoe* 
to  be  aeen  here,  chat  it  would  ask  a  morning's  leisure  to  study 
properly. 
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PICTURES  AT  BURLEIGH  HOUSED 
BuRLUOH !  thy  grove*  arc  Inflest,  thy  wallt  are  naked— 
'  And  dull,  cold  winter  doet  itihaUt  here.' 

The  yellow  ercning  rayi  gleam  through  thy  fretted  Gothic  windows ; 
but  I  only  feel  the  nutling  of  withered  branchea  strike  chill  to  my 
brcatt ;  it  wa«  not  to  twenty  years  ago.  Thy  grovei  were  leafleM 
then  at  now :  it  waa  the  middle  of  winter  twice  that  I  viiited  thee 
before;  bat  the  Urk  mounted  in  the  iky*  and  the  lun  amote  my 
youthful  blood  with  it«  ilaot  ray,  and  the  ploughman  whistled  aa  he 
drove  his  team  afield ;  Hope  spread  out  ita  glad  ristas  through  thy 
iair  domaiui  oh,  Burleigh !  Fancy  decked  thy  walli  with  works  of 
•OTereign  art,  and  it  waa  spring,  not  winter,  in  my  breast.  All  is 
still  the  same,  like  a  petrification  of  the  mind — the  same  thinga  in 
the  same  places  f  but  their  efiect  is  not  the  same  upon  me.  I  am 
twenty  years  the  worse  for  wear  and  tear.  What  is  become  of  the 
nerer-ending  studioua  thoughts  that  brought  their  own  reward  or 
promised  good  to  mankind  ?  of  the  tears  that  started  welcome  and 
unbidden  i  of  the  sighs  that  whispered  fiiture  peace  ?  of  the  smile* 
that  shone,  not  in  my  &ce  indeec^  but  that  cheered  my  heart,  and 
made  a  sunshine  there  when  all  was  gloom  around  i  That  fairy 
vision — that  invisible  glory,  by  which  I  was  once  attended — ushered 
into  life,  has  left  my  side,  and  '  iaAeA  to  the  light  of  common  day,' 
and  I  now  see  what  is,  or  has  been — not  wiiat  may  lie  hid  in  Time's 
bright  circle  and  golden  chaptet  1  Perhaps  this  is  the  characteristic 
diSerence  between  youth  and  a  later  period  of  life — that  we,  by 
degrees,  learn  to  take  things  more  as  we  find  them,  call  them  more 
by  their  right  names ;  that  we  feel  the  warmth  of  summer,  but  the 
winter's  cold  as  well  {  that  we  see  beauties,  but  can  spy  defects  in  the 
fairest  face;  and  no  longer  look  at  every  thing  through  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  our  own  ezitteoce.  We  grow  more  literal  and  less 
credulous  every  day,  lose  much  enjoyment,  and  gain  some  useful,  and 
more  useless  knowledge.  The  second  time  I  passed  along  the  road 
that  skirts  Burleigh  Park,  the  morning  was  dank  and  'ways  were 
mire.'  I  saw  and  felt  it  not :  my  mind  was  otherwise  engaged. 
Ah !  thought  I,  there  is  that  fine  old  head  by  Rembrandt ;  there 
within  those  cold  grey  walls,  the  painter  of  old  age  is  enshrined, 
immortalized  m  some  of  his  inimitable  works!  The  name  of 
Rembrandt  lives  in  the  fame  of  him  who  stamped  it  with  renown, 
while  the  name  of  Burleigh  is  kept  np  by  the  present  owner.  An 
*  From  the  New  Monthlj'  Msgaune, 
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artitt  nmra  in  the  imie  of  hu  brain  to  all  pooterity — a  lord  ii 
DOtbiag  without  the  iune  of  hit  bod;  lawfully  begotten,  and  ii  lott 
in  a  loDg  line  of  illnitriDoi  anccuon.  So  much  higher  ia  geniiu  than 
rank — inch  J*  the  diSeience  between  fame  and  title !  A  great  name 
ia  ait  laata  for  centonct — it  requtret  twenty  generation*  of  a  noble 
hotue  to  keep  alire  the  memory  of  the  first  founder  for  the  tame 
length  of  dme.  So  I  reaaoned,  and  wat  not  a  litde  proud  of  my 
ditoDvery. 

In  thit  dreaming  mood,  dieuning  of  deaddett  woikt  and  deathlett 
namet,  I  went  on  to  Peterborough,  patting,  at  it  were,  under  an 
arch-way  of  Fame, 

'  and  tti]]  walking  under, 

Found  tome  new  matter  to  look  up  and  wonder,' 

I  had  bnainett  there :  I  will  not  tay  what,  I  could  at  thit  time  do 
nothing.  I  conld  not  write  a  line — I  could  not  draw  a  ttroke.  '  I 
wat  brutish ;  *  though  not  '  like  warlike  at  the  wolf,  nor  eubde  ai  the 
foz  fer  prey.*  In  wordt,  in  looks,  in  deeds,  I  wat  no  better  than  a 
chaogeluig.  ^hy  then  do  I  set  to  much  value  on  my  exittence 
fiainerly  i  Ob  God !  that  I  could  but  be  for  one  day,  one  hour,  nay 
but  for  an  inttant,  ^to  feel  it  in  all  the  plentitode  of  uncontciout  blitt, 
and  take  one  long,  latt,  Imgering  draught  of  that  full  brinuning  cup  of 
thooghtlett  freedom,)  what  then  I  wat — that  I  might,  at  in  a  trance, 
a  waking  dream,  bear  the  hoarte  murmur  of  the  bargemen,  at  the 
Miniter  tower  appeared  in  the  dim  twilight,  come  up  from  the  willowy 
ttream,  toonding  low  and  underground  like  the  voice  of  the  bittern — 
that  I  might  paint  that  field  opposite  the  window  where  I  lived,  and 
feel  that  there  was  a  green,  dewy  moitture  in  the  tone,  beyond  my 
pcndl't  reach,  bat  thu*  gaining  aunott  a  new  tente,  and  watching  the 
birth  of  new  objectt  without  me — that  I  might  ttroll  down  Peter- 
borough bank,  (a  winter's  day,)  and  see  the  freth  marshes  ttretching 
out  in  endlett  level  perspective,  (as  if  Paul  Potter  had  painted  them,) 
with  the  cattle,  the  windmillt,  and  the  red-tiled  cottages,  gleaming  in 
the  sun  to  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  watch  the  fieldiiu'es  in 
innumerable  flocks,  gamboling  in  the  air,  and  sporting  in  the  tun,  and 
racing  before  the  clouds,  making  smnmertaultt,  and  dazzling  the  eye 
by  throwing  themtelvet  iuto  a  thoutand  figures  and  movementt — that 
I  might  go,  at  then,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  town  where  my  mother  wat 
bom,  and  vitit  the  poor  ferm-house  where  the  was  brought  up,  and 
lean  upon  the  gate  where  she  told  me  the  used  to  stand  when  a  child 
often  yeari  old  and  look  at  the  setting  sun! — I  could  do  all  thit 
Kill ;  bat  with  different  feelings.  As  our  hopes  leave  us,  we  lose  even 
our  intereat  and  regrets  for  the  past.     I  had  at  thit  time,  simple  at  I 
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Mcmed,  manjr  kkxiKxb.  I  could  in  aome  sort  '  play  at  bowls  with 
the  niD  aod  idood  ; '  or,  at  any  rate,  there  wai  no  quettion  in  meta- 
pbytica  that  I  could  not  bandy  to  and  fro,  at  one  might  play  at 
cup-and-ball,  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty  milci  of  the  great  North  Road, 
and  at  it  again,  the  next  day,  aa  Freah  as  erer.  I  «ood  get  tired  trf' 
thii  now,  and  wonder  how  I  managed  formerlv.  I  knew  Tom  Jones 
by  heart,  and  was  deep  in  Peregrine  Pickle.  I  was  intimately 
acquaintol  with  all  the  heroes  aod  heroines  of  ftichardson't  romances, 
and  could  turn  from  one  to  the  other  as  I  pleated.  I  could  con  orer 
that  single  passage  in  Pamela  about  '  her  lumpish  heart,'  attd  never 
have  done  admiring  the  skill  of  the  author  ana  the  troth  of  nature. 
I  had  my  sports  and  recreations  too,  some  such  at  these  following : — 


Bursting  the  lazy  band*  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 
With  all  his  iires  and  travelling  glories  round  hiin. 
Sometiraet  the  moon  on  soft  night  clouds  to  rest. 
Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  breast. 
And  all  the  winkine  stan,  her  handmaids,  keep 
Admiring  itlence  while  those  lovers  sleep. 
Sometimes  outstretcht,  in  very  idleness 
Nought  diMng,  saying  little,  thinking  les^ 
To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air. 
Go  eddying  round  and  small  birds  how  they  fan. 
When  Momer  Autumn  tills  their  beaks  with  com, 
.  Filch'd  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn: 
And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide 
Without  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside 
To  answer  their  small  wants. 
To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by. 
Then  stop  and  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  not  why, 
Like  bashful  younkers  in  society. 
To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 
And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  hit  they  be.' 

I  have  wandered  fsa  enough  from  Burleigh  Hooie ;  but  I  had 
some  aasociatioDB  ^>out  it  which  I  could  not  well  get  rid  of,  without 
troubling  the  reader  with  them. 

The  RembranJit  disappointed  me  quite.  I  could  hardly  find  a 
trace  of  the  impression  which  had  been  inlaid  in  my  imagination.  I 
might  as  well 

'  Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream.' 

Instead  of  broken  wrinkles  and  indented  flesh,  I  saw  hard  lines  and 
stained  canvas.     I  had  seen  better  Rembrandts  since,  and  had  learned 
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to  MC  natDTC  better.  Wat  it  a  disadvantage,  then,  that  for  twenty 
years  I  had  carried  this  fine  idea  in  my  brain,  enriching  it  from  time 
to  time  from  my  obaerrations  of  nature  or  art,  and  raising  it  as  they 
were  raised  i  or  did  it  roach  signify  that  it  was  disturbed  at  last  i 
Neither.  The  picture  was  nothing  to  me :  it  was  the  idea  it  had 
niggested.  The  one  hung  on  the  wall  at  Burleigh ;  the  other  was  an 
heir-loom  in  my  mind.  Was  it  destroyed,  because  the  picture,  after 
kmg  absence,  did  not  answer  to  it  ?  No.  There  were  other  pictures 
in  the  world  that  did,  and  objects  in  nature  still  more  perfect.  This 
is  the  melancholy  privilege  of  art ;  it  exists  chiefly  b  idea,  and  is  not 
liable  to  serious  reverses.  If  we  are  disappointed  in  the  character  of 
one  ve  love,  it  breaks  the  ilhision  altogether ;  for  we  drew  certain 
consequences  from  a  face.  If  an  old  friendship  is  broken  up,  we 
cannot  tell  how  to  replace  it,  without  the  aid  of  bibit  and  a  length  of 
time.  But  a  picture  is  oothing  bata&ce;  it  interestB  us  only  in  idea. 
Hence  we  need  never  be  afraid  of  raising  our  standard  of  taste  too 
high ;  for  the  mind  rises  with  it,  exalted  and  refined,  and  can  never 
be  much  injured  by  finding  out  its  casual  mistakes.  Like  the  possessor 
of  a  splendid  collection,  who  is  indifferent  to  or  turns  away  from 
common  pictures,  we  have  a  selecter  gallery  in  our  own  minds.  In 
this  sense,  the  knowledge  of  art  is  iit  own  exeuSng  great  reward. 
But  is  there  not  danger  that  we  may  become  too  fastidious,  and  have 
nothing  left  to  admire  i  None :  for  the  conceptions  of  the  human 
soni  cannot  rise  superior  to  the  power  of  art ;  or  if  they  do,  then  we 
have  surely  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  The  mind,  in 
what  depends  upon  itself  alone,  'soon  rises  from  defeat  unhurt,* 
though  its  pride  may  be  for  a  moment  *  humbled  by  such  rebuke,' 


As  an  illustration  of  the  same  thing,  there  are  two  Claudes  at 
Burleigh,  which  certainly  do  not  come  up  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
artist's  name.  They  did  not  please  me  formerly :  the  sky,  the  water, 
the  trees  seemed  all  too  blue,  too  much  of  the  colour  of  indigo.  But  I 
believed,  and  wondered.  I  could  oo  longer  admire  these  specimens 
of  the  aitist  at  present,  but  assuredly  my  admiratioD  of  the  artist  him- 
self was  not  less  than  before ;  for  since  then,  I  had  seen  other  works 
by  the  same  hand, 

'  inimitable  on  earth 

By  model  or  by  shading  pendl  drawn,' — 

every  idea  that  the  mind  could  form  of  art,  except  by 
D  them-     I  remember  one  in  particular  that  Walsh  Porter 
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had  (a  bow-shot  beyond  aJl  others) — a  vernal  landscape,  an  'Hes- 
periao  fable  true,'  with  a  blue  unclouded  *ky,  and  green  trees  and 
grey  turrets  and  an  unruffled  sea  beyond.  But  never  was  there  sky 
so  soft  or  trees  so  clad  with  spring,  such  air-drawn  towers  or  such 
halcyon  seas :  Zephyr  seemed  to  fan  the  air,  and  Mature  looked  on 
and  smiled.  The  name  of  Claude  has  alone  something  m  it  that 
softens  and  harmonises  the  mind.  It  touches  a  magic  chord.  Oh  1 
matchless  scenes,  oh !  orient  skies,  bright  with  purple  and  gold ;  ye 
opening  glades  and  distant  sunny  vales,  glittering  with  fleecy  flocks, 
pour  all  your  enchantment  into  my  soul,  let  it  reflect  your  chastened 
image,  and  forget  all  meaner  things!  Perhaps  the  most  ajfecung 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great  artist  is  the  character  drawn  of 
him  by  an  embent  master,  in  his  Dream  of  a  Pdaler. 

<  On  a  ludden  I  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  cloud  or  miitj  and  my  guide 
wafted  roe  through  the  air,  till  we  aiishted  on  a  most  delicious  rural  spot. 
I  perceived  it  was  the  early  hour  of  the  mom,  when  the  sun  had  not  nsen 
above  the  horizon.  We  were  alone,  except  chat  at  a  little  distance  a 
young  shepherd  playtd  on  his  flanolct  as  he  walked  before  his  herd, 
conducting  them  from  the  fold  to  the  pasture.  The  elevated  pastoral  air 
be  played  charmed  tne  by  its  simplicity,  and  seemed  to  animate  his  obedient 
flock.  The  atmosphere  was  clear  and  perfectly  calm  :  and  now  the  rising 
sun  gradually  illumined  the  tine  landscape,  and  began  Co  discover  to  our 
view  the  distant  country  of  immense  extent.  I  stood  awhile  in  expectation 
of  what  might  next  present  itself  of  dazzling  splendour,  when  the  only 
object  which  appeared  to  fill  this  natural,  grand,  and  simple  scene,  was  a 
rustic  who  entered,  not  far  &om  the  place  where  we  stood,  who  by  hit 
habiliments  seemed  nothing  better  than  a  peasant^  he  led  a  poor  little  ass, 
which  was  loaded  with  all  the  implements  required  by  a  painter  in  his  work. 
After  advancing  a  fen  paces  he  stood  still,  and  with  an  air  of  rapture 
seemed  to  contemplate  the  rising  aun  :  he  new  fell  on  his  knees,  directed 
bis  eyes  towards  heaven,  crossed  himself,  and  then  went  on  with  eager 
looks,  as  if  to  make  choice  of  the  mo^C  advantageous  spot  from  which  to 
make  his  studies  as  a  painter.  "This,"  said  my  conductor,  "is  that 
Claude  Gelce  of  Lorraine,  who,  nobly  disdaining  the  low  employment  to 
which  he  was  originally  bred,  left  it  with  all  its  advantages  of  competence 
and  ease  to  embrace  his  present  state  of  poverty,  in  order  to  adorn  the 
world  with  works  of  most  accomplished  excellence." ' 

There  is  a  little  Paul  Brill  at  Burleigh,  in  the  same  room  with  the 
Rembrandts,  that  dazzled  me  many  years  ago,  and  delighted  me  the 
other  day.  It  looked  as  sparklmg  as  if  the  sky  came  through 
the  ftarae.  I  found,  or  fancied  I  found,  those  pictures  the  best  that 
I  remembered  before,  though  they  might  in  the  interval  have  Bided  a 
little  to  my  eyes,  or  lost  some  of  their  original  brightness.  I  did  not 
see  the  small  head  of  Queen  Mary  by  Holbein,  which  formerly  struck 
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me  w  forcibly ;  bat  I  have  little  doubt  retpectiog  it,  for  Holbein  was 
a  sure  band;  be  only  wanted  effect,  and  thia  picture  looked  through 
you.  One  of  my  old  favourttM  wai  the  Head  ofaa  jlr^el,  by  GuidOi 
Dearly  a  profile,  looking  up,  and  with  vinga  behind  the  back.  It  was 
hung  lowei  than  it  used  to  be,  and  had,  I  thought,  a  look  less  aerial, 
leu  heavenly  ;  but  there  was  still  a  pulpy  softness  in  it,  a  teuder  grace, 
an  expression  unutterable — which  only  the  pencil,  iii  pencil,  could 
convey !  And  are  we  not  then  beholden  to  tiie  art  for  these  glimpses 
of  ParadiM  i  Surely,  there  is  a  sweetoeaB  io  Guido'a  heads,  as  there 
is  also  a  music  u  his  name.  If  Raphael  did  more,  it  was  not  with  the 
same  ease.  His  heads  hare  more  meaning  j  but  Guido's  have  a  look 
of  yotithful  bnocence,  which  his  are  without.  As  to  the  boasted 
{HCtnre  of  Christ  by  Carlo  Dolce,  if  a  welt-painted  table-cloth  and 
silver-cup  are  worth  three  thousand  guineas,  the  picture  is  so,  but  not 
else.  Yet  one  touch  of  Paul  Veronese  is  worth  all  this  enamellbg 
twice  over.  The  head  has  a  wcetched  mawkish  expression,  utterly 
unbecoming  the  character  it  po'ofesses  to  represent.  But  I  will  say  no 
more  about  it.  The  Baii  of  Sentca  is  one  of  Luca  Jordano's  best 
peifonnanceB,  and  has  considerable  interest  and  effect.  Among  other 
historical  designs,  there  is  one  of  Jaeoi't  Dream,  with  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending  on  a  kind  of  stairs.  The  conception  is 
very  answerable  to  the  subject ;  but  the  execution  is  not  in  any  high 
de^ee  spirited  or  gracefiil.  The  mind  goes  away  no  gainer  from  the 
picture.  Rembrandt  alone  perhaps  could  add  any  thing  to  this 
subject.  Of  him  it  might  be  said,  that  *  his  light  shone  in  darkness !  ' 
— The  wreaths  of  flowers  and  foliage  carved  in  wood  on  the  wainscots 
and  ceiling  of  many  of  the  rooms,  by  the  celebrated  Grinling  Gibbons 
in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  shew  a  wonderfiil  lightness  and  facility 
1^  hand,  and  give  pleasure  to  the  eye.  The  other  ornaments  and 
cniiosities  I  need  not  mention,  as  they  are  carefully  pointed  out  by 
the  houseke^r  to  the  admiring  visitor.  There  are  two  heads,  how- 
ever, (one  of^them  happens  to  have  a  screen  placed  before  it)  which  I 
would  by  no  means  wish  any  one  to  pass  over,  who  is  an  artist,  or 
feels  the  slightest  interest  in  the  art.  They  are,  I  should  eu^se 
unquestionably,  the  original  studies  by  Raphael  of  the  heads  of^tbe 
Virpa  and  Joteph  in  his  famous  picture  of  the  Madotma  of  the  Crovm, 
The  Virgin  is  particularly  beautiAil,  and  in  the  finest  preservation,  as 
indeed  are  all  his  genuine  pictures.  The  canvas  is  not  quite  covered 
in  some  places ;  the  colours  are  as  fresh  as  if  newly  laid  on,  and  the 
execntion  is  as  firm  and  vigorous  as  if  hts  hand  had  just  left  it.  It 
shews  uf  how  this  artist  wrought.  The  head  is,  no  doubt,  a  highly- 
finisbed  Mndy  bom  nature,  done  for  a  particular  puipose,  and  worked 
up  according  to  the  painter's  concepaon,  but  still  retaining  all  the 
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force  and  truth  of  indinduality.  He  got  all  he  could  from  Nature, 
and  gare  all  he  could  to  her  in  return.  If  Raphael  had  merely 
sketched  this  divine  face  oo  the  canvas  from  the  idea  io  his  own 
miod,  why  not  tump  it  od  the  larger  compoBition  at  once  ?  He 
could  work  it  up  and  refine  upon  ic  there  just  as  well,  and  it  would 
almost  Decesearily  undergo  some  alteration  in  being  transferred  thither 
afterwards.  But  if  it  was  done  as  a  careful  copy  from  Nature  in  the 
first  instance,  the  present  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  proceed, 
or  indeed  by  which  he  could  arrive  at  auch  consummate  excellence. 
The  head  of  the  Joseph  (leaning  on  the  hand  and  looking  down)  is 
&ae,  but  neither  so  line  as  the  companion  to  it,  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
to  elaborately  worked  up  in  the  sketch  before  us. 

I  am  no  teller  of  stories;  but  there  is  one  belonging  to  fiurleigh- 
House,  of  which  I  happen  to  know  some  of  the  particulars.  The 
late  Earl  of  Exeter  had  been  divorced  from  his  first  wife,  a  woman 
of  fashion,  and  of  somewhat  more  gaiety  of  manners  than  'lords  who 
lore  their  ladies  like.'  He  determined  to  seek  out  a  second  wife  in 
an  humbler  sphere  of  life,  and  that  it  should  be  one  who,  having  no 
knowledge  of  his  rank,  should  love  him  for  himself  alone.  For  this 
purpose,  he  went  and  settled  incogniio  (under  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones) 
at  Hodnet,  an  obscure  village  in  Shropshire.  He  made  overtures  to 
one  or  two  damsels  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  were  too  knowing 
to  be  taken  in  by  him.  His  manners  were  not  boorish,  his  mode  ot 
life  was  retired,  ic  was  odd  how  he  got  hit  livelihood,  axd  at  last,  he 
began  to  be  taken  for  a  highwayman.  In  this  dilemma  he  turned  to 
Miss  Hoggins,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  at  whose  house 
be  lodged.  Miss  Hoggins,  it  might  seem,  had  not  beea  used  to 
romp  with  the  clowns  :  there  was  something  in  the  manners  of  their 
quiet,  but  eccentric  guest  that  she  liked.  As  he  found  that  he  had 
inspired  her  with  that  kind  of  regard  which  he  wished  For,  he  made 
honourable  proposals  to  her,  and  at  the  end  of  some  months,  they 
were  married,  without  his  letting  her  know  who  he  was.  They  set 
off  in  a  post-chaise  from  her  father's  house,  and  travelled  homewards 
across  the  country.  In  this  manner  they  arrived  at  Stamford,  and 
passed  through  the  town  without  stopping,  till  they  came  to  the 
entrance  of  Burleigh-Park,  which  is  on  the  outside  of  it.  The  gates 
dew  open,  the  chaise  entered,  and  drove  down  tlie  long  avenue  of 
trees  that  leads  up  to  the  front  of  this  fine  old  mansion.  As  they 
drew  nearer  to  it,  and  she  seemed  a  little  surprised  where  they  were 
going,  he  said,  '  Well,  my  dear,  this  is  Burleigh-House  ;  it  is  the 
home  I  have  promised  to  bring  yon  to,  and  you  are  the  Countess  of 
Exeter ! '  It  is  said,  the  shock  of  this  discovery  was  too  much  for 
this  young  creature,  and  that  she  never  recovered  it.     It  was  a  sensa- 
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tioD  worth  dying  for.  The  world  we  live  io  waa  worth  makiog,  had 
it  been  only  for  thit.  Tt  Thmtsand  and  One  Taiei  of  the  jiraKan 
Nigbl'-i  Entertiunment !  hide  your  dimimshed  heads!  I  never  with 
to  have  been  a  lord,  but  when  I  think  of  tbU  atory. 


PICTURES  AT  OXFORD  AND  BLENHEIM 

Rome  has  been  called  the  '  Sacred  City : ' — might  not  our  Oxford 
be  called  so  too  i  There  is  an  air  about  it,  reionant  of  joy  and  hope : 
it  speaks  with  a  thousand  tongues  to  the  heart :  it  wavea  its  mighty 
shadow  oxer  the  imagination ;  it  stands  in  lowly  aublimity,  on  the 
'  hill  of  ages ; '  and  points  with  prophetic  fiagera  to  the  sky :  it  greets 
the  eager  gaze  from  afar, '  with  g&stering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned,' 
that  thine  with  an  internal  light  as  with  the  lustre  of  setting  sudb  ;  and 
a  dream  and  a  glory  hover  round  its  head,  as  the  sjarits  of  former 
timet,  a  throng  of  intellectual  shapes,  are  seen  retreating  or  advancing 
to  the  eye  of  memory :  ita  streets  are  paved  with  the  names  of  learning 
that  can  never  wear  out :  its  green  quadrangles  breathe  the  silence  of 
tboaght,  conscious  of  the  weight  of  yearoinga  innumerable  after  the 
patt,  of  loftiest  aspiradona  for  the  future ;  lais  babbles  of  the  Muse, 
itt  waters  are  from  the  springs  of  Helicon,  its  Christ-Church  meadows, 
classic,  Elyaian  fields! — We  could  past  our  lives  in  Oxford  without 
having  or  wanting  any  other  idea — that  of  the  place  is  enough.  We 
imbibe  the  air  of  thought ;  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  learning.  We 
are  admitted  into  the  Temple  of  Fame,  we  feel  that  we  arc  in  the 
sanctuary,  on  holy  ground,  and  '  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty 
dead.'  The  enlightened  and  the  ignorant  are  on  a  level,  if  they  have 
bot  faith  in  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  place.  We  may  be  wise  by 
jvoxy,  and  studious  by  prescription.  Time  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  labour  of  thinking  ;  and  accumulated  libraries  leave  us  leisure  to 
be  dull.  There  is  no  occasion  to  examine  the  buildings,  the  churches, 
the  colleges,  by  the  rules  of  architecture,  to  reckon  up  the  streets,  to 
compare  it  with  Cambridge  (Cambridge  lies  out  of  the  way,  on  one 
aide  of  the  world) — but  woe  to  him  who  does  not  feel  in  passing 
through  Oxford  that  he  is  in  '  no  mean  city,'  that  he  ia  surrounded 
with  the  moanments  and  lordly  mansions  of  the  mind  of  man,  out- 
vying  in  pomp  and  splendour  the  courts  and  palaces  of  princes,  rising 
like  an  exhalation  in  the  night  of  ignorance,  and  triumphing  over 
barbaric  foes,  saying,  'All  eyes  shall  see  me,  and  all  knees  shul  bow 
to  me ! ' — as  the  shiioe  where  successive  ages  came  to  pay  their  pioai 
vowi,  and  slake  the  sacred  thirst  of  knowledge,  where  youthtul  hopes 
(an  eodlets  flight)  soared  to  truth  and  good,  and  where  the  retired 
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and  lonely  undent  tn^wded  over  the  bistoric  or  over  faocy'a  page, 
impotiiig  high  tasks  for  himself,  framing  high  destinies  for  the  race 
of  man — the  lamp,  the  mine,  the  well-head  from  whence  the  spark 
of  learning  was  kindled,  its  stream  flowed,  its  treasures  were  spread 
out  through  the  remotest  comers  of  the  land  and  to  distant  nations. 
Let  him  then  who  is  fond  of  indulging  in  a  dream-like  existence  go 
to  Oxford  and  stay  there ;  let  him  study  this  magnificent  spectacle, 
the  same  under  all  aspects,  with  its  mental  twilight  tempering  the 
glare  of  noon,  or  mellowing  the  silver  moonlight ;  let  him  wander  in 
her  sylvan  suburbs,  or  linger  in  hct  cloistered  halls ;  but  let  htm  not 
catch  the  din  of  scholars  or  teachers,  or  dine  or  sup  with  them,  or 
speak  a  word  to  any  of  the  privileged  inhabitants ;  for  if  he  does,  the 
spell  will  be  broken,  the  poetry  and  the  religion  gone,  and  the  palace 
of  enchantment  will  melt  from  his  embrace  into  thin  air ! 

The  only  Collection  of  Pictures  at  Oxford  is  that  at  the  Raddiffe 
Library  {  bequeathed  by  Sir  William  Guise.  It  is  so  &r  appropriate 
that  it  is  dingy,  solemn,  old ;  and  we  woold  gladly  leave  it  to  its 
repose;  but  where  criticism  comes,  affection  'clappeth  his  wings, 
and  straightway  he  is  gone.'  Most  of  the  pictures  are  either  cojnes, 
or  spoiled,  or  never  were  good  for  any  thing.  There  is,  however,  a 
Mwic  Pitci  by  Titian,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  his  hand,  and  is 
'  majestic,  though  in  ruins.'  It  represents  three  young  ladies 
practising  at  a  harpuchord,  with  their  music-roaster  looking  on.  One 
of  the  girls  is  tall,  with  prominent  features  teen  in  profile,  but 
exquisitely  &ir,  and  with  a  grave  expression ;  the  other  is  a  lively, 
good-humoured  girl,  in  a  front  view ;  and  the  third  leans  forward 
from  behind,  looking  down  with  a  demure,  reserved,  sentimental  cast 
of  countenance,  but  very  pretty,  and  much  like  an  English  &ce. 
The  teacher  has  a  manly,  intelligent  countenance,  with  a  certain 
blended  air  of  courtesy  and  authority.  It  is  a  fascinating  picture, 
to  our  thinking ;  and  has  that  marked  characteristic  look,  belonging 
to  each  individual  and  to  the  subject,  which  is  always  to  be  found  in 
Titian's  groups.  We  also  noticed  a  dingy,  melancholy-looking  Head 
over  the  window  of  the  farthest  room,  said  to  be  a  Portrait  of 
Vandyhe,  with  something  striking  in  the  tone  and  expression ;  and  a 
small  Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Para&>e,  attributed  to  Giuseppe 
Ribera,  which  has  considerable  merit.  The  amateur  will  here  hnd 
continual  copies  (of  an  indifferent  class)  of  many  of  his  old  favourite 
pictures  of  the  Italian  school,  Titian,  Domenichino,  Correggio,  and 
others.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Collection  consists  of  four 
undoubted  Heads  cut  out  of  one  of  the  Carloom,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  about  a  hundred  years  ago :  they  are  here  preserved  in  their 
prisUne  integrity.     They  shew  us  what  the  Cartoons  were.     They 
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have  aQ  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  Raphael's  hand,  but  without  any 
of  the  blotches  and  tmearing  of  those  at  Hampton  Court ;  with 
which  the  damp  of  outhouses  aad  the  dews  of  heaven  have  erideotly 
had  nearly  as  much  to  do  as  the  painter.  Two  are  Heads  of  men, 
and  two  of  women  ;  one  of  the  last,  Rachel  wupingfor  her  ChiUrea, 
and  another  still  finer  (both  are  profiles)  in  which  all  the  force  and 
boldness  of  masculine  iinderBtanding  is  combined  with  feminine  soft- 
ness of  expression.  The  larget  ox-like  eye,  a  'lucid  mirror,'  with 
the  eye-lids  droopag,  and  the  long  eye-lashes  distinctly  marked,  the 
straight  Bcnttinizing  nose,  the  full,  but  closed  lips,  the  matronly  chin 
and  high  forehead,  altogether  convey  a  character  of  matured  thought 
and  expansive  feeling,  such  a«  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Rachel 
vocefiagfor  her  Children  has  a  sterner  and  more  painfiil,  but  a  very 
powerful  expression.  It  is  heroic,  rather  than  pathetic.  The  Heads 
of  the  men  are  spirited  and  forcible,  but  they  are  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  firmness  of  the  outline,  and  the  sharpness  and  mastery  of  the 


Bleohnm  ia  a  morning's  w^k  from  Oxford,  and  is  not  an  unworthy 
appendage  to  it — 

*  And  fast  by  hanging  in  a  golden  chain 
This  pendent  world,  in  Ugness  as  a  itir 
Of  smallest  m^nitude,  close  by  the  moon  I ' 

Blenheim  is  not  inferior  m  waving  woods  and  sloping  lawns  and 
smooth  waters  to  Pembroke's  princely  domain,  or  to  the  grounds  of 
any  other  park  we  know  of.  The  building  itself  is  Gothic,  capricious, 
ana  not  imposing — a  conglomeration  of  pigeon-housei — 

'  In  form  resembling  a  goose  pie.' 

But  as  a  receptacle  for  works  of  art,  (with  the  exception  of  Cleveland 
House,)  it  is  unrivalled  in  this  country.  There  is  not  a  bad  picture 
in  it :  the  interest  is  sustained  by  rich  and  noble  performances  from 
first  to  last.  It  abounds  in  Rubens'  works.  The  old  Duchess  of 
MaHborough  was  fond  of  the  historical  pieces  of  this  great  painter ; 
she  had,  during  her  husband's  wars  and  negociations  in  Flanders,  a 
fine  opportunity  of  culling  them,  *  as  one  picks  pears,  saying,  this  I 
like,  that  I  like  still  better  : '  and  from  the  selection  she  has  made, 
it  appears  as  if  she  understood  the  master's  genius  well.  She  has 
chosen  those  of  bis  works  which  were  most  mellow,  and  at  the  same 
time  gorgeous  in  colouring,  most  luxuriant  in  composition,  most 
unctuous  in  expression.  Rubens  was  the  only  artist  that  could  have 
embodied  some  of  our  countryman  Spenser's  splendid  and  voluptuous 
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allegorin.  If  a  painter  among  oureelves  were  to  attempt  a  Sfbnsek 
Gali^ky,  (perhapa  the  finest  subject  for  the  pencil  in  the  world  after 
Heathen  mythology  and  Scripture  History,)  he  ought  to  go  and 
study  the  principles  of  his  design  at  Blenheim  ! — The  Silenut  and  the 
Rape  of  ProterfuRe  contain  more  of  the  Bacchanalian  and  lawless 
spirit  of  ancient  fable  than  perhaps  any  two  pictorea  extant.  We 
shall  not  dispute  that  Nicolas  Pouisin  could  probably  give  more  of 
the  abstract,  meiaphysical  character  of  his  traditional  personages,  or 
that  Titian  could  set  them  off  better,  so  as  to  <  leave  stings '  in  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  by  a  prodigious  guiio  at  colouring,  as  in  his 
aacchui  and  jiriadne  i  but  neither  of  them  gave  the  same  undulating 
outline,  the  same  hnmid,  pul/y  tone  to  the  flesh,  the  same  graceful 
involution  to  the  grouping  and  the  forms,  the  same  animal  spirits,  the 
same  breathing  motion.  Let  any  one  look  at  the  figure  of  the  Silaau 
in  die  first-mentioned  of  these  compositions,  its  unwieldly  size,  its 
reeling,  drunken  atdtude,  its  capacity  for  rerelling  in  gross,  sensual 
enjoyment,  and  contrast  it  with  the  figure  of  the  nymph,  so  light,  so 
wanton,  so  fair,  that  her  clear  crystal  skin  and  laughing  grace  spread 
a  ruddy  glow,  and  account  for  the  giddy  tumult  all  around  her  ;  and 
say  if  any  thing  finer  in  this  kind  was  ever  executed  or  imagined. 
In  that  sort  of  licentious  fancy,  in  which  a  certain  groesness  of 
expression  bordered  on  caricature,  and  where  grotesque  or  enticing 
form  was  to  be  combined  with  free  and  rapid  movements,  or  diflerent 
tones  and  colours  were  to  be  flung  over  the  picture  as  in  sport  or  in 
a  dance,  no  one  ever  surpassed  the  Flemish  painter  ;  and  some  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  his  pencil  are  to  be  found  in  the  Blenheim 
Gallery.  There  are  several  others  of  his  best  pictures  on  sacred 
subjects,  such  as  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  illustration  of  the 
text,  •  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  rae.'  The  head  and  figure 
and  deportment  of  the  Christ,  in  this  last  admirable  production,  are 
nobly  characteristic  (beyond  what  the  painter  usually  accomplished 
'j  this  department) — the  face  of  a  woman  holding  a  young  child, 
,  with  scarce  any  shadow,  and  the  head  of  the  child 


itself  (looking  ai 


It  and  satisfied  as  if  the  nipple  had  just  dropped 
from  its  mouth)  are  actually  alive.  Those  who  can  look  at  this 
picture  with  iodifTerence,  or  without  astonishment  at  the  truth  of 
nature,  and  the  felicity  of  execution,  may  rest  assured  that  they  know 
as  little  of  Rubens  as  of  the  Art  itself.  Vandyke,  the  scholar  and 
rival  of  Rubens,  holds  the  next  place  in  this  Collection.  There  it 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  a  picture  of  the  famous  Lord 
Strafford,  with  his  Secretary — both  speaking  heads,  and  with  the 
characters  finely  diversified.  We  were  struck  also  by  the  delightfiil 
family  picture  of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  her  Children,  but 
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not  BO  mach  (we  confeM  it)  ae  we  expected  from  our  recollection  of 
tfuB  fucture  a  few  years  ago.  It  had  less  the  effect  of  a  perfect 
mirror  of  fashion  io  '  the  olden  time,'  than  we  fancied  to  ourselveB — 
the  little  girl  had  leu  exquisite  primness  and  studied  gentility,  the 
little  boy  had  not  the  same  chubby,  good- humoured  look,  and  the 
colour!  in  his  cheek  had  faded — nor  had  the  mother  the  aame  gracefiil, 
matron-like  air.  Is  it  we  or  the  picture  that  has  changed?  In 
general  our  expectations  tally  pretty  well  with  our  after-observations, 
but  there  was  a  ftlling-off  in  the  present  instance.  There  is  a  iine 
whole-length  of  a  lady  of  quali^  of  that  day  (we  think  Lady 
Clereland) ;  bnt  the  master-piece  of  Vandyke's  pencil  here  ia  hia 
Cbarla  I.  on  Hortebaci.  It  is  the  famous  cream  or  fawn-coloured 
horse,  which,  of  all  the  creatures  that  erer  were  painted,  is  aurely  one 
of  the  most  beautifiil. 

'  Sure  never  were  seen 

Two  such  beautiful  ponies  j 

All  others  are  brutes, 

But  these  macaronies.' 

Its  steps  are  delicate,  as  if  it  moved  to  some  soft  measure  or  courtly 
•train,  or  disdained  the  very  ground  it  trod  upon ;  its  ionn  all  light- 
oeu  and  elegance:  the  expreasioa  quick  and  liery ;  the  colour 
inimitable;  the  texture  of  the  skin  sensitive  and  tremblingly  alive  all 
OTCTf  as  if  it  would  shrink  from  the  smallest  touch.  The  portrait  of 
Charles  is  not  equal ;  but  there  is  a  landscape-background,  which  io 
breezy  freshness  seems  almost  to  rival  the  airy  spirit  and  delicacy  of 
the  noble  animal.  There  are  also  one  or  two  fine  Rembraodts 
(particularly  a  Jacob  and  Etau) — an  early  Raphael,  the  jidoration  of 
some  saint,  hard  and  stiff,  but  carefiilly  designed  ;  and  a  fine,  sensible, 
graceful  head  of  the  Fornarina,  of  which  we -have  a  common  artd 
well-executed  engraving. 

*  But  did  you  see  the  Titian  room  \ ' — Yes,  we  did,  and  a  glorious 
treat  it  was;  nor  do  we  know  why  it  should  not  be  shewn  to  every 
one.  There  is  nothing  alarming  but  the  title  of  the  subjects — The 
Loves  of  the  Godi — just  as  was  the  ease  with  Mr.  T.  Moore's  Lovet 
of  ihe  yfrtgch — but  oh  1  how  differently  treated!  What  a  gusto  io 
the  first,  compared  with  the  insipidity  of  the  last !  What  streaks  of 
living  blood-colour,  so  unlike  gauze  spangles  or  pink,  silk-stockings ! 
What  union,  what  symmetry  of  form,  instead  of  sprawling,  6imay 
descriptioDB — what  an  expression  of  amorous  enjoyment  about  the 
mottth,  the  eyes,  and  even  to  the  liager-eitds,  instead  of  cold  conceits, 
and  moonlight  similes !  This  is  en  paiiant ;  so  to  our  task. — It  is 
■aid  these  pictures  were  discovered  in  an  old  lumber-room  by  Sir 
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Jothua  Reynolds,  who  «et  a  high  nlue  od  them,  and  that  they  arc 
undoubtedly  by  Tidan,  having  been  originally  Bcnt  orer  at  a  pment 
by  the  King  of  Sardinia  (for  who«e  ancestor  they  were  painted)  to 
the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough.  We  should  (without,  however, 
pretending  to  set  up  an  opinion)  incline,  from  the  internal  eridence, 
to  think  them  from  the  pencil  of  the  great  Venetian,  but  for  two 
circumstances ;  the  first  is  the  texture  of  the  skin ;  and  secondly, 
they  do  not  compose  well  as  pictures.  They  have  no  back-ground 
to  set  them  off,  but  a  most  ridiculous  trellis-work,  representing  nothing, 
hung  round  them  ;  and  the  flesh  looks  monotonous  and  hard,  like  the 
rind  of  fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  this  last  objection  seems  to  be 
answered  satisfactorily  enough,  and  without  impugning  the  skill  of 
the  artist ;  for  the  [Hcturea  are  actually  punted  on  skins  of  leather. 
In  all  other  respects,  they  might  assuredly  be  by  Titian,  and  we 
know  of  no  other  painter  who  was  capable  of  achieving  their  varions 
excellences.  The  drawing  of  the  female  figures  is  correct  and 
elegant  in  a  high  degree,  and  might  be  sn[^M>sed  to  be  borrowed  from 
classic  sculpture,  but  that  it  it  more  soft,  more  feminine,  more  lovely- 
The  colouring,  with  the  exception  already  stated,  is  true,  spirited, 
golden,  harmonious.  The  grouping  and  attitudes  are  heroic,  the 
expression  in  some  of  the  (aces  divine.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  it  possesses  the  elevation  or  purity  that  Raphael  or  Corregg^ 
could  give,  but  it  is  warmer,  more  thrilling  and  ecstatic.  There  is 
the  glow  aad  rip»)ets  of  a  more  genial  clime,  the  purple  light  of  love, 
crimsoned  binges,  looks  bathed  in  rapture,  kisses  with  immortal 
sweetness  in  their  taste — Nay,  then,  let  the  reader  go  and  see  the 
pictures,  and  no  longer  lay  the  blame  of  this  extravagance  on  ns. 
We  may  at  any  rate  repeat  the  subjects.  They  are  eight  in  number. 
I.  Mart  and  Vcnui.  The  Venus  is  well  worthy  to  be  called  the 
Queen  of  Love,  for  shape,  for  air,  for  every  thing.  Her  ledoabted 
lover  is  a  middle-aged,  ill-looking  gentleman,  clad  b  a  buff-jerkin,  and 
somewhat  of  a  formalist  in  his  approaches  and  mode  of  address ;  but 
there  is  a  Cupid  playing  on  the  floor,  who  might  well  turn  the  world 
upside  down.  2.  Cutid  and  Pijche.  The  Cupid  is  perhaps  rather  a 
gawky,  awkward  stripling,  with  eager,  open-mouthed  wonder:  bat 
did  ever  creature  of  mortal  mould  see  any  thing  comparable  to  the 
back  and  limbs  of  the  Psyche,  or  conceive  or  read  any  thing  equal  to 
it,  but  that  unique  description  in  the  Troilus  and  Cressida  of  Chaucer  ? 
3.  Apdb  and  Daphne,  Not  equal  to  the  rest.  4.  Heradu  and 
Dtjanira.  The  female  figure  in  this  picture  is  full  of  grace  and 
animation,  and  the  arms  that  are  twined  round  the  great  son  of  Jove 
are  elastic  as  a  bended  bow.  5.  Fulean  and  Ceret.  6.  Pluto  and 
Froterpine.  7.  Jupiler  and  Id,  Very  fine.  And  finest  of  all,  and 
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but,  Nifiune  and  An^hitrilt.  Iq  this  lut  work  it  Kerns  *aa  if 
iocreaK  of  appetite  did  grow  with  what  it  fed  on.'  What  a  face  is 
that  of  Amphitrite  for  beaoty  and  for  sweetnesa  of  expresaion  !  One 
thing  is  Tcmarkabie  in  these  groups  (with  the  exception  of  two) 
which  ia  that  the  lo*en  are  all  of  them  old  men  ;  but  then  they 
retain  thdr  beards  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  good  old  times!) 
and  this  makes  not  only  a  picturesque  contrast,  but  gives  a  beautiful 
softnetB  and  youthful  delicacy  to  the  finnale  faces  opposed  to  them. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  series  of  historic  compositions  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  artist  anJI  the  connoisseur,  and  perhaps  some  light 
might  be  thtown  upon  the  subject  of  their  authenticity  by  turning 
over  tome  old  portfolios.  We  have  heard  a  hint  thrown  ODt  that 
the  designs  are  of  a  date  prior  to  Titian.  Bnt  '  we  are  ignorance 
itself  in  this !  ' 


APPENDIX 

CRITiaSM 
ON  HOGARTH'S  MARRIAGE  A-LA-MODE 

Tie  Critieum  on  Hogarth'i  'Marriage  a-la-Mode^  referred  to  in  the 

accmmt  of  Mr.  Angerifein' i  ^chirei  {page  15),  ii  at  foUovis  : — 
Tm  saperiority  of  the  pictures  of  Hogarth,  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  late  collection  at  the  British  Institution,  to  the  common  prints, 
ii  coofioed  chiefly  to  the  Marri<^e  a-la-Mede.  We  shall  attempt  to 
illustrate  a  few  of  their  most  striking  excellences,  more  particularly 
widi  reference  to  the  expression  of  character.  Their  merits  are 
indeed  so  prominent,  and  have  been  so  often  discussed,  that  it  may 
be  thought  difficult  to  point  out  any  new  beauties  ;  but  they  contain 
so  much  truth  of  nature,  they  present  the  objects  to  the  eye  under 
BO  many  aspects  and  bearings,  admit  of  so  many  constructions,  and 
are  so  pregnant  with  meaning,  that  the  subject  is  in  a  manner 
inexhanttible. 

Boccaccio,  the  most  refined  and  sentimental  of  all  the  novel-writers, 
has  been  stigmatized  as  a  mere  inventor  of  licentious  tales,  because 
readers  b  general  have  only  seized  on  those  things  in  his  works  which 
were  suited  to  their  own  taste,  and  have  reflected  their  own  grossness 
back  upon  the  writer.  So  it  has  happened  that  the  majority  of  critics 
having  bera  most  struck  with  the  strong  and  decided  expression  in 
Hogarth,  the  extreme  delicacy  and  subtle  gradations  of  character 
in  hit  picttiret  hare  almost  entirely  escaped   them.      In  the  first 
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picture  of  the  Marru^e  a-la-Modr,  the  three  figures  of  the  youQg 
NoblenuD,  hii  iDtend«i  Bride,  aad  her  innamorato  the  Lawyer, 
abew  how  mach  Hogarth  excelled  in  the  power  of  giviog  K>ft  and 
effemtaate  expreuion.  They  have,  however,  been  less  noticed  than 
the  other  figures,  which  tell  a  plainer  story,  and  convey  a  more 
pa^ble  moral.  Nothing  can  be  more  finely  managed  than  the 
dinercQccH  of  character  in  these  delicate  personages.  The  Beau  aits 
smiling  at  the  looking-glass,  with  a  reflected  simper  of  self-adniiraciOD, 
and  a  languishing  inclination  of  the  head,  while  the  rest  of  his  body 
is  perked  up  on  his  high  heels,  with  a  certain  air  of  tip-toe  elevation. 
He  is  the  Narcissus  of  the  reign  of  George  u.,  whose  powdered 
peruke,  raffles,  gold  Uce,  and  patches,  divide  bia  self-love  e<]ually 
with  his  own  person,  the  true  Sir  Plnme  of  his  day, — 


There  is  the  same  felicity  in  the  figure  and  attitude  of  the  Bride, 
cotuted  by  the  Lawyer.  There  is  the  utmost  flextlnlity,  and 
yielding  softness  in  her  whole  person,  a  littlese  languor  and  tremulous 
suspense  in  the  expression  of  her  face.  It  is  the  precise  look  and 
air  which  Pope  has  given  to  his  favourite  Belinda,  just  at  the  moment 
of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The  heightened  glow,  the  forward  intel- 
ligence, and  loosened  soul  of  love  in  the  same  face,  in  the  Assigna- 
tion-scene before  the  masquerade,  form  a  fine  and  instructive  contrast 
to  the  delicacy,  dmidity,  and  coy  reluctance  expressed  in  the  first. 
The  Lawyer,  in  both  pictures,  is  much  the  same — perhaps  too  much 
so— though  even  this  unmoved,  unaltered  appearance  may  be  designed 
as  characteristic.  In  both  cases,  he  has  'a  person  and  a  smooth 
dispose,  framed  to  make  women  false.'  He  is  full  of  that  easy 
good-humour,  and  easy  good  opinion  of  himself,  with  which  the  sex 
are  delighted.  There  is  not  a  sharp  angle  in  his  face  to  obstruct  his 
success,  or  give  a  hint  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  His  whole  aspect  is 
round  and  rosy,  lively  and  unmeaning,  happy  without  the  least  expense 
of  thought,  careless,  and  inviting  ;  and  conveys  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
uninterrupted  glide  and  pleasing  murmur  of  the  soft  periods  that  flow 
from  his  tongue. 

The  expression  of  the  Bride  in  the  Morning-scene  h  the  most 
highly  seasoned,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  vulgar  in  the  series. 
The  figure,  face,  and  attitude  of  the  Husband  are  inimitable.  Hogarth 
has  with  great  skill  contrasted  the  pale  countenance  of  the  Husband 
with  the  yellow  whitish  colour  of  the  marble  chimney-piece  behind 
him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  fleshy  tone  of  the  former. 
The  airy  splendour  of  the  view  of  the  inner  room  in  this  paure, 
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it  probably  not  exceeded  by  any  of  the  productioos  of  the  Flemish 
school. 

The  Young  Girl,  in  the  third  picture,  who  is  represeoted  as  a 
victim  of  fashionable  profligacy,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  artist's 
chif-tPauvret.  The  exquiaiie  delicacy  of  the  painting  is  only  sur- 
passed by  the  felicity  and  subtlety  of  the  conception.  Nothing  can 
be  more  ttrilung  than  the  contrast  between  the  extreme  softness  of 
her  person  and  the  hardened  indifference  of  her  character.  The 
vacant  stillness,  the  docility  to  vice,  the  premature  suppression  of 
yonthfiil  sensibility,  the  doll-like  mechanism  of  the  whole  figure, 
which  seems  to  have  no  other  feeling  but  a  sickJy  sense  of  pain, 
— shew  the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature,  and  into  the  effects 
of  those  refinement!  in  depravity,  by  which  it  has  been  good- 
naturedly  asserted,  that  *vice  loses  half  its  evil  in  losing  all  its 
grossness.'  The  Btory  of  this  picture  is  in  some  parts  very  obscure 
and  enigmatical.  It  is  cert^  that  the  Nobleman  is  not  looking 
straight  forward  to  the  Quack,  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  threaten- 
ing with  his  cane ;  but  that  his  eyes  are  turned  up  with  an  ironical 
leer  of  triumph  to  the  Procuress.  The  commanding  attitude  and 
size  of  this  woman, — the  swelling  circumference  of  her  dress,  spread 
out  like  a  turkey-cock's  feathers, — the  fierce,  ungovernable,  inveterate 
malignity  of  her  countenance,  which  hardly  needs  the  comment  of 
the  clasp-knife  to  explain  her  purpose,  are  all  admirable  in  themselves, 
and  still  more  «o,  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  mute  insensibility,  the 
elegant  negligence  of  dress,  and  the  childish  figure  of  the  girl,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  her  protegee.  As  for  the  Quack,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  entertained  about  him.  His  face  seems  as  if  it  were  composed 
of  salve,  and  bis  features  exhibit  all  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  the 
moat  gross,  ignorant,  and  impudent  empiricism. 

The  gradations  of  ridiculons  affectation  in  the  Music-scene,  are 
finely  imagined  and  preserved.  The  preposterous,  overstrained 
admiration  of  the  Lady  of  Quality  ;  the  seodmental,  insipid,  pauent, 
delight  of  the  Man  with  his  hair  in  papers,  and  sipping  his  tea; 
the  pert,  smirking,  conceited,  half-distorted  apjH'obation  of  the  figure 
next  to  him ;  the  transition  to  the  total  insensibility  of  the  round 
face  in  profile,  and  then  to  the  wonder  of  the  Negro-boy  at  the 
rapture  of  his  mistress, — form  a  perfect  whole.  The  sanguine 
complexion  and  flame-coloured  hair  nf  the  female  Virtuoso  throw 
an  additional  light  on  the  character.  This  is  lost  in  the  prmt. 
The  continuing  the  red  colour  of  the  hair  into  the  back  of  the 
chair,  has  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  those  instances  of  alliteration 
in  colouring,  of  which  these  pictures  are  everywhere  full.  The 
gross,  bloaud  appearance  of  the  Italian  Singer  is  well  relieved  by 
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the  hard  features  of  the  instnunenta)  Performer  behind  him,  which 
might  be  carred  of  wood.  The  Negro-boy,  holding  the  chocolate, 
ID  expretsioD,  colour,  and  execution,  ib  a  master-piece.  The  gay, 
lively  derision  of  the  other  Negro-boy,  playing  with  the  Act£on,  is 
an  ingenious  contrast  to  the  profound  amazement  of  the  first.  Some 
account  has  already  been  given  of  the  two  lovers  in  this  picture. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  infinite  activity  of  micMl  which  the  artist 
displays  on  every  occasion.  An  instance  occurs  in  the  present  picture. 
He  has  BO  contrived  the  papers  in  the  hair  of  the  Bride,  as  to  make 
them  look  almost  like  a  wreathe  of  half-blown  flowers ;  while  those 
which  he  has  placed  on  the  head  of  the  musical  Amateur  very  much 
resemble  a  cheveux-dt-fru  of  homs,  which  adom  and  fortify  the  lack- 
lustre expression  and  mild  resignation  of  the  ii.ce  beneath. 

The  Night-scene  is  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  eecies.  The  attitude 
of  the  Husband,  who  is  just  killed,  is  one  in  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  stand,  or  even  to  fall.  It  resembles  the  loose 
pasteboard  figures  they  make  foe  children.  The  characters  in  the 
last  picture,  in  which  the  Wife  dies,  are  all  masterly.  We  would 
particularly  refer  to  the  captious,  petulant  self-sufficiency  of  the 
Apothecary,  whose  face  and  figure  are  coiiBtructed  on  exact  physio- 
gnomical principles,  and  to  the  fine  example  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  in  the  Servant,  whom  he  is  taking  to  task,  and  whose 
coat  of  green  and  yellow  livery  is  as  long  and  melancholy  as  his  face. 
The  disconsolate  look,  the  haggard  eyes,  the  open  mouth,  the  comb 
sticking  m  the  hair,  the  broken,  gapped  teeth,  which,  as  it  were, 
hitch  in  an  answer^^evn^  thmg  about  him  denotes  the  utmost 
perplexity  and  dismay.  The  harmony  and  gradadons  of  colour  in 
this  {ncture  are  uniformly  preserved  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  artist. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Hogarth's  [Mctures  are  exceedingly 
unlike  any  other  representations  of  the  same  kind  of  subjects — that 
they  form  a  claas,  and  have  a  character,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  in  what  this  general  distinction 


In  the  first  pUce  they  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  historical  pictures; 
and  if  what  Fielding  says  be  true,  that  his  novel  of  Tom  Jones  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  an  epic  prose-poem,  because  it  contained  a  regular 
developement  of  f^le,  manners,  character,  and  passion,  the  composi- 
tions of  Hogarth  will,  in  like  manner  be  found  to  have  a  hi^er  claim 
to  the  dtle  of  Epic  Pictures,  than  many  which  have  of  late  arrogated 
that  denomination  to  themselves.  When  we  say  that  Hogarth  treated 
hu  subjects  historically,  we  mean  that  his  works  represent  the  manners 
and  humours  of  mankind  in  action,  and  their  characters  by  varying 
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expreuian.  Every  thiag  in  hii  pictures  has  life  and  motton  in  it. 
Not  only  do«  the  butioess  of  the  acene  never  stand  still,  but  every 
festare  and  muscle  is  put  into  full  play ;  the  exact  feeling  of  the 
moment  is  brought  ont,  and  carried  to  its  utmost  height,  and  then 
innaotly  seized  and  stamped  oo  the  canvas  forever.  The  expression 
is  always  taken  «n  patiant,  in  a  state  of  progress  or  change,  and,  as  it 
were,  at  the  salient  point.  Besides  the  excellence  of  each  individual 
face,  the  reflection  of  the  expression  from  face  to  face,  the  contrast 
and  struggle  of  particular  motives  and  feelings  in  the  diiferent  actors 
in  the  scene,  as  of  anger,  contempt,  laughter,  compassion,  are  conveyed 
b  the  happiest  and  most  lively  manner.  His  figures  are  not  like  the 
background  on  which  they  are  painted  :  even  the  pictures  on  the  wall 
have  a  peculiar  look  of  their  own. — Again,  with  the  rapidity,  variety, 
and  scope  of  history,  Hogarth's  heads  have  all  the  reality  and  correct- 
new  of  portraits.  He  gives  the  extremes  of  character  and  expression, 
but  he  gives  them  with  perfect  truth  and  accuracy.  This  it  in  feet 
vbat  distinguishes  his  corapositioDS  from  all  others  of  the  same  kind, 
that  they  are  equally  remote  from  caricature  and  from  mere  still-Iife. 
It  of  course  happens  in  subjects  from  common  life,  that  the  painter 
can  procure  real  models,  and  he  can  get  them  to  sit  as  long  as  he 
pleases.  Hence,  in  general,  those  attitudes  and  expressions  have  been 
choaen  which  could  be  assumed  the  longest ;  and  in  imitating  which, 
the  artist,  by  taking  pains  and  time,  might  produce  almost  as  complete 
a  &c-siroile  as  he  could  of  a  dower  or  a  flower-pot,  of  a  damask 
curtain,  or  a  china  vase.  The  copy  was  as  perfect  aod  as  uninterest- 
ing in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  subjects  of 
drollery  and  ridicule  affording  fre<]uent  examples  of  strange  d^ormity 
and  peculiarity  of  features,  these  have  been  eagerly  seized  by  another 
class  of  artists,  who,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  laborious 
drudgery  of  the  Dutch  school  and  their  imitators,  have  produced  our 
popular  caricatures,  by  rudely  copying  or  exaggerating  the  casual 
irregularities  of  the  human  countenance.  Hogarth  has  equally  avoided 
the  faults  of  both  these  styles — the  insipid  tameness  of  the  one,  and 
the  gross  vulgarity  of  the  other — so  as  to  give  to  the  productions  of 
his  pencil  equal  solidity  and  effect :  for  his  faces  go  to  the  very  verge 
of  caricature,  and  yet  never  (we  believe  in  any  single  instance)  go 
beyiHKl  it;  they  take  the  very  widest  latitude,  and  yet  we  always 
see  the  links  which  bind  them  to  nature :  they  bear  all  the  marks, 
and  carry  all  the  conviction  of  reality  with  them,  as  if  we  bad  seen 
the  actoal  faces  for  the  first  time,  from  the  precision,  consistency, 
and  good  sense,  with  which  the  whole  and  every  part  is  made  out. 
They  exliibit  the  most  oncommon  features  with  the  most  uncommon 
expresnon*,  but  which  are  yet  as  familiar  aod  lotelligible  as  possible ; 
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because,  with  all  the  boldness,  they  have  all  the  truth  of  nature. 
Hogarth  has  left  behind  him  as  many  of  these  memorable  faces,  in 
their  memorable  momentB,  as,  perhaps,  most  of  ue  remember  in  the 
course  of  our  lives ;  and  has  thus  doubled  the  quantity  of  our 
observation. 

We  have,  in  the  present  paper,  attempted  to  point  out  the  fund  of 
observation,  physical  and  moral,  contained  in  one  set  of  these  pictures, 
the  Marriage  a-la-mode.  The  rest  would  fumish  as  maoy  topics  to 
descant  upon,  were  the  patience  of  the  reader  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
painter's  invention.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  barely  referring  to  some  of  those  figures  in  the  other 
pictures,  which  appear  the  most  striking ;  and  which  we  see,  not 
only  while  we  are  looking  at  them,  but  which  we  have  before  us 
at  all  other  times. — For  instance :  who,  having  seen,  can  easily 
forget  that  exquisite  frost-piece  of  reli^on  and  morality,  the  anti- 
quated prude,  in  the  picture  of  Momii^i  or  that  strtlung  commentary 
on  the  good  old  t'mei,  the  little  wretched  appendage  of  a  foot-boy, 
who  crawls,  half  famished  and  half  frozen,  behind  her?  The 
French  man  and  woman,  in  the  Noon,  are  the  perfection  of  flighty 
affectation  aoA  studied  grimace ;  the  amiable  JraSermxation  of  the 
two  old  women  saluting  each  other,  is  not  enough  to  be  admired ; 
and  in  the  little  master,  in  the  same  national  group,  we  see  the  early 
promise  and  personification  of  that  eternal  principle  of  wondrous  self- 
complacency,  proof  against  all  circumstances,  which  makes  the 
French  the  only  people  who  are  vain,  even  of  b«ng  cuckolded  and 
being  conquered !  Or  shall  we  prefer  to  this,  the  outrageous  distress 
and  unmitigated  terrors  of  the  boy  who  has  dropped  his  dish  of  meat, 
and  who  seems  red  all  over  with  shame  and  vexation,  and  bursting 
with  the  noise  he  makes  J  Or  what  can  be  better  than  the  good 
housewifery  of  the  girl  underneath,  who  is  devouring  the  lucky 
fragments  ^  Or  than  the  plump,  ripe,  florid,  luscious  look  of  the 
servant-wench,  embraced  by  a  greasy  rascal  of  an  Othello,  with  her 
pye-dish  tottering  like  her  virtue,  and  with  the  most  precious  part  of 
its  contents  running  over  i  Just — no,  not  quite — as  good,  is  the  joke 
of  the  woman  over  head,  who,  having  quarrelled  with  her  huilKind, 
is  throwing  their  Sunday's  dinner  out  of  the  window,  to  complete 
this  chapter  of  accidents  of  baked  dishes.  The  husband,  in  the 
Evening  scene,  is  certainly  as  meek  as  any  recorded  in  history ;  but 
we  cannot  say  that  we  admire  this  picture,  or  the  Night  scene  after 
it.  But  then  in  the  Taste  in  High  Life,  there  is  that  inimitable 
pair,  differing  only  in  sex,  congratulating  and  delighting  one  another 
by  *  all  the  mutually  reflected  charities '  of  folly  and  aflectation  ;  with 
the  young  lady,  coloured  like  a  rose,  dandling  her  little,  black,  pug- 
So 
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faced,  white-teethed,  chuckling  fevourite;  and  with  the  portrait  of 
Mont.  Dcs  Noyers,  in  the  background,  dancing  in  a  grand  ballet, 
inirounded  by  butterflies.  And  again,  in  The  Election  Dinner,  is 
the  immortal  cobbler,  surroonded  by  hi*  peers,  who  'frequent  and 

■  In  laud  recett  and  iraiwtiiig  conclave  ^t : ' — 

the  Jew,  in  the  tecond  picture,  a  very  Jew  in  grain — innumerable  fine 
sketches  of  heads  in  the  PolSng  for  Voter,  of  which  the  ooblemaa, 
overlooking  the  caricaturist,  ia  the  beat ; — and  then  the  irresistible, 
tnmultuous  display  of  broad  humour  m  the  Ckmrmg  the  Mtmber, 
which  is,  perhaps,  of  all  Hogarth's  pictures,  the  most  full  of  laughable 
iacidenta  and  situations.  The  yellow,  rusty-^ced  thresher,  with  his 
swinging  flail,  breaking  the  head  of  one  of  the  chairmen ;  and  bis 
redoubted  antagonist,  the  sailor,  with  his  oak  stick,  and  stumping 
wooden  teg,  a  supplemental  cudgel — the  persevering  ecstasy  of  the 
hobbling  blind  fiddler,  who,  in  the'  fray,  appears  to  have  been  trod 
upon  by  the  artificial  excrescence  of  the  honest  tar — Monsieur,  the 
Monkey,  with  piteous  aspect,  speculating  the  impending  disaster  of 
the  triumphant  candidate;  and  his  brother  Bruin,  appropriating  the 
paunch — the  precipitous  Bight  of  the  pigs,  souse  over  head  into  the 
water — the  luie  lady  fainting,  with  vermilion  lips — and  the  two 
chimney  sweepers,  satirical  young  rogues !  We  had  almost  forgot 
the  politician,  who  is  burning  a  hole  through  hit  hat  with  a  candle, 
in  reading  a  newspaper ;  and  the  chickens,  in  Tlie  March  to  Finchlff, 
wandering  in  search  of  their  lost  dam,  who  is  found  in  the  pocket 
of  the  serjeanL  Of  the  pictures  in  The  Rak^t  Progreii  we  shall 
not  here  say  any  thing,  because  we  think  them,  on  the  whole,  inferior 
to  the  prints ;'  and  because  they  fiave  already  been  criticised  by  a 
writer,  to  whom  we  could  add  nothing,  is  a  paper  which  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  lover  of  Hogarth  and  of  English  genius.* 

'  Sec  an  E<ay  on  Um  Genin)  of  Hogirth,  by  C.  Limb. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   NOTE 

Naa  a/a  Joumtf  lAraug*  Fraati  md  Ualj,  Bj  W.  Haalin,  wai  publithed  in 
1826,10  in  gvo.  volDiiie(9X  ;ltnchet].  Printed  for  Hunt  ud  Clarke,  Taviitodt- 
Strect,  Covcnt-Cirdea.  The  printer'a  nimc  ii  given  behind  the  title-page  ai 
■  Williim  Clowei,  Noithumbertand-conrt,*  lod  the  followinf  tiaei  from  Cjmitliiu 
(Act  HI.  4.)  appear  underneath  the  aathar'i  name  on  the  title-page  i — 
'  I'  the  world'a  volume 

Our  Britain  aeema  ai  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 

In  ■  great  pool,  a  awui'i  neat.    Prithee  thrnk 

Therc'i  liven  oat  of  Britain.' 
Ai  itated  in  the  AnniTinMiHT,  the  Nttti  were  leprioted  from  the  Mtniii^ 
Ciraiielt,  to  which  the;  had  been  contribnted  in  1814  and  181;.  They  ate  now 
reprinted  for  the  firat  time  liDce  the  publication  of  the  Tolume  of  181G,  ud  la 
they  appeared  in  that  volame.  A  few  pataagei  which  appeared  in  the  papen  la 
thejp  came  out  in  the  Mcmitg  Ch-caiclt,  and  were  omitted  when  Mailitt  collected 
the  letter)  in  book-form,  will  be  foand  among  the  notei  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

The  following  Notei  of  a  Joariuy  through  Frattct  and  Italy  are 
reprinted  from  the  columoe  of  the  Monung  CSroidcU.  The  favourable 
reception  they  met  with  there  snggeeted  the  idea  of  the  preBeot  work. 
My  object  has  been  to  describe  what  I  saw  or  remarked  myself  j  or 
to  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  what  he  might  expect  to  find  in 
travelling  the  same  road.  There  is  little  of  history  or  antiquities  or 
statistics ;  nor  do  I  regret  the  want  of  them,  as  it  may  be  abundantly 
supplied  from  other  sources.  The  only  thing  I  could  have  wished 
to  expatiate  upon  more  at  large  is  the  nuamert  of  the  country :  but 
to  do  justice  to  this,  a  greater  length  of  time  and  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  society  and  the  language  would  be  necessary. 
Perhaps,  at  some  future  opportunity,  this  defect  may  be  remedied. 
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NOTES  OF   A  JOURNEY 
THROUGH   FRANCE  AND   ITALY 

CHAPTER  I 

The  rule  for  traTelling  abroad  w  to  take  our  common  aente  with  us, 
and  leave  our  prejudices  behiod  us.  The  object  of  travellbg  U  to  see 
and  leani  -,  but  such  U  our  impatience  of  ignoraoce,  or  the  jnlousy  of 
our  self-love,  that  we  generally  set  up  a  certain  preconception  before- 
hand (in  self-defence,  or  as  a  barrier  againat  the  lessons  of  experience,) 
and  are  surprised  at  or  quarrel  with  all  that  does  not  conform  to  it. 
Let  US  think  what  we  please  of  what  we  really  lind,  bat  prejudge 
nothing.  The  English,  in  particular,  carry  out  their  own  defects  as 
a  standard  for  general  imitation ;  and  think  the  virtues  of  others  (that 
are  not  tbcir  vices)  good  for  nothing.  Thus  they  find  fault  with  the 
gaiety  of  the  French  as  impertinence,  with  their  politeness  as  grimace. 
This  repulsive  system  of  carping  and  contradiction  can  extract  neither 
use  nor  meaning  from  any  thing,  and  only  tends  to  make  those  who 
^ve  way  to  it  nncomfortable  and  ridiculous.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  be  as  seldom  shocked  or  annoyed  as  possible,  (it  is  our  vanity 
or  ignorance  that  is  mortified  much  oftener  than  our  reason ! )  and 
contrive  to  see  the  favourable  side  of  things.  This  will  turn  both  to 
profit  and  pleasure.  The  intellectual,  like  the  physical,  is  beat  kept 
up  by  an  exchange  of  commodities,  instead  of  an  ill-natured  and  idle 
search  after  grievances.  The  lirst  thing  an  Englishman  does  on  going 
abroad  is  to  find  fault  with  what  ts  French,  because  it  is  not  English. 
If  he  is  determined  to  confine  all  excellence  to  his  own  country,  he 
had  better  tuy  at  home. 

On  arriving  at  Brighton  (in  the  full  season,)  a  lad  olfered  to 
conduct  us  to  an  inn.  '  Did  he  think  there  was  room  i '  He  was 
sure  of  it.  '  Did  he  belong  to  the  inn  ? '  No,  he  was  from  London. 
In  hct,  he  was  a  young  gentlemaD  from  town,  who  had  been  stopping 
some  time  at  the  White-Horse  Hotel,  and  who  wished  to  employ  his 
spare  time  (when  be  was  not  riding  out  on  a  blood-horsej  in  serving 
the  house,  and  relieving  the  perplexities  of  his  (ellow-trarellers.     No 
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one  but  a  Londoner  would  volunteer  hie  asustance  in  this  way. 
Amiable  land  of  Coctayiu,  hapj^  in  ittelf,  and  in  making  others 
happy!  Blest  exuberance  of  self-Batia&ctioD,  that  orerflows  npon 
others  J     Delightful  impertinence,  that  is  forward  to  oblige  them  1 

There  is  something  in  being  near  the  »ea,  like  the  confines  of 
eternity.  It  is  a  new  element,  a  pure  abstraction.  The  mind  loTes 
to  hover  on  that  which  is  endless,  and  forever  the  same.  People 
wonder  at  a  steam-boat,  the  inveDtion  of  man,  managed  by  man,  that 
makes  its  liquid  path  like  an  iron  railway  through  the  sea — I  wonder 
at  the  ae»  itself,  that  vast  Leviathan,  rolled  round  the  earth,  smiling 
in  its  sleep,  waked  into  lury,  fathomlese,  boundleaa,  a  huge  world  of 
water-dropi — Whence  is  it,  whither  goes  it,  is  it  of  eternity  or  of 
nothing  ?  Strange,  ponderous  riddle,  that  we  can  neither  penetrate 
nor  grasp  b  our  comprehension,  ebbing  and  flowing  like  human  life, 
and  swallowing  it  up  in  thy  remorseless  womb, — what  art  thou  ? 
What  is  there  in  common  between  thy  life  and  ours,  who  gaze  at 
thee  J  Blind,  deaf  and  old,  thou  seest  not,  hearest  not,  understandest 
not ;  neither  do  we  understand,  who  behold  and  listen  to  thee ! 
•Great  as  thou  art,  unconscious  of  thy  greatness,  unwieldy,  enormous, 
preposterons  twin-birth  of  matter,  rest  in  thy  dark,  unfathomed  cave 
of  mystery,  mocking  human  pride  and  weakness.  Still  is  it  given  to 
the  mind  of  man  to  wonder  at  thee,  to  confess  its  ignorance,  and  to 
stand  in  awe  of  thy  stupendous  might  and  majesty,  and  of  its  own 
being,  that  can  questioQ  thine  !     But  a  truce  with  reflections. 

The  Pavilion  at  Brighton  is  like  a  collection  of  stone  pumpkins  and 
pepper-boxes.  It  seems  as  if  the  genius  of  architecture  had  at  once 
the  dropsy  and  the  mtgrimt.  Any  thing  more  fantastical,  with  a 
greater  dearth  of  invention,  was  never  seen.  The  King's  ttnd  (if 
they  were  horses  of  taste)  would  petition  against  so  irrational  a 
lodging. 

Brighton  stands  facing  the  sea,  on  the  bare  cliffs,  with  glazed 
windows  to  reflect  the  glaring  sun,  and  black  |utchy  bricks  shining 
like  the  scales  of  fishes.  The  town  is  however  gay  with  the  influx 
of  London  visitors — happy  as  the  conscious  abode  of  its  soverngn  ! 
Every  thing  here  appears  in  motion — coming  or  going.  People  at  a 
watering-place  may  be  compared  to  the  fliet  of  a  summer}  or  to 
fashionable  dresses,  or  suits  of  clothes  walking  about  the  streets.  The 
only  idea  you  gain  is,  of  finery  and  motion.  The  road  between 
London  and  Brighton  presents  some  very  charming  scenery  ;  Reigate 
i>  a  prettier  English  country-town  than  is  to  be  Ibund  anywhere — out 
of  England!  As  we  entered  Brighton  in  the  evening,  a  Frenchman 
was  playing  and  singing  to  a  guitar.  It  was  a  relief  to  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  coach,  which  had  been  chiefly  supported  in  a  nasal  tone  by 
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a  ditciple  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  amanueniii  of  philanthiopy  in  general. 
Aa  we  heard  the  littlj  mnsidan  warUe,  we  iwgot  the  ]and  of 
Siioday-achools  and  BpiaoiDg-jcnnieB.  The  geniua  of  the  South  had 
come  ont  to  meet  oi. 

We  left  Brighton  in  the  steam-packet,  and  soon  saw  the  sborei  of 
Albion  recede  from  us.  Otit  of  tight,  out  of  amid.  How  pom  a 
geographer  is  the  human  mind !  How  small  a  space  does  the 
imaginatioo  take  in  at  oncel  In  travelling,  our  ideas  change  like  the 
scenes  of  a  pantomime,  displacing  each  other  as  completely  and 
rapidly.  Long  before  we  touched  on  French  ground,  die  English 
coast  was  lost  in  distance,  and  nothing  remained  of  it  but  a  dim  mist ; 
it  hardly  seemed  '  in  a  great  pool  a  swan's  nest.*  So  shall  its  glory 
Tanish  like  a  Taponr,  its  liberty  tike  a  dream  ! 

We  had  a  fine  passage  in  the  steam-boat  (Sept.  i,  1824).  Not 
a  cloud,  scarce  a  breath  of  air ;  a  moon,  and  then  star-light,  till  the 
dawn,  with  rosy  fingers,  ushered  as  into  Dieppe.  Our  fellow- 
pasaengers  were  pleasant  and  unobtrusive,  an  English  party  of  the 
better  sort:  a  Member  of  Parliament,  delighted  to  escape  from  'late 
hours  and  bad  company;'  an  English  General,  proud  of  his  bad 
French ;  a  Captain  in  the  Navy,  glad  to  enter  a  French  harbour 
peaceably ;  a  Country  Stjuire,  extending  his  inquiries  beyond  his 
paternal  acres ;  the  younger  sons  of  wealthy  citizens,  refined  through 
the  strainers  of  a  University-education  and  finishing  off  with  foreign 
travel ;  a  young  Lawyer,  quoting  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  divided 
between  his  last  circuit  and  projected  tour.  There  was  also  a  young 
Dutchman,'  looking  mild  through  his  mustachios,  and  a  new-married 
conple  (a  French  Jew  and  Jewess)  who  grew  uxorious  from  the 
effects  of  sea-nckness,  and  took  refuge  from  the  qualms  of  the 
disorder  in  paroxysms  of  tenderaesa.  We  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  into  the  harbour,  and  had  to  watt  till  morning  for  the  tide. 
I  grew  very  tired,  and  laid  the  blame  on  the  time  lost  in  getting  some 
restive  horses  on  board,  but  found  that  if  we  had  set  out  two  hours 
sooner,  we  should  only  have  had  to  wait  two  hours  longer.  The 
doctrine  of  Optiimtm  is  a  very  good  and  often  a  very  true  one  in 
travelling.  In  advancing  up  the  steps  to  give  the  officers  our 
passport,  I  was  prevented  by  a  young  man  and  woman,  who  said  they 
were  before  me,  and  00  making  a  second  attempt,  an  elderly 
gentlemaD  and  lady  set  up  the  same  claim,  because  they  stood  bMnd 
me.  It  seemed  that  a  servant  was  waiting  with  passports  for  four. 
PersoDi  in  a  certain  class  of  life  are  so  full  of  their  own  bnsinen  and 
importance,  that  they  imagine  every  one  else  must  be  aware  of  it — 
I  hope  this  is  the  last  specimen  I  shall  for  some  time  meet  with  of 
citf-mannen.     AAer  a  formal  custom-faonse  search,  we  procured 
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admittance  at  Pratt's  Hotel,  where  they  said  they  had  reserved  a  bed 
for  a  Lady.  Fraoce  it  a  country  where  they  give  hoBoatr  aux  Datnei. 
The  window  looked  out  on  the  bridge  and  on  the  rirer,  which 
reflected  the  shipping  and  the  houses ;  and  we  should  have  thought 
ourselves  luckily  off,  but  that  the  bed,  which  occupied  a  niche  in  the 
sitting-room,  had  that  kind  of  odour  which  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
otto  d'  roses. 

Dieppe. — This  town  presents  a  very  agreeable  and  romantic 
appearance  to  strangers.  It  is  cut  up  into  a  number  of  distinct 
divisioDB  bj  canals,  drawbridges,  and  t^sUoos,  a*  if  to  btercept  the 
progress  of  an  enemy.  The  best  houses,  too,  are  ehat  up  in  close 
courts  and  high  walls  on  the  same  principle,  that  is,  to  stand  a  further 
siege  in  the  good  old  times.  There  are  rows  of  Jime-treea  on  the 
quay,  and  some  of  the  narrow  streets  running  fiom  it  look  like  wells. 
This  town  is  a  jncture  to  look  at ;  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  a  nosegay, 
and  that  the  passenger  who  ventures  to  explore  its  nooks  and  alleys 
is  driven  back  again  by  *a  compound  of  tillainouB  smells,'  which 
seem  to  grow  out  of  the  ground.  In  walking  the  streets,  one  must 
take  one's  nose  with  one,  and  that  sense  is  apt  to  be  ofFended  in 
France  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Is  it  hence  called  in  French  the 
organ  of  laisei  The  houses  and  the  dresses  are  equally  old-faahioned. 
In  France  one  lives  in  the  imagination  of  the  past ;  in  England  every 
thing  is  new  and  on  an  improved  plan.  Such  is  the  progress  of 
mechanical  invention  !  In  Dieppe  there  is  one  huge,  mis-shapen,  but 
venerable-looking  Gothic  Church  (a  theological  fixture,)  instead  of 
twenty  new-fangled  erections,  Egyptian,  Greek  or  Giptic.  The 
head-drestes  of  the  women  are  much  the  same  as  those  which  the 
Spectator  laughed  out  of  countenance  a  hundred  years  ago  in  England, 
with  high  daited  crowns,  and  lappet*  hanging  down  over  the 
shoulders.  The  shape  and  colours  of  the  bodice  and  petticoat  are 
what  we  see  in  Dutch  pictures;  the  faces  of  the  common  people  we 
are  &mitiarized  with  in  Mieris  and  Jan  Steen.  They  are  filll  and 
fair  like' the  Germans,  and  have  not  the  nunced  and  peaked  character 
we  attribute  to  the  French.  They  are  not  handsome,  but  good- 
natured,  expressive,  placid.  They  retain  the  look  of  peasants  more 
than  the  town's-people  with  us,  whether  from  living  more  in  the  3>en 
air,  or  from  greater  health  and  temperance,  I  caonot  say.  What 
I  like  in  their  expression  (so  &r)  is  not  the  vivacity,  but  the  good- 
ness, the  Nmplicity,  the  thoughtftd  resignation.  The  French  are 
fall  of  gesticulation  when  they  speak ;  they  have  at  other  times  an 
equal  appearance  of  repose  and  content.  You  see  the  figure  of  a  girl 
sitting  in  the  sun,  so  still  that  her  dress  seems  like  streaks  of  red  and 
black  chalk  against  the  wall ;  a  soldier  reading ;  a  group  of  old 
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womcD  (with  akbs  as  tough,  yellow,  and  wrinkJed  as  those  of  a 
tortoise}  chatting  in  a  corner  aod  laughing  till  their  sides  are  ready  to 
split;  or  a  string  of  children  tugging  a  fiahing-boat  out  of  the  harbour 
aa  ereoing  goes  down,  and  making  the  air  ring  with  their  songs  and 
shouts  of  merriroent  (a  sight  to  make  Mr.  Malthue  shudder !).  Life 
here  glows,  or  spins  carelessly  round  od  its  soft  axle.  The  same 
animal  spirits  that  supply  a  fund  of  cheerful  thoughts,  break  out  into 
all  the  extraragance  of  mirth  and  social  glee.  The  air  is  a  cordial 
to  them,  and  they  drink  drams  of  sunshine.  My  particular  liking  to 
the  French  is,  however,  confined  to  their  naturd  and  unsophisticated 
character.  The  good  spirits  '  with  which  they  are  clothed  and  ted,' 
and  which  eke  out  the  deficiencies  of  fortune  or  good  government, 
are  perhaps  too  much  for  them,  when  joined  with  external  advantages, 
or  utificial  pretensions.  Theit  vivacity  becomes  insolence  in  ofHce  ; 
tbrir  success,  presumption ;  their  gentility,  affectation  and  grimace. 
But  the  Dational  physiognomy  (taken  at  large)  is  the  reflection  of 
good  temper  and  humanity.  One  thing  is  e*ideDt,  and  decisive  in 
their  favour — they  do  not  insult  or  point  at  strangers,  but  smile  on 
them  good-humoured ly,  and  answer  them  civilly. 

'  Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  case, 
Plcas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please  !' 

Nothing  shews  the  contented  soul  within,  so  much  as  our  not 
seeking  for  amnaement  in  the  mortifications  of  others :  we  only  envy 
their  advantages)  or  sneer  at  their  defects,  when  we  are  conscious  of 
waotiog  something  ourselves.  The  customs  and  employments  of  the 
people  here  have  a  more  primitive  and  [ncturesque  appearance  than  in 
England.  It  it  that  with  us  every  thing  is  made  domestic  ^d 
commodioui,  instead  of  being  practised  in  the  open  air,  and  subject 
to  the  casualties  of  the  elements  }  For  instance,  you  see  the  women 
washbg  clothes  in  the  river,  with  thdr  red  petticoats  and  biK  feet, 
instead  of  standing  over  a  washing-tub.  Human  life  with  os  is 
fjamcd  and  set  in  comforts :  but  it  wants  the  vivid  colouring,  the 
glowing  expreuion  that  we  meet  elsewhere.  After  all,  is  not  the 
romantic  effect  produced  partly  owing  to  the  novelty  of  the  scene ; 
or  do  we  not  attribute  to  a  superiority  in  others  what  is  merely  a 
greater  liveliness  of  impresuon  in  ourselves,  arising  from  curiosity 
and  contrast !  If  this  were  all,  foreigners  ought  to  be  as  much 
delighted  with  us,  but  they  are  not.  A  man  and  woman  came  and 
song  'God  save  the  King,*  before  the  windows  of  the  Hotel,  as  if 
the  French  had  so  much  loyalty  at  present  that  they  can  spare  us 
n»ie  of  it.  What  an  opinion  must  they  have  formed  of  the  absurd 
nationality  of  the  English,  to  suppose  that  we  can  expect  them  to 
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feel  this  tort  of  mock-MDtiiiicnt  towude  our  Kmg  I  What  Englub 
ballad-BiDgeT  would  dream  a£  flattering  the  Freoch  vidtora  by  a  aoag 
in  praise  of  Louis  le  Detire  before  a  BrigbtOD  or  a  Dover  Hotel  i 

As  the  door  opened  just  now,  I  saw  the  lad  or  garfoa,  who  waits 
OD  us,  going  up  stairs  with  a  looking-glass,  and  adnuriog  himself  b  it. 
If  he  is  pleased  with  himself,  he  is  no  less  satisfied  with  us,  and  wkh 
evety  thing  else. 


CHAPTER  n 

Thi  road  inim  Dieppe  to  Rouen  is  highly  interesting.  Yon  at  first 
ascend  a  straight  steep  hill,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  town  ud 
harbour  behind  you,  with  villas  on  each  aide,  something  between 
modern  cottages  and  antique  castles  ;  and  afterwards,  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  prospect  spreads  out  over  endless  plains,  richly  cultivated. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  English  borrowed  their  implements 
and  modes  of  husbaudry  from  their  Norman  Oinqu^ors  ;  the  resem- 
blance is,  indeed,  complete  to  a  deception.  You  might  suppose  one 
side  of  the  channel  was  transported  to  the  other,  from  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country,  from  the  neatness  of  the  orchard-plots,  the 
gardens,  and  &rm-yards.  Every  thing  has  a  look  of  the  greatest 
industry  and  plenty.  There  is  a  scanty  proportion  of  common 
pasturage ;  but  rich  fields  of  clover,  oats,  barley,  and  vetches,  with 
luxuriant  crops  ready  to  cut,  are  presented  to  the  eye  in  uninterrupted 
succession ;  there  are  no  wastes,  no  barren,  thankless  enclosures ; 
every  foot  of  ground  seems  to  be  cultivated  with  the  utmost  success. 
It  is  in  vain  after  this  to  tidk  of  English  agriculture,  as  if  no  such 
thing  existed  anywhere  else.  Agriculture  can  do  no  more  than 
make  provision  that  every  part  of  the  soil  is  carefiilly  tilled,  and  raise 
the  finest  crops  from  it.  The  only  distinctive  feature  is,  that  there 
are  here  no  hedges  along  the  road-side,  their  place  being  supplied  by 
rows  of  apple-trees  or  groves  of  elm  and  poplar,  which  stretch  out 
he&ae  you  in  lengthen^  vistas,  as  ^  as  the  eye  can  reach.  We 
like  this,  whatever  Mr.  Mac-Adam  may  object ;  and  moreover,  the 
roads  here  are  as  good  as  his.  To  be  sure,  they  are  much  broader, 
and  admit  of  this  collateral  improvement.  Shady  plantations  open 
their  arms  to  meet  you,  closing  in  a  point,  or  terminated  by  a  turn  in 
the  road ;  and  then  you  enter  upon  another  long  hospitable  avenue, 

'  Bidding  (he  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail ; ' 
the  smiling  landscape  waves  on  either  side  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
you  pass  a  shepherd  tending  his  flock,  or  a  number  of  peasants 
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retumiiig  from  market  to  a  light  long  waggon,  like  a  ben-coop ;  the 
bellt  of  the  horces  jingle,  the  poatiUon  cracks  hit  whip,  or  apeaks  to 
them  with  a  friendljr  voice,  and  the  Dil^enee  rolls  on,  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour  towards  Paris! — Travelling  la  much  cheaper  in 
France  than  in  England.  The  diBtance  from  Dieppe  to  Rouen  is 
thirty-rix  miles,  and  we  only  paid  eight  francs,  that  is,  six  shilling* 
and  eight  pence  a-jnece,  with  two  (raocB  more  to  the  guide  and 
postilion,  which  is  not  fourpence  a  mile,  including  all  expenses.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  have  not  the  advantage  of  taking  an  ontskle 
place  at  half-price,  as  a.  very  trifling  dtfierence  u  made  in  this 
reiTOct. 

The  Dil^nce  itself  cuts  a  very  awkward  figure,  compared  with 
our  stage-coaches.  There  is  much  the  same  difference  as  between 
a  barge  and  a  pleasure-boat ;  but  then  it  is  roomy  and  airy,  and 
remarkably  easy  in  its  motion.  In  the  comm<N)  mechanic  arts  the 
French  attend  to  the  essential  only  i  we  are  so  fond  of  elegance  and 
compactness,  that  we  sacrifice  ease  to  show  and  finish.  The  harness 
of  the  horses  is  made  of  ropes  or  nuty  leather,  and  it  is  wonderfbl 
bow  they  get  along  so  well  as  they  do,  three,  or  sometimes  fbut 
a-breatt.  The  appks  of  the  orchards  hang  over  the  road-side,  which 
speaks  welt  for  the  honesty  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  plenty  of  the 
country.  The  women  aj^war  to  work  a  good  deal  oat  of  doors. 
Some  of  the  older  ones  have  straogely  distorted  visages,  and  those 
horrid  Albert-Durer  chins  and  noses,  that  have  been  coming  together 
foe  half  a  century.  The  younger  ones  are  handsome,  heidthy- 
looking,  animated;  a  better  sort  of  English  country  girls.  The 
character  of  French  coquetry  prevails  even  here,  and  you  see  a 
young  peasant-girl,  broiling  in  the  sun,  with  a  blue  paper  cap  on  her 
head,  that  glitters  like  the  smoothest  tatin,  and  that  answers  the 
purpose  of  finery  just  as  well.  I  observed  that  one  man  frequently 
htdds  the  plough  and  guides  the  horses  without  any  one  else  to  assin 
him,  as  they  do  in  Scotland,  and  which  in  England  they  hold  to  be 
an  agricultural  heresy.  In  Surrey,  where  an  English  gentleman  had 
hired  a  Scotch  servant  xa  try  this  method,  the  boors  actually  collected 
round  the  man  in  the  church-yard  on  Sunday,  and  pointed  at  him, 
crying,  'That's  he  who  ploughs  and  drives  the  horses  himself!' 
Our  prejudices  are  no  less  on  the  alert,  and  quite  as  obstinate  against 
what  is  right  as  what  is  wrong.  I  cannot  say  I  was  quite  pleased 
with  laj  barber  at  Dieppe,  who  inserted  a  drop  of  citron  juice  in  the 
hther  I  was  to  shave  with,  and  converted  it  into  a  most  agreeable 
perfume.  It  was  an  association  of  ideas,  a  false  refinement,  to  which 
I  had  not  been  accustomed,  and  to  which  I  was  averse.  The  best 
excuse  I  conld  find  for  my  reluctance  to  be  pleased,  was  that  at  the 
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next  place  where  the  same  thing  wa«  attempted,  the  operator,  by 
>omc  villainous  mixture,  almost  stunk  me  to  death ! 

The  entrance  into  Rouen,  through  extensive  archways  of  tall 
trees,  planted  along  the  margin  of  the  Seine,  is  certainly  delectable. 
Here  the  genius  of  civilized  France  first  began  to  display  itself. 
Companies  of  men  and  women  were  sitting  in  the  open  air,  enjoying 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  the  serene  moonlight,  under  Chinese 
lamps,  with  fruit  and  confectionery.  We  arrived  rather  late,  but 
were  well  received  and  accommodated  at  the  Hotel  Vatel,  My  bad 
French  by  no  means,  however,  conciliates  the  regard  or  increases  the 
civility  of  the  people  on  the  road.  They  pay  particular  attention, 
and  are  particularly  delighted  with  the  English,  who  speak  French 
well,  or  with  tolerable  fluency  and  correctness,  for  they  think  it  3 
compliment  to  themselves  and  to  the  language ;  whereas,  besides 
their  dislike  to  all  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  communication,  they 
resent  an  obvious  neglect  on  this  point  as  an  affront,  and  an  unwarrant- 
able assumpuon  of  superiority,  as  if  it  were  enough  for  an  Englishman 
to  shew  himself  among  them  to  be  well  received,  without  so  much  as 
deigning  to  make  himself  intelligible.  A  person,  who  passes  through 
a  country  in  sullen  silence,  must  appear  very  much  in  the  character  of 
a  spy.  Many  things  (a  native  is  conscious)  will  seem  strange  to  a 
foreigner,  who  can  neither  ask  the  meaning,  nor  understand  the 
explanation  of  them  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  in  these  circumstances 
yon  are  loquacious  and  inquisitive,  you  become  proportionably  trouble- 
some. It  would  have  been  better  (such  is  the  natural  feeling,  the 
dictate  at  once  of  self-love  and  common  sense)  to  have  learned  the 
language  before  you  visited  the  country.  An  accent,  an  occasional 
blunder,  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation  are  amusing,  and  indirectly 
flatter  the  pride  of  foreigners;  but  a  total  ignorance  or  wiliiil 
reluctance  in  speaking  shews  both  a  contempt  for  the  people,  and  an 
inattention  to  good  manners.  To  neglect  to  make  one's  self  master 
of  a  language  tacitly  implies,  that  in  travelling  through  a  country  we 
have  neither  wants  nor  wishes  to  graufy ;  that  we  are  quite  in- 
dependent, and  have  no  ambition  to  give  pleasure,  or  to  receive 
instruction. 

At  Rouen  the  walls  of  our  apartment  were  bare,  being  mere  lath 
and  plaster,  a  huge  cobweb  hung  m  the  window,  the  curtains  were 
shabby  and  dirty,  and  the  floor  without  carpetting  or  matting ;  but 
our  table  was  well-furnished,  and  in  the  English  taste.  French 
cooking  comprehends  English,  and  easily  condescends  to  it;  so  that 
an  Englishman  finds  himself  better  off  in  France  than  a  Frenchman 
does  in  England.  They  complain  that  our  cookery  is  dry,  and  our 
solid,  unsavoury  morsels,  beef-steaks,  and  mutton  chops,  must  stick  in 
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their  throats  as  well  as  be  repuluve  to  their  imagioationa ;  nor  can 
we  supply  the  additional  sauces  or  disguises  which  are  necessary  to 
set  them  ofi.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Vatel,  a  roast  fowl,  greens,  and  bacon,  as  plain,  as  sweet,  and  whole- 
some, as  we  could  get  at  an  English  farm-house.  We  had  also 
pigecms,  partridges,  and  other  game,  in  excellent  preservation,  and 
kept  quite  dear  of  PreDch  receipts  and  odious  ragouts.  Game  or 
poultry  is  the  half-way  house^  a  sort  of  middle  point,  between  French 
and  English  cookery.  The  bread  here  is  excellent,  the  butter 
admirable,  the  milk  and  coffee  superior  to  what  we  meet  with  at 
home.  The  wine  and  fmit,  too,  are  delightful,  but  real  French 
dishes  are  an  abomination  to  an  English  palate.  Unless  a  man 
means  to  stay  ail  his  life  abroad,  let  him  beware  of  making  the 
experiment,  or  get  near  enough  to  the  door  to  make  his  exit  suddenly. 
The  common  charges  at  the  inns  are  much  the  same  as  In  England ; 
we  pud  twenty-pence  for  breakfast,  and  half  a  crowo,  or  three 
shillings,  for  dinner.  The  best  Burgundy  b  only  three  sbillmgs  and 
fonr-peoce  a  bottle.  A  green  parrot  hung  in  a  cage,  in  a  small  court 
under  our  window,  and  received  the  compliments  and  caresses  of 
crery  one  who  passed.  It  is  wonderfiil  how  fond  the  French  are  of 
holding  cmversation  with  animals  of  all  descriptions,  parrots,  dogs, 
monkeys.  Is  tt  that  they  choose  to  have  all  the  talk  to  themselves, 
to  make  propositions,  and  fancy  the  answers;  that  they  like  this 
discotirte  by  signs,  hjjaHeri^g,  and  gesticulation,  or  that  the  mani- 
festation of  the  principle  of  lt&  without  thought  delights  them  above 
all  things?  The  sociableness  of  the  French  seems  to  expand  itself 
beyond  the  level  of  humanity,  and  to  be  unconscious  of  any  descent. 
Two  boys  in  the  kitchen  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  beat 
up  the  white  of  eggs  into  froth  for  salads.  The  labour  of  the  French 
costs  them  nothing,  so  that  they  readily  throw  it  away  in  doing 
nothing  or  the  merest  trifles.  A  nice-looking  girl  who  officiated  as 
chamber-maid,  brought  in  a  ripe  melon  after  dinner,  and  offering  it 
with  much  grace  and  good  humour  as  'un  petit  cadeau'  (a  trifling 
prewnt)  was  rather  hurt  we  did  not  accept  of  it.  Indeed  it  was 
wrong.  A  Mr.  James  Williams  acted  as  our  English  interpreter 
while  we  Maid,  and  procured  usplaces  in  the  Paris  Diligence,  though 
it  was  said  to  be  quite  fidl.  We  here  also  heard  that  the  packet 
we  came  orer  in,  Uew  np  two  days  after,  and  that  the  passengers 
escaped  Id  fishing-boats.  This  has  completed  my  distaste  to  steam- 
bous. 

The  city  of  Rouen  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  in  France.     It 
coDtains  abont  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  two  noble  churches ; 
a  baodioaie  qmy  is  embosomed  in  a  range  of  lofty  hills,  and  watered 
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by  the  Seine,  which;  proud  of  its  willowy  banka  and  tufted  itlandif 
windt  along  by  it,  The  ascent  op  the  rising  grounds  behind  it,  i* 
magnificent  beyond  description.  The  town  is  spread  out  at  yonr 
feet  (an  immense,  stately  mass  of  dark  grey  stone),  the  double  towers 
of  the  old  Gothic  Cathedral,  and  of  the  beaudful  Church  of  St. 
Antoine,  rise  above  it  in  their  majestic  proportioDs,  overlooking  the 
rich  sunny  valleys  which  stretch  away  in  the  distance ;  you  gradually 
climb  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  sprinkled  with  gardens  and  villas  to 
the  very  top,  and  the  walk  on  Sunday  afternoon  is  crowded  with 
people  enjoying  the  sceoci  adding  to  its  animation  by  their  intelligent, 
varying  fooks,  and  adorning  it  by  their  picturesque  and  richly- 
coloured  dresses.  There  is  no  town  in  England  at  Uie  same  time  so 
£ne,  and  so  finely  situated.  Oxford  is  as  fine  in  its  buildings  and 
associations,  but  it  has  not  the  same  advantages  of  situation :  Bristol 
is  as  fine  a  mass  of  buildings,  but  without  the  same  striking  accom- 
paniments— 

'The  pompof  grovM  and  garniture  of  fields.' 

Edinburgh  alone  is  as  splendid  in  its  situation  and  buildings,  and 
would  have  even  a  more  imposing  and  delighted  eSect  if  Arthnr's 
Seat  were  crowned  with  thick  woods,  if  the  Pentland-hills  could  be 
converted  into  green  pastures,  if  the  Scotch  people  were  French,  and 
Leith-walk  planted  with  vineyards !  The  only  blot  in  this  fiur  sceM 
was  the  roeeting  with  a  number  of  cripples,  whose  hideous  cries 
attracted  and  alumed  attention  before  ^etr  fiKmidable  mutilarions 
became  nsible,  and  who  extorted  charity  rather  from  terror  than 
pity.  Such  objects  abound  in  Prance  and  on  the  Continnit.  Is  it 
from  the  want  of  hospitals,  or  firom  the  bod  care  taken  of  the  young 
and  necesritous,  to  whom  some  dreadfiil  accident  has  happened  ? — 
The  hill  that  commands  this  beautiful  prospect,  and  teems  the  resort 
of  health,  of  life,  of  pleasure,  is  called  (as  I  found  on  inqiury)  Mam 
dti  MalaJei!  Would  any  people  but  the  French  think  of  giving  it 
so  inauspicious  a  title  i  To  the  English  such  a  name  would  ap<»I 
the  view,  and  infect  the  imagination  with  the  recollections  of  pain 
and  sickness.  But  a  Frenchman's  imagination  is  proof  against  such 
weaknesses ;  he  has  no  sympathy  except  with  the  pleasurable ;  and 

Erovided  a  hill  presents  an  agreeable  prospect,  never  troubles  his 
ead  whether  the  inhabitants  are  sick  or  well.  The  streets  of 
Rouen,  like  those  of  other  towns  in  France,  are  dirty  for  the 
same  reason.  A  Frenchman's  senses  and  understanding  are  alike 
inaccessible  to  pain — he  recognises  (happily  for  hunself)  the 
existence  only  of  that  which  adds  to  his  importance  or  his 
satisfaction.  He  is  delighted  with  perftmics,  bat  passes  over  the 
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mott  offeimve  smdla,'  and  will  not  lift  up  hia  little  finger  to  remove 
a  general  Dnisaoce,  fer  it  i»  none  to  bim.  He  leaves  the  walk  of  bit 
houwa  unfiiuibed,  dilapidated,  almost  iminhatH table,  because  his 
thovghts  ate  bent  on  adorniog  his  own  person — on  Jewell,  trinket*, 
fomaik  £wt !  He  is  elaborate  in  hia  cookery  and  his  dress,  because 
the  one  flatters  his  vaoity,  the  other  his  appetite  ;  and  he  is  licentious 
in  his  pleasures,  nay  gross  in  his  manners,  because  in  the  first  he 
consults  only  his  immediate  gratification,  and  in  the  last  annoys  others 
continually,  from  having  no  conception  that  any  thing  he  (a  French- 
man) can  do  can  possibly  annoy  them.  He  is  sure  to  offend,  because 
he  takes  it  for  panted  he  must  please.  A  great  deal  of  ordinary 
French  conversation  might  be  spared  before  foreigners,  if  they  koew 
the  pain  it  gives.  Virtue  is  not  only  put  out  of  countenance  by  it, 
but  vice  becomes  an  indifferent  commm^fixe  m  their  mouths.  Tbe 
last  stage  of  human  dn)ravity  is,  when  vice  ceases  to  shock — or  to 
please.  A  Frenchman  s  candour  and  tndifierence  to  what  must  be 
thought  of  him  (comUoed  with  his  inordinate  deure  to  shine)  are 
CDrions.  The  hero  of  his  own  little  tale  carries  a  load  of  crimes  and 
misfortunes  at  his  back  like  a  lead  of  band-boxes,  and  (light-hearted 
wretch)  sings  and  dances  as  he  goes  1  Tbe  inconsequentiality  in  the 
French  character,  (rom  extreme  facility  and  buoyancy  of  impression, 
is  a  matter  of  astonisbment  to  the  English.  A  young  man  at  Rouen 
was  walking  briskly  along  tbe  street  to  church,  all  the  way  tossing 
his  prayer-book  into  the  air,  when  suddenly  on  reaching  the  entrance 

'  Odc  would  Ibmk  that  ■  people  lo  devoted  to  perfomei,  who  deil  in  nwiiecs 
uul  Mznti,  and  have  fiftjf  diffaenl  Mrt*  of  innff),  would  be  equally  nice,  uuJ 
offended  at  the  ipproach  of  every  diia^recable  oilour.  Kot  ao.  They  aeem  to 
hsve  no  leiue  of  the  diugreeable  in  amella  or  tailei,  »  if  their  headi  were  (tufled 
with  a  cold,  and  hang  over  a  danghill,  *•  if  it  were  %  bed  of  toaea,  or  iwallow  the 
matt  deteitiUe  ditbei  with  [he  gnatnt  rtliih.  The  nerve  of  their  leniibility  ia 
booad  op  St  tbe  point  of  pain.  A  Frenchman  (aa  far  aa  I  can  find)  hai  do  ides 
aniwermg  to  the  word  wuf]' ;  or  if  he  baa,  feela  s  predilectioa  for,  inaccsd  of  an 
averaion  to,  it.  So  in  morili  they  bid  ^ir  to  be  the  Sfbtriut  at  the  modern 
world.  They  nuke  the  beat  of  every  thing  (which  u  a  virtne) — and  treat  the 
wont  with  levity  or  eomplaiaance  (which  ii  i  vice).  They  haiboor  no  antipsthiei. 
They  would  iwallow  Gil  filia'i  nipper  s*  a  luxury,  and  boait  of  it  afterwaidi  aa  a 
feat.  Their  moral  iystem  ii  not  auatiined  by  the  two  oppoiite  principle)  of 
attraetjon  and  repulaion,  for  they  are  ahocked  at  nothing  i  what  eKitei  horror  or 
diifiiat  in  other  mbida,  they  cootider  ai  a  iaganHcj  it  ii  reiolved  into  an  abatrac- 
tion  of  agreesUe  icnaBtiont,  a  lonru  of  imusemtnt.  There  ia  an  oil  of  lelf- 
oamplaeeac)' in  their  conititntioDi,  which  takea  the  iting  out  of  evil,  and  aentraliaea 
the  peiMii  of  corruptiou.  They,  therefore,  can  cocnmit  atrocitiei  with  onpuii  ity, 
and  wallow  in  diagrace  wJthoDt  a  bloab,  a>  no  other  people  can.  There  ia  MoniicDt 
Qiatetubriaod,  for  inatance.  Who  would  not  aqppoae  that  the  very  echo  of  hia 
e  would  hoot  hin  oat  of  (he  world  f  So  hr  Irom  it,  hia  pamphlet  0« 
'|ut  come  to  a  third  editiao,  and  ia  atnck  all  am  Pari*  I 
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a  priett  appeared  coming  from  church,  and  he  fell  on  hia  koeei  od 
the  steps.  No  wonder  the  Popish  clergy  stand  np  for  their  religion, 
when  it  makes  others  fall  on  their  knees  before  them,  and  worship 
their  appearaDce  a«  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty !  The  clergy  in 
France  present  an  agreeable  and  almost  necetsary  foil  to  the  foibles 
of  the  national  character,  with  their  sombre  drees,  their  gravity,  their 
Nin^licity,  their  sanctity.  It  is  not  strange  they  exert  such  an 
influence  there :  their  professional  pretensions  to  learning  and  piety 
must  have  a  double  weight,  from  having  nothing  to  oppose  to  them 
but  frivolity  and  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  The  entering  the 
Cathedral  here  after  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  streets,  ii  like 
entering  a  vault — a  tomb  of  worldly  thoughts  and  pleasures,  pointbg 
to  the  skies.  The  alow  and  solemn  movements  of  the  Priests,  as 
grave  as  they  are  unmeaning,  resemble  the  spetls  of  necromancers ; 
the  [dcturea  and  statues  of  the  dead  contrast  strangely  with  the  facea 
of  the  living;  the  chaunt  of  the  Priests  sounds  differently  from  the 
jargon  of  the  coramoD  pemie ;  the  little  oratories  and  cells,  with  some 
lone  mourner  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  every  thing  leads  the  thoughts 
to  another  world,  to  death,  the  resnrrection,  and  a  judgment  to  come. 
The  walls  and  ornaments  of  this  noble  pile  are  left  in  a  state  of  the 
most  lamentable  neglect,  and  the  infinite  number  of  paltiy,  rush- 
bottomed  chairs,  huddled  together  in  the  aisle,  are  jutt  like  the 
mbtMsh  of  a  broker's  shop.  The  great  bell  of  the  Cathedral  is 
the  most  deepfliouthed  I  ever  heard,  'swinging  slow  with  aullen 
roar,'  rich  and  sonorous,  and  hoarse  with  counting  the  flight  of  a 
thousand  years.  It  is  worth  while  to  vint  France,  were  it  only 
to  see  Rouen. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Road  to  Paris. — They  vaunt  much  of  the  Lofoer  Road  from 
Rouen  to  Paris;  but  it  is  not  so  fine  as  that  from  Dieppe  to  Rouen. 
You  have  comparatively  few  trees,  the  soil  is  leas  fertile,  and  you  are 
(nearly  the  whole  way)  tantaUzed  with  the  vast,  marshy-looking 
pluns  of  Normandy,  with  the  Seine  glittering  through  them  like  a 
anake,  and  a  chain  of  abrupt  chalky  hills,  like  a  wall  or  barrier 
bounding  them.  There  is  nothing  I  hate  like  a  distant  prospect 
without  any  thing  interesting  in  it — it  is  continually  dragging  the  eye 
a  wearisome  journey,  and  repaying  it  with  barrenness  and  deformity. 
Yet  a  Frenchman  contrived  to  make  a  panegyric  on  this  scene)  after 
the  fashion  of  his  countrymen,  and  with  that  sort  of  tripping  jerk 
which  is  peculiar  to  their  minds  and  bodies — '  II 3  a  de  Ptam,  U  j  a 
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dtt  toil,  3  J  a  Jet  moHti^iur,  it  j  a  de  la  vtrJurt,*  Sec.  It  it  truct 
time  vere  all  thne  things  in  the  abttract,  or  as  to  many  detached 
particulara  to  make  a  speech  abont,  which  wa«  all  that  he  wanted. 
A  Frenchman's  eye  for  nature  is  merely  nonuaal.  I  find  that  with 
the  norelty,  or  on  iarther  experience  my  enthuuasm  for  the  conntry 
and  the  people,  palls  a  little.  During  a  long  day's  march  {for  I  was 
too  late,  or  rather  coo  ill  to  go  by  the  six  o'clock  morning  Diligence,) 
I  got  at  tired  of  toiling  on  under  a  scorchine  son  and  over  a  duity 
raid,  as  if  I  bad  been  in  England.  Indeed,  I  could  almost  have 
^cied  myself  there,  for  I  scarcely  met  with  a  human  being  to 
remind  me  of  the  difference.  I  at  one  time  enconntered  a  horseman 
rooonted  on  a  dan^igat  saddle,  in  a  half  military  uniform,  who  seemed 
determined  to  make  me  turn  out  of  the  fbot-path,i  or  to  ride  over  me. 
This  looked  a  little  Eoglisb,  thongh  the  man  did  not.  I  should  take 
him  for  an  Exciseman.  I  suppose  in  all  countries  people  on  horse- 
hack  give  themselvei  airs  of  superiority  over  those  who  are  on  foot. 
The  French  character  is  not  altogether  compoaoded  of  the  amiable, 
any  more  than  the  English  is  of  the  respectable.  In  judging  of 
nations,  it  will  not  do  to  deal  in  mere  abstractions.  In  countries,  as 
well  a*  individuals,  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities ;  yet 
we  may  attempt  to  strike  a  general  balance,  and  compare  the  rules 
with  the  exceptions.  Soon  after  my  equestrian  adventure  (or  escape,) 
I  met  with  another  pleasanter  one ;  a  Uttle  ^1,  with  regular  features 
and  dark  eyes,  dressed  in  white,  and  with  a  large  straw  bonnet 
flapping  over  her  iace,  was  mounted  behind  a  youth  who  seemed  to 
be  a  relation,  on  an  ass — a  common  mode  of  conveyance  in  this 
conntry.  The  young  lad  was  trying  to  frighten  her,  by  forcing  the 
animal  out  of  its  usual  easy  pace  into  a  canter,  while  she,  holding 
fast,  and  between  laaghing  and  crying,  called  out  in  a  voice  of  great 
•weetDCM  aoAmuvtte — 'Jl n'ett pat  bon  trotter,  il n'eit pathon  tntter.' 
There  was  a  playfulness  in  the  expresnon  of  her  terrors  quite  charm- 
ing, and  quite  French.  They  turned  down  an  avenue  to  a  villa  a 
little  way  oat  of  the  road.  I  could  not  help  looking  after  them,  and 
thinkmg  what  a  delightfid  welcome  must  await  sach  innocence,  such 
cheerfiilness,  and  such  dark  sparkling  eyes !  Mmt  aUmi.  These 
reflections  are  perhaps  misplaced :  Prance  is  not  at  present  altogether 
the  land  of  gallantry  or  aentimeot,  were  one  ever  so  much  disposed 
to  them. 

Wtthio  half  a  mile  of  Louviers  (which  is  seven  leagues  from 
Rooen)  a  Diligence  passed  me  on  the  road  al  the  fiilt  speed  of  a 
French  Diligence,  rolling  and  rumbling  on  its  way  over  a  paved 

'  Thii  a  not  correct ;  there  i>  no  foot-pith  in  Pnnee,  but  there  ii  i  side-path, 

'    '   C  I  prtsDine,  the  ume  privilege*. 
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road,  with  fire  clumiy-lookiDg  honet)  and  loaded  to  the  top  like  a 
PlyiDonth  vao.  I  wat  to  Mop  at  Loovieit,  at  the  Hotel  de  Moitton, 
aod  to  proceed  to  Parit  by  the  coach  the  next  day ;  fat  I  waa  told 
there  wat  no  coaveyaoce  onwaidj  that  day,  and  I  own  that  thii 
aiqiaritioii  of  a  Diligence  in  full  rail,  and  in  broad  day  (when  I  had 
underMood  there  were  none  but  night  coaches)  nrprised  me.  I  wat 
going  to  Kt  it  down  in  <  my  tables,'  that  there  u  no  iaith  to  be  placed 
in  what  they  say  at  French  inns.  I  quickened  my  pace  in  hopes  of 
orertaking  it  while  it  changed  hortea.  The  main  ttreet  of  Lonnera 
appeared  to  me  very  long  and  uneven.  On  turning  a  comer,  the 
Hotel  de  Mouton  opened  its  gates  to  receive  me,  the  Diligence 
waa  a  little  farther  on,  with  iresh  horses  just  put  to  and  ready  to  start 
(a  critical  and  provoking  dilemma;}  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  at 
last  resolved  to  take  my  chance  in  the  Diligence,  and  seeing  Paris 
written  on  the  ontside,  and  being  informed  by  Moiuietir  le  Coadacieta; 
that  I  could  atop  at  Evreux  for  the  nighi,  I  took  the  rest  for  granted, 
and  moanted  in  the  cabriolet,  where  sat  an  Engliah  gentleman  (one 
of  thoae  with  whom  I  had  come  over  in  the  steam-boat,)  solitary  and 
tileot.  My  seating  myself  in  the  opposite  comer  of  the  cabriolet 
(which  is  that  part  of  a  French  Diligence  which  is  placed  in  front, 
and  resembles  a  post-chaise  in  form  and  eaac,}  did  not  break  the 
solitude  or  the  silence.  In  company,  ttxM  mgadvti  do  not  mate  an 
a^rmative.  I  know  few  things  more  delightfiil  than  for  two  English- 
men to  loll  in  a  post-chaise  in  this  manner,  taking  no  nouce  of  each 
other,  preserving  an  obatioate  silence,  and  determined  to  send  their 
country  to  Coventry.^  We  pretended  not  to  recognise  each  other,  and 
yet  onr  saying  nothing  proved  every  instant  that  we  were  not  French. 
At  length,  aEx>uc  half  way,  my  companion  opened  hit  lipa,  and  asked 
in  thick,  broken  French,  <  How  far  it  was  to  Evreux  i '  I  looked  at 
him,  and  said  in  English,  'I  did  not  know.'  Not  another  word 
passed,  yet,  I  dare  say,  both  of  ut  had  a  very  agreeable  time  of  it, 
ai  the  Diligence  moved  on  to  Evreux,  making  reflections  on  the 
national  character,  and  each  thinking  himself  an  exception  to  ita 
abturdi^es,  an  instance  of  its  virtues ;  ao  easy  it  it  always  (and  more 
particularly  abroad)  to  fancy  ourselves  free  from  the  errors  we  witness 
m  our  neighbours.  It  io  this,  indeed,  which  makes  ut  ao  eager  to 
detect  them,  as  if  to  tee  what  it  wrong  waa  the  tame  thing  as  being 
in  the  right ! 

At  Evreux,  I  found  I  had  gone  quite  out  of  my  road,  and  that 
there  waa  no  conveyance  to  Parit  till  the  tame  hour  the  next  night. 
I  wat  a  good  deal  mortified  and  perplexed  at  thit  inteUigence,  but 

^  *Ttiere  ii  notliiiig  which  in  Eagliihnun  enjoyt  to  mneh  u  tike  pleamre  of 
•Dlkinctt.' — Bdinburgk  RtvinB,fio.  So. 
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fenod  acme  contoladoD  at  the  Office  where  I  obtained  it,  ham 
canallf  hcanae  the  luune  of  my  compaoion,  which  ia  a  great  pomt 
gained  in  traTelliDg.  Of  course,  the  diaCDvery  is  pleasant,  if  it  is  a 
name  yoa  are  acquainted  with  ;  or  if  not,  at  least  you  have  the  satia- 
iactian  of  knowing  it  is  some  one  yoa  do  aei  know,  and  so  are  made 
easy  on  that  head.  I  bespoke  a  bed,  and  was  shown  into  the  common 
room,  wbtxe  I  took  coffee,  and  had  what  the  Scotch  call  a  bran/lered 
fovilfot  nipper.  The  loom  was  p&pered  with  marine  landscapes,  so 
that  you  aeoned  sitting  in  the  open  air  with  boats  and  trees  and  the 
•ea-thore  all  round  yon,  and  Telemachua  and  Calypso,  figures  landing 
9t  embaiking  on  halcyon  seas.  Even  a  country-inn  in  France  is 
clavicaL  It  is  a  pity  that  the  English  are  so  dull  and  sluggish,  '  like 
the  fat  weed  that  roots  itself  at  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf,  that  they 
cannot  lend  themsclres  to  these  airy  fictions,  always  staring  them  in 
the  boe,  but  rather  torn  away  from  them  with  an  impatience  and 
disgtut  proptmioaed  to  the  elegance  of  the  design  and  the  tax  levied 
on  thor  taste.  A  Frenchman's  inuginatioo,  on  the  contrary,  is 
always  at  the  call  of  his  senses.  The  tatter  hare  but  to  give  the  hint, 
and  the  former  is  glad  to  take  it  I  I  tired  erery  one  out  by  inquiring 
my  best  mode  of  getting  on  to  Paris  next  day ;  and  being  slow  to 
brieve  that  my  only  way  was  to  go  back  to  Louviers,  like  a  fool  as  I 
had  come,  a  young  Frenchman  took  compassion  on  my  embarrassment, 
and  offered  to  be  my  interpreter,  'as  he  spoke  both  languages.'  He 
said,  '  I  must  feel  great  pain  in  not  being  able  to  express  myself.' 
I  said  '  None  but  in  giving  others  the  trouble  to  understand  me.'  He 
ahook  his  head,  I  spoke  much  too  1^  for  him ;  he  apologized  (or  not 
besng  able  to  follow  me  from  want  of  habat,  though  he  said,  '  he 
bdoDged  to  a  society  of  twelve  at  Paris,  where  they  spoke  English 
every  evening  generally.'  I  s^d, '  We  were  well  matched,'  and  when 
this  was  explained  to  him,  he  repeated  the  word  'matched,'  with  a 
Indicroiu  air  of  distress,  at  finding  that  there  was  an  English  phrase 
whicb  was  not  familiarised  to  him  in  'the  society  of  twelve,  where 
they  spoke  the  English  language  generally  every  evening.'  We  soon 
came  to  a  dead  stand,  and  he  turned  to  my  English  companion  in  the 
catxiolet,  on  whom  he  bestowed,  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  the 
tediouanesa  of  any  '  society  of  twelve.'  I  could  not  help  laughing  to 
tee  my  luckless  fellow-countryman,  after  one  or  two  attempts  to  rally 
sod  exchange  remarks,  reduced  to  the  incessant  repetition  of  his 
melancholy  *  ow ,'  and  my  lively  Parisian  rioting  in  the  advantage  he 
bad  obtained  over  a  stragglmg  Englishman,  gliding  from  topic  to  topic 
withont  oontradictiim  or  control,  pasmng  from  the  population  of  Paris 
to  the  Beaux-Arti,  from  the  Beltes-Lettres  to  politics,  running  the 
circle  of  knowledge,  and  finding  himself  still  at  home,  faltering  at  the 
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nwD^on  of  th«  AIUm  and  the  Bourbont,  and  ruing  with  ootatretched 
am  and  continDoiu  voice  at  the  aame  of  Saonopar-r  (like  the  eagle 
■oaring  on  level  wing) — getting  nearer  and  nearer  the  nctim  of  hit 
Tolutnlity,  mzing  my  poor  friend  by  the  button,  and  at  lait  retiring 
abruptly)  as  if  a&aid  of  a  re-action,  and  wishing  him  '  good  repose ' 
for  the  evening.  Happy  member  of  a  '  society  of  twelve !  '  Apt 
representative  of  thirty  milliona  of  people,  who  build  their  self-esteem 
OD  the  basis  of  vanity,  and  weave  happiness  out  of  breath,  which  costs 
them  nothing  I  Why  envy,  why  wish  to  interrupt  them,  like  a  mi»- 
.  chievous  school-boy,  who  throws  a  great  stone  into  a  pond  fiill  of 
frogs,  who  croak  their  delights  'generally  every  evening,'  and  who, 
the  instant  the  chasm  is  doted,  return  to  the  charge  with  unabated 
glee  and  joyous  dissonance! 

I  most  not  forget  to  mention  a  favourable  trait  in  the  common 
French  character.  I  asked  to  speak  to  the  Coaduciatr,  and  some- 
thing like  a  charge  of  deception  was  brought,  from  which  he  defended 
himself  strenuously.  The  whole  kitchen  and  stable-yard  gathered 
round  to  hear  a  dispute,  which  was  by  no  means  waged  with  equal 
war  of  words.  They  understood  that  I  was  disappointed,  and  had 
made  a.  ridiculous  mistake.  Not  a  word  or  look  of  derision  was 
observable  io  the  whole  group ;  but  rather  a  rising  amile,  suppressed 
for  fear  of  giving  pun,  and  a  wish  to  suggest  some  expedient  on  the 
occasion.  In  England,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  a  Frenchman,  in 
similar  circumstances,  stammering  out  a  grave  charge  of  imposition 
against  a  coachman,  and  evidently  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  would 
have  been  hooted  out  of  the  place,  and  it  would  have  been  well  for 
him  if  he  had  escaped  without  l^oken  bones.  If  the  French  have 
the  rices  of  artificial  refinement  and  effeminacy,  the  English  ttiil 
retain  too  many  of  those  which  belong  to  a  barbarous  and  savage 

I  returned  to  Louviers  the  itext  morning  under  the  safe  c<HidDct  of 
my  former  guide,  where  I  arrived  half  an  hour  before  the  necessary 
time,  found  myself  regularly  booked  for  Paris,  with  five  francs  paid 
on  account]  and  after  a  very  comfortable  tx^akfast,  vbert  I  was 
waited  on  by  a  pretty,  modest-looking  brunette  (for  the  French 
country-girls  are  in  general  modest-looking,)  I  took  my  seat  in  the 
fourth  fJa^e  of  the  Diligence.  Here  I  met  with  every  thing  to  annoy 
an  Englishman.  There  was  a  Frenchman  in  the  coacb,  who  had  a 
dog  and  a  little  boy  with  him,  the  last  baring  a  doll  in  his  hands, 
which  he  insisted  on  playing  with  ;  or  cried  and  screamed  iiiriously 
if  it  was  taken  from  him.  It  was  a  tme  French  child ;  that  is,  a 
little  old  man,  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Ltaigho^  Sej,  with  eyes 
glittering  like  the  glass  ones  of  hie  favourite  doll,  with  flaxen  ringlets 

IO+ 
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Hke  hen,  with  cheek*  as  tmooth  and  unhealthy,  and  a  premature 
expretrion  of  cunning  and  •elf-compkccncy.  A  dingreeable  or  ill- 
behaTcd  child  in  a  stage  coach  ii  a  common  accident,  and  to  be 
eodnred.  But  who  but  a  Frenchmon  would  think  of  carryiDg  his 
dog  ?  He  might  as  well  drag  his  hone  into  the  coach  after  him.  A 
Frenchman  (with  leave  be  it  spoken)  has  no  need  to  take  a  dog  with 
him  to  ventikte  the  air  of  a  coach,  in  which  there  are  three  other 
Frenchmen.      It  was  imposnble  to  suffer   more  from   heat]  from 

nDie,  01  from  the  periodical  'exhalation  of  rich-diitilled  perfiunee.' 
le  French  have  loet  the  sense  of  smell,  they  should  reflect  (as 
they  are  a  reflecting  people)  that  othen  have  not,  Reallyt  I  do  not 
ice  bow  they  have  a  right  in  a  public  vehicle  to  assault  one  m  this 
way  by  proxy,  any  more  than  to  take  chk  literally  by  the  nose.  One 
does  not  expect  from  the  most  refined  and  polished  people  in  Europe 
grossnetses  that  an  Esquimaux  Indian  would  have  too  much  sense 
and  modemy  to  be  guilty  of.  If  the  presence  of  their  dogs  is  a 
nuisance,  the  conversation  c^  their  masters  is  often  no  less  offensive  to 
another  sense — both  are  suffocating  to  every  body  but  themselves, 
and  worthy  of  each  other.  Midas  whispered  lus  secret  to  the  reeds, 
that  whispered  it  again.  The  French,  if  they  are  wis^  ought  not  to 
commit  the  national  character  on  certain  delicate  points  in  the  manner 
they  do.  While  they  were  triumphant,  less  caution  might  be 
necctsary :  but  no  people  can  afford  at  the  tamt  time  to  be  odious 
as  well  as  contempdUe  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies.  We  dined  at 
Mantes,  where  the  ordinary  was  plentiful  and  excellent,  and  where  a 
gentleman  of  a  very  prepossessing  appearance  took  up  the  conversation 
(descanting  on  the  adventures  of  a  shooting^party  the  day  before)  in 
"^^  S^7r  graccAil,  and  animated  tone,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  best  French  society.  In  talking  and  laughing, 
he  discovered  (though  a  young  man)  the  inroads  which  hot  soups 
and  high-seasoned  ragouts  had  made  in  his  month,  with  the  same 
alacrity  and  good-humour  as  if  he  had  to. shew  a  complete  set  of  the 
\riittest  teeth.  We  passed  an  interesting  village,  situated  on  the  slope 
oi  a  bill,  with  a  quaint  old  tower  projecting  above  it,  and  over-hanging 
the  Seine.  Not  far  from  the  high  road  stands  Rosny,  once  the  seat 
of  the  celebrated  Sully.  The  approach  to  the  capital  on  the  side  of 
St.  Germain's  is  one  continued  succession  of  imporing  beauty  and 
aruficial  splendour,  of  groves,  of  avenues,  of  bridges,  of  palaces, 
and  of  towns  like  palaces,  all  the  way  to  Paris,  where  the  sight  of 
the  Thuilleries  completes  the  triumph  of  external  magnificence,  and 
{^■presses  the  soul  with  recollections  not  to  be  borne  or  to  be 
expressed  ! — Of  them,  perhaps,  hereafter. 

In  the  coach  coming  along,  a  Frenchman  was  curious  to  learn  of  a 
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Scotch  gentlemin,  who  ipoke  rery  reapectaUe  French,  whether  Lord 
Byion  wa«  much  regretted  in  England  i  He  nid  there  wu  much 
bnntr  in  hi*  writing!,  bat  too  much  straining  after  effect.  He 
added,  that  there  wai  no  attempt  at  effect  in  Racine.  Thii  with 
the  French  it  a  final  appeal  in  matter*  of  poetry  and  taate.  A 
traniladon  of  Lord  Byron's  Works  complete  is  common  in  all  the 
■hop«  here.  I  am  not  sore  whether  an  English  Poet  ought  to  be 
proud  of  this  circumstance  or  not.  I  also  taw  an  £Ugy  on  bit  Dtmi 
adTertiied,  said  to  be  written  by  Ids  friend.  Sir  Ttiomat  More. 
How  oddly  the  French  combine  things  i  There  is  a  Sir  Thomu 
More  in  English  History  and  Letters ;  bat  lial  Sir  Thomas  More 
i*  not  iiSu  Mr.  Thomas  Moore — ■  let  their  discreet  hearts  beliere  it  I ' 


CHAPTER  IV 

Th£  fint  thing  I  did  when  I  got  to  Paris  was  to  go  to  the  LooTre. 
It  was  indeed  'first  and  last  and  midst'  in  my  thonghu.  Well 
might  it  be  to,  for  it  had  nerei  been  absent  from  them  for  twenty 
years.  I  had  gazed  myself  almoit  blind  in  lookii^  at  the  precious 
works  of  art  it  then  contained — should  I  not  weep  myself  blind  in 
looking  at  them  again,  after  a  lapse  of  half  a  life— or  on  finding  them 
gone,  and  with  them  gone  all  that  I  had  once  beliered  and  hcmed  of 
human  kind  ?  What  could  ever  fill  ap  that  blank  in  roy  heart,  fearfid 
to  think  upon — fearfii)  to  look  upon  i  I  was  no  longer  young ;  and 
he  who  had  collected  them,  and  *  worn  them  as  a  rich  jewel  m  his 
Iron  Crown,'  was  dead,  a  captire  and  vanquished ;  and  with  him  all 
we  who  remained  wne  '  thrown  into  the  pit,'  the  lifelett  bodiea  of 
men,  and  wore  round  our  neckt  the  collar  of  territude,  and  on  our 
foreheads  the  brand,  and  in  our  flesh  and  in  our  tools  the  ttain  of 
thraldom  and  of  the  born  slaves  of  Kings,  Yet  thus  far  had  I  come 
once  more  '  to  dream  and  be  an  Emperour ! '  Thoo  sacred  shrine  of 
God-like  magnificence,  must  not  my  heart  fail  and  my  feet  stnmble, 
at  I  approach  thee  i  How  gladly  would  I  kneel  down  and  kiss  thy 
threshold  ;  and  crawl  into  thy  pretence,  like  an  Eastvn  slave  1  For 
here  still  linger  the  broken  remains  and  the  faded  splendour  of  that 
proud  monument  of  the  triumphs  of  art  and  of  the  majesty  of  man's 
nature  over  the  mock-majesty  of  thronei !  Here  Geoiut  and  Fame 
dwell  together;  ' Sebeel  calleth  imto  School,'  and  mighty  names 
answer  to  each  other ;  that  old  gallery  points  to  the  long,  dim  per- 
spective of  waning  years,  and  the  shadow  of  Glory  and  of  Liberty  is 
•een  alar  off.  In  pacing  its  echmng  doors,  I  hear  the  sound  of  the 
io6 
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fooutepi  of  my  jaath,  and  the  dead  start  from  their  •Inmberi !  .  .  . 
In  all  the  tiine  that  I  had  been  away  from  thee,  and  amidtt  all  the 
changes  that  had  happened  in  it,  did  I  erer  forget,  did  I  erer  profane 
thee  ?  Never  for  a  moment  or  in  thought  have  I  averved  from  thee, 
or  from  the  canae  of  which  thou  wert  the  pledge  and  crown.  Often 
have  I  aought  thee  in  sleep,  and  cried  myaclf  awake  to  find  thee,  with 
the  heart-felt  yearnings  of  intolerable  affection.  Still  didtt  thou  haunt 
me,  like  a  paiaionate  dream — like  some  proud  beauty,  the  qtieen  and 
miitreta  of  my  thoof  bts.  Neither  pun  nor  uckoess  could  wean  rac 
froni  thee 

'My  theme  in  crowds,  my  aolitaiy  pride.' 

In  the  tangled  forest  or  the  barren  waste — in  the  lowly  hovel  or  the 
lofty  palace,  thy  rooft  reared  their  vaulted  canopy  over  my  head,  a 
loftier  palace,  an  ampler  apace— a  '  brave  o'er-hangiog  firmament,' 
•tndded  mth  constellations  of  art.  Wherever  I  was,  thou  wert  with 
m^  above  me  and  about  me ;  and  didst  <  hang  upon  the  beatings  of 

7  heart,*  a  vinon  and  a  joy  unutterable.  There  was  one  duuiber 
the  brain  (at  least)  which  I  had  only  to  unlock  and  be  master  of 
boundless  wealth — a  treasure-honse  of  pure  thoughts  and  cherished 
recollections.  Tyranny  could  not  master,  barbarism  slunk  from  it; 
vice  could  not  pollate,  folly  could  not  gainsay  it.  I  had  but  to  touch 
a  certain  spring,  and  lo !  on  the  walls  the  divine  grace  of  Guido 
appeared  free  from  blemiah — there  were  the  golden  hues  of  Titian, 
wd  Raphael's  speaking  faces,  the  aplendonr  of  Rubens,  the  gorgeous 
gloom  of  Rembrandt,  the  airy  elegance  of  Vandyke,  and  Claude's 
classic  scenes  lapped  the  senses  in  Elysium,  and  Poussin  breathed  the 
sprit  of  antiquity  over  them.  There,  in  that  fine  old  lumber-room 
of  the  imagination,  were  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  St>  Peter 
Martyr,  with  its  majestic  figures  and  its  unrivalled  landscape  back- 
uvood-  There  also  were  the  two  St.  Jeromes,  Domenichino's  and 
Corregpo's— there  '  stood  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world  * — 
there  were  the  Apollo  and  the  Antinoos,  the  Laocoon,  the  Dymg 
Gladiator,  Diana  and  her  Fawn,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  antique 
world — 

'  There  was  old  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea. 
And  aged  Triton  blen  his  wreathed  horn.' 

Bat  Legitimacy  did  not  <  sit  squat,  like  a  toad,'  in  one  comer  of  it, 
poisoning  the  very  air,  and  keeping  the  free-bom  spirit  aloof  from  it  1 
There  were  one  or  two  pictures  fold  favourites)  that  I  wished  to 
•ee  again,  and  that  I  was  told  still  remained.  I  longed  to  know 
whether  they  were  there,  and  whether  they  would  look  the  same. 
It  was  fbrtnoate  I  arrival  when  X  did ;  for  a  week  later  the  do<vs 
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would  kkjt  been  >hut  aguntt  me,  od  occaiioD  of  the  death  of  the 
King.  Hit  bmt  la  orer  the  doOT,  which  I  had  nearly  mittaken  for 
a  head  of  MemDOO — or  tome  Egyptian  God.  After  passiag  through 
the  modern  French  ExhibitioD  (where  I  saw  a  pctnre  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  and  a  vile  farrago  of  Bourion-Reiloratioii  pc- 
turei,)  I  came  within  light  of  the  Grand  Galiery  of  the  Lourre, 
which  it  at  present  only  ruled  off.  One  or  two  Eoglith  itragglen 
alone  were  in  it.  The  coolneu  and  Millneu  were  contrasted  with 
the  bustle,  the  heat,  and  the  smell  of  the  common  apartments.  My 
thonghts  rushed  in  and  filled  the  empty  space.  Instead  of  the  old 
Republican  door-keepers,  with  theii  rough  voices  and  affectation  of 
equlity,  a  servant  m  a  courtlirery  stood  at  the  gate.  On  presenting 
myself,  I  inquired  if  a  Monsieur  Livemoia  (who  had  formerly  ushered 
me  into  this  re^on  of  enchantment)  were  still  there ;  but  he  was 
gone  or  dead.  My  hesitation  and  foreign  accent,  with  certain  other 
appeals,  procured  me  admittance.  I  passed  on  without  further 
question.  I  cast  a  glance  forward,  and  found  that  the  PonsstnB  were 
diere.  At  the  sight  of  the  first,  which  I  distinctly  recollected  (a 
fine  green  landscape,  with  stately  ruins,)  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes, 
and  I  passed  an  hour  or  two  in  that  state  of  luxurious  enjoyment, 
which  is  the  highest  priTilege  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  which  perhaps 
makes  him  amends  for  many  sorrows.  To  my  surprise,  instead  of 
finding  the  whole  changed,  I  found  every  thing  nearly  in  its  place,  as 
I  proceeded  through  the  first  compartments,  which  I  did  slowly,  and 
reserving  the  Italian  [nctures  for  a  tea  iaude.  The  colours  even 
seemed  to  have  been  mellowed,  and  to  have  grown  to  the  walls  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  as  if  the  jnctures  had  been  fixed  there  by  the 
cramjang-irons  of  Victory,  instead  of  hanging  loose  and  fluttering, 
like  so  much  tattered  canvass,  at  the  sound  of  English  drums,  and 
breath  of  Prussian  manifestoes.  Nothing  could  be  better  managed 
than  the  way  in  which  they  had  bleiuled  the  Claudes  and  Poussins 
alternately  together — the  ethereal  refinement  and  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  the  one  relieving  and  giving  additional  zest  to  the  sombre,  grave, 
massive  character  of  the  other.  Claude  Lorraine  pours  the  spirit  of 
air  over  all  objects,  and  new-createi  them  of  light  and  sun-shine.  In 
several  of  his  mastcr-jneces  which  are  shewn  here,  the  vessels,  the 
trees,  the  temples  and  middle  distances  glimmer  between  mr  and  solid 
mibstance,  and  seem  moulded  of  a  new  element  b  nature.  No  words 
can  do  justice  to  their  softness,  their  precision,  their  sparkling  effect. 
But  they  do  not  lead  the  mind  out  of  their  own  magic  ciide.  They 
repose  on  their  own  beauty ;  they  bsdnatc  with  nultlese  elegance. 
Poussin's  landscapes  are  more  properly  pictures  of  time  than  of  place. 
They  have  a  fine  mora/  perspective,  not  inferior  to  Claude's  aerial 
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ofw.  They  carry  the  imaginatioD  back  two  or  four  ihouiand  years 
at  least,  and  bury  it  in  the  remote  twilight  of  history.  There  is  an 
opaqueness  and  solemnity  in  his  colouring,  assimilating  with  the  tone 
of  long-past  events ;  his  building*  are  tt^  with  age ;  hia  implements 
of  husbandry  are  such  as  would  belong  to  the  first  rude  stages  of 
civilizadon ;  his  harrests  are  such  (as  in  the  Rnth  and  Boaz)  as 
would  yield  to  no  modern  sickle ;  hu  grapes  (as  in  the  Return  from 
the  Promised  Land]  are  a  load  to  modem  shoulders ;  there  is  a 
simplicity  and  undietioguishing  breadth  in  his  figures ;  and  over  all, 
the  hand  of  time  has  drawn  its  veil.  Ponssin  has  bis  faults ;  but,  like 
all  truly  great  men,  there  is  that  m  him  which  is  to  be  found  nowhere 
else ;  and  even  the  excellences  of  others  would  be  defects  in  him> 
One  picture  <^  his  in  particular  drew  my  attention,  which  I  had  not 
seen  before.  It  is  an  addition  to  the  Louvre,  and  makes  up  for 
many  a  flaw  in  it.  It  is  the  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  and  it  is  all 
that  Mr.  Martin's  pictore  of  that  subject  is  not.  It  is  a  scene  of 
sweetness  and  seclusioD  'to  core  all  sadness  but  despair.'  There  is 
the  freshness  of  the  first  dawn  of  creation,  immortal  verdure,  the 
luxuriant  budding  growth  of  unpnined  Nature's  gifts,  the  stillness  and 
the  privacy,  ai  if  there  were  only  those  two  beings  in  the  world, 
made  for  each  other,  and  with  this  world  of  beauty  for  the  scene  of 
thor  delights.  It  is  a  Heaven  descended  upon  earth,  as  if  the  finger 
(^  God  had  planted  the  garden  with  trees  and  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
his  band  had  watered  it  I  One  fault  only  can  be  found  by  the  critical 
eye.  Perhaps  the  scene  is  too  flat.  If  the  'verdurous  wall  of 
Paradise '  had  upreared  itself  behind  our  first  parents,  it  would  have 
dosed  them  m>  more  completely,  and  would  have  given  effect  to  the 
blue  hills  that  gleam  enchantment  in  the  distance.  Opposite,  *  id 
darkness  visible,'  hangs  the  famous  landscape  of  the  Deluge  by  the 
same  master-hand,  a  leaden  wc^t  on  the  walls  with  the  ark  '  iui&tg ' 
on  the  distant  flood,  the  sun  labouring,  wan  and  faint,  up  the  sky, 
and  the  heavens,  '  blind  with  rain,'  pouring  down  their  total  cisterns 
on  the  weltering  earth.  Men  and  women  and  different  animals  are 
struggling  with  the  wide-spread  desolation ;  and  trees,  climtung  the 
sides  of  rocks,  seem  patiently  awaiting  it  above.  One  would  think 
Lord  Byron  bad  transcribed  his  admirable  account  of  the  Deluge  in 
his  Heaven  tutd  Earth  from  this  noble  |ncture,  which  is  in  truth  the 
very  poetry  of  painting. — One  here  fiiids  also  the  more  unequivocal 
productions  of  the  French  school  (for  Claude  and  Foussin  >  were  in 

'  We  may  tnce  Nmething  of  ibeir  nitional  origin  in  both  their  miudi.  In 
Cliide  there  is  the  French  /nUaiiua,  and  love  of  minate  detsili ;  bat  there  ii  ■ 
Jiimm  of  >1I  these  into  the  suwt  perfect  humoDy  from  the  ioflncnce  of  ■  Mratbero 
•ky,  ud  be  luM  none  of  the  flimtiiiew  or  littleneo  of  effect,  to  which  his  conutiy- 
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a  great  oKUure  luliaot)  Le  BniOt  SebettiaD  Bourdon,  lome  of  Le 
Sncor'*  cxprettiTe  facet,  and  the  blaod  expanvive  style  of  Philip 
Champagne — no  mem  name  in  the  hiitory  of  art.  See,  in  particular, 
the  exqiiiute  picture  of  the  Sick  Nun,  (tbe  Nun  was  his  own 
daughter,  and  he  painted  this  picture  aa  a  preieot  to  the  CodtcdC,  m 
gratitude  for  herrecoTcry,) — uid  another  <^  a  Rcligimu  Comronoion, 
with  attendants  in  rich  drcMes. 

One  finds  no  considerable  gap,  till  one  comet  to  the  Antwerp 
pictures;  and  this  yawning  chasm  is  not  ill  supplied  by  the  Luxem- 
oonrg  pictures,  those  splendid  solecisms  of  Rabens's  art.  Merer  was 
exhibited  a  greater  union  of  French  Butter  and  Gothic  grace,  of 
borrowed  absurdity  and  inherent  power.  He  has  made  a  strange 
jumble  of  the  Heathen  mythology,  hia  own  wires,  and  the  mistresses 
of  Louis  zii).  His  youthfiil  Gods  are  painted  all  light  and  air,  and 
figure  in  quaintly  enough,  with  some  flauntmg  Dowager  dressed  in 
ibt  hdght  of  the  iashioa  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  or  with 
some  strappmg  i]ueao  (his  aneeni  are  queans]  with  her  robes  of  rich 
stuffs  slipping  off  her  shoulders,  and  displaying  limbs  that,  both  for 
form  and  hue,  provoke  any  feeling  but  indifference.  His  groups 
spring  from  the  bold  licentious  hand  of  genius ;  and  decorated  in  the 
preposterous  finery  of  courtly  aflectadon,  puzzle  the  sense.  I  do  not 
think  with  David  (the  celebrated  French  painter)  that  they  ought  to 
be  burnt,  but  he  has  liimself  got  possession  of  their  old  places  in  the 
Luxembourg,  and  perhaps  he  is  tolerably  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment. A  landscape  with  a  rainbow  by  Rubens  (a  rich  and  dazzling 
piece  of  ct^uring)  that  used  to  occupy  a  recess  half-way  down  the 
Lourre,  was  removed  to  the  opposite  side.  The  singular  picture 
(the  Defeat  of  Goliath,  by  Daniel  Vdterra,J  punted  on  both  udet 
on  slate,  still  retained  its  station  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  had 
hung  there  for  twenty  years  unmolested.  The  Rembrandts  keep 
thnr  old  places,  and  are  as  fine  as  ever,  with  their  rich  enamel,  their 
thick  lumps  of  colour,  their  startling  gloom,  and  bold  execution — 

men  sra  prons.  Agsio,  it  ciooM  be  denied  that  there  i*  1  certsia  tela«H  ■ad 
foraulity,  ■  iiJactk  or  praint  vein  in  Nicolia  Ponnin't  compiwitioiu.  He  pro- 
ceed* OD  •jntem,  bs*  *  deliberate  panose  to  make  out,  sad  i*  often  Uboirei, 
moaotonoot,  snd  eitravsgiat.  Hii  pieturet  ire  the  Gactt  inbjccti  in  the  world 
for  FrcDcb  ciiticiim — to  point  the  monl,  or  detach  ao  epitode.  He  ii  tomewbat 
pedantic  and  over-aignificant,  in  the  manner  of  French  oraton  and  pocti.  He 
had,  like  hi*  caantnrmen,  ao  great  eye  foe  natare  or  tnitb  of  exprenioa  ;  bnt  he 
had  what  tbey  chieSy  want — imtginatiim,  or  the  power  of  plicinf  hitf*"  in  tbe 
circumalincea  of  oChen.  Pouaiio,  in  fact,  held  a  middle  place  between  Raphael 
and  other  pauiten  of  the  Italian  achool,  who  han  embodied  tbe  higheat  poeb;  of 
ecpreaaion,  and  the  common  ran  of  French  artiita,  whose  utmost  tttetdi  of  iuven- 
tini  reacbea  no  farther  than  correctnew  ia  the  coatume  and  cbroDoIofy  of  their 
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their  ear-riogat  their  gold-chains,  aDd  fiir-coUars,  on  which  one  ii 
diipowd  to  lay  Burnt  haodt,  «o  much  hare  they  the  look  of  wealth 
and  tnbstantial  me  I  The  Vandyke*  are  more  light  and  airy  than 
ever.  There  ia  a  whole  heap  of  them ;  and  among  the  reat  that 
charming  portrait  of  an  Engliah  lady  with  a  little  chBd  (ai  6De  and 
tme  a  compliment  as  was  crer  paid  to  the  English  female  character,} 
fostained  by  sweetnegs  and  dignity,  bat  with  a  mother's  anxious 
tbonghts  pasatng  slightly  acrom  her  serene  brow.  The  Cardinal 
BeDti*oglio  (which  I  remember  procoriDg  especial  permisuon  to 
copy,  and  left  nntonched,  because,  after  Titian's  portraits,  there  wat 
a  want  of  intcreit  in  Vandyke's  which  I  could  not  get  over,)  is  not 
there.'  But  in  the  Dutch  dirinon,  I  found  Weenix's  game,  the 
battlefiecea  of  Wonrermans,  and  Rnyadael's  sparkling  woods  and 
waterfalls  withoot  nomber.  On  these  (I  recollect  as  tf  it  were 
yesterday)  I  used,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  and  having  talked  my 
facultiea  to  the  ntmost,  to  cast  a  mingled  glance  of  surj^se  and 
jJeasurc,  at  the  light  gleamed  upon  them  through  the  high  casement, 
and  to  take  leare  of  them  with  a  turn  tgiuJem  invUto,  mror  trufgu. 

In  the  third  or  Italian  diriiion  of  the  Gallery,  there  is  a  profusion 
of  Albano*,  with  Cttpids  and  naked  Nymphs,  which  are  quite  in  the 
old  French  taste.  They  are  certainly  very  pleasing  compositions, 
but  from  the  change  produced  by  time,  the  figures  shew  like  beanty- 
spots  on  a  dark  ground.  How  inferior  is  be  to  Guido,  the  punter 
<tt  grace  and  sentiment,  two  of  whoae  master-piecea  enchanted  me 
anew,  the  Aannndation  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  In 
each  of  these  there  is  a  tendemeat,  a  delicacy  of  exprestion  like  the 
purett  affection,  and  erery  attitude  and  turn  of  a  limb  is  conscious 
elegance  and  Tolnptuous  refinement.  The  pictures,  the  miod  of  the 
painter,  are  instinct  and  imbued  with  beauty.  It  is  worth  while  to 
have  lived  to  have  produced  works  like  these,  or  eren  to  have  seen 
and  felt  their  power !  Painting  of  old  wat  a  language  which  its 
disciple*  used  not  merely  to  denote  certain  (Ejects,  but  to  unfold  their 
hidden  meaning,  and  to  conrey  the  finett  moTcmentt  of  the  soul  mto 
the  limbs  or  Katures  of  the  face.  They  looked  at  nature  with  a 
feeling  of  pastion,  with  an  eye  to  expression ;  and  this  it  wat  that, 
while  they  sought  fer  outward  forms  to  communicate  their  feelings, 
moulded  them  into  truth  and  beauty,  and  tiat  surrounds  them  with  an 
atmocphcre  of  thought  and  sentiment.  To  admire  a  fine  old  jucture 
it  itaelf  an  act  of  devotion,  and  as  we  gaze,  we  turn  idolaters.  The 
modema  are  chiefly  intent  on  giving  certain  linei  and  colours,  the 
mtui  or  material  face  of  paindog,  and  leave  out  the  immortal  part  of 
it.    Tfanan  modem  ExhiUtioo  Room  (whether  French  or  English) 

'  It  it  It  norenCE. 
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bag  a  great  deal  of  «hew  and  glitter,  and  a  smell  of  paint  in  it.  In 
the  Louvre  we  are  thrown  back  into  the  presence  of  our  own  beat 
thoughts  and  feelings,  the  highest  acts  and  emanations  of  the  mind  of 
man  breathe  from  the  walls,  shadowy  tears  and  sighs  there  Iceep  ngilt, 
and  the  air  within  it  is  divine  ! 

The  idtal  is  no  less  obserrable  in  the  portraits  than  in  the  histories 
here.  Look  at  the  portrait  of  a  m^  in  black,  by  Titian  (No. 
izio).  There  is  a  tongue  in  that  eye,  a  brain  beneath  that  fore- 
head. It  is  still ;  but  the  hand  seems  to  have  been  just  placed  on  its 
side ;  it  does  Dot  tarn  its  head,  but  it  looks  towards  you  to  ask, 
whether  you  recognise  it  or  not  ?  It  was  there  to  meet  me,  after  an 
interval  of  years,  as  if  I  had  parted  with  it  the  instant  before.  Its 
keen,  steadfast  glance  staggered  me  like  a  blow.  It  was  the  same — 
how  was  I  altered !  I  pressed  towards  it,  as  it  were,  to  throw  off  a 
load  of  doubt  from  the  mind,  or  as  having  burst  through  the  obstacles 
of  time  and  distance  that  had  held  me  in  torturing  suspense.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  not  the  most  striking  [ucture  in  the  room — 
the  least  common-place.  There  may  be  other  pictures  more  delightful 
to  look  at ;  but  this  seems,  like  the  eye  of  the  Collection,  to  be 
looking  at  you  and  them.  One  might  be  tempted  to  go  op  and  speak 
to  it !  The  allegorical  portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of  Guasto  is  still 
here,  transparent  with  tenderness  and  beauty — Titian's  Mistress,  that 
shines  like  a  crystal  mirror — the  Entombing  of  Christ,  solemn, 
harmonious  as  the  coming  on  of  evening — the  Disciples  at  Emmaus 
— and  the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  the  blood  here  and  there  seeming 
ready  to  start  through  the  flesh-colour,  which  even  English  artists 
have  not  known  enough  how  to  admire.  The  Young  Man's  Head, 
with  a  glove  that  used  so  much  to  delight,  I  confess,  disappointed 
me,  and  I  am  convinced  must  have  been  painted  upon.  There  are 
ottier  Titians,  and  a  number  of  Raphaels — the  Head  of  a  Student 
muffled  io  thought — his  own  delight&l  Head  (leaning  on  its  hand) 
redolent  of  youthful  genius,  and  several  small  Holy  Families,  fiill  of 
the  highest  spirit  and  unction.  There  are  also  the  three  Marys  with 
the  Dead  Body  of  Christ,  by  L,  Caracci ;  the  Salutation  by  Sebastian 
del  Piombo ;  itie  noble  Hunting-piece,  by  Annibal  Caracci ;  the  fine 
Landscapes  of  Domenichino  (that  in  particular  of  tbe  story  of 
Hercules  and  Achelous,  with  the  trunk  of  a  tree  left  in  the  bed  of  a 
mouotain-torrentj  ;  and  a  host  besides,  '  thick  as  the  autumnal  leaves 
that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa,'  and  of  tbe  same  colour! 
There  are  so  many  of  these  select  and  favourite  pictures  left,  that  one 
does  not  all  at  once  feel  the  loss  of  others  which  are  more  common 
in  prints  and  in  the  mouth  of  Ame ;  and  the  absence  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  almost  an  advantage  for  a  first  recognition  and 
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rcfival  of  old  aModadoni.  But  afterwards  we  fiod  a  want  of  larger 
|»ctiiret  to  antwer  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Cotlecttoot  and  to  nutaio 
the  balance  of  tatte  between  the  Italian  and  the  other  ichooU.  We 
have  here  aa  fine  Claudes  and  Poiuunt  as  any  in  the  world,  but  not 
as  fine  Rajibaels,  Correggios,  Domenicbinos,  as  there  are  elKwhere, 
—OS  were  once  here.  There  are  wantiDg,  to  make  the  gallery 
complete,  six  or  eight  capital  pictures,  the  Transfiguration,  the  St. 
Peter  Martyr,  &c.;  and  among  others  (not  already  mentioned,)  the 
Altarpiece  of  St.  Mark,  by  Tiotoret,  and  Paul  Veronese's  Marriage 
at  Cana.  With  these  it  had  been  perfect,  'founded  as  the  rock,  as 
htoad  and  general  at  the  casing  air  ; '  without  these  it  is  <  coop'd  and 
c^nn'd  m  by  laocy  doubts  and  fears.'  The  largest  Collection  in  the 
world  o^bt  to  be  colossal,  not  only  in  itaelf,  but  in  its  component 
parts.  The  Louvre  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  equal  (as  it 
is)  to  Mr.  Angerttein's,  the  Marquess  of  Stafford's,  the  Dulwich 
Gallery,  and  Blenheim  put  together.  It  was  once  more  than  equal 
to  them  in  every  circumstance  to  inspire  genius  or  console  refiection. 
We  still  see  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleriee  from  the  windows,  with  the 
white  flag  waving  over  it:  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  Brazen  Horses 
on  its  gates,  or  him  who  placed  them  there,  or  the  pale  bands  of 
warriors  that  conquered  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  of  their  country ! 


CHAPTER  V 

The  gravity  of  the  French  character  is  a  no  less  remarkable  (though 
a  less  obvious)  feature  in  it  than  its  levity.  The  last  is  the  quality 
that  strikes  ns  most  by  contrast  to  ourselves,  and  that  comes  most 
into  play  in  the  intercourse  of  common  life ;  and  therefore  we  are 
general^  disposed  to  set  them  down  as  an  ^together  frivolous  and 
superficial  people.  It  is  a  mistake  which  we  shall  do  well  to  correct 
on  farther  acquaintance  with  them ;  or  if  we  persist  in  it,  we  roust 
call  to  our  aid  an  extraordinary  degree  of  our  native  blindness  and 
obttiDacy.  We  ought  never  to  visit  their  Theatres,  to  walk  along 
their  streets,  to  enter  their  houses,  to  look  in  their  iaces  (when  they 
do  not  think  themselves  observed,)  to  open  their  books,  or  take  a 
view  of  their  picture-galleries.  Sterne  seems  to  have  been  the  first, 
as  well  as  last  traveller,  who  found  out  their  weak  side  in  this  respect. 
'  If  the  French  have  a  fsult.  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  says  he, '  it  is  that 
tbej  are  too  serious.'  This  contradiction  in  their  character  has  been 
little  noticed,  and  they  have  never  had  the  credit  of  it,  though  it 
(tares  one  in  the  hce  everywhere.  How  we  are  to  piece  the  two 
extreme*  together  is  another  question.  Is  it  that  their  whole 
VOL.  IX. :  H  113 
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character  U  a  lystem  of  intmttgiuntia&ji  Or  are  they  gay  u>d 
trifling  in  (crioua  naatn,  atiknu  oolp  in  triflei  i  Or  arc  thdr  miodi 
more  of  the  ciflicleon-caM,  that  reflects  all  objects  alike,  whetW 
grave  or  gay,  and  give  tbeiweiTet  up  entirely,  and  without  resistance, 
to  the  preruling  intpnbe  i  Or  >*  it  owing  to  a  want  of  comprehension, 
■o  that  they  are  ioc^aUe  of  correcting  one  feeling  by  another,  and 
thua  tun  into  extremes?  Or  that  they  have  a  greater  scope  and 
variety  of  retoorces,  excelling  u<  a«  much  in  gravity  as  m  want  of 
thought,  ontdmng  us  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  as  they  betake  them- 
selves to  each,  in  the  poetical  or  tn  the  proaatc  dmrtments  of  life, 
only  that  they  sometimes  make  a  transpositioo  of  the  two  characters 
a  little  oddly,  and  pass  ^om  the  one  to  the  othn  vithont  our  well 
knowing  why  i 

I  have  been  freqaently  puzzled  with  this  exceptioa  to  the  butterfly, 
airy,  thougl^est,  fluttering  character  of  the  Freikch  (on  which  we 
compliineat  ourselves,)  and  never  mme  so  than  the  first  night  I  went 
to  the  theatre.  The  ord«,  the  attention,  the  decorum  were  such  as 
would  shame  any  LoodoB  audience.  The  attention  was  more  like 
that  of  a  learned  society  to  a  lecture  on  some  scientific  subject,  than 
of  a  promiscuous  crowd  collected  together  merely  for  amusement,  and 
to  pass  away  an  idle  hour.  There  was  a  pro&ssi«ul  air,  an  unvarying 
gravity  in  the  looks  and  demeanour  of  the  whole  assembled  multitude, 
as  if  every  one  had  an  immediate  bterest  in  the  character  of  the 
national  poetry,  in  the  purity  of  the  French  accent,  in  the  propriety 
of  the  declamation,  in  the  concepuons  of  the  actor,  and  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  story,  instead  of  its  presenting  a  mob  of  idle  boys  and 
girls,  of  ignorant  g^MDg  citizens,  or  sapercilious  box-lobby  loungers, 
afiecung  a  contempt  for  the  performance,  and  for  every  one  aroond 
them.  The  least  noise  or  irregularity  c^led  forth  the  most  instant 
and  lively  dii^prtdation ;  and  the  vivacity  of  the  French  character 
displayed  itaelf^to  advantage  in  earnest  gesticulations  aod  expressions 
of  impatience.  Not  only  was  the  strictest  uleace  observed,  as  soon 
as  the  curtain  drew  up,  but  no  odc  moved  m  attempted  to  move. 
The  Bpell  thrown  over  the  customary  or  supposed  restlessness  and 
volatility  of  the  French  was  in  this  re^wct  complete.  The  uniformity 
of  the  appearance  was  indeed  almost  ridiculous ;  for  the  rows  of  heads 
in  the  seats  of  the  fut  no  more  stirred  or  projected  the  breadth  of  a 
finger  beyond  the  lioe,  than  those  of  a  regiment  of  recruits  on  parade, 
or  than  if  a  soldier  were  stationed  to  keep  each  chin  in  its  place. 
Tbey  may  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  automatons ;  but  there  were  no 
traces  of  the  moni^  character  left.'    If  the  pctformance  bad  been  ea 

'  Ii  not  ■  Tnoakcy  grtvc  vAto  it  i>  doing  nothing,  or  wlm  k  u  not  employed 
in  nuKhief  i 
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CoMTt,  greater  propriety  could  not  hare  been  maintamed ;  but  it  wai 
a  Freoch  play  (one  of  Raone't)  and  acted  before  a  Paritian 
andience :  thi*  aeemed  to  be  enongb  to  eniure  it  a  proper  receptioii. 
Ooe  would  luppoie,  from  their  interett  in  dramatic  repretentstioii*, 
that  the  FrcDch  vere  a  uatim  of  actora.  Perhapt  it  may  be  aaked, 
'  Is  Dot  that  the  case  i  and  u  it  not  their  Tanity,  their  own  desire  to 
ihate,  or  their  sympathy  with  whatcrer  or  whoerer  i«  a  candidate  for 
apfdaoK,  that  accoonts  for  their  beharioui  ? '  At  leait,  their  vanity 
makea  them  grave ;  and  if  it  is  this  which  riTets  their  actention,  and 
nleoces  their  eternal  loquacity,  it  mutt  be  allowed  to  produce  effects 
which  others  would  do  well  to  imitate  from  better  rootiTce,  if  they 
hare  them !  ^ 

The  play  was  not  mnch;  bnt  there  seemed  to  be  an  abstract 
interett  Icit  in  the  stage  as  snch,  in  the  soond  of  the  verse,  in  the 
measured  step  of  the  actors,  m  the  recurrence  of  the  same  pauses,  and 
of  the  same  ideas ;  in  the  correctness  of  the  costume,  in  the  very 
Doticm  of  the  endeaTOur  after  excellence,  and  in  the  creation  of  an 
artificial  and  imaginary  medium  of  thoaght.  If  the  French  are  more 
susceptible  of  immediate,  sensible  impressions,  it  would  appear, 
judging  irom  their  behaviour  at  thrir  own  theatres,  that  they  are  also 
more  sensible  of  refiex  and  refined  ones.  The  bare  suggestion  of  an 
interesting  topic  is  to  them  interesting :  it  may  be  said,  on  the  most 
distant  intimadon,  to  excite  the  most  lively  concern,  and  to  collect 
their  scattered  spirits  into  a  focus.  Their  sensibility  takes  the  alarm 
more  easily ;  their  understanding  is  quicker  of  hearing.  With  them, 
to  the  sufaJime  or  pathedc  there  is  but  one  step — the  name;  the 
moment  the  subject  is  started,  they  *  jump  at '  the  catastrophe  and  all 
the  consequences.  We  are  slow,  and  must  have  a  thing  made  out  to 
na  in  striking  instances,  and  by  successive  blows.  We  are  sluggish, 
and  must  be  lifted  up  to  the  heights  of  a  &cti^ous  enthusiasm  by  the 
complicated  machinery  of  a  powerful  imagination :  we  are  obstinate, 
not  to  say  selfish,  and  require  to  be  urged  over  the  ab^  of  mental 
anguish  by  the  utmost  violence  of  terror  and  pity.  But  vrith  the 
French,  all  this  is  a  matter  of  course,  a  verbal  process.  Tears,  as 
well  as  smiles,  cost  them  less  than  they  do  us.  Words  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  things  in  their  minds ;  the  one  hare  a  more  vital 
being,  though  it  does  not  fallow  that  the  other  are  altogether  empty 
and  barren  of  interest.  Bat  the  French  seem  (in  their  dramatic 
exhibiuons)  not  to  wish  to  get  beyond,  or  (shall  I  speak  it  more 
{Mainly  i)  to  have  no  faculty  for  getting  beyond  the  abstract  con- 
cepdoo,  the  naked  proposition  of  the  subject.     They  are  a  people 

'  Tht  French  pbru*  for  ie'iif  frntnt  lU  a  play  n,  to  auUl  at  it.  It  inuit  be 
owacd  that  ibere  is  some  appeuanc*  of  trath  in  tbe  sipieMHin. 
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(I  repeat  it]  void  ind  bare  of  the  Acuity  of  iinagioatioD»  if  by  thii 
we  meaa  the  power  of  placing  tbings  in  the  mott  novel  and  strikbg 
point  of  view ;  aad  they  are  m>  for  this  reaaoD)  that  they  hare  no  Deed 
of  it.  It  it  to  them  a  superfluity — a  thanldesa  toil.  Their  quick, 
discureiTe  apprehension  nini  on  before,  and  anticipates  and  defeats 
the  efForts  of  the  highest  poetry.  They  are  contented  to  indulge  in 
all  the  agony  or  ecstacy  of  sounding  and  significant  comroon-pkces. 
The  words  charming,  diSeioiu,  iadeteriiablc,  &c.  excite  the  same 
lively  emotions  in  their  minds  as  the  mott  vivid  representationt  of 
what  is  said  to  be  so ;  aod  hence  verbiage  and  the  cant  of  sentiment 
fill  the  place,  and  stop  the  road  to  genius — a  vague,  flaccid,  enervated 
rhetoric  being  too  often  substituted  for  the  ]»th  and  marrow  of  truth 
and  nature.  The  greatest  facility  to  feet  or  to  comprehend  will  not 
produce  the  most  incense  passion,  or  the  most  dectrical  expresMon  of 
It.  There  mutt  be  a  resistance  in  the  matter  to  do  this — a  collision, 
an  obstacle  to  overcome.  The  torrent  rushes  with  fnry  from  being 
impeded  in  its  course :  the  lightning  splits  the  gnarled  oak.  There 
is  no  malice  in  this  statement ;  but  I  should  think  they  may  them- 
selves allow  it  to  be  an  English  version  of  the  truth,  containing  a 
great  deal  that  is  favourable  to  them,  with  a  savmg  clause  for  our  own 
use.  The  long  (and  to  us  tiresome)  sneechet  in  French  tragedy 
consist  of  a  string  of  emphatic  and  well-balanced  lines,  announcmg 
general  maxims  and  indefinite  sentiments  applicable  to  human  life. 
The  poet  seldom  commits  any  excesses  by  ^ving  way  to  his  own 
imagination,  or  identifying  himself  with  individual  situations  and 
sufferings.  We  are  not  now  raised  to  the  height  of  paMion,  now 
plunged  into  its  lowest  depths;  the  whole  finds  itt  level,  like 
water,  in  the  liquid,  yielding  susceptibility  of  the  French  character, 
and  in  the  unembarraated  ■cope  of  the  French  intellect.  The  finest 
line  in  Racine,  that  it,  in  French  poetry,  is  by  common  consent 
understood  to  be  the  following : — 

Cnagaez  Dieu,  mon  cher  Abner,  et  ne  craignei  que  Dieu. 
That  it,  Fear  God,  my  dear  Ahaer,  and  fear  only  Ma.  A  pious  and 
just  exhortation,  it  is  true ;  but,  when  this  is  referred  to  as  the  highest 
point  of  elevation  to  which  their  dramatic  genius  has  aspired,  though 
we  may  not  be  warranted  in  condemning  their  whole  region  of  poetry 
as  a  barren  waste,  we  may  consider  it  as  very  nearly  a  level  plain, 
and  assert,  that  though  the  soil  contains  mines  of  useful  truths  within 
its  bosom  and  glitters  with  the  graces  of  a  polished  style,  it  does  not 
abound  in  picturesque  points  of  view  or  romantic  interest !  It  is 
certain  that  a  thousand  such  lines  would  have  no  efl^ect  upon  ao 
English  audience  but  to  set  them  to  sleep,  like  a  sermon,  or  to  make 
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them  commence  a  diiturbance  to  avoid  it.  Yet,  thongh  the  declama- 
tiMi  of  the  French  itage  u  as  moDotoBoiu  as  the  dialogue,  the  French 
litten  to  it  with  the  tean  in  their  eyes,  holding  in  their  breath, 
beating  time  to  the  cadence  of  the  verse,  and  following  the  acton 
with  a  book  in  theii  hands  foi  hours  together.  The  English  most 
asmredly  do  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  a  play  of  Shak^ieare's,  or 
to  any  thing  but  a  cock-fight  or  a  sparrmg-match.  This  is  no  great 
compliment  to  them ;  but  it  makes  for  the  gravity  of  the  French,  who 
have  mistaken  didactic  (or  dramatic  poetry,  who  can  sit  out  a  play 
wth  the  greatest  patience  and  complacency,  that  an  Englishman 
wotild  hoot  off  the  stage,  or  yawn  over  from  beginning  to  end  for  its 
want  of  striking  images  and  lively  effect,  and  with  whom  Saturn  is  a 
God  no  less  than  Mercory !  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  the  genius  of 
their  religion  may  have  something  to  do  ^ith  the  genius  of  their 
poetry.  The'first  absorbs  in  a  manner  their  powers  of  imagination, 
their  love  of  the  romantic  aiMl  the  marvellous,  and  leaves  the  last  in 
pOMesnon  of  their  sober  reason  and  moral  sense.  Their  churches 
are  theatres ;  thnr  theatres  are  like  churches.  Their  &ncies  are 
satiated  mth  the  mummeries  and  pageantry  of  the  Catholic  ^th,  with 
hieroglyphic  obscurity  and  quaint  devices ;  and,  when  they  come  to 
the  tangible  ground  of  human  affairs,  they  are  willing  to  repose  alike 
fiwn  ornament  and  extravagance,  in  plain  language  and  intelligible 
ideas.  They  go  to  mass  in  the  morning  to  dazzle  their  senses,  and 
bewilder  their  imagination,  and  inflame  thnr  enthusiasm ;  and  they 
reaort  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening  to  seek  relief  from  supetsdtiou* 
intoxication  in  the  prose  of  poetry,  and  from  Gothic  mysteries  and 
gloom,  m  classic  elegance  and  costume.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  love 
of  the  French  for  Kacine  is  not  a  feeling  of  the  moment,  or  left 
behind  them  at  the  theatres ;  they  can  quote  hira  by  heart,  and  hia 
seotratioiis,  admirable  lines  occupy  the  next  {dace  in  their  minds  to 
their  aatatory  pottrj.  There  is  nothing  unpleasant  in  a  French  theatre 
but  a  certain  infusion  of  toupttuagrt  into  the  composition  of  the  air, 
(so  that  one  inhales  a  kiiMl  of  thin  pottage,)  and  an  oily  dmgioess 
in  the  complexions  both  of  the  men  and  women,  which  shews  more 
by  lamp-light.  It  is  not  true  (at  has  been  sud^  that  thrir  theatres 
are  nearly  dark,  or  that  the  men  stand  in  the  pit.  It  is  true,  none 
but  men  arc  admitted  into  it,  but  they  have  seats  juit  the  same  as 
with  us,  and  a  curious  custom  of  securing  their  places  when  they  go 
out,  by  binding  their  handkerchiefs  round  them,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  play  the  benches  presented  nothing  but  a  row  of  knotted  pocket 
handkerchief.  Almost  every  one  returned  and  sat  out  the  enter- 
taiiutent,  which  was  not  a  farce,  but  a  sentimental  comedy,  and  a 
very  cbarmiog  one  too,  founded  on  the  somewhat  national  subject  of 
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o  by  an  Engliih  noblenun  ■□  France,  and  in  which  the  (ut 
■nfferei  was  reofetented  by  a  jonng  Jehtianit,  in  natnral  expresnon 
■ad  pathos  little  inferior  to  Mtw  Kelly,  (as  &r  aa  we  cao  trandate 
French  into  English  nature,)  but  iatter  aod  prettier.  So  mnch  for 
their  ta«e  !n  theatricals,  which  does  not  incline  wholly  to  puppet- 
shows  aod  gew-gaws.  The  Theatre,  in  short,  is  the  Throne  of  the 
French  ch^ccer,  where  it  is  mounred  on  its  pedestal  of  pride,  and 
seen  to  erery  adyantage.  I  like  to  cootempiate  it  there,  for  it 
reconciles  me  to  them  and  to  myself.  It  is  a  common  and  amicaUe 
ground  on  which  we  meet.  Their  tears  are  such  as  others  shed — 
their  interest  in  what  happened  three  thoosaad  years  afo  is  pot 
exclujiTcly  French.  They  are  no  longer  a  distinct  race  or  etutt,  but 
human  b«ngs.  To  feel  towards  others  as  of  ■  different  species,  is 
not  the  way  to  increase  our  respect  for  oorselivs  or  human  nature. 
Their  defects  and  peculiarities,  we  may  be  almost  sure,  hare  corre- 
sponding opposite  vices  in  us — the  excellences  are  confined  pretty 
mnch  to  what  there  is  in  common. 

The  ordinary  prejudice  entertained  on  this  subject  in  England  it, 
that  the  French  are  little  better  than  grown  children — 
'Fleas'd  with  a  feather— tickled  with  a  straw — ' 

(all  of  grimace  and  noise  aod  shew,  lively  and  pert,  but  with  no  torn 
or  capacity  for  serious  thought  or  continoed  attention  of  any  kind, 
and  hardly  deserring  the  name  of  rational  bemgs,  any  more  than  apes 
or  jack-daws.  They  may  laugh  and  talk  more  than  the  English ; 
but  they  read,  and,  I  suspect,  think  more,  taking  them  as  a  people. 
Yoo  see  an  apple-girl  in  Paris,  sitting  at  a  stall  with  her  feet  over  a 
stove  in  the  coldest  weather,  or  defended  from  the  sun  by  an  umbrella, 
reading  Racine  or  Voltaire.  Who  ever  saw  such  a  thing  in  London 
as  a  barrow-woman  reading  Shakspeare  or  Fielding  J  You  see  a 
handsome,  smart  grit^te  at  the  back  of  every  little  shop  or  coonter  in 
Paris,  if  she  is  not  at  work,  reading  perhaps  one  of  Marmontel't 
Tales,  with  all  the  absorption  and  delicate  mtcrest  of  a  heroine  of 
romance.  Yet  we  make  dolefid  complaints  of  the  want  of  edncation 
among  the  common  people,  and  of^the  want  of  reflection  in  the 
female  character  in  France.  There  is  something  of  the  same  turn 
for  reading  in  Scotland;  but  then  where  is  the  gaiety  or  the  graced 
They  are  more  sour  and  formal  even  than  the  English.  The  book- 
stalls all  over  Paris  present  a  very  delightful  ajmearaoce.  They 
contain  neatly-bound,  cheap,  and  portable  editims  of  all  their  standard 
authors,  which  of  itself  rentes  the  ctiarge  of  a  want  of  the  knowledge 
or  taste  fir  books.  The  Ftench  read  with  avidity  whenever  they 
can  snatch  the  oppoitnnity.  They  read  standing  in  the  open  air,  into 
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which  they  are  dmen  by  the  want  of  air  at  home.  They  read  in 
garrets  and  b  cellara.  They  read  at  one  end  of  a  counter,  when 
a  pcnon  ia  hamincring  a  lock  or  a  piece  of  cabinet-work  at  the  other, 
without  taking  their  eye  from  the  book,  or  picking  a  quarrel  with  the 
penonwho  is  making  the  noise.  Society  is  the  schoot  of  education  m 
France;  there  it  a  transparency  in  their  intellects  as  in  their  atmos- 
phere, which  makes  the  communication  of  thought  or  sound  more 
rapid  and  general.  The  farina  of  knowledge  floats  in  the  air,  and 
circulates  at  random.  Alas !  it  *  quickens,  even  with  blowing.*  A 
perriwig-maker  is  an  orator  i  a  6sh-woman  is  a  moralist ;  a  woman  of 
Suhion  it  a  metaphysician,  armed  with  all  the  topics ;  a  pretty  woman 
in  Paris,  who  wis  not  also  a  blue-tioe^g,  would  make  little  figure  in 
the  dreles.  It  would  be  in  vaio  fw  her  to  know  how  to  dispose 
a  knot  of  ribands  or  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  hair,  unless  she  could 
arrange  a  critical  and  analytical  argument  in  all  the  forms.  It  is 
nMhtng  against  her,  if  she  excels  in  personal  and  mental  accomplish- 
meott  at  ibe  same  time.  This  turn  for  literary  or  scientific  topics  in 
the  women  may  indeed  be  accounted  for  in  part  from  the  modes  of 
social  intercourse  in  France ;  bat  what  does  this  veiy  circumstance 
prore,  but  that  an  bterchange  of  ideas  is  <»nt>dered  as  one  great 
durm  in  the  society  between  men  and  women,  and  that  the  thirst  of 
knowledge  is  not  banished  by  a  grosser  passion  i  Knowledge  and 
reason,  howerer,  descend ;  and  where  the  women  arc  philosophers, 
the  men  are  not  quite  block-heads  ot  petU-maiim.  They  are  far  from 
being  the  ignorant  smatterere  that  we  pretend.  They  are  not  back- 
ward at  asking  for  reasons,  nor  slow  in  giring  them.  They  have 
a  theory  for  erery  thing,  even  for  rice  and  folly.  Their  faces  again 
are  grave  and  serious  when  they  are  by  themselves,  as  they  are  gay 
and  animated  in  society.  Their  eyes  hare  a  vacant,  absent  stare } 
their  features  set  or  lengthen  all  at  once  into  'the  melancholy  of 
Mo<Hditch.'  The  Comhiclair  of  the  Diligence  from  Rouen  confirmed 
me  agreeaUy  in  my  theory  of  the  phUotophical  character  of  the 
French  physiognomy.  WiUi  large  grey  eyes  and  drot^nog  eye-lids, 
prominent  distended  nostrils,  a  fine  Fenelon  expresnon  of  countenance, 
and  a  nHMth  open  and  eloquent,  with  furrowea  lines  twisted  round  it 
like  whip-cord,  be  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  coach,  and  harangued  to  the 
gentlemen  within  on  the  bftue  of  some  vojagevr  jfi^hU  with  the  air 
of  a  professor,  and  in  a  deep  tonorous  voice,  worthy  of  an  oration  of 
Bottoet.  I  should  like  to  hear  a  Yorkshire  guard,  with  his  bluff, 
red  &cey  bristly  bullet  head,  little  peering  eyes,  ronod  ehoulden,  and 
squeaking  voice,  ascend  into  an  imaginary  rostrum  in  this  manner, 
wave  a  florid  speculation  in  one  hand,  and  hold  fiut  by  the  coach-door 
with  the  other,  or  get  beyond  an  oath,  a  hearty  corse,  or  hit  shrewd 
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counuy  gibberiih  I  The  face  of  the  Frencli  Mldiery  U  a  face  of 
great  humanity — it  u  maoly,  sedate,  thoughtftii — it  is  equally  free 
from  fierceneM  and  stupidity ;  and  it  seems  to  bear  in  iu  eye  defeat 
and  victory,  the  eagle  and  the  lilies !  I  cannot  help  addmg  here, 
that  a  French  gentleman  [ua  Rmlitr)  who  lodges  in  the  hotel 
opposite  to  met  pauea  hit  time  in  reading  all  the  morniog,  dine*,  plays 
with  his  children  after  dinner,  and  takes  a  hand  at  baclcgammon  with 
an  old  gotnenumte  in  the  evening.  He  does  not  figure  away  with  a 
couple  of  horses  in  the  streets  like  our  English  _^igr/  (who  really  are 
nothing  without  a  fbotraan  behind  them, )  nor  does  his  wife  plague  hit 
life  out  to  run  after  all  the  new  sights.  And  yet  they  are  from  the 
country.  This  looks  like  domestic  comfort  and  internal  resources. 
How  many  disciplet  of  Rouweau's  £miSiu  are  there  in  France  at  the 
present  day  ?     I  knew  one  twenty  years  ago. 

The  French  are  a  people  who  practise  the  art*  and  sciences 
naturally.  A  thoe4ilack  i(  thear/i/rrdk^yMr  (artist  of  the  day,}  and 
a  rat-catcher  an>roachea  yon  under  some  intidiou*  iwm  Je  gutrrt. 
Every  thing  is  with  them  impouog,  grave*  important.  *  Except  (it 
may  be  said)  what  really  it  lo ; '  and  it  may  be  insinuated,  that  all 
their  preteniioni  arc  equally  idly  mockery  and  grimace.  Look, 
then,  at  their  workt  of  science  and  of  art — the  one  the  mott  compre- 
heosiTe  and  exact,  the  other  the  most  laborioos  and  finished  in  the 
world.  What  are  thdr  chemists,  their  astronomers,  their  natnralittt, 
their  painters,  their  sculptors  ?  If  not  the  greatest  «id  most  inventive 
geniuses,  the  roost  accurate  compilers,  and  the  most  severe  students  in 
their  teTCral  departments.  La  Place,  Lavoisier,  Cuvier,  David, 
Houdon,  are  not  triflert  or  pretenders.  In  science,  if  we  have 
discovered  the  principles,  they  have  gone  more  into  the  details — in 
art  we  accuse  them  of  being  over-laboured,  and  of  finithing  too 
minutely  and  mechanically ;  and  they  charge  ut  (justly  enoi^h)  with 
a  want  t^Jinetit,  and  with  producing  little  more  than  rude  sketches 
and  abortive  caricatures.  Their  frigid,  anatomical  inquiries — their 
studies  after  the  antique,  and  acquaintance  with  all  the  professional 
and  scientific  b'anches  of  their  art,  are  notorious — and  the  care  with 
which  they  work  up  their  draperies  and  back-groundt  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  and  a  standing  subject  of  complaint  and  ridicule  to  Englbh 
artist*  and  critics.  Their  refinement  in  art,  I  confess,  consists  chiefly 
in  an  attention  to  rules  and  details,  but  then  it  does  imply  an  attention 
to  these,  which  is  contrary  to  our  idea  of  the  flighty  French  character. 
I  remember,  tome  years  ago,  a  young  French  artist  b  the  Louvre, 
who  was  making  a  chalk-drawing  of  a  tmall  flrgm  aaJ  Child,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  he  took  eleven  weeks  to  complete  it,  sitting 
with  hit  legs  astride  over  a  railing,  looking  up  and  uuking  to  tfaoae 
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about  him — ctnnuldag  their  opnioD  at  to  hit  unwearied  imperceptible 
progiets — going  to  the  fire  to  warm  his  hands,  and  returning  to 
feifeelionate  i»mtelf\  There  was  a  good  deal  of  '  laborious  foolery ' 
ia  all  chit,  but  ttill  he  kept  on  with  it,  and  did  not  fly  to  fiity  thingt 
one  after  the  other.  Another  student  had  undertaken  to  copy  the 
Tiutm't  Mittrtti,  and  the  method  he  took  to  do  it  was  to  parcel  out 
his  canrais  bto  tquaret  like  an  engraTer ;  after  which  he  began  very 
deliberately,  not  with  the  face  or  hair,  but  with  the  first  square  in  the 
right-hand  comer  of  the  picture,  c<»taiii!ng  a  piece  of  an  old  table. 
He  did  not  care  where  be  began,  so  that  he  went  through  the  whole 
regularly.  Cut  igal,  it  the  common  reply  in  all  such  cases.  This 
condnnity  of  purpoie,  whhout  any  great  effort  or  deep  interest, 
surpriset  an  Englishman.  We  can  do  nothing  without  a  strong  motive, 
and  without  riolcnt  exertion.  But  it  it  this  rery  circurottance 
probably  that  enables  them  to  proceed :  they  take  the  matter  quite 
eatilj,  and  haye  not  the  same  load  of  anxiout  thought  to  bear  up 
against,  nor  the  tame  impatient  eagerness  to  reach  perfection  at  a 
tingle  stride,  to  stop  tbem  midway.  They  have  not  the  Eoglith  air 
hanging  at  their  iMcki,  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  at  Siobad't ! 
The  tame  freedom  from  any  thing  like  morbid  humour  assists  them  to 
plod  on  like  the  Dutch  from  mere  phlegm,  or  to  diverge  into  a  variety 
of  purtnitt,  which  is  sdll  more  natural  to  them.  Horace  Vernet  has 
in  the  present  ExhiUtion  a  pOTtrait  of  a  lady,  (a  rival  to  Sir  T. 
Lawrence's)  and  dote  to  it,  a  battle-piece,  eqn^  to  Ward  or  Cooper.. 
Who  would  not  be  a  Parinan  bom,  to  attain  excellence  with  the 
with  to  succeed  from  mere  confidence  or  indifference  to  success,  to 
nnile  such  a  number  of  accomplishments,  or  be  equally  tati^ed 
wtthont  a  tbgle  one  ! 

The  English  are  over-hatty  in  supposing  a  certain  lightness  and 
petulance  of  manner  in  the  French  to  be  incompatible  with  sterling 
thought  or  steady  application,  and  flatter  themtelvet  that  not  to  be 
merry  is  to  be  wise.  A  French  lady  who  had  married  an  Englitb- 
man  remarkable  for  bit  dullness,  used  to  apologise  for  his  tileoce  In 
company  by  incettantly  repeating  '  Ceti  leyoari  Loeie,  tmijourt 
Netirtoit,'  at  if  these  were  the  tubjecu  that  occu|ned  hit  thoughtt. 
It  ia  well  we  have  these  names  to  a^qieal  to  in  all  cases  of  emergency ; 
and  a*  hx  a  mere  gravity  is  concerned,  let  these  celebrated  persont 
have  been  at  wise  as  they  would,  they  could  not  for  the  life  of  them 
have  appeared  duller  or  more  stupid  than  the  generality  of  their 
countrymen.  The  chief  advantage  I  can  find  in  the  English  over 
the  French  comes  to  this,  that  though  slower,  if  they  once  take  a 
tluDg  np^  they  arc  longer  in  laying  it  down,  provided  it  it  a  grievance 
or  a  ttre  iitbfie*.    The  reason  is,  that  the  French  do  not  delight  in 
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grierances  or  in  tore  nibjecU  i  and  that  the  Englith  delist  in  nothing 
else,  and  battle  their  way  through  them  mott  maniiilly.  Thaiferte  ii 
the  ditagreesble  and  rqwlsive.  I  think  they  would  have  fbnght  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  over  again !  The  English,  besides  being  '  good 
haters,'  are  dogged  and  downright,  and  have  no  ssItos  for  tbeir 
self4o*e.  Their  ranity  does  not  heal  the  wounds  made  in  their 
pride.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  are  soon  reconciled  to  fate,  and 
■o  enamoured  of  their  own  idea,  that  nothing  can  put  them  out  of 
conceit  with  it.  Whatever  their  attachment  to  their  country,  to 
liberty  or  glory,  they  are  not  so  affected  by  the  loss  of  these  aa  to 
make  any  desperate  effort  or  tacrilice  to  recover  them.  Their 
coDtinnity  of  feeling  is  such,  a«  to  be  no  enemy  to  a  whole  skin. 
They  ovn'-ran  Europe  like  tigers,  and  defended  their  own  territory  like 
deer.     They  arc  a  nation  of  benoes— on  this  side  of  martyrdom  ! 


DIALOGUE,    FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH 
FuHCH.^Have  you  seen  the  whole  of  onr  Expatilioit  of  the  present 

English. — No,  bat  I  have  looked  over  a  good  part  of  it.  I  have 
been  much  pleased  with  many  of  the  pictures.  Aa  far  aa  I  can  jwlge, 
or  have  a  nght  to  say  so,  I  think  yoor  artists  luvc  improved  within 
these  few  years. 

French. — Perhaps  so,  occasionally,  but  we  have  not  David  and 
some  others. 

English. — I  cannot  say  that  I  miss  him  much.  He  had,  I  dare 
say,  many  exceUeoces,  but  his  faults  were  still  more  glaring,  accord- 
ing to  our  insular  notions  of  the  art.  Have  you  Guerin  now  i  He 
had  just  brou^t  out  his  first  picture  of  Phxdra  and  Hippolitus  wlien 
I  was  in  Paris  formerly.  It  made  a  prodigious  sensation  at  the  time, 
and  very  great  things  were  expected  from  him. 

French. — No,  his  works  are  not  much  spoken  of. 

English. — The  Hippolitus  in  the  picture  I  speak  of  was  very 
heaut^  ;  but  the  whole  appeared  too  much  caat  in  the  motdd  of  the 
antique,  and  it  struck  me  then  that  there  was  ■  manteritm  aliout 
it  that  did  not  augur  favourably  for  his  Aitnre  progress,  bat  denoted 
a  premanue  perfection.  What  I  tike  in  yoor  present  Exhibition  is, 
that  you  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  have  left  this  academic  manner, 
and  to  have  adopted  a  more  natural  style. 
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Pmch. — I  do  not  exactly  comprefaead. 

English. — Why*  yva  know  the  English  complain  of  French  an  u 
too  laboured  and  mechanical,  m  not  allowing  scope  enough  for  geniua 
and  origiaality,  as  you  retort  upon  ns  tor  being  coarse  and  mstic. 

French. — Ah  I  I  ondenund.  Titre  is  a  picture  in  the  English 
style;  the  subject  is  a  Greek  massacre,  by  Rouget.  It  is  xatiimcie. 
It  is  Ibr  effect.  There  is  much  spirit  in  the  expresuon,  and  a  bold- 
ness (^  execution,  bat  every  part  is  not  finished.  It  is  like  a  first 
sketch,  or  like  the  painting  of  the  scenes  at  onr  theatres.  He  has 
another  {nctore  here. 

English. — Yee,  of  great  merit  in  the  same  style  of  dashing,  off- 
hand,  explosive  effect.  He  is  something  between  our  Ward  and 
Haydon.  But  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
exchange  your  Wee*  for  oars.  We  are  not  at  yet  models  in  the  Fihi 
Akts.  I  am  only  glad  that  yon  imitate  ns,  as  it  is  a  sign  you  benn 
to  fix]  a  certain  deficiency  in  yourselves.  There  is  no  necessity  rar 
grossness  and  extravagance,  any  more  than  for  being  finical  or 
pedantic.  Now  there  is  a  picture  yonder,  which  I  think  has  broken 
through  the  trammels  of  the  modern  French  school,  without  for(«t- 
ing  its  put  pretenuon*  to  clasrical  history.  It  has  the  name  of 
Droning  on  it.     What,  pray,  is  the  sabject  of  it  ? 

French. — It  is  Ufyua  conducting  Pofyxena  to  the  laenjUe.  He  has 
one  much  better  at  the  Luxembourg. 

English. — I  don't  know;  I  have  not  seen  that,  but  this  pacture 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  fitvonrable  specimen  of  the  present  French 
school.  It  has  great  force,  considerable  beauty,  symmetry  of  form, 
and  expression  ;  and  it  is  animated  flesh,  not  coloured  stone.  The 
action  and  gestures  into  which  the  figures  throw  themselves,  seem  the 
result  of  life  and  feeling,  and  not  of  patting  casu  after  the  antique  into 
Opera  attitudes. 

French — We  do  not  tfatok  mocb  of  that  jncture.  It  has  not  been 
perfected. 

Eng^sh. — Periiaps  it  passes  a  certain  conventiooal  limit,  and  is 
home  away  by  the  impulse  of  the  subject;  and  of  that  the  most 
eminent  among  the  French  artists  might  be  thought  to  be  as  much 
afraid  as  the  old  lady  at  Court  was  that  her  fan  would  fall  in  pieces^ 
if  her  features  relaxed  into  a  tmile.  The  Ulysses  is  poor  and  stiff; 
the  nurse  might  be  finer  ;  but  I  like  the  faces  of  the  two  forenxnt 
figures  much ;  they  are  handsome,  interesting,  and  the  whole  female 
group  is  alive  and  in  motion. 

French. — What  do  yon  think  tS  the  picture  by  Gerard,  No.  745, 
of  the  Mtt6ng  between  Imu  XIV.  ami  the  Sfianuh  Amiauadar  i  It 
■a  greatly  admired  here. 
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Engluh.-— 'It  appeared  to  me  (as  I  passed  it  just  dow)  to  be  a 
picture  of  great  biutle  and  spirit ;  and  it  looks  as  if  Iris  had  dipped 
her  woof  io  it,  the  dmies  are  so  gay  and  Goe.  Really,  the  show  of 
Tariegated  colours  in  the  principal  group  is  like  a  bed  of  tulips. 
That  is  certainly  a  camtally  painted  head  of  a  priest  stooping  forwaid 
in  a  red  cap  and  manUe. 

French. — And  the  youth  neai  him  no  less. 

English. — The  complexion  hat  too  much  the  textore  of  fruit. 

French. — But  for  the  compositioii — the  contrast  between  youth 
and  age  is  so  justly  marked.  Are  you  not  struck  with  the  figure  of 
the  Spanish  Ambassador !  His  black  silk  drapery  is  quite  in  the 
Italian  style. 

English. — I  thought  Gerard  had  been  chiefly  admired  for  a  certun 
delicacy  of  expression,  more  than  for  his  colouring  or  costume.  He 
was  a  nTOurite  painter  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

French. — But  in  the  present  subject  there  ii  not  much  scope  for 
expression. 

English. — It  is  Tcry  true ;  but  in  a  picture  of  the  same  crowded 
and  courtly  character  ^TJe  iiui  Momenit  of  Henry  IV,,)  the  painter 
has  contrived  to  introduce  a  great  deal  of  beauty  and  tenderness  of 
expresnon  in  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  youthful  attendants. 
TbU  is  a  more  shewy  and  6nely  painted  drawing-room  picture ;  but 
that  appears  to  me  to  have  more  character  in  it.  It  has  also  the  merit 
of  being  finished  with  great  care.  I  think  the  French  excel  in  small 
histories  of  the  domestic  or  ornamental  kind.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  very  pretty  picture  by  Madame  Hersent,  897,  Lomt  XIV.  laiiag 
leave  of  bu  Grandtbiid.  It  is  well  painted,  the  dresses  are  rich  and 
correct — the  monarch  has  a  great  deal  of  negligent  dignity  mixed 
with  the  feebleness  of  age,  the  contrast  of  innocence  and  freshness  in 
the  child  is  well-roanaged,  and  the  attendants  are  decayed  beauties 
and  very  confidential-look  mg  persons  of  that  period.  One  great 
charm  of  all  historical  subjects  is,  to  carry  us  back  to  the  scene  and 
time,  which  this  [ncture  does.  Probably  from  the  Age  and  Court  of 
Louis  xfui.  to  that  of  Louis  ziv.  it  is  not  ferfor  a  French  ima^nation 
to  transport  itself. 

French.— Monsieur,  it  is  ao  far  that  we  should  never  have  got 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  if  you  had  not  helped  us. 

English — So  much  the  worse !  But  do  you  not  think  that  a  clever 
picture  of  the  Interior  of  a  Gothic  Ruin,  347,  (Bouton.M  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  the  artist  had  been  reading  Sir  Walter  Scott.  That 
lofty,  niioona  cave  looks  ont  00  the  wintry  tea  from  one  of  the 
Shetland  Isles.  There  is  a  cold,  desolate  look  of  horror  pervading  it 
'  iDventor  of  the  Oionmi, 
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to  the  naniMt  extremity.  But  the  finuhiog  U,  perhapa,  •omewhat  too 
exact  for  M)  wild  a  kcdc.  Has  not  rhe  mow,  lodged  on  the  broken 
Jedgei  of  the  rockt,  a  little  of  the  appearance  of  the  coat  of  caodied 
fi^ar  on  a  twelith-cake  i  Bnt  how  comes  the  dog  in  poueuion  of 
K>  mun  a  kennel  i  It  is  said  in  the  Catalogue,  that  by  bit  barking 
he  alanna  hia  master,  who  aaTes  the  poor  woman  and  her  iniant  from 
perishmg.     Who  would  have  thought  that  such  a  acene  a*  this  had 

French. — Dogi  are  necessary  everywhere  in  Prance:  there  is  no 
place  that  we  can  keep  them  out  of.  They  are  like  the  machioes  in 
ancient  poetry — a  part  of  erery  plot.  Poodles  are  the  tnie  deiiret : 
they  have  ousted  eren  the  pnesta.  They  may  soon  set  up  a 
hierarchy  of  their  own.  They  swarm,  and  are  at  filthy  at  an 
Egyptian  relinon. 

English.— But  this  it  a  housedog,  not  a  lap-dog. 

French. — There  is  no  saying — but  pass  on.  Is  there  any  other 
picture  that  you  like  i 

English. — Yes,  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  one  opposite,  the 
Marru^  of  lit  yirga,  i68,  by  Mons.  Caminade.  It  it  both 
elegant  and  natural.  The  Virgin  kneels  in  a  simple  and  expressiie 
attitude  j  in  the  chiklrea  there  it  a  playful  and  healthy  aspect,  and 
the  gronjnng  is  quite  like  a  classic  bas-relief.  Perhaps,  tn  this  respect, 
it  wants  depth.  Can  you  tell  me,  why  French  painting  to  much 
afiects  the  qualities  of  sculpture  in  general, — flatness  and  formaUty  in 
the  groups,  and  hardness  of  outline  in  the  single  figures  ? 

French. — I  cannot  aniwer  that  question,  as  it  is  tome  time  since 
I  left  Eogland,  where  I  remained  only  ten  months  to  perfect  myself 
in  the  l^ugnage.  You  probably  think  more  high^  of  the  next 
picture ;  7w  Etl^Bihmatt  of  the  Enfant  Trouvit,  by  M ? 

English. — I  am  afraid  not;  for  it  has  the  old  French  fiimuness 
and  flutter.  The  face  of  the  Foundress  resembles  a  shower  of 
roteate  tints.  You  may  be  sure,  however,  that  the  English  in 
general  will  approre  mightily  of  it,  who  like  all  subjects  of  charitable 
inttttntions.  I  heard  an  English  lady  just  now  in  raptures  with  the 
naked  children  seated  on  the  blankets,  calling  them  affectionately, 
<  poor  little  dears ! '  We  like  subjects  of  want,  because  they  afford 
a  relief  to  our  own  sense  of  comfortletsitess,  and  subjects  of 
bcDeroIence,  because  they  soothe  our  sense  of  self-importance — a 
feeling  of  which  we  itand  greatly  in  need. 

French. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  portrait  of  Louis  xnii.,  by 
Gerard? 

English. — It  seems  to  have  been  painted  after  dinner,  and  at  if  his 
Majesty  was  mKaty  in  bit  teat — the  boots  might  have  been  spared. 
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French.— We  luTe  a  pictuie  by  one  of  your  compatriot*— the 
CberaliN  Lawreoc^— 

Engliih.— Yeit  the  portruC  of  a  Lady,  in  the  next  room.  It  was 
accomUMl  one  of  the  bett  portraiu  in  our  SomerMt-hoaae  Exhibition 

French. — But  there  it  a  portiuc  of  a  French  Lady,  placed  a*  a 
compaoioD  to  it,  by  Horace  Vemet,  which  it  thought  better. 

English. — I  hare  dd  doubt.  Bnt  I  believe,  id  England,  the 
[oefereDce  would  be  ^ven  the  contrary  way. 

French. — May  I  ask  on  what  ground,  Sir  i 

Eogliah. — Let  me  ask,  did  you  erti  haff»en  to  at  to  have  a  cast  of 
yoof  head  taken  i  Because  I  c«ic«re  that  prcdKly  the  same  heated, 
smooth,  oily,  close,  ttiflbg  feeling  that  one's  hce  has  just  before 
the  mask  is  taken  olf,  is  that  which  is  conveyed  by  the  texture  and 
look  of  a  finished  French  portrait,  generally  speaking,  and  by  this  in 
particular.  I  like  the  Head  of  a  Lady,  by  Guerin  (83S),  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  better.  It  is  clear,  cold,  blue  and  white, 
wtth  an  airy  attitude,  and  firm  drawing.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
smother  one  with  dingy  flesh  rouged  Ofci. 

French. — But  have  you  teen  our  miniatures  i  The  English 
miniatures,  I  ima^ne,  are  not  good. 

English. — At  least,  we  have  a  good  many  of  them.  I  know  an 
English  critic,  who  would  at  l^st  count  you  up  thirty  eminent 
English  miniature-painters  at  a  breath, — all  first-rate  geniuses ;  so 
difierently  do  we  view  these  things  on  diCerent  sides  of  the  Channel ! 
Id  truth,  all  miniatures  must  be  much  alike.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  EagUib  miaiatMre,  that  is,  as  a  coarse,  slovenly  daub  in 
little.  We  finish  when  we  cannot  help  it.  We  do  not  volunteer  a 
host  of  graces,  like  you ;  bnt  we  can  make  a  virtue  cS  necessity. 
There  was  a  Mr.  Hayter,  who  painted  resplendent  miniatures, 
perfect  mirrors  of  the  highest  heaven  of  beauty ;  but  he  preferred  the 
English  liberty  of  sign-post  painting  in  oil.  I  observe  among  your 
miniatures  several  enamels  and  copies  from  the  Old  Masters  in  the 
Louvre.  Has  not  the  coming  to  them  the  effect  of  looking  through 
a  window f  What  a  breadth,  what  a  clearness,  whu  a  solidity? 
How  do  you  account  for  this  superiority?  I  do  not  say  this 
invidiously,  for  I  confess  it  is  the  same,  whenever  coines  are 
introduced  by  stealth  in  our  English  Exhibitian. 

French. — I  perceive,  Sir,  you  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
English  style  of  arL 

English. — None  at  all ;  bnt  I  cannot  think  our  faults  any  justifica- 
tion of  yours,  or  yours  of  ours.  For  instance,  here  is  a  landscape  br 
a  countryman  of  mine,  Mr,  Constable  (No.  358).     Why  then  all 
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this  affectatioii  of  dashing  lights  and  broken  dnti  and  straggling  lompa 
of  paint,  which  I  dare  say  give  the  honora  to  a  conBuumate  Fiencb 
artitt}  On  the  other  hand,  why  do  not  your  artists  try  to  giie 
lomethiog  of  the  same  green,  fresh,  and  healthy  look  of  living  nature, 
without  smearisg  coats  of  Tarnish  orer  raw  Jah  of  colour  (as  we 
do),  till  the  compositioa  resembles  the  ice  breaking  up  in  marshy 
ground  after  a  frosty  morning  f  Depend  upon  it,  in  disputes  about 
taste,  ai  ia  other  quarrels,  there  are  faults  on  both  sides. 
French. — The  English  style  has  effect,  but  it  is  gross. 
English. — True :  yet  io  the  inner  rooms  there  are  some  water- 
colour  landscapes)  by  Copley  Fielding,  which  strike  me  as  uniting 
effect  with  delicacy,  particularly  No.  360,  with  some  beautiful  trees 
fringing  the  fore-ground.  I  think  our  punters  do  best  when  they 
are  cnunped  b  the  vehicle  they  employ.  They  are  abusers  of  oil- 
colours. 

French. — I  recollect  the  name;  but  his  works  did  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  finished. 

Euglish. — ^They  are  finished  as  nature  is  fiiushed:  that  is,  the 
detuls  are  to  be  found  in  them,  though  they  do  not  obtrude  them- 
telvet.  Yon  French  require  every  thing  to  be  made  out  like  pin's 
points  or  botanic  specimens  of  leaves  and  trees.  Your  histmies  want 
life,  and  your  landscapes  air.  I  coutd  have  sworn  the  little  fishing- 
piece  (No. — )  was  English.  It  is  such  a  daub,  and  yet  has  mch  a 
^ling  of  out-of-door  scenery  in  it. 

French. — You  do  not  flatter  us.  But  you  allow  our  excellence  in 
sculpture. 

English. — There  is  an  admirable  study  of  a  little  girl  going  into  a 
bath,  by  Jacquot.  It  is  so  simple,  true,  and  expressive,  I  thought  it 
ought  be  Chantry's.  I  cannot  say  I  saw  any  others  that  pleased  me. 
The  Eurydice,  by  Nantreuil,  is  a  French  Enrydice.  It  is  an  elegantly- 
formed  female,  afiecdng  DJfling  airs  and  graces  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Suppose  we  return  to  the  pctures  in  the  Green  Room. 
There  i*  nothing  very  remarkable  here,  except  the  portnut  of  an 
artist  by  himself,  which  looks  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  fed  upon  its 
own  white  lead. 

French. — Do  you  like  that  figure  of  a  woman  in  one  corner  in  the 
Maiiacre  of  the  Itmotenti  \  The  artist  has  done  all  he  could  to 
propitiate  the  English  taste.  He  has  left  his  work  in  a  sufficiently 
barbarous  and  unfinished  state. 

English. — But  he  has  taken  pains  to  throw  expresdon,  originality, 
and  breadth  into  it.  With  us  it  would  be  considered  as  a  work  of 
genius.  I  prefer  it  much  to  any  thing  by  our  artists  of  the  same 
kind,  both  for  the  tone,  the  wild  lofty  character,  and  the  unctuous 
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fKcdom  of  the  pendlliDg.  There  ii  it  ttraoge  hurly-burly  in  the 
background,  and  a  lorid  tooe  orer  the  whole  jncture.  Thii  ia  what 
we  mean  by  ima^ation — pving  the  feeUng  that  there  ia  ia  utiire. 
Yon  roeao  by  imagiutioD  the  ginng  something  out  of  it — inch  ai  the 
Njm^  (No.  — )  tearing  lo  the  River  God.  The  young  lady  ii 
a  Tery  charming  transparency,  or  gauze-drawing;  and  the  River  God 
ii  a  atordy  wooden  statue,  painted  over ;  but  I  would  ask  you,  ia 
there  any  thing  in  the  picture  that  takes  you  beyond  a  milliner's  shop 
in  the  Palais-royal,  or  a  tea-garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Cloud  i  The  subject  of  Locutta  foUonmg  a  youitg  tlane,  by  Ftgalon, 
ia,  I  think,  forcibly  and  well  treated.  The  old  sorceress  is  not  an 
eren'  day  person.  The  French  too  seldom  resort  to  the  grace  of 
Derormicy.  Yet  how  finely  it  tells  I  They  are  more  timid  and 
fastidious  than  the  ancients,  whom  they  profess  to  imitate.  There 
is  one  other  large  historical  composition  in  the  room  which  I  am 
partial  to ;  and  yet  the  bees,  the  manners,  the  colouring,  every  thing 
m  it  is  French.  It  is  the  Henry  the  Fourth  pardomng  the  petuanit 
viho  have  ti^pSed  the  ietieged  in  Parit  with  fiod.  That  head  of  a 
young  woman  near  the  middle  is  particularly  fine,  and  in  the  happiest 
style  of  French  art.  Its  effect  against  the  sky  is  picturesque;  it 
is  handsome,  graceful,  sensitiTC,  and  tinged  with  an  agreeaUe 
florid  hue. 

French.— But  \rtut  is  yonr  opinion  of  Hwace  Vemet's  Battle- 
pieceJ 

English. — May  I  ask  the  subject? 

French. — It  is  the  battle  of  Moni-Mirail,  alter  the  retnm  from 
Russia. 

English. — Good :  I  was  sadly  afraid  it  was  the  Battle  of  Mont 
St.  Jean.  IVe  ought  to  blot  it  forever  &om  our  history,  if  we  have 
been,  or  intend  to  be,  free.  But  I  did  not  know  but  some  Frenchman 
might  be  found  to  stain  his  canTass  with  it,  and  present  it  to  M.  le 
Vicomte  Chateaubriand. 

French. — But  I  speak  of  the  painting,  Sir. 

English. — It  is  something  in  the  same  style,  but  hardly  so  cleret 
as  the  picture  of  the  Queen  s  Trial,  by  Haytcr.  Did  you  see  that 
when  you  were  in  London  ? 

French.— No,  Sir. 

English. — Then  we  cannot  enter  into  the  comparison. 

French. — That  is  true. 

English. — We  never  had  a  school  of  painting  till  the  present  day. 
Whether  we  have  one  at  present,  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the 
winter.  Yours  flourished  one  hundred  and  fifly  years  ago.  'Far, 
not  to  include  Nicholas  Poussin  and  Claude  Lorraine  in  it,  (names 
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that  belong  to  time  and  nature,)  there  wne  Philip  Champagne, 
Joorenet,  Le  Sueur,  whoK  work«  are  surely  unequalled  by  the 
present  race  of  artitts,  in  colouring,  in  conception  of  the  mibject,  in 
the  imitation  of  nature,  and  in  picturesque  effect.  As  a  prow  of  it, 
they  become  their  places,  and  look  well  in  the  Lourre.  A  [ncture 
of  David's  would  be  an  eye-sore  there.  You  are  familiar  with 
their  works  i 

French. — I  have  seen  those  masters,  but  there  is  an  objection  to 
pasdng  into  that  part  of  the  Louvre. 

English. — ^The  air  is,  I  own,  different. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    LUXEMBOURG    GALLERY 

RAaHE's  poetry,  and  Shakspeare's,  however  wide  apart,  do  not 
absolutely  prore  that  the  French  and  English  are  a  distinct  race  of 
beings,  who  can  never  properly  understand  one  another.  But  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  I  think,  settles  this  point  forever — not  in  our 
iavour,  for  we  have  nothing  (thank  God)  to  oppose  to  it,  but 
decidedly  against  them,  as  a  people  incapable  of  any  thing  but  the 
little,  the  affected,  and  extravagant  io  works  of  imagination  and 
the  Fine  A«ts.  Poetry  is  but  the  language  of  feeling,  and  we  may 
convey  the  same  meaning  in  a  different  form  of  words.  But  in  the 
language  of  painting,  words  become  thitfgi ;  and  we  cannot  be  mis- 
taken io  the  character  of  a  nation,  that,  in  thus  expressing  themselves, 
uniformly  leave  out  certain  elements  of  feeling,  and  greedily  and 
ostentatiously  insert  others  that  they  should  not.  The  English  have 
{Hoperly  no  school  of  art,  (though  they  have  one  painter  at  least  equal 
to  Moli^re,) — we  have  here  either  done  nothing  worth  speaking  of, 
compared  with  our  progress  in  other  thingg,  or  our  faults  are  those  of 
negligence  and  rusticity.  But  the  French  have  done  their  utmost 
to  attain  perfection,  and  they  boast  of  having  attained  it.  What  they 
have  done  it,  therefore,  a  fair  specimen  of  what  they  can  do.  Their 
works  contain  undoubted  proofs  of  labour,  learning,  power ;  yet  they 
are  only  the  wM'se  for  all  these,  since,  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  and  mechanical  part  of  their  profession,  as  well  as 
pfofbnnd  study,  they  never  could  have  immortalized  thnr  want  of 
taste  and  genius  in  the  manner  they  have  done.  Their  pictures  at 
the  Luxembourg  are  'those  bultlcBs  mousters  which  the  art  ne'er 
saw '  till  now — the  '  hand-writing  on  the  wall,'  which  nothing  can 
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reverte.  It  haa  beeo  said,  thai  *  Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be 
seen,'  and  the  tame  rule  holds  good  in  natural  as  in  moral  defermity. 
It  is  a  pity  that  some  kind  band  does  not  take  an  opportunity  of 
giving  to  ashes  this  monument  of  their  glory  and  their  thame,  bat 
that  it  is  important  to  preterve  the  proofs  of  sucb  an  anomaly  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  ao  a  generation  of  artists  painting  in  this 
manner,  and  looking  down  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  as  not  eren 
able  to  appreciate  their  paramount  superiority  in  refinement  and 
elegance.  It  is  true,  strangers  know  not  what  to  make  of  them. 
The  ignorant  look  at  them  with  wonder — the  more  judicious,  with 
pain  and  astonishment  at  the  perversion  of  talents  and  industry. 
Still,  they  themselves  go  on,  ijuoting  one  another's  works,  and 
parcelling  out  the  excellences  of  the  several  [ucCures  under  ditferent 
heads — jMiur  la  coleru,  poar  U  dtitan,  pour  la  comfmiitieii,  pour  Pexprei- 
lion,  as  if  all  the  world  were  of  accord  on  this  subject,  and  Raphael 
had  never  been  heard  of.  It  is  enough  to  stagger  a  nation,  as  well  as 
an  individual,  in  their  admiration  of  their  own  accomplishments,  when 
they  find  they  have  it  all  to  themselves  i  but  the  French  are  blind, 
insensible,  incorrigible  to  the  least  hint  of  any  thing  like  imperiecdon 
or  absurdity.  It  is  this  want  of  self-knowledge,  and  incapacity  to 
conceive  of  any  thing  beyond  a  certain  conventional  circle,  that  is 
the  original  sin— the  incurable  error  of  all  their  works  of  imagination. 
If  Nature  were  a  French  courtezan  or  Opera-dancer,  their  poetry 
andpainting  would  be  the  finest  in  the  world.' 

The  fault,  then,  that  I  should  find  with  this  Collection  of  Pictures 
is,  that  it  is  equally  defective  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which  belongs 
to  painting  in  general ;  or  in  giving  the  soul  of  nature — expression, 
which  belongs  more  particularly  to  history-painting.  Their  style  of 
art  is  lalse  from  beginning  to  end,  nor  is  it  redeemed  even  by  the 
vices  of  genius,  originality,  and  splendour  of  appearance.  It  is  at 
once  tame  and  extravagant,  laboured  and  without  effect,  repulsive  to 
the  senses  and  cold  to  the  heart.  Nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise.  It 
sets  out  on  a  wrong  principle,  and  the  farther  it  goes,  nay,  the  more 
completely  it  succeeds  in  what  it  undertakes,  the  more  inanimate, 
abortive,  and  unsatisfactory  must  be  the  performance.  French  paint- 
ing, in  a  word,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  art,  or 
original  language,  coming  immediately  from  nature,  and  appealing  to 
it — it  is  a  bad  translation  of  sculpture  into  a  language  essentially 

ipUccDcy,  (he  ••me  limited  con^ 
thing.  Pariiiin  ixauhiui  eauld  o 
wr  it  wat  poHible  for  bir^riiui 

iiveuac  in    the   Cliampi    Elyseca.       But   they   have   forgotten    the   circtimatinc 

altogether.      Why  itiould  I  [emiad  them  of  it  I 
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incoropatible  with  it.  The  Preoch  aniati  take  pla8ter-ca>t«  from 
the  antique,  and  colour  them  by  a  receipt ;  they  take  plaiter-cuts  and 
put  them  into  action,  and  |^Te  expresgion  to  the  featureB  according  to 
the  traditional  rule*  for  compoBition  and  expreMioD.  This  i»  the 
invariable  proceu:  we  see  the  infallible  results,  which  dilfer  only 
according  to  the  patience,  the  boldness,  and  ingenuity  of  the  painter 
in  departiDg  from  nature,  and  caricaturing  his  subject. 

For  instance,  let  ua  take  the  Eadymioa  of  Girodet,  No  57.  It  is 
a  weltdrawn,  though  somewhat  effeminate  Academy-figure.  All 
the  rest  is  what  I  have  said.  It  is  a  waste  of  labour,  an  abase  of 
power.  There  is  no  repo«e  in  the  attitude ;  but  the  body,  instead 
of  being  dissolved  in  an  immortal  aleep,  seems  half  lifted  up,  so  as  to 
produce  a  balance  of  form,  and  to  make  a  display  of  the  symmetry 
of  the  proportions.  Vanity  here  presides  even  over  sleep.  The  head 
is  turned  on  one  side  as  if  it  had  not  belonged  to  the  body  (which  it 
probaUy  did  not)  and  discovers  a  meagre,  insignificant  profile,  hard 
and  [ttoched  up,  without  any  of  the  genial  glow  of  youth,  or  the  calm, 
delighted  expansion  of  the  heavenly  dream  that  hovered  so  long  over 
it.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  features,  like  rims  of  tin,  catch  the  moon- 
light, but  do  not  reflect  the  benign  aspect  of  the  Goddess !  There  it 
no  feeling  (not  a  particle)  of  the  poetiy  of  the  subject.  Then  the 
colouring  is  not  natural,  is  not  beautiful,  is  not  delicate,  but  that  of  a 
livid  body,  glittering  in  the  moon-beams,  or  with  a  cloud  of  steel- 
filingt,  glimmering  round  it  for  a  veil  of  tight.  It  is  not  left  as  Jead- 
eolourh^  in  an  evidently  unfinished  state,  or  bo  as  to  make  a  blank  for 
the  imagioation  to  (ill  up  (ai  we  see  in  Fuseli's  {ncturea) ;  but  every 
part  is  worked  up  with  malicious  industry,  not  to  represent  flesh,  but 
to  be  as  like  marble  or  polished  steel  as  possible.  There  is  no  variety 
of  tint,  no  reflected  light,  no  massing,  but  merely  the  difference  that 
is  produced  in  a  smooth  and  uniformly  coloured  sur&ce,by  the  altera- 
tions proper  to  sculpture,  which  are  given  with  a  painful  and  oppressive 
sense  of  effort  and  of  difliculty  overcome. 

This  is  not  a  natural  s^Ie.  It  is  foppish  and  mechanical ;  or  just 
what  might  be  expected  from  taking  a  piece  of  stone  and  attempting 
to  colour  it,  not  from  nature,  not  from  imagination  or  feeling,  but 
from  a  mere  wilful  determination  to  aupply  the  impresaions  of  one 
sense  from  those  of  another,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  a  growing 
conceit  of  one's-self.  There  is,  indeed,  a  progress  to  perfection ; 
for  by  the  time  the  work  is  finished,  it  is  a  finished  piece  of  arrogance 
and  folly.  If  you  are  copying  a  yellow  colour,  and  you  resolve  to 
make  it  blue,  the  more  blue  you  make  it,  the  more  peifectly  you 
succeed  in  your  purpose;  but  it  is  the  less  like  yellow.  So  the 
more  perfectly  French  a  work  of  art  is,  the  less  it  is  tike  nature ! 
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The  Freoch  artists  have  imitated  the  preBumptioo  of  the  tyrant 
Mezentiui,  who  wished  to  Ibk  dead  bodies  to  linog  ones. — Again, 
in  the  same  artist's  picture  o^  Atala  at  the  Towdi  (which  I  think  hia 
best,  and  which  would  make  a  fine  bas-relief^)  the  outline  of  the 
countenance  of  Atala  ■«  really  noble,  with  a  beantiful  expression  of 
calm  resignauon ;  and  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  it  is,  that, 
supported  as  the  head  is  in  the  arms  of  the  Priest,  it  has  too  much 
the  look  of  a  bust  after  the  antique,  that  we  see  carried  about  the 
streets  by  the  Italian  plaster-cast-makers.  Otherwise,  it  is  a  claadcal 
and  felicitous  stroke  of  French  genius.  They  do  well  to  paint  Sleep, 
Death,  Night,  or  to  approach  as  near  as  they  can  to  die  verge  of 
ilill-Ufe,  and  leaden-eyed  obscurity!  But  what,  I  believe,  is  regarded 
as  the  master-piece  of  this  artist,  and  what  I  have  no  objection  to 
consider  as  the  triumph  of  French  sublimity  and  pathos,  ie  his  picture 
of  the  Deluge,  No.  ;5.  The  national  talent  has  here  broken  loose 
from  the  trammels  of  refinement  and  pedantry,  and  soars  unconstrained 
to  its  native  regions  of  extravagance  and  bombast.  The  English  are 
willing  to  abide  by  this  as  a  test.  If  there  be  in  the  whole  of  this 
gigantic  picture  of  a  gigantic  subject  any  thing  but  distortion,  mean- 
ness, extreme  absurdity  and  brute  force,  we  are  altogether  mistaken 
in  our  notions  of  the  matter.  Was  it  not  enough  to  place  that  huge, 
unsightly  skeleton  of  old  age  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  son,  who  is 
climbing  a  tottering,  overhanging  precipice,  bat  the  farce  of  imposture 
and  improbability  must  be  systematically  kept  up  by  having  the  wife 
clinging  to  him  in  all  the  agony  of  the  most  preposterous  theatrical 
affectation,  and  then  the  two  children  dangling  to  her  like  liitft^-end 
of  horror,  and  completing  the  chain  of  disgusting,  because  impractic- 
able and  monstrous  distress  i  Quod  tic  miii  oitentSt,  iacreJuliu  odi. 
The  principle  of  graviution  must  be  at  an  end,  to  make  this  picture 
endurable  for  a  moment.  All  the  effect  depends  on  the  fear  of 
filing,  and  yet  the  figures  could  not  remain  suspended  where  they 
are  for  a  single  instant  (but  must  be  flung  '  with  hideous  ruin  and 
combustion  down,')  if  they  were  any  thing  else  but  grisly  phantoms. 
The  terror  is  at  once  physical  and  preternatural.  Instead  of  death- 
like stillness  or  desperate  fortitude,  preparing  for  inevitable  fate,  or 
hurrying  from  it  with  panic-fear  at  some  uncertain  opening,  they  have 
set  themselves  in  a  picturesque  situation,  to  meet  it  under  every 
disadvantage,  playing  off  their  antics  like  a  family  of  tumblers  at 
a  hat,  and  exhibiting  the  horrid  grimaces,  the  vulgar  rage,  cowardice, 
and  impatience  of  the  most  wretched  actors  on  a  stage.  The  painter 
has,  no  doubt,  '  accumulated  horror  on  horror's  head,'  in  straining 

'  French  picnirn,  to  be  tfaoron^ly  and  uneiecptianibly  good,  onght  to  he 
traialitttd  back  agsin  into  •culptnte,  from  which  thej  >re  originsUj  taken. 
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the  credulity  or  barrowiog  up  the  feeliags  of  the  spectator  to  the 
utmost,  and  proving  his  want  of  conception  no  less  t^  the  exaggera- 
tion, than  his  wast  of  invention  by  the  monotony  of  bis  design.  Red 
■trength  knows  where  to  stop,  because  it  is  founded  on  truth  and 
nature ;  but  extraragance  and  affectation  have  no  bounds.  They 
rush  into  the  vacaum  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  commit  erery  sort 
of  outrage  and  excess.'  Neither  in  the  landscape  is  there  a  more 
historic  conception  than  in  the  actors  on  the  scene.  There  is  ntme 
of  the  keeping  or  unity  that  so  remarkably  characterizes  Poussin's 
fine  picture  of  the  same  subject,  nor  the  sense  of  sullen,  gradually 
coming  fate.  The  waters  do  not  rise  slowly  and  hearily  to  the  tops 
of  the  highest  peaks,  but  dash  tumultuously  and  violently  down  rocks 
and  precipices.  This  is  not  the  truth  of  the  histoir,  but  it  accords 
with  the  genius  of  the  composittoD.  I  should  think  the  painter 
might  have  received  some  hints  from  M.  Chateaubriand  for  the 
conduct  of  it.  It  is  in  his  frothy,  fantastic,  rhodomontade  way — 
■  It  out-berods  Herod  ! ' 

David's  pictures,  after  this,  are  tame  and  trite  in  the  comparison  ; 
they   are   not    romantic   or   mohittonary,  but  they  are   completely 

>  Vet  they  tu  SlukipeiTe  with  groMOen  tai  bubstity.  Tbere  it  DothiDg  like 
thii  (ccDc  io  all  his  pUys,  except  Titui  AndraiiiciK,  wUch  it  fall  of  the  tine 
tragic  exaggciatioQ  lod  taalology.  I  wai  walking  out  (thii  itl  of  October — a 
clear  grey  antnmnal  morning]  in  the  gsrdeni  of  the  Tnileriei,  and  teeing  the  long, 
Ull  avome  of  treet  before  me  that  leaili  up  to  the  barrier  of  Neuilly,  it  put  me  !□ 
mind  oF  Former  timet,  of  printa  and  pictorct  of  the  iceaery  and  roidi  in  foreiga 
conntriet  which  I  had  beeo  uted  to  from  i  child,  with  the  old-fuhioaed  took  of 
every  thing  around  Parii,  at  if  it  were  the  year  1724,  imtead  of  1814,  till  the 
view  before  me  teemed  to  became  part  of  a  dream,  or  to  traniport  me  into  patt 
time,  or  to  raiie  itaclf  up  in  my  imagination,  like  a  picture  in  the  'Pilgrim't 
Propeia,'  I  wondered  whether  Buonaparte  tomettmei  thought  of  thit  view  when 
he  wa>  at  St.  Helena.  I  checked  myiclf  in  thit  itrain  of  ipcculation  as  over- 
charged tad  diaproportioned  to  the  occation,  according  to  the  correct  and  elegant 
tute  of  the  people  where  I  wat,  when  on  a  pott  oppoiite,  I  taw  ituck  up  in  large 
letten, '  Puainn  dt  FUtirBiri,'  meaning  a  tenpenny  ordinary.  Thete  are  the  people 
tliat  are  continually  cr^g  out  againit  the  eitravigince  and  bomhait  of  their 
neighbourt.  Their  imaginicioD  runt  to  the  endi  of  the  oniverie,  when  it  hat 
Dothin|  but  wordt  to  carry — no  people  to  msgnificent,  to  prodigal  of  profettiom, 
to  hyperbolical  at  they — add  but  meaning  or  a  weight  of  feeling  to  them,  and  they 
compUin  bitterly  of  the  load,  and  throw  it  olf  at  barbarout,  intolerable,  Gothic, 
and  uncontb.  It  it  not  the  extravagance  of  the  tlyle,  then,  with  wtuch  they 
qnairel,  but  the  jnlpableneit  of  the  imagery  which  give*  a  blow  to  their  ilender 
iDtellectDal  iiooiiM,  or  the  accnmulaCioa  of  feeling  about  it  with  which  they  have 
not  fimineaa  or  comprehentioD  to  grapple.  'Dip  it  in  the  ocean,  and  it  will  itaod* 
—•ays  Steme't  barber  of  the  buckle  of  hit  wig.  They  magnify  triflei,  nm  amen  ; 
it  it  aaly  when  a  poor  ttmggling  attempt  it  to  be  made  to  gain  relief  from  the 
'peTiloDB  ituff  that  weight  upon  the  heart,'  or  to  embody  the  iwelling  conceptioDi 
&[  the  toni  in  remote  and  lofty  imaget,  that  they  thrjnk  back  with  the  timidity  of 
women  and  the  formality  of  pedann. 
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French;  they  are  in  a  Jittle,  finical  manner,  without  beauty,  grandeur^ 
or  effect.  He  has  preciGion  of  outline  and  accuracy  of  coMume ; 
but  how  (mall  a  part  ie  this  of  high  history !  In  a  scene  like  that 
of  the  Oath  of  the  Horaiii,  or  the  Poji  of  Tbermopyla,  who  would 
think  of  remarking  the  turn  of  an  ancle,  or  the  disposition  of  a  piece 
of  drapery,  or  the  omamenu  of  a  shield  \  Yet  one  is  quite  at  leisure 
to  do  this  in  looking  at  the  pictnreti  without  having  one's  thoughts 
called  olf  by  other  and  nobler  interests.  The  attempts  at  expression 
are  meagre  and  constrained,  and  the  attitudes  affected  and  theatrical. 
There  is,  however,  a  unity  of  design  and  an  interlacing  of  shields 
and  limtM,  which  seems  to  express  one  soul  in  the  Horata,  to  which 
considerable  praise  would  be  due,  if  they  had  more  the  look  of 
heroes,  and  less  that  of  pelitinaitret.  I  do  not  wonder  David  does 
not  like  Rubens,  tor  he  has  none  of  the  Fleming's  bold,  sweeping 
outline.  He  finishes  the  details  very  prettily  and  skiliidly,  but  has 
no  idea  of  giving  magnitude  or  motion  to  the  whole.  His  stem 
Romans  and  fierce  SaUoea  look  like  young  gentlemen  brought  up  at 
a  dancing  or  fencing  school,  and  taking  lesions  in  these  several  elegant 
exercises.  What  a  fellow  has  he  made  of  Romulus,  standing  in  the 
act  to  strike  with  all  the  air  of  a  modern  dandy  !  The  women  are 
in  attitudes,  and  contribute  to  the  eloquence  of  the  scene.  Here  is  a 
wifC)  (as  we  learn  from  the  Catalogae)  there  a  sister,  here  a  mistress, 
there  a  grandmother  with  three  infants.  Thus  are  the  episodes  made 
out  by  a  genealogical  table  of  the  relations  of  human  life !  Such  is 
the  nature  of  French  genias  and  invention,  that  they  can  never  get 
out  of  leading-strings  I  The  figure  of  Brutus,  m  the  picture  of  that 
subject,  has  a  fine,  manly,  nnaflected  character.  It  has  shrunk  on 
one  side  to  brood  over  its  act,  without  any  strut  oi  philosophic 
ostentation,  which  was  much  to  be  dreaded.  He  is  wrapt  in  gloomy 
thought,  as  in  a  mantle.  Mr.  Kean  might  have  sat  for  this  figure, 
for,  in  truth,  it  is  every  way  like  him.  The  group  of  women  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canvass,  making  a  contrast  by  their  lively 
colours  and  fiimsy  expression  of  grief,  might  have  been  spared. 
These  pictures  have,  as  we  were  told,  been  objected  to  for  their 
too  great  display  of  the  naked  figure,  in  some  instances  bordering 
on  indecency.  The  indecency  (if  so  it  is)  is  not  in  the  nakedness 
of  the  figures,  but  in  the  barrenness  of  the  artist's  resources  to  clothe 
them  with  other  attributes,  and  with  genius  as  with  a  garment.  If 
their  souls  had  been  laid  bare  as  well  as  their  limbs,  their  spirits 
would  have  sbone  through  and  concealed  any  outward  deformity. 
Nobody  complains  of  Michael  Angelo's  figures  as  wanting  severity 
and  decorum. 

Gueria's  Phmdra  and  Hlffelihu  I  have  already  treated  of,  and 
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I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinioa.  It  was  just  painted  when  I  la«t 
taw  it,  and  has  lost  some  of  its  freshness  and  the  gloss  of  do* city. 
Modem  pictures  hare  the  art  of  very  soon  becoming  old.  What 
remaios  of  tt  baa  the  merit  of  very  clever  studies  alter  the  antique, 
amuged  into  a  subject.  The  rest  is  not  worth  speakbg  of.  A  set 
of  school-boys  might  as  well  come  with  their  portfolios  and  chalk- 
drawings  imaer  their  arms,  and  set  up  for  a  school  of  Fine  Art. 
A  great  nation  ought  to  know  better,  and  either  strike  out  some- 
thing original ^or  orW^  to  imitate,  or  acknowledge  chat  they  have  done 
nothing  worthy  of  themselves.  To  arch  an  eye-brow,  or  to  point 
a  finger,  is  not  to  paint  history.  The  study  of  nature  can  alone  form 
the  genuine  artist.  Any  thing  but  this  can  only  produce  counterfeits. 
The  tones  and  colours  that  feed  the  eye  with  beauty,  the  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  the  soul  speaking  in  the  eyes  or  gasping  on  the  lips, 
the  groups  that  varying  passion  blends,  these  are  the  means  by  which 
nature  reveals  herself  to  the  inspired  gaze  of  genius,  and  that, 
treasured  up  and  stamped  by  labour  and  study  on  the  canvass,  are 
the  indispeos^le  materials  of  historical  composition.  To  take 
plaster'-casts  and  add  colour  to  them  by  an  act  of  the  will ;  or  to 
take  the  same  brittle,  inanimate,  inflexible  models,  and  put  life  and 
motion  into  them  by  mechanical  and  learned  rales,  is  more  than 
Prometheus  or  Iris  could  pretend  to  do.  It  is  too  much  for  French 
genios  to  achieve.  To  put  a  statue  into  motion,  or  to  give  appropriate, 
natoral,  and  powerful  expression  to  set  features  of  any  kind,  is  at  all 
times  dilficalt;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  the  difficulty  is  enhanced, 
till  it  amounts  to  a  sort  of  contradiction  in  terms ;  for  it  is  proposed 
to  engraft  French  character  and  expression  (the  only  ones  with  which 
the  arusts  are  acquainted,  or  to  which  they  can  have  access  as  living 
stndies)  on  Greek  forms  and  features.  Two  things  more  abhorrent 
in  nature  exist  not.  Oik  of  two  consequences  necessarily  happens  : 
either  the  original  model  is  given  literally  and  entire,  without  any 
attempt  to  disguise  the  awkward  plagiarism,  and  inform  it  with  a  new 
character ;  or  if  the  artist,  disdaining  such  servile  trammels,  strives 
to  infuse  his  own  conceptions  of  grace  and  grandeur  into  it,  then  the 
hero  or  God  of  antiquity  comes  down  from  his  pedestal  to  strut  a 
French  dancing-master  or  tragedian.  For  simplicity  and  unexampled 
grace,  we  have  impertinence  and  affectation ;  for  stoic  gravity  and 
majesric  suffering,  we  have  impatience,  rage,  womanish  hysterica, 
and  the  utmost  violence  of  frenzied  distortion.  French  art  (like  all 
other  national  art)  is  either  nothing,  or  a  transcript  of  the  national 
character.  In  the  M,«cai  and  Dido,  of  the  same  artist,  the  drawing, 
the  costume,  the  ornaments,  are  correct  and  classical ;  the  toilette  of 
the  picture  is  well  made  \  the  £neas  is  not  much  more  insipid  than 
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the  hero  of  Virgil,  and  there  ii  an  exceedtagly  pretty  g^H,  (tike  a 
commoD  French  peasant  girl,)  a  Bupposcd  attendaot  on  the  Queen. 
The  only  part  of  the  picture  in  which  he  hM  attempted  an  extra- 
ordinary effect,  and  in  which  he  haa  totally  failed,  is  in  the  expres- 
sion of  enamoured  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  Her  eyes  do 
not,  *  like  stars,  shoot  madly  from  their  spheres,'  but  they  seem  to 
hare  no  sort  of  business  in  her  head,  and  make  the  dutctreuti  in  a 
most  edi^Dg  manner.  You  are  attracted  to  the  face  at  a  distance 
by  the  beauty  of  the  outline  (which  is  Greek)  and  instantly  repelled 
by  the  grossness  of  the  lilliag  up  of  the  expression  (which  is  French). 
The  ClytenuKstra  is,  I  think,  his  cbefSauvre.  She  ia  a  nohle  figure, 
beautifiil  in  person,  and  deadly  of  purpose ;  and  there  is  that  kiml  of 
bdeathieM  mppresuon  of  feeling,  and  noiseless  moving  on  to  her  end, 
which  the  ngid  style  of  French  art  is  not  ill-adapted  to  convey. 
But  there  is  a  strange  tone  of  coburiug  thrown  over  the  pictoie, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  figures  done  in  stained  porcelain,  or 
of  an  optical  deception.  There  is  nothing  to  remind  you  that  the 
actors  of  the  scene  are  of  flesh  and  blood.  '  They  may  be  of  steel 
or  bronze,  or  glazed  earthenware,  or  any  other  smooth,  unfeeling 
■nbatance.  This  bard,  Btvf,  metallic,  tangible  character  is  one  of  the 
great  discrimiiiating  features  of  French  painting,  which  arises  partly 
from  their  habitual  mode  of  study,  partly  from  the  want  of  an  eye 
for  nature,  but  chiefly,  I  think,  from  their  craTing  after  predae  and 
definite  ideas,  io  which,  if  there  is  the  least  flaw  or  inflection,  their 
formal  apprehension  loses  sight  of  them  altogether,  and  cannot  recover 
the  clue.  This  incrusted,  impenemble,  stifling  appearance  is  not 
only  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  but  repels  sympathy,  aiid  renders  their 
[Hctures  (what  they  have  been  asserted  to  be)  negaHotu  equally  of  the 
essential  qualities  both  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

Of  their  want  of  iJeal  passion,  or  of  the  poetry  of  painting,  and 
tendency  to  turn  every  thing  either  into  comic  or  tragic  pantomime, 
the  pcture  of  C<un  after  ibe  Murder  of  Abel,  by  Paul  Guerin,  is  a 
striking  example.  This  composition  does  not  want  power.  It  would 
be  disingenuous  to  say  so.  The  artist  has  done  what  he  meant  fn  it. 
Wliat,  ^en,  has  he  expressed  ?  The  rage  of  a  wild  beast,  or  of  a 
maniac  gnashing  his  teeth,  uid  rushing  headlong  down  a  precipice  to 
give  vent  to  a  momentary  fren^  ;  not  the  fixed  inward  anguish  of  a 
man,  withered  by  the  curse  of  his  Maker,  and  driven  out  into  the 
wide  universe  with  despair  and  solitude  and  unavailing  remorse  for 
his  portion.  The  face  of  his  wife,  who  appears  crouched  behind 
him,  possesses  great  beauty  and  sweetness.  But  the  sweetness  and 
beauty  are  kept  quite  distina.  That  is,  grief  absorbs  some  of  the 
features,  while  others  retain  all  their  softness  and  serenity,     Thie 
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hypercriticisin  would  not  hare  been  poasible,  if  the  painter  had  nudied 
the  expression  of  grief  in  nature.  But  he  took  a  plaater-model,  and 
tried  to  melt  it  into  becoiDiDg  woe ! 

I  hare  said  enough  to  explain  my  objections  to  the  grand  style  of 
French  an  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  to  nnpleatant  a 
subject  any  ferther.  I  only  wish  to  hint  to  my  countrymen  some 
excuse  for  not  admiring  these  pictures,  and  to  satisfy  their  neighbours 
that  our  want  of  enthusiasni  is  not  wholly  owing  to  barbarism  and 
blindness  to  merit.  It  may  be  asked  then)  '  Is  there  nothing  to  praise 
in  this  collection  i '  Far  from  it.  There  are  many  things  excellent 
and  admirable,  with  the  drawbacks  already  stated,  and  some  others 
that  are  free  from  them.  There  is  Le  Thiere's  picture  of  the 
Judgment  of  Bmhu ;  a  manly,  solid,  and  powerfiil  composition) 
which  was  exhibited  some  years  ago  in  London,  and  is,  I  think, 
decidedly  superior  to  any  of  our  West's.  In  Horace  Vemet's 
Mattaere  of  the  Mamtluiei,  no  English  criuc  will  deny  the  expression 
of  gloomy  ferocity  in  the  countenance  of  the  Sultan,  or  refuse  to 
extol  the  painting  of  the  drapery  of  the  Negro,  with  his  back  to  the 
mwctator,  which  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  Venetian 
School,  and  done  (for  a  wager)  from  real  drapery.  It  not  'the 
homan  face  dirine '  as  well  worth  studying  in  the  original  as  the  dyes 
aod  texture  of  a  tunic  ?  A  small  jpictore,  by  Delacroix,  taken  from 
the  In&mo,  yirpl  and  DatiU  m  Ibe  boat,  is  truly  picturesque  in  the 
composition  and  the  effect,  and  shews  a  real  eye  for  Rubens  and  for 
satDFe.  The  forms  project,  the  colonrs  are  thrown  into  masses. 
Gerard's  Cupid  and  Piycbi  is  a  beautiful  little  picture,  and  is  indeed 
as  beautiful,  both  in  composition  and  expresuon,  as  any  thing  of  the 
kind  can  well  be  imagined ;  I  mean,  that  it  is  done  in  its  essential 
prmciples  as  a  design  from  or  for  sculpture.  The  productions  of  the 
French  school  make  better  prints  than  pictures.  Yet  the  best  of 
them  look  like  engravings  from  antique  groups  or  cameos.'  There 
is  also  a  set  of  small  pictures  by  Ducis,  explaining  the  effects  of  Love 
OD  tlie  study  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Poetry,  taken  from  appro- 
priate snbjects,  and  elegantly  executed.  Here  French  art  appears  in 
Its  natural  character  again,  courtly  and  polished,  and  is  proportionably 
attractiTe.  Perhaps  it  had  better  lay  aside  the  club  of  Hercules,  and 
take  up  the  distaff  of  Omphale;  and  then  the  women  might  fairly 
beat  the  men  out  of  the  field,  at  they  threaten  almost  to  do  at  present. 

'  The  Orfkit  tnd  Eiajdia  of  DtSlUng  is  >  perfotmiuec  of  gmt  merit.  The 
fettule*,  flotiDg  in  tlM  air  before  Or^ben^  ire  pale  u  liliei,  sod  besDlifnl  in  deatli. 
But  he  need  hvdl]'  deapair,  or  run  wild  m  be  does.  He  mijr  easily  overtake  tbem; 
aad  ai  Co  vaniihiog,  thej  luve  no  ippcataace  of  iL     Their  6(nm  ire  quite  solid 
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The  French  excel  in  piecea  of  light  gallantry  and  docneatic  humour, 
at  the  Eogliah  do  iu  iuterioro  and  pig-ityes.  This  appears  to  me  the 
coiDparatiTe  merit  and  real  bias  of  the  two  oatioosi  in  what  relates  to 
the  productioaa  of  the  pencil ;  tnit  both  will  acorn  the  compliment, 
and  one  of  them  may  write  over  the  doors  of  their  Academies  of 
Art — '  Mt^au  excuUi  autli.'    The  other  cannot  even  aay  ao  much. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

NATIONAL    ANTIPATHIES 

The  prejudice  we  entertain  againat  foreigners  is  not  in  the  first 
instance  owing  to  any  ill-will  we  bear  them,  ao  much  at  to  the 
uotractableneBs  of  the  imagination,  which  cannot  admit  two  standards 
of  moral  Talue  according  to  circumstancea,  but  ia  puzzled  by  the 
divertity  of  manners  and  character  it  obtervea,  and  made  uneaty  in  iu 
ettinute  of  the  propriety  and  excellence  of  ita  own.  It  seema  that 
othert  ought  to  conform  to  our  way  of  thinking,  or  we  to  theirs ; 
and  at  neither  party  ia  inclined  to  g^ve  up  their  peculiarities,  we  cut 
the  knot  by  hating  thoae  who  remind  us  of  them.  We  get  rid  of 
any  idle,  half-formed,  teazing,  irksome  sense  of  obligation  to  sym- 
pathise with  or  meet  foreigners  half  way,  by  making  the  breach  as 
wide  aa  possible,  and  treating  them  as  an  inferior  species  of  beings  to 
ouraclves.  We  become  enemies,  becauae  we  cannot  be  frienda.  Our 
aelf-loTe  is  annoyed  by  whatever  creates  a  suspicion  of  our  being  in 
the  wrong ;  and  only  recovers  its  level  by  setting  down  all  thoae  who 
differ  from  ua  at  thoroughly  odious  and  contemptible. 

It  it  thia  consideration  which  makes  the  good  qualitiea  of  other 
nations,  in  which  they  excel  us,  no  set-off  to  their  bad  ones,  in  which 
they  fall  short  of  ut ;  nay,  we  can  forgive  the  last  much  sooner  than 
the  firat.  The  French  being  a  dirty  people  is  a  complaint  we  very 
often  bring  against  them.  This  objection  alone,  however,  would 
give  ua  very  little  ditturbance;  we  might  make  a  wry  face,  an 
exclamation,  and  laugh  it  off.  But  when  we  find  that  they  are  lively, 
agreeable,  and  good-humoured  in  spite  of  their  dirt,  we  then  know 
not  what  to  make  of  it.  We  are  angry  at  teeing  them  enjoy  them- 
aeivea  in  circomttancet  in  which  we  should  feel  to  uncornfbrtable ; 
we  are  baulked  of  the  advantage  we  had  promiaed  ourtelvea  over 
them,  and  make  up  for  the  disappointment  hi  deapiung  them  heartily, 
as  a  people  callous  and  insensible  to  every  tlimg  like  common  decency. 
Id  r^ing  Captain  Parry's  account  of  the  Esquimaux  Indian  woman, 
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who  to  dextetoudy  trimmed  his  lamp  by  licluDg  up  half  the  train-oil, 
and  tmearing  her  mce  and  fingers  all  otct  with  the  grease,  we  barely 
smile  at  this  trait  of  barbarism.  It  does  not  provoke  a  serious 
thoDght  i  for  it  does  not  stagger  us  in  our  opinion  of  ourselves.  But 
should  a  fine  Parisian  lady  do  the  same  thing  (or  something  like  it) 
in  the  midtt  of  an  eloquent  harangue  on  the  infinite  superiority  of  the 
Preach  in  delicacy  and  refinement,  we  should  hardly  restrain  our 
astonishment  at  the  mixture  of  incorrigible  grossneas  and  vanity. 
Unable  to  answer  her  arguments,  we  should  begin  to  hate  her  pertoo : 
her  gaiety  and  wit,  which  had  probably  delighted  us  before,  would 
be  changed  into  forwardness,  flippancy,  and  impertinence ;  from  seeing 
it  united  with  to  many  accomplishments,  we  should  be  led  to  doubt 
whether  tlut^hnm  was  not  a  virtue,  and  should  remove  the  doubt 
out  of  court  by  indulging  a  feeling  of  private  reientmetit,  and  resortmg 
to  some  epithet  of  national  abuse.  The  mind  wishes  to  pass  an  act 
of  nnifonnity  for  all  its  judgments :  in  defiance  of  every  day's  ex- 
perience, it  wiU  have  thmgs  of  a  piece,  and  wbere  it  cannot  have  every 
thing  right  or  its  own  way,  is  determined  to  have  it  all  wrong. 

A  Frenchman,  we  will  say,  drops  what  we  think  a  frivolous 
remark,  which  excites  in  us  some  slight  degree  of  impatience: 
prewntly  after,  he  makes  a  shrewd,  sensible  observation.  This  rather 
aggraTates  the  mischief,  than  mends  it ;  for  it  throws  us  out  in  our 
olculationi,  and  confounds  the  distmction  between  tttue  and  noiueiue 
in  our  minds.  A  volley  of  unmeaning  declamation  or  frothy  imperti- 
nence causes  us  less  chagrin  than  a  single  word  that  orertums  some 
assertion  we  had  made,  or  puts  us  under  the  necessity  of  reversing,  or 
imposes  on  us  the  still  more  unwelcome  task  of  revising  our  con- 
clusions. It  is  easy  in  this  case  to  lave  ourselves  the  trouble  by 
calling  our  antagonist  knave  oiJixJ;  and  the  temptation  is  too  strong, 
when  we  have  a  whole  host  of  national  prejudices  at  our  back  to 
juatify  us  in  so  concise  and  satisfactory  a  mode  of  reasoning.  A 
greater  Amd  of  vivacity  and  agreeable  qualities  in  our  neighbours  is 
not  sure  to  excite  simple  gratitude  or  admiration ;  it  much  oftener 
excites  envy,  and  we  are  uneaay  till  we  have  quieted  the  sense  of  our 
deficiency  by  construing  the  liveliness  of  temper  or  invention,  with 
which  we  cannot  keep  pace,  into  an  excess  of  levity,  and  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  animal  spirits  into  a  species  of  intoxication  or  insanity. 
Because  the  French  are  animated  and  full  of  gesticulation,  they  are  a 
Aeatncal  people ;  if  they  smile  and  are  polite,  they  are  Rii  mcni^i — 
an  idea  an  Englishman  never  baa  out  of  his  bead,  and  it  is  vrell  if  he 
can  keep  it  between  hie  lips.^     No  one  assuredly  would  appear  dull 

'  See  the  tdiDinlily'.dTawa,  bnt  ptioful  Kcnc  in  Evtliai  between  Ciptiio 
Mervhi  mil  MoniKnr  Dnboii. 
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and  awkward,  who  can  help  it.  Many  an  English  6clk,  who  figom 
at  borne  in  the  first  circles  of  iashion  and  is  admired  for  her  airy, 
thoughtiese  Tolobilicy,  is  (truck  dumb,  and  looks  a  mere  Joiody  (as  if 
it  were  a  Toluntary  or  assumed  transformatioD  of  character)  the 
moment  she  sett  foot  on  French  ground  j  and  the  whispered  sounds, 
lourJt  or  tUe  n'tti  pat  ipirihulle,  lingering  in  her  ears,  will  not  induce 
her  to  dissuade  her  husband  (if  be  is  a  Lord  or  Member  of  Farlia- 
mentj  from  Touog  for  a  French  war,  and  are  answered  by  the 
tbunaers  of  our  cannon  on  the  French  coast!  We  even  quarrel 
with  the  beauty  of  French  women,  because  it  is  not  English.  If 
their  features  are  regular,  we  find  &ult  with  their  complexions ;  and 
as  to  their  expression,  we  grow  tired  of  that  eternal  smile  upon  cbetr 
faces }  though  their  teeth  are  white,  why  should  they  be  always 
shewing  them  ?  Their  eyes  have  an  UDpleasanc  glitter  about  them  ; 
and  their  eyebrows,  which  are  frequently  black  and  arched,  are 
painted  and  put  on !  In  short,  no  iodindual,  no  nation  is  liked  by 
another  for  the  advantages  it  possesses  over  it  in  wit  or  wisdom,  in 
hap)Hne*s  or  virtue.  We  despise  others  ioi  thnr  inferiority,  we  hate 
them  for  their  superiority  t  and  I  «ee  no  likelihood  of  an  accom- 
modation at  this  rate.  The  English  go  abroad  j  and  when  they 
come  back,  they  brood  over  the  civilities  or  the  insults  they  have 
received  with  equal  discontent.  The  gaiety  of  the  Continent  has 
thrown  an  additional  damp  upon  their  native  air,  and  they  wish  to 
clear  it  by  setting  fire  to  a  lordgn  town  or  blowing  up  a  foreign 
citadel.  We  are  then  easy  and  comfortable  for  a  while.  We  think 
we  can  do  something,  that  is,  violence  and  wrong ;  and  should  others 
talk  of  retaliating,  we  say  with  Lord  Bathurst,  '  Let  them  come ! ' — 
our  fingers  tingling  for  the  fray,  and  finding  that  nothing  rouses  ut 
from  our  habitual  stupor  like  hard  blows.  Defeated  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  we  get  in  good  humour  with  ourselves  by  trying  those  of  war. 
Ashamed  to  accost  a  lady,  we  dare  face  a  bastion — without  spirit  to 
hold  up  our  heads,  we  are  too  obstinate  to  turn  our  backs — and  give 
ourselves  credit  for  being  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  because 
our  Jack  Tars  (who  defend  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England — the 
same  that  we  afterwards  see  with  sore  arms  and  wooden  legs,  begging 
and  bawling  about  our  streets)  are  the  greatest  blaciguardi  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  j  because  our  Life  Guardsmen,  who  have  no  brains 
to  lose,  are  willing  to  have  them  knocked  out,  and  because  with  the 
incessant  noise  and  stir  of  our  steam-engines  and  spinning- jennies  (for 
having  no  wish  to  enjoy,  we  are  glad  to  work  ourselves  to  death)  we 
can  anord  to  pay  all  costs ! 

What  makes  the  matter  worse,  is  the  idle  way  in  which  we  ahitraet 
upon  one  another's  characters.     We  are  struck  only  with  the  difler- 
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encei,  and  leave  the  common  qualitiea  out  of  the  quettioD.  Thie 
readers  a  mutual  underManding  hopeleu.  We  put  the  exceptions  Ua 
the  rule.  If  we  meet  with  any  thing  odd  and  absurd  m  Fiance,  it  u 
immediately  set  down  as  French  and  characteristic  of  the  country, 
though  we  meet  with  a  thousand  odd  and  disagreeable  things  every 
day  in  England  (that  we  never  met  before)  without  taking  any 
notice  of  them.  There  is  a  wonderful  keeping  in  our  prejudices ;  we 
reason  as  coosiatently  as  absurdly  upon  the  confined  notions  we  have 
taken  up.  We  put  the  good,  wholesome,  hearty,  respectable  qualities 
into  one  heap  and  call  it  English,  and  the  bad,  unwholesome,  frivolous, 
and  contemptible  ones  into  aootber  heap,  and  call  it  French ;  and 
whatever  does  not  answer  to  this  pretended  sample,  we  reject  as 
spurious  and  partial  evidence.  Our  coxcomb  conceit  stands  over  the 
cUfTerent  races  of  mankind,  like  a  smart  serieant  of  a  regiment,  and 
drills  them  into  a  pitifid  uniibrmity,  we  ourselves  being  picked  out  as 
the  eUle  da  carpi,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  forming  the  Ibrlom  hope 
of  humanity.  One  would  suppose,  to  judge  from  the  conversation  of 
the  two  nations,  that  all  Frenchmen  were  alike,  and  that  all  English- 
men were  personified  by  a  particular  individual,  nickoamed  John  Bull. 
The  French  have  no  idea  that  there  is  any  thing  in  England  but 
roast-beef  and  plum-pudding,  and  a  number  of  round,  red  feces, 
growing  &t  and  stupid  upon  such  kind  of  fare;  while  our  traditional 
nodon  of  the  French  is  that  of  toup-mmgre  and  wooden  shoes,  and  a 
set  of  scare-crow  figures  corresponding  to  them.  All  classes  of 
society  and  differences  of  character  are  by  this  unfair  process  con- 
solidated into  a  sturdy,  surly  English  yeoman  on  the  one  side  of  tiK 
Channel,  or  are  boiled  down  and  evaporate  into  a  shivering,  chattering 
valet-de-chambre,  or  miserable  half-starved  peasant  on  the  other.  It 
is  a  pleasant  way  of  settling  accounts  and  taking  what  we  please  for 
granted.  It  is  a  very  old  method  of  philosophizing,  and  aae  that  is 
quite  likely  to  last! 

If  we  see  a  little  old  hump-backed  withered  Frenchman  about  five 
feet  high,  tottering  on  before  us  on  a  pair  of  spindle-shanks,  with 
white  thread  stockings,  a  shabl^  great-coat,  and  his  hair  done  up  into 
a  queue,  hi*  face  dry,  grey,  and  pinched  up,  his  cheeks  without  blood 
in  them,  his  eyes  without  lustre,  and  his  body  twisted  like  a  cork- 
screw, ve  point  to  this  grotesque  figure  as  a  true  Frenchman,  a*  the 
very  essence  of  a  Parisian,  and  an  edifying  vestige  of  the  ancient 
ri^mi  and  of  the  last  age,  before  the  Fr«icb  character  was  sophisti- 
cated. It  does  not  signify  that  just  before  we  had  passed  a  bluff, 
red-laced,  jolly-looking  coachman  or  countryman,  six  feet  four  inches 
high,  having  limbs  in  proportion,  and  able  to  eat  up  any  two  ordinary 
EngKshroen.    This  thumping  make-weight  is  thrown  out  of  the  scale, 
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becaute  itdoet  aot  help  out  our  argument,  or  confirm  our  prejudice*. 
This  huge,  raw-boned,  heavy,  knock-kneed,  well-fed,  ehining-faced 
churl  makes  oo  impreaaion  on  our  miiidi,  because  he  is  not  French, 
according  to  our  idea  of  the  word ;  or  we  pats  him  over  under  the 
pretext  that  he  o^glrl  to  be  an  Englishman.  But  the  other  extreme 
we  seize  upon  with  avidity  and  delight ;  we  dandle  it,  we  doat  upon 
it,  we  make  a  puppet  of  it  to  the  imagination ;  we  speak  of  it  with 
glee,  we  quote  it  as  a  text,  we  try  to  make  a  caricature  of  it ;  our 
pens  itch  to  describe  it  ae  a  complete  specimen  of  the  French  nation, 
and  as  a  convincing  and  satisfactory  proof,  that  the  English  are  the 
only  people  who  are  of  sound  mind  and  body,  strong  wind  and  limb, 
and  tree  from  the  infirmities  of  a  puny  constitution,  affectation,  and 
old  age !  Ad  old  woman  in  France,  with  wrinkle*  and  a  high- 
plaited  cap,  strike*  u*  as  being  quite  French,  as  if  the  old  women  in 
EIngland  did  not  wear  night-caps,  and  were  not  wrinkled.  In  pasnng 
along  the  street*,  or  through  the  walks  near  Paris,  we  continually 
meet  a  gentleman  and  lady  whom  we  take  for  English,  and  they  turn 
out  to  be  French ;  or  we  fancy  that  they  are  French,  and  we  find  on 
a  nearer  approach,  or  front  hearing  them  speak,  that  they  are  English. 
This  does  not  at  all  satisfy  u*  that  there  is  no  such  marked  difference 
between  the  two  nations  as  we  are  led  to  expect ;  but  we  fasten  on 
the  first  lunu  naturt  we  can  find  out  as  a  striking  representative  of 
the  universal  French  nation,  and  chuckle  over  and  almost  hug  him  to 
our  bosom*  as  having  kindly  come  to  the  relief  of  our  wavering  pre- 
judice*, and  as  an  undoubtea  proof  of  our  superiority  to  such  a  set  of 
abortions  as  this,  and  of  our  right  to  insult  and  lord  it  over  them  at 
pleasure!  If  an  object  of  thia  kind  (as  it  sometimes  happens)  asks 
charity  with  an  air  of  briskness  and  polituie,  and  does  not  seem  quite 
*o  wretched  as  we  would  have  him,  this  is  a  farther  conlinnation  of 
our  theory  of  the  national  conceit  and  self-sufficiency ;  and  his  cheer- 
fulness and  content  under  deformity  and  poverty  are  added  to  his 
catalogue  of  crimes !  *  We  have  a  very  old  and  ridiculous  fancy  in 
England,  that  all  Frenchmen  are  or  ought  to  be  lean,  and  their 
women  short  and  crooked ;  and  when  we  see  a  great,  fat,  greasy 
Frenchman  waddling  along  and  ready  to  burst  with  good  living,  we 
get  olf  by  saying  that  it  is  an  unwholesome  kind  of  fat ;  or,  if  a 

'  A  French  dwarf,  exhibited  in  Loodon  lome  year*  ago,  and  who  had  the  nii». 
fortune  Co  be  bom  a  mere  trunk,  grew  enraged  at  (he  mention  of  inodier  dwarf  aa 
a  rival  in  bodily  impcrffction,  and  tUtt  inaiiting  that  the  olber  had  both  hinda 
and  feci,  eiclaimed  emphalicilly, 'Miia  moi,  je  aula  nniqne.'  My  old  acquaintance 
(Dr.  Stoddart)  oaed  formerly  to  recount  thit  trail  of  French  character  very  triom- 
phanlly,  but  then  it  wai  in  war-time.  He  may  think  it  indecent  to  have  here 
hinted  any  inch  thing  of  an  individual  of  a  nation  with  whom  we  are  at  peace. 
At  pnaent,  he  aeema  to  ban  become  a  lort  of  portent  and  by-word  hintaelf  among 
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FreDchwoman  happeo*  to  be  tall  and  straight,  we  immediately  take 
a  diaguit  at  her  masculiDe  looks,  and  atk  if  all  the  women  in  France 
are  giaoteasei ? 

It  is  strange  we  cannot  let  other  people  alone  who  concern  them- 
selves  Eo  little  ^xmt  us.  Why  measure  them  by  our  standard  i  Can 
we  allow  nothing  to  exist  for  which  we  cannot  account,  or  to  be  right 
which  has  not  our  previous  sanction?  The  difficulty  seems  to  be 
to  suspend  our  judgments,  or  to  suppose  a  variety  of  causes  to  produce 
a  variety  of  effects.  All  men  must  be  alike — all  Frenchmen  must  be 
alike.  This  is  a  portable  theory,  and  suts  out  indolence  well.  But, 
if  they  do  not  happen  to  come  exactly  into  our  terms,  we  are  angry, 
and  transform  them  into  beasts.  Our  first  error  lies  in  expecting  a 
number  of  different  things  to  tally  with  an  abstract  idea,  or  general 
denomination,  and  we  next  stigmatize  every  deviation  from  this 
standard  by  a  nickname.  A  Spaniard,  who  has  more  gravity  than 
an  Englishman,  is  an  owl ;  a  Frenchman,  who  has  less,  is  a  monkey. 
I  confess,  this  last  simile  sticks  a  good  deal  in  my  throat;  and  at 
times  it  requires  a  stretch  of  philosophy  to  ke^  it  from  rising  to  my 
tips.  A  walk  on  the  Boulevards  ia  not  calculated  to  rid  an  English- 
man of  alt  his  prejudices  or  of  all  his  spleen.  The  resemblance  to  an 
English  proftitnade  afterwards  makes  the  difference  more  mortifying. 
There  ia  room  to  breathe,  a  footpath  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  trees 
over  your  head.  But  presently  the  appearance  of  a  Bartlemy-fair  all 
the  year  round,  the  number  of  little  shabby  stalls,  the  old  iron,  pastry, 
and  children's  toys;  the  little  white  lapdogs,  with  red  eyes,  comtung 
and  washing  ;  the  mud  and  the  green  trees,  wafting  alternate  odours ; 
the  old  women  sitting  like  Itrra-cotla  figures ;  the  paasengers  running 
up  against  you,  (most  of  them  so  taken  up  with  themselves  that  thej 
seem  like  a  crowd  of  absent  people ! )  the  noise,  the  bustle,  the  flutter, 
the  hurry  without  visible  object ;  the  vivacity  without  intelligible 
meaning ;  the  loud  and  incessant  cry  of  '  Meis'uuri '  from  a  bawling 
charlatan  inviting  you  to  some  paltry,  cheaUng  game,  and  a  broad 
stare  or  insignificant  grin  from  the  most  ill-bred  and  ill-looking  of  the 
motley  set  at  the  appearance  of  an  Englishman  among  them  ;  all  this 
jumble  of  little  teazing,  fantastical,  disagreeable,  chaotic  sensations 
realty  puts  oite's  patience  a  little  to  the  test,  and  throws  one  a  little 

Englifh  politic i am ;  ind  witlwul  hnd  or  heart  may  eiclilm — 'JUcii  mci,  ji  iiiii 
■Hffof  / ' — See  hii  late  articles  on  the  Spanith  Reingeei,  fee  Would  inch  a  nuD 
have  been  taj  belter,  had  be  nerer  tnmcd  renegade,  or  hsd  he  become  (hb  fint 
uabitioD)  a  revolntioDirf  leidet)  Would  he  not  have  been  st  blood-thinly,  ■■ 
bigoted,  aa  pervenc  and  ridiculoui  on  the  lide  of  the  queMion  he  left,  at  on  (he 
one  be  bi*  come  over  to  f  It  importt  little  what  men  are,  lo  long  a*  they  are 
liimitiiHi,  The  great  miifortune  of  a  certain  claai  of  petaon)  {both  for  their  own 
sake  and  that  of  othen)  ia  cvti  to  have  been  bom  or  heard  of  1 
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off  one's  guard.  I  wat  in  thU  hamour  the  other  day,  aod  wanted 
some  object  to  cooduct  off  a  tuperBuity  of  rinog  irritability,  wbeiit  at 
a  painted  booth  opponte,  I  saw  a  great  lubberly  boy  in  an  ecttacy  of 
satia&ctioD.  He  had  on  a  red  coat,  a  huge  wig  of  coarse  yeUow 
hair,  and  with  hi*  hat  was  beating  a  mcmkey  in  the  &ce,  dressed  en 
miUlaire — grinning,  jabbering,  laughing,  screaming,  franuc  with  delight 
at  the  piteous  aspect  and  peevish  gestures  of  the  animal ;  while  a  tall 
showman,  in  a  rusty  blue  coat  and  long  pig-tail,  (which  might  have 
been  stolen  from  the  monkey)  looked  on  with  severe  complacency 
and  a  lofty  pride  in  the  Hiamrie,  and  the  'mutually  reflected 
charities '  of  the  scene.  The  trio  (I  am  rexed  to  think  it)  massed 
themselves  in  my  imagination,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  look  upon  them 
as  a  little  national  group,  well-matched,  and  tricked  out  alike  in 
pretendons  to  humanity.* 

I  was  relieved  from  this  fit  of  misanthropy,  by  getting  into  the 
■hade  of  the  barrier-wall,  and  by  mcetiDg  a  man,  (a  common  French 
mechanic,)  carrying  a  child  in  his  arms,  and  the  mother  by  its  ude, 
clapping  her  hands  at  it,  smiling,  and  calling  out  *  Mon  petit  ami ! ' 
wi  Ji  unmiogled  and  unwearied  delight.  There  was  the  same  oyer- 
aoimadoo  in  talking  to  the  child  as  there  would  have  been  in  talking 
to  a  dog  or  a  parrot.  But  here  it  gave  pleasure  instead  of  pain, 
because  our  sympathies  went  along  with  it.  I  change  my  opinion  of 
the  French  character  lifty  times  a  day,  because,  at  every  step,  I  wish 
to  form  a  theory,  which  at  the  next  step,  is  contradicted.  The 
ground  seems  to  me  so  uncertain — the  tenure  by  which  I  hold  my 
opinioDS  so  frul,  that  at  last  I  grow  ashamed  of  them  altogether — of 
what  I  think  right,  as  of  what  I  think  wrong. 

To  praise  or  to  blame  i«  perhaps  equally  an  impertinence.  While 
we  are  strangers  to  foreign  manners  and  customs,  we  carmot  be  judges ; 
it  would  take  almost  a  life  to  understand  the  reasons  and  the  differ- 
ences ;  and  by  the  time  we  can  be  supposed  to  do  this,  we  become 
used  to  them,  and  in  some  sense  parties  coocemed.  The  English 
are  the  fools  of  an  hypothesis,  as  the  Scotch  are  of  a  system.  We 
must  have  an  opinion — right  or  wrong ;  but,  in  that  case,  till  we  have 
the  means  of  knowing  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  as  well  to 
have  a  qualified  ooe.  We  may  at  least  keep  our  temper,  and  collect 
hints  for  self-correction ;  we  may  amuse  ourselves  in  collecting 
'  I  remember  bcLDgouce  much  smuKd  with  meeting,  in  a  hoi  ilutCy  day,  between 
Blenheim  and  Oxford,  ume  itroUing  Ilaliant  with  ■  troop  of  dancing  doga,  and  a 
monkey  in  csiinmt  mounted  on  the  l>ack  of  one  of  them.  He  rode  n  lavaJitr,  lad 
kept  hu  countenance  with  great  gravity  snd  decorum,  ind  turned  round  *iih  a 
certain  look  of  iurpriie  and  ^eaentmea^  that  I,  ■  faot-pauenger,  ihould  aeein  to 
queation  hi)  right  to  go  on  honebad.  This  Mcmed  to  me  a  fine  piece  of  practical 
Mtire  in  the  manner  of  SwifL 
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materials  for  a  decUion  that  may  nerer  be  passed,  or  will  have  little 
efTect,  ereo  when  it  i»,  and  may  clear  out  eyesight  from  the  motes 
aod  beams  of  prejudice  by  looking  at  things  as  they  occur.  Our 
opinions  have  no  great  inHuence  on  others;  but  the  spirit  in  which 
we  form  them  has  a  considerable  one  on  our  own  happiness.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  ourBelves  than  to  the  French,  what  we  think  of 
them.  It  would  be  hard  if  a  mental  obliquity  on  their  parts  should 
*  thrust  us  from  a  level  consideration,'  or  some  hasty  offence  taken  ai 
the  outset  should  shut  up  our  eyes,  our  ears,  and  understandings  for 
the  rest  of  a  journey,  that  we  have  commenced  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  spectators  of  a  new  and  shifting  scene,  and  to  bare  oui 
faculties  alike  open  to  impressions  of  all  sorts. 

What  Englishman  has  not  seen  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chidie ! 
What  Englishman  will  undertake  either  to  condemn  or  entirely 
approve  it,  unless  he  could  enter  completely  into  the  minds  of  the 
French  themselves?  The  approach  to  it  (a  little  way  out  of  Paris) 
ii  literally  <  garlanded  with  flower).'  You  imagine  yourself  b  the 
nrigbbotu'hood  of  a  wedding,  a  fair,  or  some  holiday-fesUval.  Women 
are  utting  by  the  road-side  or  at  their  own  doors,  making  chaplcts  of 
a  sort  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  gathered  in  the  fields,  baked,  and 
will  then  last  a  French  '  Forever.'  They  have  taken  '  the  lean 
abhorred  monster,'  Death,  and  strewed  him  o'er  and  o'er  with 
sweets ;  they  have  made  the  grave  a  garden,  a  flower-bed,  where  all 
Paris  reposes,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  mean  and  the  mighty,  gay 
and  laughing,  and  putting  on  a  fair  outside  as  in  their  lifetime.  Death 
here  seems  life's  ^ayfellow,  and  grief  and  smiling  content  sit  at  one 
tomb  together.  Roses  grow  out  of  the  clayey  ground ;  there  is  the 
urn  for  tears,  the  slender  cross  for  faith  to  twine  round ;  the  neat 
marble  monument,  the  painted  wreaths  thrown  upon  it  to  freshen 
memory,  and  mark  the  hand  of  friendship.  '  No  black  and  melan- 
cholic yew-trees '  darken  the  scene,  aod  add  a  studied  gloom  to  it 
— no  ugly  death's  heads  or  carved  skeletons  shock  the  sight.  On 
the  contrary,  some  pretty  Ophelia,  as  general  mourner,  appears  to 
have  been  playing  her  fancies  over  a  nation's  bier,  to  have  been 
scattering  '  pansies  for  thoughts,  rue  for  remembrances.'  But  is  not 
the  expression  of  grief,  like  hers,  a  little  too  fantastical  and  light- 
headed? Is  it  not  too  much  like  a  childish  game  of  Maie-Believei 
Or  does  it  not  imply  a  certain  want  of  strength  of  mind,  as  well  as 
depth  of  feeling,  thus  to  tamper  with  the  extremity  of  woe,  and 
Tarnish  over  the  most  serious  contemplation  of  mortality?  True 
sorrow  is  manly  and  decent,  not  efTemioate  or  theatrical.  The  tomb 
is  not  a  baby-house  for  the  imagination  to  hang  its  idle  ornaments  and 
mimic  finery  in.    To  meet  sad  thoughts,  and  o/erpower  or  allay  them 
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by  other  lofty  and  ceoder  ones,  ia  right  j  but  to  thao  them  altogether, 
to  affect  mirth  in  the  midtt  of  tighing,  and  dirert  the  pangi  of  inward 
misfarttme  by  something  to  catch  the  eye  and  tickle  the  sense,  is  what 
the  English  do  not  sympathize  with.  It  is  an  advantage  the  French 
have  o»et  ns.  The  freah  plants  and  trees  that  wave  over  our  graves  j 
the  cold  marble  that  contains  our  ashes ;  the  secluded  scene  that 
collects  the  wandering  thoughts ;  the  innocent,  natural  flowers  that 
spring  up,  unconscious  of  our  loss— ^objects  like  these  at  once 
cherish  and  soften  our  regrets ;  but  the  petty  daily  offerings  of  con- 
dolence, the  forced  liveliness  and  the  painted  pride  of  the  scene  before 
us,  are  like  galvanic  attempts  to  recall  the  fleeting  life — they  neither 
flatter  the  dead  nor  become  the  living !  OtK  of  the  most  heartless 
and  flimsy  extravagances  of  the  New  Elmie,  is  the  attempt  made  to 
dress  up  the  daughter  of  Madame  d'Orbe  like  Julia,  and  set  her  in 
her  place  at  the  table  after  her  death.  Is  not  the  buryiog-ground  of 
the  Pire  la  Cbaite  tricked  out  and  over-acted  much  on  the  same 
false  principle,  as  if  there  were  nothing  sacred  from  impertinence  and 
aAectatbnr  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  to  an  English 
taste  it  is  so.  We  sec  things  too  much,  perhaps,  on  the  dark  side ; 
they  see  them  too  much  Hf  that  is  possible)  on  the  bright.  Here  is 
the  tomb  of  Abelard  ana  Eloise — immortal  monument,  immortal  as 
the  human  heart  and  poet's  verse  can  make  it !  But  it  is  slight, 
fantastic,  of  the  olden  time,  and  seems  to  shrink  from  the  glare  of 
daylight,  or  a*  if  it  would  like  to  totter  back  to  the  old  walls  of  the 
Paraclete,  and  bury  its  quaint  devices  and  its  hallowed  intcriptions  in 
shadowy  twilight.  It  is,  however,  an  affecting  sight,  and  many  a 
votive  garland  is  sprinkled  over  it.  Here  le  the  tomb  of  Ney,  ^the 
douUe  traitor)  worthy  of  his  fate  and  of  his  executioner ; — ^ma  of 
Massena  and  Kellerman.  There  are  many  others  of  great  note, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  names — Moli^e,  Fontaine,  De  Lille. 
Chancellors  and  charboltiert  lie  mixed  together,  and  announce  thera- 
selvcs  with  equal  pomp.  These  people  have  as  good  an  opinion  of 
themselves  after  death  as  before  it.  You  tee  a  bust  with  a  wreath 
or  crown  round  its  head — a  strange  piece  of  masquerade— and  other 
tombs  with  a  print  or  miniature  of  the  deceased  banging  to  them !  , 
Frequently  a  plain  marble  slab  is  laid  down  for  the  surriving  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  waiting  its  p-ey  in  expressive  silence.  This  is 
making  too  free  with  death,  and  acknowledging  a  claim  which 
requires  no  kind  of  light  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  We  should  visit  Uie 
tombs  of  our  friends  with  more  soothing  feelings,  without  marking 
out  our  own  places  beside  them.  But  erery  French  thought  or 
sentiment  must  have  an  external  emblem.  The  inscriptionB  are  in 
general,  however,  simple  and  appropriate.  I  only  remarked  one  to 
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which  aay  exceptioD  could  be  taken ;  it  wa«  a  plain  tribute  of 
alTectioo  to  tome  individual  by  his  family,  who  profeased  to  have 
'erected  this  modtti  moounieDt  to  pregerre  bit  memory  yomwr ! ' 
What  a  ringular  idea  of  modesty  and  eternity  !  So  the  French,  in 
the  Catatogae  of  the  Louvre,  in  1803,  after  recounting  the  varioua 
transmigrations  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  in  the  last  two  thousand  years 
(vain  warnings  of  mutability  i )  observed,  that  it  was  at  last  placed  in 
die  Museum  at  Paris,  <  to  remain  there  forever.'  Alas !  it  has  been 
gone  these  ten  years. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ManEMoisELLB  Mars  (of  whom  to  much  has  been  sud)  quite  comes 
up  to  my  idea  of  an  accomplished  comic  actress.  I  do  not  know 
■hat  she  does  more  than  this,  or  imparts  a  feeling  of  excellence  that 
we  never  had  before,  and  are  at  a  lots  how  to  account  for  afterwards 
(as  wat  the  case  with  our  Mrs.  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in  opposite 
departments,)  but  she  answers  exactly  to  a  preconception  in  the  mind, 
and  leaves  nothing  wanting  to  our  wishes.  I  had  seen  aothtng  of  the 
kind  on  our  stage  for  many  years,  and  my  satisfaction  was  the  greater, 
as  1  had  often  longed  to  see  it.  The  last  English  actress  who  shone 
in  genteel  comedy  was  Miss  Farren,  and  she  was  just  leaving  the 
stage  whm  I  first  became  acquamted  with  it.  She  was  sud  to  be 
a  &int  copy  of  Mrs.  Abington — but  I  seem  to  see  her  yet,  glittering 
in  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  fluttering,  gay,  and  airy,  the  'elegant  turn 
of  ber  head,'  the  nodding  plume  of  feathers,  the  gloves  and  ha,  the 
careless  mien,  the  provoking  indifference — we  have  had  nothing  like 
it  unce,  for  I  cannot  admit  that  Miss  O'Neil  had  the  Lady-Teaxlt  air 
at  all.  Out  of  tragedy  she  vras  awkward  and  heavy.  She  could 
draw  out  a  white,  patient,  pathetic  pocket-handkerchief  with  great 
grace  and  simplicity ;  she  had  no  notion  of  flirting  a  fan.  The  rule 
here  it  to  do  every  thing  without  effort — 

'  Flavia  the  least  and  slightect  toy 
Can  with  resiitleu  ait  employ.' 

This  art  is  lost  among  ns ;  the  French  still  have  it  in  very  conuderabie 
perfection.  Really,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  Molidre's  Muanthropt, 
at  the  Theatre  Frao^ait,  with  MaderaoiseUe  Mars  aa  CeBmiac.  I 
had  already  seen  some  very  tolerable  acting  at  the  minor  French 
Theatres,  but  I  remained  sceptical ;  I  still  had  my  English  scruples 
hanging  abont  me,  nor  could  I  get  quite  reconciled  to  the  French 
manner.     For  mamurum  it  not  excellence.     It  might  be  good,  but  I 
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was  Dot  sure  of  It.  Whatever  one  hesitatet  about  in  this  way,  is  not 
the  best.  If  a  thbg  is  first-rate,  you  see  it  at  once,  or  the  fault  is 
yours.  True  genius  will  always  get  the  better  of  our  local  prejudices, 
for  it  has  already  nirmoimted  its  own.  For  this  reason,  one  becomes 
an  immediate  coDvert  to  the  excellence  of  the  French  school  of 
serious  comedy.  Their  aaors  have  lost  little  or  nothing  of  theii 
spirit,  lael,  or  skill  in  embodying  the  wit  and  sense  of  their  favourite 
author*.  The  most  successful  passages  do  not  interfere  with  our 
admiration  of  the  best  samples  of  English  acting,  or  run  counter  to 
our  notions  of  propriety.  That  which  we  thought  well  done  among 
ourselves,  we  here  see  as  well  or  better  done ;  that  which  we 
thought  defective,  avoided.  The  excellence  or  even  superiority  of 
the  French  over  us  only  confirms  the  justness  of  our  taste.  If^  the 
actor  might  feel  some  jealousy,  the  critic  can  feet  none.  What 
Englishman  does  not  read  Motive  with  pleasured  Is  it  not  a 
treat  then  to  see  him  well  acted  i  There  is  nothing  to  recall  our 
national  antipathies,  and  we  are  glad  to  part  with  such  unpleasant 

The  curtain  is  scarcely  drawn  up,  when  something  of  this  effect 
is  produced  in  the  play  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  entrance  of 
Mademoiselle  Mars  decides  it.  Her  few  first  simple  sentences — her 
'  Mon  Am'  at  her  lover's  first  ridiculous  suggestion,  the  mingled 
surprise,  displeasure,  and  tenderness  in  the  tone — her  little  peering 
eyes,  full  of  languor  and  archness  of  meaning— the  pealied  nose  and 
thin  compressed  lips,  opening  into  an  intelligent,  cordial  smile — her 
self-pOMesuon — her  slightest  gesture — the  ease  and  rapidity  of  her 
utterance,  every  word  of  which  is  perfectly  distinct— -the  playful, 
woodenog  good-nature  with  which  she  humours  the  Misanthrope's 
eccentricities  throughout,  and  the  finer  tone  of  sense  and  feeling  in 
which  she  reject!  hit  final  proposal,  must  stamp  her  a  favourite  with 
the  English  as  well  as  with  the  French  part  of  the  audience.  I 
cannot  see  why  that  should  not  be  the  case.  She  is  all  life  and  spirit. 
Would  we  be  thought  entirely  without  them  ?  She  has  a  thorough 
understanding  and  relish  of  her  author'a  text.  So,  we  think,  have 
we.  She  has  character,  expression,  decinon — they  are  the  very 
things  we  pique  ourselves  upon.  Ease,  grace,  propriety — we  aspire 
to  Uiem,  if  we  have  them  not.  She  is  free  from  the  rimi^m, 
the  unmeaning  petulance  and  petty  affiKtation  that  we  reproach  the 
French  with,  and  has  none  of  the  awkwardness,  tniijudity,  or  vulgarity 
that  we  are  so  ready  to  quarrel  with  at  home.  It  would  be  strange 
if  the  English  did  not  admire  her  at  much  as  they  profess  to  do.  I 
have  seen  but  one  book  of  travels  in  which  she  was  abused,  and  that 
was  written  by  a  Scotchman !     Mademoiselle  Mars  it  neither  hand- 
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Mune  DOT  delicately  formed.  She  bag  not  the  light  airy  grace,  ttor 
the  eraDefcCDt  fragility  of  appearaoce  that  diitiDgutshed  MIm  Farren, 
but  more  poiot  and  meaniog,  or  more  of  the  intellectual  part  of 
comedy. 

She  was  admirably  tupportcd  in  CeSmene.  Monneur  Damas 
played  the  hero  of  the  Miimthropi,  and  played  it  with  a  force  and 
natural  freedom  which  I  had  do  conception  of  a«  belonging  to  the 
French  stage.  If  they  drawl  out  their  tr^c  rhymes  into  an  endless 
sing-song,  they  cut  up  iheir  comic  verses  into  mmcemeat.  The  pauses, 
the  emphasis,  are  left  quite  ad  SUlum,  and  are  as  sudden  and  varied 
as  in  the  most  familiar  or  passionate  conversation.  In  Racine  they 
are  obliged  to  make  an  effort  to  get  out  of  themselves,  and  are  solemn 
and  well-behaved ;  in  Moli^re  they  are  at  home,  and  commit  all  sorts 
of  extravagances  with  wonderful  alacrity  and  effect.  Heroes  in 
comedy,  pedants  in  tragedy,  they  are  greatest  on  small  occasions ; 
and  their  most  brilliant  efforts  arise  out  of  the  ground  of  common  life. 
Monsieur  Damas's  personification  of  the  Misanthrope  appeared  to  me 
masterly.  He  had  apparently  been  chosen  to  fill  the  part  for  his 
uglines*;  but  he  played  the  lover  and  the  fanatic  with  remarkable 
dcill,  nature,  good-breeding,  and  disordered  passion.  The  rajudity, 
the  vehemence  of  his  utterance  and  gestures,  the  traosicions  from  one 
feeling  to  another,  the  fond  rapture,  the  despair,  the  rage,  the  sarcastic 
coolness,  the  dignified  contempt,  were  much  in  the  style  of  our  most 
violent  tragic  representations,  and  such  as  we  do  not  see  in  our  serious 
comedy  or  in  French  tragedy.  The  way  in  which  this  philosophic 
madman  gave  a  loose  to  the  expression  (^  his  feelings,  when  he  first 
sotpects  the  fidelity  of  his  mistress,  when  he  quarrels  with  her,  and 
when  he  is  reconciled  to  her,  was  strikingly  affecting.  It  was  a 
regular  furious  scolding-bout,  with  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of 
tears,  screams,  and  hysterics.  A  comic  actor  with  us  wonld  have 
made  the  part  insifud  and  genteel ;  a  tragic  one  with  them  pompous 
and  affected.  At  Drury-lane,  Mr.  Powell  would  take  the  pan. 
Our  fin«  gentlemen  are  walking  suits  of  clothes ;  thnr  tragic  per- 
formers are  a  professor's  gown  and  wig :  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliire, 
as  Monsieur  Damas  plays  it,  is  a  true  orator  and  man  of  genius.  If 
they  pour  the  oil  of  decorum  over  the  loftier  waves  of  tragedy,  their 
sentimental  comedy  is  like  a  puddle  in  a  storm.  The  whole  was 
admirably  cast,  and  ought  to  make  the  English  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, if  they  are  not  above  attending  to  any  thing  that  can  give 
pleasure  to  themselves  or  other  people.    Arsinoe,  the  friend  and  rival 

of  Celimtee,  was  played  by  Madame ,  a  ripe,  liill-blown  beauty, 

a  pmde,  the  redundancies  of  whose  person  and  passions  are  kept  in 
doe  bounds  by  tight  lacing  and  lessons  of  morality.     Eliante  was  a 
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MadcmoUeUc  Meojaud,  a  veiy  aiinable-looking  young  persoa,  and 
exactly  fitted  to  be  an  eleve  in  this  Schooi  for  Seaadal.  She  tmiled 
and  Utuhed  and  lUped  mi*chief  in  the  pretdett  maiiiMr  inugin^le. 
The  man  who  comes  to  read  hU  SoDoet  to  Alceste  wa*  iDimitable. 
His  teeth  had  ao  eoamelt  hi«  lipi  a  venuUion,  hit  eyes  a  briUiaocy,  hit 
smile  ft  self-complacency,  such  as  De*ei  met  in  octet  or  in  peer,  since 
Revolutions  ana  Reviews  came  into  fashion.  Tie  seemed  to  have 
been  preserved  in  a  glass-case  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
to  have  walked  out  of  it  in  these  degenerate  days,  dressed  in  brocade, 
in  smiles  and  self-conceit,  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  what  a 
Frenchman  was  1  Phtlinte  was  also  one  of  those  prosing  confidants, 
with  grim  features,  and  profound  gravity,  that  are  to  be  found  in  all 
French  plays,  and  who,  by  their  patient  attention  to  a  speech  of  half 
an  hour  long,  acquire  an  undoubted  right  to  make  one  d  equal  length 
in  return.  When  Utey  were  all  drawn  up  in  battle-array,  in  the  scene 
near  the  beginning,  which  Sheridan  has  copied,  it  presented  a  very 
formidable  aspect  indeed,  and  the  eifect  was  an  historical  deception. 
You  forgot  you  were  sitting  at  a  play  at  all,  and  fiucied  yourself 
trantported  to  the  court  or  age  of  Louis  iiv. ! — Blest  period  1 — the 
triumph  of  folly  and  of  France,  when,  instead  of  poring  over  system* 
of  philosophy,  the  world  lived  in  a  roond  of  impertinence — when  to 
talk  nonsense  was  wit,  to  listen  to  it  politeness — when  men  thought 
of  nothing  but  themselves,  and  turned  their  beads  with  dress  instead 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe — when  the  smile  of  greatness  was  felicity, 
the  smile  of  beauty  clysium — and  when  men  drank  the  brimming 
nectar  of  self-applause,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  the 
ria£ng  fuhTiel  Who  would  not  fling  himself  back  to  this  period  of 
idle  enchantment  ?  But  as  we  cannot,  the  best  substitute  for  it  is  to 
see  a  comedy  of  Moli^e's  acted  at  the  Theatre  Francis.  The 
thing  is  there  imitated  to  the  life. 

After  all,  there  is  something  sufHciently  absurd  and  improbable  in 
this  play.  The  character  from  which  it  takes  its  title  is  not  well 
made  out.  A  misanthrope  and  a  philanthropist  are  the  same  thing, 
as  Rousseau  has  so  welt  shewn  in  his  admirable  criticism  on  this  piece. 
Besides,  what  can  be  so  nationally  characteristic  as  the  voluntary  or 
dramatic  transfers  of  passion  in  it  i  Alceste  suspects  his  mistress's 
truth,  and  makes  an  abrupt  and  violent  declaration  of  love  to  another 
woman  in  consequence,  as  if  the  pasuon  (in  French)  went  along  with 
the  speech,  and  onr  feelings  could  take  any  direction  at  pleasure 
which  we  bethought  ourselves  of  giving  them.  And  then  again, 
when  after  a  number  of  outrages  and  blunders  committed  by  himself, 
he  finds  he  is  in  the  wrong,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
CeSmeiu  and  the  world,  which  turns  out  no  worse  than  he  always 
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thought  it  f  be  takea,  in  pure  ipite  and  the  «inrit  of  contradiction,  the 
reaolution  to  quit  her  forerer,  uuleu  ihe  will  agree  to  go  and  lire 
with  him  b  a  wildemesa.  Thii  i*  not  miaaothropyt  but  sheer 
'midiommer  madness.'  It  it  a  mere  idle  abitract  determination  to 
be  miserable,  and  to  make  others  so,  and  not  the  desperate  resource 
of  bitter  disappointment  (for  he  has  received  none]  nor  is  it  in  the 
least  warranted  by  the  proud  indignation  of  a  worthy  sensible  roan  at 
tilt  follies  of  the  world  (which  character  Alceste  is  at  first  represented 
to  be).  It  is  a  gratuitous  start  of  French  imagination,  which  is  still 
in  extremes,  and  ever  io  the  wrong.  Why,  I  would  ask,  must  a  man 
be  either  a  mere  courtier  and  man  of  the  world,  pliant  to  emy 
custom,  or  a  mere  enthusiast  and  maniac,  absolved  from  common 


sense  and  reason?  Why  could  not  the  hero  of  the  mece  be  a 
philosopher,  a  satirist,  a  railer  at  mankind  in  general,  and  yet  many 
CeSmau,  with  whcHn  he  is  in  love,  and  who  has  proved  herseu 


worthy  of  his  regard  f  The  extravagance  of  Tmoa  is  taroe  and 
reasonable  to  this,  for  Tune*  had  been  mined  by  his  faith  in  mankind, 
whom  he  shuns.  Yet  the  French  would  consider  7!mm  as  a  very 
farvueht  and  ontre  sort  of  personage.  To  be  hurried  into  extremities 
by  extreme  suffering  and  wrong,  is  with  them  abeutti  and  shocking : 
to  play  the  fool  without  a  motive  or  in  virtue  of  making  a  set  speech, 
they  think  in  character  and  keeping.  So  far,  to  be  sure,  we  differ  io 
the  first  principles  of  dramatic  composition.  A  similar  remark  might 
be  made  on  the  Tartuile.  This  character  is  detected  over  and  over 
again  in  acta  of  the  most  barefaced  profligacy  and  imposture;  he 
makes  a  fine  speech  on  the  occasion,  and  Orgm  very  quietly  puts  the 
offence  in  his  pocket.  This  credulity  to  verbal  professions  would  be 
tolerated  on  no  stage  but  the  French,  as  natural  or  probable.  Plain 
English  practical  good  sense  would  revolt  at  it  as  a  monstrous  fiction. 
But  the  French  are  so  fond  of  hearing  themselves  talk,  that  they  take 
a  sort  of  interest  (by  proxy)  in  whatever  aifords  an  opportunity  for 
an  ingenious  and  prolix  harangue,  and  attend  to  the  dialogue  of  their 
plays,  as  they  might  to  the  long-winded  intricacies  of  a  law-suit.  Mr. 
Bartolino  Saddletree  would  have  aii'utid  admirably  at  a  genuine 
prosing  French  Comedy. 

MaderoiHsellc  Mars  played  also  in  the  afterpiece,  a  tort  of  ihadowy 
Catheriae  amJ  Pttrvcbio.  She  is  less  at  home  in  the  romp  than  in  the 
fine  lady.  She  did  not  give  herself  up  to  tl^e  *  whole  loosened  soul ' 
of  farce,  nor  was  there  the  rich  laugh,  the  sullen  caprice,  the  childish 
delight  and  astonishment  in  the  part,  that  Mrs.  Jordan  would  have 
thrown  into  it.  Mrs.  Orger  would  have  done  it  almost  as  well. 
There  was  a  dryness  and  restraint,  as  if  there  was  a  constant  dread  of 
Tuoning  into  caricature.     The  outline  was  correct,  but  the  filling  up 
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was  oot  bold  or  luxurianu  There  is  a  tendeDcy  in  the  lighter  French 
coraedy  to  a  certain  jgaticncii  o£  nunner,  such  aa  we  see  in  licho- 
giaphic  prints.  They  do  doc  give  faU  swing  to  the  march  of  the 
humour,  just  a*  !n  their  short,  tripping  walk  they  seem  to  have  their 
legs  tied.  Madame  Marsan  is  in  this  respect  superior.  There  was 
an  old  man  and  woman  in  the  same  piece,  in  whom  the  quaint 
drollery  of  a  couple  of  veteran  retainers  in  the  service  of  a  French 
family  was  capitally  expressed.  The  humour  of  Shakspeare's  play, 
as  far  as  it  was  extracted,  hit  very  well. — The  behaviour  of  the 
audience  was  throughout  exemplary.  There  was  no  crowd  at  the 
door,  though  the  house  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold ;  and  indeed  most 
of  the  places  are  bespoke,  whenever  any  of  their  standard  pieces  are 
performed.  The  attention  never  flags;  and  the  buzz  of  eager 
expectation  and  call  for  silence,  when  the  curtain  draws  up,  is  just 
the  same  as  with  us  when  an  Opera  is  about  to  be  performed,  or  a 
•ong  to  be  sung.  A  French  audience  are  like  flies  caught  to  treacle. 
Their  wings  are  clogged,  and  it  is  all  over  with  their  friskings  and 
vagaries.  Their  bodies  and  their  minds  jet  at  once.  They  have,  in 
fact,  a  national  theatre  and  a  national  literature,  which  we  have  not. 
Even  well-informed  people  among  us  hardly  know  the  difterence 
between  Otway  and  Shakspeare  j  and  if  a  person  has  a  fency  for  any 
of  our  elder  clanics,  he  may  have  it  to  himself  for  what  the  public 
cares.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  know  and  value  their  best 
authors.  They  have  Molifire  and  Racine  by  heart— they  come  to 
their  plays  as  to  an  intellectual  treat ;  and  their  beauties  are  reflected 
in  a  thousand  minds  around  you,  as  you  see  your  face  at  every  turn  in 
the  Ca/e  del  Millet-Colotmti.  A  great  author  or  actor  is  really  in 
France  what  one  fancies  them  in  England,  before  one  knows  any 
thing  of  the  world  as  it  is  called.  It  is  a  pity  we  should  set  ourselves 
up  as  the  only  reading  or  reflecting  people — ut  locus  a  non  laeenda.^ 
But  we  have  here  no  oranges  in  the  pit,  no  cry  of  porter  and  cider, 
no  jack-tars  to  eaeore  Mr.  Braham  three  times  in  '  The  Death  of 
Abercrombie,'  and  no  play-bills.  This  last  is  a  great  inconvenience 
to  strangers,  and  u  what  one  would  not  expect  from  a  play-going 

'  Mr.  Wordiworth,  in  lomc  fine  linn,  reproichei  Ibe  French  with  hiving  '  no 
NDgle  volume  panmounl,  no  miiler-ipirit ' — 

<  Bat  eqaiUy  ■  w>nt  of  booki  end  men,' 
I  with  be  would  ihew  iny  tingle  luthor  that  exerciiei  such  »  *  psnnioiuit  * 
influence  over  the  mind)  of  the  Engliih,  ti  font  or  five  '  muter-ipiriu '  do  on 
tboee  of  (he  French.  The  merit  it  not  here  the  queation,  bnt  the  effect  pro- 
duced. He  hinuetf  it  not  ■  very  itriking  eumple  of  the  unguiae  enthutium 
with  which  hii  caunlrymen  identify  ihenuelvct  with  workt  of  great  and  original 
gwinil 
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people;  though  it  probably  ariKS  iiom  that  very  circuinttance,  as 
they  are  too  well  acquaioted  with  the  acton  and  piecei  to  need  a 
prompter.  They  are  not  accidental  spectatora,  but  conataot  risitori, 
and  may  be  coosidered  as  behind  the  acenes. 

I  law  three  very  clever  comic  actors  at  the  Theatre  des  Varietal 
on  the  Boulevards,  all  quite  different  from  each  otheTi  but  quite 
French.  One  was  Lt  Peinire,  who  acted  a  master-printer ;  and  he 
•wot  a  master- printer,  so  bare,  so  diugy,  and  so  wan,  that  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  lived  on  printer's  ink  and  on  a  crust  of  dry  bread 
cnt  with  an  oniony  knife.  The  resemblance  to  ^miliar  life  was  so 
complete  and  so  habitual,  as  to  take  away  the  sense  of  imitation  or 
the  pleasure  of  the  deception.  Another  was  Odry,  ^I  believe,)  who 
with  his  blue  coat,  gold-laced  hat,  and  corpulent  belly,  resembled  a 
jolly,  swaggering,  good-humoured  parish-omcer,  or  the  boatswain  of 
an  English  man-of-war.  His  iclati  dc  rin,  the  giddy  way  in  which  be 
ran  about  the  stage  (like  an  overgrown  schoolboy),  his  extravagant 
noises,  and  his  gabbling  and  face-making  were,  however,  quite  in  the 
French  style.  A  fat,  pursy  Englishman,  acting  the  Jnll  in  this 
manner,  would  be  thought  drunk  or  mad  ;  the  Frenchman  was  only 
gay !  Monsieur  Poticr  played  an  old  lover,  and,  till  he  was  Avtl, 
looked  like  an  old  French  cook.ahop  keeper.  The  old  beau  trans- 
pired through  his  linery  afterwards.  But,  though  the  part  was 
admirably  understood,  the  ridicule  was  carried  too  far.  This  person 
was  too  meagre,  his  whisper  too  inaudible,  his  attempts  at  ^lantry 
too  leeble  and  vapid,  and  the  whole  too  much  an  exhibition  of  mere 
physical  decay  to  make  the  satire  pleasant.  There  should  be  at  least 
some  revival  of  the  dead  ;  the  taper  of  love  ought  to  throw  out  an 
expiring  gleam.  In  the  song  in  praise  of  Love  he  threw  a  certain 
romantic  air  into  the  words,  warbling  them  in  a  faint  dem-wnx,  and 
with  the  last  sigh  of  a  youthful  enthusiasm  fluttering  on  hit  lips. 
This  was  charming.  I  could  not  help  taking  no^ce,  that  during  his 
breakfast,  and  while  he  is  sipping  his  coffee,  he  never  once  ceases 
talking  to  his  valet  the  whole  time.  The  concluding  scene,  in  which, 
after  kneeling  to  his  mistress,  he  is  unable  to  rise  again  without  the 
help  of  his  nephew,  who  surprises  him  in  this  situation,  and  who  is 
also  his  rival,  is  very  amusing.'  The  songs  at  this  theatre. are  very 
pleasing  and  light,  bot  so  short,  that  they  are  over  almost  as  soon  as 
begun,  and  before  your  ears  have  a  matithjul  of  sound.  This  is  very 
tantalizing  to  us ;  but  the  French  seem  impatient  to  have  the  dialogue 

*  The  unie  circmnMiilct  literally  hippened  to  Gibbon,  thaogh  bom  ■  differmi 
CUM.  He  fiell  on  hii  knee*  before  a  Swim  liit|r  (I  think  m  Mi  demoiselle 
dlvcnwi^)  and  wu  w  fkl  he  could  not  riK,  She  left  him  in  thi)  poMure,  end 
•eot  in  ■  Kmnt  to  help  him  up. 
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go  OD  again)  in  which  they  may  BuppoK  themBclTCi  to  bare  a  share. 
I  wanted  to  lee  Bruneti  but  did  not. 

Talma  and  Mademotteile  Georgei  (the  great  props  of  French 
tragedy)  are  not  at  preaent  here.  Talma  is  at  Lyons,  and  Made- 
moiselle Georges  has  retired  m  a  piqttt  into  the  coontry,  in  the 
muioer  of  tome  English  actresses.  I  had  seen  them  both  formerly, 
and  should  have  liked  Co  see  them  again.  Taima  hat  little  of  the 
formal  aatomaion  style  in  his  acting.  He  has  indeed  that  common 
fault  in  his  countrymen  of  speaking  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  handfiil 
of  snufl*;  but  in  spate  of  this,  there  is  great  emphasis  and  energy  in 
his  enunciation,  a  just  conception,  and  an  impressive  representation  of 
character.  He  comes  more  in  contact  with  nature  than  our  Kemble- 
school,  with  more  of  dignity  than  the  antagonist  one.  There  is  a 
dnmb  cloqnence  in  his  gestures.  In  (E£fiu4,  I  remember  his  raising 
his  hands  above  his  head,  u  if  some  appalling  weight  were  falling  on 
him  to  crush  him ;  and  in  the  PbHoclelet,  the  expression  of  excruciating 
pain  was  of  that  mixed  mental  and  physical  kmd,  which  is  so 
irresistibly  affecting  in  readbg  the  origiiul  Greek  play,  which  Racine 
lias  paraphraaed  very  finely.  The  sounds  of  his  despair  and  the 
complaints  of  his  desolate  situation  were  so  thrilling,  that  you  might 
almost  ^cy  you  heard  the  wild  waves  moan  an  answer  to  them. 
Mademoiselle  Georges  (who  gave  recitations  in  London  in  1817) 
waa,  at  the  time  I  saw  her,  a  very  remarkable  person.  She  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  exceedingly  fat.  Her  fine  handsome 
features  had  the  regularity  of  an  antique  statue,  with  the  roundness 
and  softness  of  infancy.  Her  well-proportioned  arms  (swelled  out 
into  the  largest  dimensions^  tapered  down  to  a  delicate  baby-hand. 
With  such  a  disadvantage  there  was  no  want  of  grace  or  flexibility  in 
her  movements.  Her  voice  had  also  great  aweetneat  and  compasa. 
It  nther  sunk  into  the  softest  accents  of  tremnloua  plaintiveness,  or 
rose  in  thunder.  The  effect  waa  surprising ;  and  one  waa  not 
alt(>gether  reconciled  to  it  at  first-  She  plays  at  the  Odeon,  and  has 
a  rival  at  the  Theatre  Fran9aiB,  Madame  Paradol,  who  is  very  like 
her  in  person.  She  is  an  immense  woman ;  when  I  saw  her,  I 
thought  it  was  Mademoiselle  Georges  fallen  away !  There  arc  some 
other  tra^c  actresses  here,  with  the  prim  airs  of  a  French  milliner 
forty  years  ago,  the  bardittte  of  a  battered  gmmeraanlt,  and  the  brazen 
lungs  of  a  drum>major.  Mademoiselle  Duchesnois  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  seong. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Paris  is  a  beut  of  a  city  to  be  in — to  those  who  canoot  get  out  of  it. 
Rousseau  said  well,  that  all  the  time  he  was  b  it,  he  was  ooly  trying 
how  he  should  leare  it.  It  would  still  bear  Rabelais'  double  etymo- 
logy of  Par-rii  and  Lutetia.^  There  is  not  a  place  in  it  where  you 
can  set  your  foot  in  peace  or  comfort,  unless  you  can  take  refuge  in 
one  of  their  hotels,  where  you  are  locked  up  as  in  an  otd-fashioned 
ciladel,  without  any  of  the  dignity  of  romance.  Stir  out  of  it,  and 
you  are  in  danger  of  being  run  over  every  instant.  Either  you  must 
M  looking  behind  you  the  whole  tine,  so  as  to  be  in  perpetual  iear  of 
their  hackney-coaches  and  cabriolets ;  or,  if  you  summon  resolution, 
and  put  olf  the  evil  to  the  last  moment,  they  come  up  aguost  you 
with  a  sadden  acceleration  of  pace  and  a  thundering  noise,  that 
dislocates  your  nervous  system,  till  you  are  brought  to  yourself  by 
having  the  same  startling  process  repeated.  Fancy  yourself  in 
London  with  the  footpath  taken  away,  so  that  you  are  forced  to 
walk  along  the  middle  of  the  streets  with  a  dirty  gutter  running 
through  them,  fighting  your  way  through  coaches,  waggons  and  hand- 
carts trundled  along  by  large  mastiff-dogs,  with  the  houses  twice  as 
high,  greasy  holes  for  shop-windows,  and  piles  of  wood,  green-stalls, 
and  wheelbarrows  placed  at  the  doors,  and  the  contents  of  wash-hand 
basins  pouring  out  of  a  dozen  stories — fancy  all  this  and  worse,  and, 
with  a  change  of  scene,  you  are  in  Paris.  The  continual  panic  in 
which  the  passenger  is  kept,  the  alarm  and  the  escape  from  it,  the 
anger  and  the  laughter  at  it,  must  have  an  effect  on  the  Parisian 
character,  and  tend  to  make  it  the  whiffling,  skittish,  snappish, 
volatile,  inconsequential,  unmeaning  thing  it  is.  The  coachmen 
nearly  drive  over  you  b  the  streets,  because  they  would  not  mind 
being  driven  over  diemselves — that  is,  they  would  have  no  fear  of  it 
the  moment  before,  and  would  forget  it  the  moment  after.  If  an 
Englishman  turns  round,  ie  angry,  and  complains,  be  is  laughed  at  as 
a  blockhead ;  and  you  must  submit  to  be  rode  over  in  your  national 
character.  A  horseman  makes  his  horse  curvet  and  capriole  right 
before  you,  because  he  has  no  notion  how  an  English  lady,  who  it 
pasung,  can  he  nervous.  They  run  up  against  you  in  the  street  out 
of  mere  heedlessness  and  hurry,  and  when  you  expect  to  have  a 
quarrel  (aa  would  be  the  case  m  England)  make  you  a  low  bow  and 

'  The  fnnli  of  the  bonK*  and  of  nuny  of  the  linnt  bnildrngi  Kcm  (lo  to  ipak) 
ta  biTC  been  compoted  in  mid,  snd  tnnslited  into  Mone — so  little  projectioa, 
relief,  or  siriiKN  Iwvc  they.    They  hive  ■  look  of  beiDg  uati  togctberi 
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slip  on  one  tide,  to  shew  their  politeocii.  The  very  walk  of  the 
FariiiaDi,  that  light,  jerking,  fidgetting  trip  on  which  they  pride 
themselrea,  aod  think  it  grace  and  spirit,  u  the  effect  of  the  awkward 
construction  of  their  ttreeta,  or  of  the  round,  flat,  slippery  atones,  over 
which  you  are  obliged  to  make  youi  way  on  tiptoe,  as  over  a  auccea- 
■ion  of  atepping-stonea,  and  where  natural  ease  and  steadineas  are  out 
of  the  question.  On  the  lame  principle,  French  women  shew  their 
lega  (it  is  a  pity,  for  they  are  often  handsome,  and  a  stolen  glimpse  of 
them  would  aometimea  be  charming)  sooner  than  get  draggle-tailed; 
and  you  see  an  old  French  bean  generally  walk  like  a  crab  nearly 
aideways,  from  having  been  eo  often  stuck  up  in  a  lateral  pcsiuon 
between  a  coach-wheel,  that  threatened  the  wholeness  of  his  bones, 
and  a  stone-wall  that  might  endanger  the  cleanliness  of  hia  peraon. 
In  winter,  you  are  splashed  all  over  with  the  mud ;  in  summer,  you 
are  knocked  down  with  the  smells.  If  you  pass  along  the  middle  of 
the  street,  you  are  hurried  out  of  breath ;  if  on  one  side,  you  must 
pick  youi  way  no  leaa  cautiously.  Paris  ta  a  vast  pile  of  tall  and 
dirty  alleys,  of  slaughter-houses  and  barbers'  shops — an  immense 
suburb  huddled  together  within  the  walls  so  close,  that  you  cannot 
see  the  loftiness  of  the  buildings  for  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and 
where  all  that  is  fit  to  live  in,  and  best  worth  looking  at,  is  turned  out 
upon  the  quays,  the  boulevards,  and  their  immediate  vicinity. 

PariSf  where  you  can  get  a  sight  of  it,  is  really  fine.  The  view 
from  the  bridges  is  even  more  imposing  and  picturesque  than  ours, 
though  the  bridges  themselves  and  the  river  are  not  to  compare  with 
the  Thames,  or  with  the  bridges  that  cross  it.  The  mass  of  public 
buildings  and  houses,  as  seen  from  the  Pont  Neuf,  rises  around  you  m 
either  hand,  whether  you  look  up  or  down  the  river,  in  huge,  aspiring, 
tortuous  ridges,  and  produces  a  solidity  of  impression  and  a  fantastic 
contusion  not  easy  to  reconcile.  The  clearness  of  the  air,  the  glitter- 
ing sunshine,  and  the  cool  shadows  add  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
scene.  In  a  bright  day,  it  dazzles  the  eye  like  a  steel  mirror.  The 
view  of  London  is  more  open  and  extensive ;  it  lies  lowei*  and 
atretchea  out  in  a  lengthened  line  of  dusky  magnificence.  After  all, 
it  is  ao  ordinary  town,  a  place  of  trade  and  buainess.  Paris  is  a 
splendid  vision,  a  fabric  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  hanging  over  it. 
The  stalely,  old-&shianed  shapes  and  jutting  angles  of  the  houses 
give  it  the  venerable  appearance  of  antiquity,  while  their  texture  and 
colour  clothe  it  in  a  robe  of  modem  splendour.  It  looks  like  a  col- 
lection of  palaces,  or  of  ruins!  They  have,  however,  no  single 
building  that  towers  above  and  crowna  the  whole,  like  St.  Paul's, 
(the  Pantheon  is  a  atiiF,  m^mntid  maaa  to  it).— nor  is  Nalre-Dame  at 
all  to  be  compared  to  Westmin>ter-AJ>bey  with  its  Poeta'  Corner,  that 
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Qm  full  of  noble  English  asheg,  where  Lord  Byron  wai  aehamed  to 
lie.  The  Chamber  of  Deputiea  (formerly  the  residence  of  the  Dukea 
of  Booibon)  prescDta  a  brilliant  frontiapiece,  but  it  ia  a  kind  of 
architectural  abstraction,  standing  apart,  and  uncooDected  with  erery 
thing  else,  not  burrowing,  like  our  House  of  Commons  (that  true  and 
original  model  of  a  Representative  Assembly  House  1 )  almost  under- 
ground, and  lost  among  the  rabble  of  streets.  The  Tuileries  is  also  a 
»ery  noble  pile  of  buildings,  if  not  a  superb  piece  of  architecture.  It 
b  a  little  heavy  and  monotonous,  a  habitation  for  the  bodies  or  for 
the  minds  of  Kings,  but  it  goes  on  In  a  laudable  jog-trot,  right-lined 
repetition  of  itself,  without  much  worth  or  sense  in  any  single  part  ( like 
the  accumulation  of  greatness  in  an  hereditary  dynasty).  At  least  it 
OMght  to  be  finished  (for  the  omen's  sake),  to  make  the  concatenation 
cS  ideas  inviolable  and  complete  !  The  Luxembourg,  the  Hospital 
of  Invalids,  the  Hall  of  Justice,  and  iimumerable  other  buildings, 
whether  public  or  private,  are  far  superior  to  any  of  the  kind  we  have 
in  London,  except  Whitehall,  on  which  Inigo  Jones  laid  his  graceful 
hands  ;  or  Newgate,  where  we  English  shine  equally  in  architecture, 
morals,  and  legislation.  Our  palaces  (within  the  bills  of  mortali^) 
are  dog-holes,  or  receptacles  for  superannuated  Abigails,  and  tabbies 
of  either  species.  Windsor  (whose  airy  heights  are  placed  beyond 
them)  is,  indeed,  a  palace  for  a  king  to  inhabit,  or  a  poet  to  describe, 
or  to  turn  the  head  of  a  prose-writer.  (See  Gray  ■  Ode,  and  the 
^mone  passage  in  Burke  about  it.)  Buonaparte's  Pillar,  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  cast  in  bronze,  and  with  excellent  sculptures,  made  of  the 
cannon  taken  from  the  Allies  in  their  long  march  to  Paris,  is  a  fine 
copy  of  the  antique.  A  white  flag  flaps  over  it.  I  should  like  to 
write  these  lines  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Probably,  Mr.  Jerdan  will 
know  where  to  find  them. 


Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite. 

And  all  the  rest  foi^^,  for  wbidi  he  toiled.' 

The  new  streets  and  squares  m  this  neighbourhood  are  also  on  an 
improved  plan — there  is  a  double  side-path  to  walk  on,  the  shops  are 
more  roomy  and  richer,  and  you  can  stop  to  look  at  them  in  safety. 
This  is  as  it  should  be — all  we  ask  is  common  sense.  Without  this 
practical  concession  on  their  vu^h  i"  ^^^  dispute  whether  Paris  is  not 
better  than  London,  it  woulcf  seem  to  remain  a  question,  whethn  it  is 
better  to  walk  on  a  malt  or  in  a  gutter,  whether  airy  space  is  preferable 
to  fetid  confinement,  or  whether  solidity  and  show  together  are  not 
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better  than  mere  frippery  ?  But  for  a  real  West  End,  for  a  Bolid 
■ubctantial  eul  into  the  heart  of  a  nctropoliB,  commend  me  to  the 
■treets  and  tquaret  on  each  aide  of  the  top  of  Oxfoid-street — with 
Groavenor  aiid  Portroan  aquares  at  one  end,  and  Caveodiah  and 
Hanover  U  the  other,  linked  together  by  Braton,  South-Aodley,  and 
a  hundred  other  fine  old  streett,  with  a  broad  airy  paTement,  ■  display 
of  comfort,  of  wealth,  of  taate,  and  ruk  all  about  you,  each  houte 
aeeming  to  have  been  the  residence  of  some  reapectable  old  English 
family  for  half  a  century  past,  and  with  Portland-place  looking  out 
towards  Hampstead  and  rlighgate,  with  their  hanging  gardens  and 
lofty  terraces,  and  Primro«e-hiII  nestltog  beneath  them,  in  green, 
rastoral  luxury,  the  delight  of  the  Cockney,  the  STersios  of  Sir 
Waller  and  his  merrymen !  My  favourite  walk  in  Paris  is  to  the 
Gardens  of  the  Tuilcries.  Paris  differs  from  London  in  this  respect, 
that  it  has  no  suburbs.  The  moment  you  are  beyond  the  barriers,  you 
are  in  the  country  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  You  have  ikot  to  wade 
throu^  ten  miles  of  straggling  houses  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  or  a 
pe^  at  nature.  It  is  a  blessing  to  counterbalance  ttie  inconveniences 
of  large  cities  built  within  walls,  that  they  do  not  extend  far  beyond 
them.  The  superfluous  population  is  pared  off,  like  the  pie-crust  by 
the  circumference  of  the  dish — even  on  the  court  side,  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  barrier  of  Neuilly,  you  sec  an  old  shepherd  tending 
hia  flock,  with  hia  dog  and  hia  crook  and  sheep-akin  cloak,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  hundred  miles  off,  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  so  twenty 
years  ago.  I  went  again  to  aeetf  itwa*  theaame  yeaterday.  The  old 
man  waa  gone ;  but  there  was  his  9ock  by  the  road-aide,  and  a  dog 
and  a  boy,  grinniug  with  white  healthy  teeth,  like  one  of  Murillo's 
beggar-boys.  It  was  a  bright  froaty  noon ;  and  the  air  was,  in  a 
manner,  vitrtetu,  from  ita  clearoesa,  its  coolness,  and  hardneas  to  the 
feeling.  The  road  I  speak  of,  frequented  by  English  jockeys  and 
French  market-women,  riding  between  panniera,  leads  down  to  the 
Bob  de  Bouli^e  on  the  left,  a  delicious  retreat,  covered  with  copse- 
wood  for  fuel,  and  intersected  by  green-sward  paths  and  shady  alleys, 
runiung  for  miles  in  opposite  directions,  and  terminating  in  a  point  of 
inconceivable  brightness.  Some  of  tlie  woods  on  the  holders  of 
Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  present  exactly  the  same  appearance,  with 
the  same  delightful  sylvan  paths  through  them,  and  are  covered  in 
summer  with  hyacinths  and  primroaea,  sweetening  the  air,  enamelling 
the  ground,  and  with  nightingales  loading  every  bough  with  rich 
muaic.  It  waa  winter  when  I  used  to  wander  through  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  formerly,  dreaming  of  fabled  truth  and  good.  Somehow 
my  thoughts  and  feet  still  take  their  old  direction,  though  bailed  by 
no  friendly  greetings ; — 
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<  What  though  the  rBdiance  nhich  waa  once  m  bright. 
Be  DOW  for  ever  ranithed  from  mv  HghCi 
Though  nothing  cm  bring  back  the  nour 
Of  glory  in  the  grau — of  splendour  in  the  flower  i ' — 

yet  the  fever  and  the  agony  of  hope  it  over  too,  '  the  burden  and  the 
myitery ; '  the  pact  circles  my  head,  Jike  a  golden  dream  i  it  is  a 
fioe  fragment  of  an  unfiniBhed  poem  or  history ;  and  the  '  worst,'  as 
Shakspeare  tays,  '  returns  to  good !  *  I  cannot  say  I  am  at  ail 
anooyed  (as  I  expected)  at  seebg  the  Bourbon  court-carriages  iwiiing 
out  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  a  troop  of  horse.  It  looks  like  a 
fantoccini  procession,  a  State  mockery.  The  fine  moral  lesson,  the 
soul  of  greatness,  is  wanting.  The  legitimate  possessors  of  royal 
power  seem  to  be  playing  at  Make-BeUroe ;  the  upstarts  and  impostors 
are  the  true  Simon  Purii  and  genuine  realities.  Bonaparte  mounted 
a  throne  from  the  top  of  the  pillar  of  Victory.  People  ask  who 
Charles  i.  is  ?     But  to  return  from  this  digresaioo. 

Through  the  arch-way  of  the  Tuileries,  at  the  end  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  you  see  the  Barrier  of  Neuilly,  like  a  thing  of  air,  diminished 
W  a  fairy  perspective.  The  effect  is  exquisitely  light  and  magical. 
You  pats  through  the  arch-way,  and  are  in  the  gardens  themselvee. 
Milton  should  have  written  those  lines  abroad,  and  in  this  very  spot — 

'  And  bring  with  thee  retired  Leisure, 
T^ai  in  trim  gardens  take*  hit  pleasure.' 

True  art  is  '  nature  to  advantage  drest ; '  it  it  here  a  powdered  beau. 
The  prodigality  of  littleness,  the  excett  of  ornament  the  superficial 
glow,  the  studied  neatness,  are  carried  to  a  pitch  of  the  romantic. 
The  Luxembourg  gardens  are  more  extensive,  and  command  a  liner 
view;  but  are  not  kept  in  the  same  order,  are  dilapidated  and 
detultory.  This  is  an  enclosure  of  all  sweet  sights  and  tmellt,  a 
concentration  of  elegance.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  barbarous  to 
this  '  paradise  of  dainty  devices,'  where  the  tma^oatioD  is  spell-bound. 
It  is  a  perfectly-finished  miniature  set  in  brilliants.  It  is  a  toilette  for 
nature  to  dress  itself  j  where  every  flower  seems  a  narcitatu !  The 
smooth  gravel-walks)  the  basin  of  water,  the  twaot  (they  might  be  of 
wax),  the  golden  fishes,  the  beds  of  flowers,  chineasters,  larkspur, 
geraniums,  bright  marigolds,  mignonette  ( '  the  Frenchman's  darling ' ) 
scemiDg  the  air  with  a  faint  luscious  perfume,  the  rows  of  orange- 
trees  in  boxes,  blooming  verdure  and  vegetable  gold,  the  gleaming 
itatnes,  the  raised  terraces,  the  stately  avenues  of  trees,  and  the  gray 
cumbrous  towers  of  the  Tuileries  overlooking  the  whole,  give  an 
effect  of  enchantment  to  the  scene.     This  and  the  man  in  black  by 
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TitiaD,  in  the  Loune  just  hy  (whose  features  focm  a  tomire  pendant 
to  the  gay  parterres)  are  the  two  thing*  in  Pari*  I  like  Mtt.  I 
should  nerer  tire  of  walLing  in  the  one,  or  of  looking  at  the  other. 
Yet  no  two  thingi  can  be  mote  opposite.!  The  one  is  the  essence  of 
French,  the  other  of  Italian  art.  By  following  the  windiogg  of  the 
river  in  this  direction,  you  come  to  Passy — a  delightful  village,  half- 
way to  St.  Cloud,  which  i«  situated  on  a  rich  eminence  that  looks 
down  on  Paris  and  the  Seine,  and  so  on  to  Versaillee,  where  the 
English  reside.  I  have  not  been  to  see  them,  nor  they  me.  The 
whole  road  is  interspersed  with  villas,  and  lined  with  rows  of  trees. 
This  last  is  a  common  feature  in  foreign  scenery.  Whether  from  the 
general  love  of  pleasurable  sensations,  or  from  the  greater  warmth  of 
southern  climates  making  the  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  more 
necessary,  or  from  the  closeness  of  the  cities  making  a  promenade 
round  them  more  desirable,  the  approach  to  almost  all  the  principal 
towns  abroad  is  indicated  by  shady  plantations,  and  the  neighbourhood 
is  a  succession  of  groves  and  arbours. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  (the  French  Runnymede)  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  a  little  above  the  Champs  Elysfes.  It  is  an  oblong 
square  piece  of  ground  immediately  in  front  of  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
covered  with  sand  and  gravel,  and  bare  of  trees  or  any  other  ornament. 
It  is  left  a  blank,  as  it  should  be.  In  going  to  and  returning  from  it, 
you  pass  the  fine  old  Invalid  Hospital,  with  its  immense  gilded 
cupola  and  outer-walls  overgrown  with  vines,  and  meet  the  crippled 
veterans  who  have  lost  an  arm  or  leg,  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution,  with  a  bit  of  white  ribbon  sticking  in  their  button-holes, 
which  most  gnaw  into  their  souls  worse  than  the  wound*  in  their 
flesh,  if  Frenchmen  did  not  alike  disregard  the  wounds  both  of  their 
bodies  and  minds. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  situated  at  the  other  extremity  of  Paris, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  well  worth  the  walk  there.  It  is 
delightfiilly  laid  out,  with  that  mixture  of  art  and  nature,  of  the 
useful  and  ornamental,  in  which  the  French  excel  all  the  world. 
Every  plant  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe  is  here,  growing  in  the 
open  air  ;  and  labelled  with  its  common  and  its  scientific  name  on  it. 
A  prodigious  number  of  animals,  wild  and  tame,  are  enclosed  in 
separate  divisions,  feeding  on  the  grass  or  shrubs,  and  leading  a  life 
of^leamed  leisure.  At  least,  tbey  have  as  good  a  title  to  this  ironical 
compliment  as  most  members  of  colleges  and  senunaries  of  learning ; 
for  they  grow  fit  and  sleek  on  it.  They  have  a  great  variety  of  the 
tmioui  tribe.  Is  this  necessary  in  France  ?  "Die  collection  of  wild 
beasts  is  not  equal  to  our  Excter-'Change ;  nor  are  they  confined  in 
'  They  are  m  different  u  Mr.  Moore'i  vertca  ia<l  in  epic  poem. 
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iroa  cagn  oat  of  doori  nndcr  the  shade  of  theii  natire  treet  {u  I  vU 
told),  but  ihut  op  ID  a  range  of  very  neatly-coiutnicted  and  very 
ill-aired  apartmeDtt. 

I  haTc  already  rocDtioDed  the  PSre  la  Chuse- — the  Catacombs  I 
have  not  seen,  nor  have  I  the  least  wish.  But  I  have  been  to  the  top 
of  Mont-Martre,  and  intend  to  visit  it  again.  The  air  there  is  truly 
vivifying,  and  the  view  inspinDg.  Paris  spreads  out  under  your  feet 
on  one  side,  *with  glistering  spires  and  piimacles  adorned,'  and 
appears  to  fill  the  intermediate  space,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon, 
with  a  sea  of  hazy  or  sparkling  magnificence.  All  the  different 
striking  points  are  marked  as  on  a  map.  London  nowhere  presents 
the  same  extent  or  integri^  of  appearance.  This  is  either  because 
there  is  no  place  so  near  to  London  that  looks  down  upon  it  from  the 
same  elevadon,  or  because  Paris  is  better  calculated  for  a  paooramic 
view  from  the  loftier  height  and  azure  tone  of  its  buildmgs.  Its 
form  also  approaches  nearer  to  a  regular  square.  London,  seen 
either  from  Highgate  and  Hampnead,  or  from  the  Dulwich  side, 
looks  like  a  long  Mack  wreath  of^smoke,  with  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
floating  in  it.  The  view  on  the  other  side  Mont-Martre  is  also  fine, 
and  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  Paris  ude — it  is  clear,  browD> 
flat,  distant,  completely  rustic,  fiill  of '  low  farms  and  pelting  villages.' 
You  see  St.  Denis,  where  the  Kings  of  France  lie  buried,  and  can 
fancy  you  see  Montmorenci,  where  Rousseau  lived,  whose  pen  was 
near  bnng  as  fatal  to  their  race  as  the  scythe  of  death.  On  this 
picturesque  site,  which  so  near  London  would  be  enriched  with  noble 
mansions,  there  are  only  a  few  paltry  lodging-houses  and  tottering 
wind-mills.  So  little  prone  are  the  Parisians  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  sty  of  Epicurus ;  so  fond  of  caiirutt  of  society,  of  playing  at 
dominoes  in  the  coffee-houses,  and  of  practising  the  art  dt  brilfer  daiu 
Ut  Sahnt ;  so  fond  are  they  of  this,  that  even  when  the  Allies  were 
at  Mont-Martre,  they  ran  back  to  be  the  first  to  give  an  imposing 
account  of  the  attack,  to  finish  the  game  of  the  Revolution,  and  make 
the  il^e  of  the  new  order  of  things.  They  shew  you  the  place 
where  the  affair  with  the  Prussians  happened,  as — a  iH'illiant  exploit. 
When  will  they  be  no  longer  liable  to  such  intrusions  as  these,  or  to 
such  a  result  from  them  I  When  they  get  rid  of  that  eternal  smile 
Dpon  their  countenances,  or  of  that  needle-and-thread  face,  that  is 
twisted  into  any  shape  by  every  circumstance  that  happens,^  or  when 

*  The  Freacb  phjiioiDomj'  if  lib  i  telegiiphic  micluDc,  mdj  to  shift  snd 
form  new  combinstioDi  every  moment.  It  i*  cammonly  tso  light  sod  virlibU 
for  npow  4  it  ii  cueleu,  indiSWcnt,  but  not  nink  in  indolence,  nor  wedded  to 
esse  I  u  on  the  otbei  bind,  it  i*  restless,  rspid,  eitnvituit,  without  depth  or 
force.    Is  it  not  the  nme  with  their  feelings,  which  sre  slike  incapable  of  i  habit 
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ihey  can  write  snch  line*  at  the  feUowtog,  or  eren  uDderBtand  their 
meaoiog,  their  force  or  beauty,  as  a  charm  to  purge  their  toil  of 
iiMoletit  foes — tfaeira  oolyi  because  the  commoD  foet  of  man ! 
But  let  thjr  ipiden  that  luck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  toadi,  lie  in  their  way ) 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  feet  of  them 
That  nith  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee; 
Yield  stinging-netdes  to  mine  enemies  { 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder, 
Whose  double  tongue  may,  vrith  a  mortal  touch, 
TTirow  death  upon  thy  baffled  enemies.' 

No  Parisian's  sides  can  '  bear  the  beaung  of  so  strong  a  passion,'  as 
these  lines  contain  ;  nor  have  they  it  in  them  to  '  endure  to  the  end 
for  liberty's  sake.'  They  can  never  hope  to  defend  the  political 
principles  which  they  learnt  from  us,  till  they  understand  our  poetry, 
both  of  which  originate  in  the  same  cause,  the  strength  of  our  livers 
and  the  stoutness  of  our  hearts. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Statuary  does  not  aJTect  me  like  painting.  I  am  not,  I  allow,  a 
^  judge,  having  paid  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  the  one  than  to 
the  other.  Nor  did  I  ever  think  of  the  Rrst  as  a  profession  ;  and  it 
is  that  perhaps  which  adds  the  sting  to  our  love  of  excellence,  the 
hope  of  attaining  it  ourselves  in  any  particular  walk.  We  strain  our 
faculties  to  the  utmost  to  conceive  of  what  is  most  ex(]uisite  in  any 
art  to  which  we  devote  ourselves,  and  are  doubly  sensitive  to  it  when 
we  see  it  attained.  Knowledge  may  often  beget  ii>ditFereDce,  but 
here  it  begets  zeal.  Our  affections  kindled  and  projected  forward  by 
the  ardour  of  pursuit,  we  come  to  the  contemplation  of  truth  and 
beauty  with  the  passionate  feeling  of  lovers;  the  examples  of 
acknowledged  excellence  before  us  are  the  steps  by  which  we  scale 
the  path  of  distinction,  the  spur  which  urges  us  on ;  and  the  admira- 
tion which  we  fondly  cherish  for  them  is  the  seed  of  future  fame. 

of  qaicHxncx,  sr  of  perscTcring  iction  or  panian  7  It  Menu  (o  to  mc.  Their 
freedom  from  «ny  tendency  to  drunktuneu,  to  indulge  in  in  dreamy  ttapot,  or 
give  way  to  it)  lacorrigibLe  eicniet,  coofinn*  by  inalagy  the  general  view  of  their 
character.  I  do  not  bring  thii  (a  an  iccuution  againit  them,  I  uk  if  il  ia  not  the 
fact ;  and  if  it  will  not  account  for  many  thinga  obtervsblc  in  tbem,  good,  bid, 
and  indilTerent  t  In  a  word,  mobility  without  wiHiuiiriiH  lolvet  the  whole  riddle 
of  the  Preach  chsracter. 
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No  wonder  that  the  youthful  student  dwells  with  delight  and  rapture 
on  the  finished  works  of  art,  when  they  are  to  his  heated  fancy  the 
pledge  and  foretaste  of  immortality ;  when  at  every  succesgfiil  stroke 
of  imitation  he  is  ready  to  cry  out  with  Correggio — *  I  also  am  a 
painter ! ' — when  every  heightening  flush  of  his  enthusiasm  is  a  fresh 
atsurance  to  him  of  congenial  powers — and  when  overlooking  the 
million  of  failures  (that  all  the  world  have  forgot)  or  names  of  inferior 
note,  Raphael,  Titian,  Guido,  Salvacor  are  each  another  self.  Happy 
imioo  of  thoughts  and  destinies,  lorelier  than  the  hues  of  the  rainbow ! 
Why  can  it  not  last  and  span  our  brief  date  of  life  i 
One  reason,  however,  why  I  prefer  painting  to 
painting  ii  more  like  nature.  It  gives  one  entire 
view  of  an  object  at  a  particular  moment  of  time, 
never  does.  It  is  not  the  same  in  reality,  I  grant; 
in  appearance,  which  is  all  we  are  concerned  with, 
solidity,  a  statue  wants  colour.  But  we  see  the  wai 
palpably  glaring  defect,  and  we  do  not  see  the  want  of  solidity,  the 
effects  of  which  to  the  spectator  are  supplied  by  light  and  shadow. 
A  picture  is  as  perfect  an  imitation  of  nature  as  is  conveyed  by  a 
looking-glass ;  which  is  all  that  the  eye  can  re<]uire,  for  it  is  all  it  can 
take  in  for  the  time  being.  A  line  picture  resembles  a  real  living 
man ;  the  finest  statue  in  the  world  can  only  resemble  a  man  turned 
to  stone.  The  one  is  an  image,  the  other  a  cold  abstraction  of 
nature.  It  leaves  out  half  the  visible  impression.  There  is  therefore 
something  a  little  ahocking  and  repulsive  in  this  art  to  the  common 
eye,  that  requires  habit  and  study  to  reconcile  ue  completely  to  it,  or 
to  make  it  an  object  of  enthusiastic  devotion.  It  does  itot  amal^mate 
kindly  and  at  once  with  our  previous  perceptions  and  associations. 
As  to  the  comparative  difficulty  or  skill  implied  in  the  exercise  of 
each  art,  I  cannot  pretend  Co  judge :  but  I  confess  it  appears  to  me 
that  statuary  must  be  the  most  trying  to  the  faculties.  The  idea  of 
moulding  a  limb  into  shape,  so  as  to  be  right  from  every  point  of 
view,  iairty  makes  my  head  turn  round,  and  seems  to  me  to  enhance 
the  difficulty  to  an  infinite  degree.  There  is  not  only  the  extra- 
ordinary circumspection  and  precision  required  (enough  to  distract 
the  strongest  mind,  as  I  should  think),  but  if  the  chisel,  working  in 
such  untractable  materials,  goes  a  hair's-breadth  beyond  the  mark, 
there  is  no  remedying  it.  It  is  not  as  in  painting,  where  you  may 
make  a  thousand  blocs,  and  try  a  thousand  experiments,  efface  them 
all  one  after  the  other,  and  begin  anew :  the  hand  always  trembles  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  one  step  over  is  irrecoverable.  There 
is  a  story  told,  however,  of  Hogarth  and  Roubilliac,  which,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  may  be  thought  to  warrant  a  contrary  inference.     These 
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ardiu  differed  about  the  difficult  of  thnr  HTeral  arts,  and  agreed  to 
decide  it  by  exchanging  the  impleinenti  of  their  profeacioa  with  each 
other,  and  teeing  which  could  do  beat  without  any  regular  jffepara- 
tion.  Hogarth  took  a  piece  of  clay,  aud  tucceeded  in  moulding  a 
Tcry  tolerable  bust  of  hig  friend  ;  but  when  Roubilliac,  being  furnished 
with  painti  and  briuheB,  attempted  to  daub  a  likeneu  of  a  human 
face,  he  could  make  absolutely  nothing  out,  and  waa  obliged  to  own 
himaelf  defeated. '  Yet  Roulxiliac  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  no  mean 
artist.  It  was  he  who,  on  returning  from  Rome  where  he  had 
studied  the  works  of  Bemioi  aad  the  antique,  and  on  going  to  see  his 
own  peiformancei  in  Westminster  Ab^,  exclaimed,  that  'they 
looked  like  tobacco-pipes,  by  G — d !  *  What  sin  had  this  man  or 
his  parents  committed,  that  he  should  forfeit  the  inalienable  birth- 
right of  every  Frenchman — imperturbable,  invincible  BelfsufGciency  i 
The  most  pleasing  and  natural  application  of  sculpture  is,  perhaps,  to 
the  embeUishment  of  churches  and  the  commemoration  of  the  dead. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  were  Roubilliac'a  or  not,  but  I  remember 
seeing  many  years  ago  in  Westminster  Abbey  (in  the  part  that  is  at 
present  shut  up)  two  figures  of  angels  bending  over  a  tomb,  that 
affected  me  much  in  the  same  manner  that  these  lines  of  Lord 
Byron's  hare  done  since — 

'  And  when  I  think  that  hii  immortal  nlngs 
Shall  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  da;  that  bo  adored  him 
As  he  idorea  the  highest.  Death  becomes 
I.ess  teirible  I ' 

It  appears  to  me  that  sculpture,  though  not  proper  to  express 
health  or  life  or  motion,  accords  admirably  with  the  repose  ot  the 
tomb ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  arresting  the 
fleeting  dust  in  imperishable  forms,  and  in  embodying  a  Ufeless 
shadow.  Painting,  on  the  contrary,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  in 
Catholic  countries,  seems  to  be  out  of  its  place  on  the  walls  of 
churches  ;  it  has  a  flat  and  flimsy  effect  contrasted  with  the  solidity 
of  the  building,  and  its  rich  flaunting  colours  harmonize  but  ill  with 
the  solemnity  and  gloom  of  tbe  surrounding  scene. 

I  would  go  a  pilgrimage  to  see  the  St.  Peter  Martyr,  or  the 
Jacob's  Dream  by  Rembrandt,  or  Raphael's  Cartoons,  or  some  of 
Claude's  landscapes ; — but  I  would  not  go  far  out  of  my  way  to  see 
the  Apollo,  or  the  Venus,  or  the  Laocoon.  I  never  cared  for  them 
much ;  nor,  till  I  saw  the  Elgin  Marbles,  could  I  tell  why,  except 
fi>r  the  reason  just  given,  which  does  not  apply  to  these  particular 
statues,  but  to  statuary  in  general.     These  are  still  to  be  found  in 
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Childe  Haiold'i  Pilgrimage,  with  appropriate  descriptive  ataozaa 
appended  to  them ;  ^  but  they  are  do  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Louvre, 
DOr  do  the  French  seem  to  know  they  ever  were  there.  Oul  oft^hl, 
out  of  mindf  is  a  happy  motto.  What  is  not  French,  either  aa 
done  by  themselves,  of  as  belonging  to  them,  ii  of  courK  not  worth 
thinking  about.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  place  is  fairly  emptied  out. 
Hardly  a  trace  remains  of  the  old  CoUection  to  remind  you  of  what 
is  gone.  A  short  list  includes  all  of  distinguished  excellence — the 
admirable  bust  of  Vitelliuo,  the  fine  fragment  of  Inopua,  a  clothed 
statue  of  Augustus,  the  full-zoned  Venus,  and  the  Diana  and  Fawn, 
whose  light,  airy  grace  seems  to  have  mocked  removal.  A  few  more 
arc  'thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  shew,'  but  the  bulk,  the  main 
body  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  with  the  flower  of  their  warriors 
and  heroes,  were  carried  off  Xnj^t  Chevalier  Canova  oo  hit 
shoulders,  a  load  for  Hercules  i  The  French  sculptors  have  nothing 
of  their  own  to  shew  for  it  to  fill  up  the  gap.  Like  their  painters, 
their  style  is  either  literal  and  rigid,  or  affected  and  burlesque.  Thdr 
merit  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  academic  figure  and  anatomical  skill ; 
if  they  go  beyond  this,  and  wander  into  the  regions  of  expression, 
beauty,  or  grace,  they  are  apt  to  lose  themselves.  The  real  genius 
of  French  sculpture  is  to  be  seen  in  the  curled  wigs  and  swelling 
folds  of  the  draperies  in  the  sutues  of  the  age  of  Louis  xiv.  There 
they  tbooe  nnnvalled  and  alone.  They  are  the  best  man-milliaert 
taafrUturi  in  ancient  or  modem  Europe.  That  praise  cannot  be 
denied  them  t  bnt  it  should  alarm  them  for  their  other  pretensions. 
I  recollect  an  etsav  in  the  Moniteur  some  years  ago  (very  playfid  and 
very  well  written)  to  prove  that  a  great  hairdresser  was  a  greater 
character  than  Michael  Angelo  or  Phidias ;  that  his  art  was  more 

'  Lord  Byrop  lui  merely  taken  ap  tlw  commoD  cant  ef  canaoisscDnhtp, 
iofliting  it  wilh  hypeibolical  ind  fsr-fetched  eaXoptt  of  bii  own — not  petccWing 
that  ilie  Apollo  vai  lomewhat  of  ■  coxcomb,  the  VenBi  somevrhat  insipid,  and 
that  tlie  eiprenion  in  the  Laocoon  it  more  of  physical  than  of  menul  agony.  The 
ttett  of  tha  boy*  are,  however,  superlatively  fine.  They  are  convnbed  with  pain, 
yet  franght  with  feeling.  He  h»  nude  a  better  hit  in  interpreting  the  downcait 
look  of  the  Djiii[  OlaiUaar,  a*  denoting  hit  uueoiibility  to  the  noiie  and  baatk 

*  He  faearil  il,  but  he  heeiled  not — his  eyei 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  wsi  far  away  ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  loit,  nor  priie, 
But  where  hii  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
Tiirt  wen  hia  yonng  barbarian*  all  at  play, 
Titrt  waa  their  Dacian  mother — he,  Ibeir  tire, 
Butcher*!!  to  make  a  Roman  holyday — 
All  this  rvth'd  with  hii  Mood — absll  he  eapire 
And  nnaveng'd  ^Arise  I  ye  Gothi  and  glut  your  ire  I' 
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an  ioTentioD,  more  a  cieatioo  out  of  nothing,  and  leu  a  Bervile  copy 
of  any  thing  in  nature.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  the 
reasoning,  and  I  suspect  more  sincerity  than  the  writer  was  aware  of. 
It  expresses,  I  verily  believe,  the  firm  conriction  of  every  true 
Frencbmao.  In  whatever  relates  to  the  flutter  and  caprice  of 
tashioD,  where  there  is  no  impulse  but  vanity,  no  limit  but  extrava- 
gance, no  rule  but  want  of  meaning,  they  are  in  their  element,  and 
quite  at  home.  Beyond  that,  they  have  no  style  of  their  own,  and 
are  a  nation  of  second-hand  artists,  poets,  and  philosophers.  Never- 
theless, they  have  Voltaire,  La  Fontaine,  Le  Sage,  Moli^, 
Rabelais,  and  Montaigne — good  men  and  true,  under  whatever  class 
they  come.  They  have  also  Very  and  Vestrie.  This  is  granted. 
Is  It  not  enough !  I  should  like  to  know  the  thing  on  the  iace  of 
God's  earth  in  which  they  allow  other  nations  to  excel  them.  Not 
need  their  sculptors  be  afraid  of  tummg  thnr  talents  to  account, 
while  they  can  execute  pieces  of  devotion  for  the  shrines  of  Saints, 
and  classical  iqtdvoquei  for  the  saloons  of  the  old  or  new  Nobleue. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  general.  I  shall  proceed  to  mention 
a  few  exceptions  to,  or  confirmations  of  them  in  their  Expote  >  of  the 

f resent  year.  The  OlhrjaJat  vtoundtd  (No.  1870),  by  LegeiKlre 
leral,  is,  I  think,  the  least  manaered,  and  most  natural.  It  is  a 
huge  figure,  powerfiil  and  somewhat  clumsy  (with  the  calves  of  the 
legs  as  if  they  had  gaiters  on),  but  it  has  great  power  and  repose  in 
it.  It  seems  at  if,  without  any  efibrt,  a  blow  from  it  would  cmth 
any  antagonist,  and  reminds  one  of  Virgil's  combat  of  Dares  and 
Entellus.  The  form  of  the  head  is  characteristic,  and  there  is  a 
fine  mixture  of  sternness  and  languor  in  the  expression  of  the  features. 
The  sculptor  appears  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  countenance  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator ;  and  the  figure,  from  its  ease  and  maasioeu,  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  Elgin  Marbles.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
merit.  The  statue  of  Olbryadai  ereeling  the  Troply  la  bu  Compatnoiu 
(No.  1774)  is  less  impresdve,  and  aims  at  being  more  so.  It  comes 
under  the  head  oi  iheatrUai  art,  that  is  of  French  art  pntptr.  They 
cuinot  long  keep  out  of  this.  They  cannot  resist  an  attitude,  a 
significant  elFea.  They  do  not  consider  that  the  definition  of 
Sculpture  is,  or  ought  to  be,  nearly  like  their  own  celebrated  one 

'  Wby  da  the  Freadi  confoond  the  wordi  exiiiirm  mil  ixfoairei  One  of 
which  uprewu  what  ii  creditable,  and  ihe  other  wbst  ia  diagracefnL  la  it  that 
the  aeoK  of  vinity  sbaorbi  every  other  conaidcration,  taming  the  aenie  of  ahime, 
m  caae  of  eipoaare,  into  a  lource  of  triumph,  and  the  conacioua  liagling  feeling  of 
oatintation  in  a  diaplay  of  talent  into  a  flagrant  impropriety  i  I  do  not  lay  much 
alreaa  oo  Ihia  word-atching,  which  la  a  favourite  mode  of  German  criticiim.  We 
siy,  for  inatanee,  inditcilmiiutely,  thit  'a  thing  ndmaJi  to  our  credit  or  onr 
diairaec* 
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oi Death — an  eternal  repose!  This  fault  may  in  K>me  meature  be 
fbaixl  with  the  Hercuht  recovering  the  body  of  leanu  from  the  Sea 
(No.  1903],  by  Razzi.  The  body  of  Icarus  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  Found  a  resting-place.  Otherwise,  the  figure  it  finely  designed, 
and  the  face  is  one  of  considerable  beauty  and  expreision.  The 
Hercules  is  a  mau-mountain.  From  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
this  group,  it  seems  more  like  a  precipice  falling  on  one's  head,  than 
a  piece  of  sculpture.  The  effect  is  not  so  far  pleasant.  If  a 
complaint  lies  against  this  statue  on  the  score  of  unwieldy  and 
enormous  size,  it  is  relieved  by  No.  17751  -^  Zephyr  thwarting  the 
hvet  of  a  Butterfly  emd  a  Rote,  Boyer.  Here  French  art  is  on  its 
legs  ^S^")  ^^  '"  ^^  ^^''^  vignette  style.  A  Zephyr,  a  Butterfly, 
ftod  a  Rose,  all  in  one  group— ^banning !  In  such  cases  the  light- 
ness, the  prettiness,  the  flutter,  and  the  affectabon  are  extreme,  and 
such  as  no  one  but  themselves  will  think,  of  rivalling.  One  of  their 
greatest  and  most  successful  attempts  is  the  Grace  aux  Priionmeri. 
No.  1802,  by  David.  Is  it  not  the  Knife-grinder  of  the  ancients, 
thrown  into  a  more  heroic  attitude,  and  with  an  impassioned  expres- 
sion i  However  this  may  be,  there  is  real  boldness  in  the  design, 
and  animation  in  the  countenance,  a  feeling  of  disinterested  generosity 
contending  with  the  agonies  of  death.  I  cannot  give  much  praise 
to  their  religious  subjects  in  general.  The  French  of  the  present 
day  are  not  bigots,  but  sceptics  in  such  matters ;  and  the  cold,  formal 
iodifierence  of  their  artists  appears  in  their  works.  The  Chritl 
confottttding  the  incriduTity  of  Si.  Thomat  (by  Jacquot)  is  not  calculated 
to  produce  this  effect  on  anybody  else.  They  treat  classical  subjects 
much  more  eon  amort ;  but  the  mixture  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  of 
Pagan  superstitions  is  at  least  as  reprehensible  in  the  present  Collecdon 
as  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Among  pieces  of  devotion,  The 
Firgin  and  Child,  and  the  St.  Catherine  of  Cortot  (Nos.  1791-11} 
struck  me  as  the  best.  There  is  a  certain  delicacy  of  finishing  and 
gracefiil  womanhood  about  both,  which  must  make  thero  very 
acceptable  accompaniments  to  Catholic  zeal.  The  French  excel 
generally  in  emblematic  subjects,  or  in  whatever  depends  on  accuracy 
and  inTention  b  costume,  of  which  there  are  several  examples  here. 
What  I  liked  best,  however,  were  some  of  their  studies  of  the  naked 
figure,  which  hare  great  simplicity  and  ease,  such  as  a  Nymph  mating 
a  Garland  of  FUtuerif  No.  1888  (Parmentier),  and  a  Tauth  g<nng  to 
bathe.  No.  1831  (Espercieux).  This  last  figure,  in  particular, 
appears  to  be  really  sljdmg  down  into  the  bath.  Cu^  tormenting  the 
Soul  (after  Chaudet)  is  a  very  clever  and  spirited  design,  in  bronze. 
Their  busts,  in  general,  are  not  exceUent.     There  are,  however,  a 

few  exceptions,  one  especially  of  a  Mademoiselle  Hersilie  de  F , 
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by  Gayrard,  which  ia  a  perfect  represeotadoD  of  nature.  It  is  an 
unaffected,  admirable  portrut,  with  good  hnmonr  and  good  sense 

iTcr  every  feature  of  the  face. 

:,  I  inspect  there  it  nothing  in  the  French  Saloon  of  Sculpture 
greatly  to  stagger  or  entirely  to  oTcrset  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hare  a  prejudice  against  the  higher  pretensions  of  French  art.  They 
have  no  masterpieces  equal  to  Clwitry's  busts,  nor  to  Flaxman's 
learned  outlines,  nor  to  the  polished  elegance  of  Canova;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  exquisite  beau^  and  symmetry  of  the  antique,  nor  of 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  among  which  the  Theseus  sits  in  form  like  a 
demi-god,  basking  on  a  golden  cloud.  If  ever  there  were  models 
of  the  Fine  Art*  fitted  to  give  an  impulse  to  living  genius,  these  are 
they.'  With  eoou^  to  teach  the  truest,  highest  style  in  art,  they 
are  not  in  sufficient  numbers  or  presenradon  to  distract  or  discourage 
emulation.  With  these  and  Nature  for  our  guides,  we  might  do 
something  in  sculpture^  if  we  were  not  indolent  and  unapt.  The 
French,  whatever  may  be  th«r  defects,  cannot  be  charged  with  want 
of  labour  and  study.  The  only  charge  against  them  (a  heavy  one, 
if  true)  is  want  of  taste  and  genius. 

'  It  were  to  be  wished  thit  tlie  French  sculptori  wosld  come  over  ud  look  it 
tile  Elgio  Marblei,  ■■  they  Ire  itnuigtd  with  greit  esrc  uid  lome  pomp  in  the 
British  MnKom.  Tbey  msjr  imile  to  ice  that  we  etc  *illiii|  to  renuivt  worki  of 
■rt  from  their  origiokl  plicti  of  ibodc,  (lioagb  we  will  not  sUow  other*  to  do  so. 
These  noble  fngments  of  utifaitj  might  uutle  oar  faitidioiu  neighboan  s  little 
U  first  from  their  rade  Mite  lad  their  limplicitj,  bat  1  think  thcj  would  jiin 
npoD  them  by  degrees,  ind  connnce  their  undentiDdingt,  if  the;  did  not  subdue 
their  iSectioni.  They  are  iadeed  *a  equsllf  iailmetiR  letiou  sod  uiuniwertble 
lebnke  to  them  sod  to  ni  —  to  them  for  tbiokinf  thit  finishing  emj 
part  ^Vtt  b  perfeetioa,  and  to  ni  who  imagine  that  to  lean  fnrj  part  alike 
Bofiniibed  is  grandeur,  Tbey  are  a*  remote  Stem  finicalnesa  ai  gnsnieia,  and 
combine  the  parts  with  the  whole  Ln  the  manner  that  nature  does.  Every  part 
ia  given,  bnt  not  osteclatiooaty,  and  only  at  it  would  appear  in  the  circumatancca. 
There  ia  an  alternate  action  and  repoK.  If  one  muscle  is  atnined,  another  ia 
proportionably  relaied.  If  one  limb  is  in  action  and  another  at  reat,  they  come 
nnder  a  differait  taw,  and  the  muaclea  ate  not  broaght  out  nor  the  akin  tipitened 
in  the  one  ai  in  the  other.  There  ii  a  flexibility  and  away  of  the  limbi  and  of  the 
whole  body.  The  fleih  baa  the  toftneaa  and  textare  of  flesh,  not  tbe  imoothna* 
or  iciffneas  ofitonc.  There  it  an  undulation  and  a  liquid  How  an  the  tuftce,  as 
the  brcBlh  of  geniua  moved  the  mighty  maaa  i  they  are  the  finest  forma  In  the 
man  itriklng  atticudca,  and  with  every  thing  in  it)  place^ropoTtion,  and  defree, 
uniting  the  eaac,  trutbi  force,  and  delicacy  of  Natare.  They  shew  nothing  bnl 
the  artitl't  thorough  comprebeniioo  of,  and  entire  docility  to  that  grut  teacher. 
There  it  no  ftiii^iuiiraiif,  no  pedantry,  no  attempt  at  a  diaplay  of  acicnce,  or  at 
forcing  the  parta  into  an  artificial  aymmetry,  bnt  it  ia  like  cutting  a  bomaa  body 
out  of  a  block  of  marble,  and  leaving  it  to  act  for  itaelf  with  all  the  tame  tprioga, 
levera,  and  inlcnul  machinery.  It  wai  laid  of  Sbakapeare'i  dramaa,  that  they 
were  the  ligic  o/fvine*  |  and  it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Elgin  Marhlea,  that  they 
are  the  iegic  affirm. — One  part  being  given,  another  cannot  be  otherwiac  than  tt 
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CHAPTER  XII 

The  French  theroMlvei  think  leu  about  their  muHC  than  any  other 
of  their  preteDsiong.  It  it  almost  a  sore  subject  with  them;  for  it 
internipta  their  talkiag,  and  they  had  rather  hear  nothing  about  it, 
except  as  an  accompammeDt  to  a  jig.  Their  ears  are,  in  this  respect, 
in  Iheir  btdi,  and  it  is  only  the  light  and  giddy  that  they  at  all  endure. 
They  hare  no  idea  oi  cadetut  iu  any  of  the  arts— of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  passions — of  the  elevauons  or  depresnons  of  hope  or  fear  in 
poetry — of  alternate  light  or  shade  in  pictures — all  it  reduced  (as 
nearly  as  possible)  in  their  minds  to  the  level  of  petty,  v^d  self- 
satisfaction,  or  to  dry  and  systematic  prosing  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
But  they  must  be  more  particularly  at  a  loss  in  music,  which  requires 
the  deepest  feeling,  and  admits  the  least  of  the  impertineoce  of 
explanation,  which  mounts  on  its  own  raptures  and  is  dissolved  in 
its  own  tenderness ;  which  has  no  witness  or  vouchers  but  the  inward 
sense  of  delight,  and  re«ts  its  faith  on  the  speechless  eloquence,  the 
rich,  circling  intoxication  of  inarticulate  but  heart-felt  sounds.  The 
French  have  therefore  no  national  music,  excepA  a  few  meagre 
cbamoiu,  and  their  only  idea  of  musical  excellence  is  rither  rapdity 
or  tondnesa  of  execution.  You  perceive  the  effect  of  this  want  of 
enthusiasm  even  in  the  streets, — they  have  neither  barrel-organs  nor 
blind  fiddlers  as  with  us,  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts,  however  indifferently  we  may  practise  them ;  nor 
does  the  national  spirit  break  out  from  every  strolling  part;  or  village 
group,  as  it  is  said  to  do  tn  Italy.  A  French  servaot-girl,  while  she 
IS  cleaning  out  a  room,  lays  down  her  brush  to  dance — she  takes  it 
up  to  finish  her  work,  ancl  lays  it  down  again  to  dance,  impelled  by 
the  li|htnes«  of  her  head  and  of  her  heels.  But  yon  seldom  hear  her 
sing  at  her  work,  and  never,  if  there  is  any  one  within  hearing  to  talk 
to. — The  French  Opera  is  a  splendid,  but  a  comparatively  empty 
theatre.  It  is  nearly  as  large  (I  should  think)  as  the  King's  Theatre 
in  the  Hay-market,  and  is  m  a  semi-circular  form.      The  pit  (the 

b,  Tbcrc  it  ■  mntnil  DoderiUiKliiig  ind  n-actimi  tlirODghoiit  the  whole  frame. 
The  ApoUo  snd  other  saclquei  are  oat  eqosll]'  limple  ind  kvctc  The  limbi 
have  too  mnch  ta  ippeannce  of  being  cased  in  nurhle,  of  nuking  a  diipliy  of 
every  recondite  beauty,  and  of  baUncing  and  utweiiag  to  one  inotber,  like  Ibe 
rhriiK*  io  vene.  Tlie  Stgia  Msrtilei  are  hamionioiu,  flowing,  wied  -jtott.  Id 
■  word,  tbey  are  like  caM*  after  the  finest  astnre.  Any  cut  from  nature,  how- 
ever inferior,  ii  in  the  lame  alyle.  Let  the  French  and  BagUib  KDlptora  nuke 
caati  continnally.  The  one  will  Bee  in  them  the  part*  enrywhae  pveo — the 
odiei  will  tee  them  ensrywhere  given  in  nborili nation  to,  and  ai  farming  material* 
for  a  whole. 
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ercDing  I  was  there)  was  about  half  fall  of  men,  in  their  black, 
diDgy  ttukjJookh^  drcHcs;  and  there  were  a  few  j^inly-dieued 
womeo  in  the  boxes.  But  where  was  that  blaze  of  beauty  and 
iaihion,  of  sparkling  complexions  and  bright  eyes,  that  streams  like 
a  galaxy  firom  the  boxes  of  our  Opera-house — like  a  Heaven  of 
loveliness  let  half-way  down  upon  the  earth,  and  charming  '  the 
upturned  eyes  of  wondering  mortala,'  before  which  the  thrilling 
sounds  that  circle  through  the  House  seem  to  tremble  with  delight 
and  drink  in  new  rapture  from  its  conscious  presence,  and  to  which 
the  mimic  Loves  and  Graces  are  proud  to  pay  their  distant,  smiling 
homage  i  Certainly  it  was  not  here ;  nor  do  I  know  where  the  «un 
of  beauty  hides  itself  in  France.  I  have  seen  but  three  rays  of  it 
since  I  came,  gilding  a  dark  and  pitchy  cloud !  It  was  not  so  in 
Rousseau's  time,  for  these  very  Loget  were  filled  with  the  most 
beautifiil  women  of  the  Court,  who  came  lo  see  his  Demit  du  yUlagt, 
and  whom  he  heard  murmuring  around  him  in  the  softest  accents — 
'  Totti  cct  tow  la  vont  au  caur !  '  The  change  is,  I  suppoact  owing 
to  the  Revolution  ;  but  whatever  it  is  owing  to,  the  monks  have  not, 
by  their  return,  banished  this  conventual  gloom  from  their  theatres ; 
nor  is  there  any  of  that  airy,  flaunting,  florid,  butterfly,  gauzy, 
variegated  appearance  to  be  found  in  them  that  they  have  with  us. 
These  gentlemen  still  keep  up  the  farce  of  refusing  actors  burial  in 
consecrated  ground ;  the  mob  pelt  them,  and  the  critics  are  even  with 
them  by  going  to  see  the  representatioa  of  the  Tartuffe  ! 

I  fbuod  but  little  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  (as  it  is 
affectedly  called)  to  carry  oif  this  general  dulness  of  effect,  either 
through  the  excellence  or  novelty  of  the  performances,  A  Made- 
moiselle Noel  (who  seems  to  be  a  favourite)  made  her  ddmt  in 
Dido.  Though  there  was  nothing  very  striking,  there  was  nothing 
offensive  in  her  representation  of  the  character.  For  any  thing  that 
a[^>eared  in  her  style  of  singing  or  acting,  she  might  be  a  verr  pleasing, 
inodest,  unaflectcd  English  girl  performing  on  an  English  stage. 
There  was  not  a  single  trait  of  French  bravura  or  grimace.  Her 
execution,  however,  seldom  rose  higher  than  an  agreeable  mediocrity  j 
and  with  considerable  taste  and  feeling,  her  powers  seemed  to  be 
limited.  She  produced  her  chief  eflect  In  the  latter  and  more 
pathetic  scenes,  and  ascended  the  funeral  pile  with  dignity  and 
composure.  Is  it  not  strange  (if  contradictions  and  hasty  caprices 
taken  up  at  random,  and  laid  down  as  laws,  were  strange  in  this  centre 
of  taste  and  refinement)  that  the  French  should  raise  such  an  outcry 
against  our  assaults  at  arms  and  executions  on  the  stage,  and  yet  see  a 
young  and  beautiAil  female  prepare  to  give  herself  the  fatal  blow, 
without   manifesting   the  smallest  repugnance  or   dissatiafactioo  ? — 
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£neas  and  Iv baa  were  repreKoted  by  MeBsrs.  Mourritt  and  Deriris. 
The  firBt  was  insipid,  the  Ian  a  perfect  Stentor.  He  spoke  or  Buog 
all  through  with  ao  unmitigated  ferocity  of  purpose  and  manner,  and 
with  lungs  that  seemed  to  have  been  forged  expreealy  for  the  occasion. 
Ten  bulls  could  not  bellow  louder,  nor  a  whole  street-full  of  frozen- 
out  gardenere  at  Christmas.  His  barbarous  tunic  and  accoutrements 
put  one  strongly  m  mind  of  Robiason  Crusoe,  while  the  modest 
demeanour  and  painted  complexion  of  the  pious  ^neas  bore  a  con- 
siderable analogy  to  the  sutjmissive  advance  and  rosy  cheeks  of  that 
usual  accompaniment  of  English  travelling,  who  ushers  himself  into  the 
room  at  intervals,  with  awkward  bows,  and  his  hat  twirled  round  in 
his  hands,  'to  hope  you'll  rememt>er  the  coachman.'  The  £neas 
of  the  poet,  however,  was  a  shabby  fellow,  and  had  but  justice  done 
him. 

I  had  leisure  during  this  olkte  performance  to  look  around  me,  and 
u  *  it  is  my  vice  to  spy  into  abuses,'  the  first  thing  that  struck  me 
was  the  prompter.  Any  Frenchman  who  has  that  sum  at  bis 
disposal,  shoulcf  give  ten  Uiousand  francs  a  year  for  this  situation.  It 
must  be  a  source  of  ecstasy  to  him.  For  not  an  instant  was  he 
quiet — tossing  his  hands  in  the  air,  darting  them  to  the  other  side  of  the 
score  which  he  held  before  him  in  front  of  the  stage,  snapping  hit 
fingers,  nodding  his  head,  beating  time  with  his  feet ;  and  this  not 
mechanically,  or  as  if  it  were  a  drudgery  he  was  forced  to  go  through, 
and  would  be  glad  to  have  done  with,  but  with  unimpaired  glee  and 
vehemence  of  gesture,  jerking,  twisting,  fidgeting,  wriggling,  starting, 
stamping,  as  if  the  incessant  motion  had  fairly  tnrned  his  head,  and 
every  muscle  in  his  frame  were  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  quick- 
silver. To  be  in  continual  motion  for  four  hours,  and  to  direct  the 
motions  of  others  by  the  wagging  of  a  finger,  to  be  not  only  an  object 
of  important  attention  to  the  stage  and  orchestra,  but  (in  hit  own 
imagination^  to  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery,  at  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  grana  machinery  of  that  grandest  of  all  machines,  the  French 
Opera,  turns — this  it  indeed,  for  a  Parisian,  the  acme  of  felicity ! 
Every  nerve  must  thrill  with  electrical  sadsfaction,  and  every  pore 
into  which  vanity  can  creep  tingle  with  self-conceit  \  Not  far  from 
thit  rettlett  automaton  (as  if  extremes  met,  or  the  volatility  of  youth 
tubsided  into  a  sort  of  superannuated  ttill-life)  sat  an  old  gentleman  in 
front  of  the  pit,  with  his  back  to  me,  a  white  powdered  head,  the 
curls  sticking  out  behind,  and  a  coat  of  the  finest  black.  Thit  was 
all  I  saw  of  him  fw  some  ume — he  did  not  once  turn  hit  head  or 
shift  his  position,  any  more  than  a  wig  and  coat  stuck  upon  a  barber's 
block — uU  I  luddenly  misted  him,  and  soon  after  taw  him  teated  on 
the  oj^MMite  ude  of  die  house,  his  face  as  yellow  and  hard  as  a  piece 
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of  mahogany,  but  irithout  cxpreannK  dther  pleuiire  or  pain.  Neither 
the  fiddlers  elbovt  nor  the  aaocen  legs  moved  him  one  jot.  His 
fiddling  fancies  and  his  dancing-davs  were  Sown,  and  had  left  this 
shadow,  this  profile,  this  miuntny  of  a  French  gentleman  of  the  old 
Tipmt  behind.  A  Frenchman  has  no  object  in  life  but  to  talk  and 
more  with  iclat,  and  when  he  ceases  to  do  either,  he  has  no  heart  to 
do  any  thing.  Deprived  of  his  vivacity,  his  thoughtlessness,  his 
animal  spirits,  he  becomes  a  piece  of  costume,  a  finely-powdered  wig, 
an  embroidered  coat,  a  pair  of  shoe-buckles,  a  gold  cane,  or  a  snuff- 
box. Drained  of  mere  sensations  and  of  thrir  youthful  blood,  the 
old  fellows  seem  like  the  ghosts  of  the  young  ones,  and  have  none  of 
their  overweening  offeosivenest,  or  teasing  officiousneas.  I  can 
■  hardly  conceive  of  a  young  French  gentleman,  nor  of  an  old  one  who 
is  otherwise.  The  latter  come  up  to  my  ideal  of  this  character,  cut, 
as  it  were,  out  of  pasteboard,  moved  on  springs,  amenable  to  forms, 
crimped  and  starched  like  a  cravat,  without  a  single  tart  ebullition,  or 
voluntary  motion.  Some  of  them  may  be  seen  at  present  gliding 
along  the  walks  of  the  Tuilenes,  and  the  sight  of  them  is  good  for 
sore  eyes.  They  are  also  thinly  sprinkled  through  the  play-house ; 
for  the  drama  and  the  beBa-lettrei  were  in  their  time  the  amusement 
and  the  privilege  of  the  Court,  and  the  contrast  of  their  powdered 
heads  and  pale  faces  makes  the  rest  of  the  audience  appear  like  a  set 
of  greasy,  in^udent  mechanics.  A  Frenchman  is  nothing  without 
powder,  an  EToglishman  is  nothing  with  it.  The  character  of  the 
one  is  artificial,  that  of  the  other  natnral.  The  women  of  France  do 
not  submit  to  the  regular  approaches  and  the  sober  discipline  of  age 
so  well  as  the  men.  I  had  rather  be  in  company  with  an  old  French 
gentleman  than  a  young  one ;  I  prefer  a  young  Frenchwoman  to  an 
old  one.  They  aggravate  the  encroachments  of  age  by  contending 
with  them,  and  instead  of  displaying  the  natural  graces  and  venerable 
marks  of  that  period  of  life,  paint  and  patch  their  wrinkled  faces, 
and  toi^  and  curl  their  grizzled  locks,  till  they  look  like  Frieslaod 
bens,  and  are  a  caricature  and  burlesque  of  diemselves.  The  old 
women  in  France  that  figure  at  the  theatre  or  elsewhere,  have  very 
mnch  the  appearance  of  having  kept  a  tavern  or  a  booth  at  a  &ir,  or 
of  having  bMn  mistresses  of  a  place  of  another  description,  for  the 
greatnr  part  of  their  lives.  A  tiumniih  hardened  look  and  character 
survives  the  wreck  of  beauty  and  of  female  delicacy. 

Of  all  things  that  I  see  here,  it  surprises  me  the  most  that  the 
French  should  &ncy  they  can  dance.  To  dance  is  to  move  with 
grace  and  harmony  to  music.  Bnt  the  French,  whether  men  or 
women,  have  no  idea  of  daodng  but  that  of  moving  with  ^ility,  and 
of  distorting  their  limbs  Jn  every  possible  way,  tiH  they  really  alter 
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the  Btructure  of  the  humsD  foim.  By  giice  I  underttaod  the  natural 
moremenu  of  the  human  body,  heightened  into  digoityor  softened 
iDto  ease,  each  po«ture  or  «tep  blending  harmcHUOiuly  into  the  rctt. 
There  is  grace  in  the  waring  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  tn  the 
bounding  of  a  nag,  because  there  is  freedom  and  unity  of  motion- 
But  the  French  Opera-dancers  think  it  gracefiil  to  stand  on  one  kg 
or  on  the  pcnnts  of  their  toes,  or  with  one  leg  stretched  out  behind 
them,  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  shod,  or  to  raise  one  foot  at  right 
angle*  vith  their  bodies,  and  twirl  themselve*  roimd  like  a  te-iotim, 
to  see  how  long  they  can  smn,  and  then  stop  short  all  of  a  sudden  t 
or  to  skim  along  the  ground,  flat-footed,  like  a  spider  running  almg  a 
cobweb)  or  to  pop  up  and  down  like  a  pea  on  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  to 
stick  in  their  backs  till  another  part  projects  out  behind  eomnu  de» 
vM^ii/r,  and  to  strut  about  like  peacocks  with  infirm,  Tain-glorious 
steps,  or  to  turn  out  th«r  toes  till  their  feet  resemble  apes,  or  to 
raise  one  foot  above  their  heads,  and  turn  swiftly  round  upon  the 
other,  till  the  petticoats  of  the  female  dancers  (for  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  them)  rise  above  their  garters,  and  display  a  pair  of  sinndle- 
shanks,  like  the  wooden  ones  of  a  wax-doll,  just  as  shapeless  and  as 
tempting.  There  is  neither  voluptuousness  nor  grace  in  a  single 
atdtude  or  movement,  hut  a  very  studious  and  successful  attempt  to 
shew  in  what  a  number  of  uneasy  and  difficult  positions  the  human 
body  can  be  put  with  the  greatest  rapidity  of  eTolution.  It  is  not 
that  they  do  all  this  with  much  more  to  redeem  it,  but  they  do  all 
this,  and  do  nothing  else.  It  would  be  very  well  as  an  exhibitioQ  of 
tumUer's  tricks,  or  as  rope-dandng  (whichate  only  meant  to  surprise), 
but  it  is  bad  as  Opera-dancing,  if  opera-dancing  aspires  to  be  one  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  or  even  a  handradd  to  them  \  that  is,  to  combine 
with  mechanical  dexterity  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and 
motion,  and  a  certain  analogy  to  sentiment.  '  The  common  pei^le,* 
says  the  Author  of  Wmwrigr,  '  always  prefer  exertion  and  agili^  to 
grace.'  Is  that  the  case  also  with  the  most  refined  people  upon 
earth  ?  These  antics  and  vagaries,  this  kicking  of  heels  and  shaking 
of  feet  as  if  they  would  come  oS,  might  be  excusable  in  the  men,  for 
they  shew  a  certain  streoeth  and  muscular  activity ;  but  in  the  female 
dancers  they  are  unpardonable.  What  is  said  of  poetry  might  be 
Mplied  to  the  sex.  Noa  joif  tr]  eti  pukhra  poemata  eiie,  au/eia  timto. 
So  women  who  appear  in  public,  should  be  soft  and  lovely  as  weU  as 
skUAtl  and  active,  or  they  ought  not  to  appear  at  all.  They  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  others.  As  to  some  of  the  ridiculous  extraTagancei 
of  this  theatre,  such  as  turning  out  their  toes  and  holding  back  theit 
shoulders,  one  would  have  thought  the  Greek  statues  might  have 
taught  their  scientific  profcsson  better — if  French  artists  did  not  see 
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every  things  with  Freoch  eyei,  and  lament  all  that  difFers  from  their 
en^lidied  practice  as  a  departure  from  the  liae  of  beauty.  They 
are  torry  that  the  Veniu  do«  not  hold  up  her  head  like  a  boarding- 
schocd  laisa — 

'  And  would  ask  the  Apollo  to  dance  ! ' 

In  three  moDtha'  practice,  and  with  proper  toitioD,  Greek  form* 
would  be  French,  and  they  would  be  perfect! — Mademoiiellei 
Fanoy  and  Noblet,  I  kin  your  hands ;  but  I  have  no  pardon  to  beg 
of  Madame  Le  Galloiit  for  ihe  looked  like  a  lady  (very  tightly 
laced]  in  the  ballet,  and  played  like  a  heroine  in  the  pantomime  part 
of  -La  Folle  far  Amour.  There  was  a  violent  start  at  the  first 
indicatioa  of  ha  madness,  that  alarmed  me  a  little,  bnt  all  that 
followed  was  natural,  modest,  and  affecting  in  a  high  degree.  The 
French  turn  their  Opera-stage  into  a  mad-house;  they  turn  their 
mad-houses  (at  least  they  have  one  constructed  on  this  principle) 
into  theatres  of  gaiety,  where  they  rehearse  ballets,  operas,  and  plays. 
If  dancing  were  an  antidote  to  madness,  one  would  think  the  French 
would  be  always  in  their  right  senses. 

I  was  told  I  ought  to  see  Nina,  or  La  Folle  par  jimour  at  tfa«  Salle 
LouvMS,  or  Italian  Theatre.  If  I  went  for  that  purpose,  it  would 
be  rather  with  a  wish  than  from  any  hope  of  seeing  it  better  done.  I 
went  however : 

'  Oh  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  narm  South  1 ' 

It  was  to  see  the  Gaatui  Ladra.  The  house  was  fiill,  the  evening 
soltry,  a  hurry  and  bustle  in  the  lobbies,  an  eagerness  in  the  looks  of 
the  assembled  crowd.  The  audience  seemed  to  be  in  earnest,  and  to 
have  imbibed  an  interest  from  the  place.  On  the  stage  there  were 
rich  dresses  and  voices,  the  tones  of  passion,  ease,  nature,  animation ; 
in  short,  the  scene  bad  a  soul  in  it.  One  wondered  how  one  was  in 
Paris,  with  their  pasteboard  maps  of  the  passions,  and  thin-skinned, 
dry-lipped  hnmour.  Signora  Mombelli  played  the  humble,  but 
interesting  heroine  charmingly,  with  truth,  simplicity,  and  feeling. 
Her  voice  is  neither  rich  nor  sweet,  but  it  is  clear  as  a  bell.  Signor 
Pellegrini  played  the  intriguing  Magistrate,  with  a  solemnity  and 
farcical  drollery,  that  I  would  not  swear  is  much  inferior  to  Ltston, 
But  I  swear,  that  Branet  f  whom  I  saw  the  other  night,  and  had  eeeo 
before  without  knowing  it)  is  not  equal  to  Liston.  Yet  he  is  a 
feeble,  quaint  diminutive  of  that  original.  He  squeaks  and  gibbers 
oddly  enough  at  the  Theatre  det  Variitet,  like  a  mouse  in  the  hollow 
of  a  musty  cheese,  his  small  eyes  peering  out,  and  hts  sharp  teeth 
nibbling  at  the  remains  of  »ome  faded  joke.  The  Preach  people  of 
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quality  go  U>  the  Italian  Opera,  but  they  do  Dot  attend  to  it.  The 
lai^t  (^  the  Court  are  tabbies  still ;  and  took  no  notice  of  what  wai 
pauing  on  the  ttage  on  this  occation,  till  the  tolling  of  the  bell  made 
a  louder  and  more  diaagreable  noise  thao  theraseWes ;  ~  this  they 
teemed  to  like.  They  behave  well  at  their  own  theatres,  but  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  do  bo  anywhere  else.  A  girl  in 
the  gallery  (an  Italian  by  her  complexion,  and  from  her  interest  in 
the  part)  was  crying  bitterly  at  the  story  of  the  M<ud  and  ihe  Mt^^, 
while  three  Frenchmen,  b  the  Troiiiime  Loge,  were  laughing  at  her 
the  whole  time.  I  said  to  one  of  them,  '  It  wns  not  a  thing  to  laugh 
at,  but  to  admire.'  He  turned  away,  as  if  the  remark  did  not  come 
within  his  notions  of  sentiment.  This  did  not  stagger  me  in  my 
theory  of  the  French  character ;  and  when  one  is  possessed  of  nothing 
but  a  theory,  one  is  glad,  not  sorry  to  keep  it,  though  at  the  expense 
of  others.' 


CHAPTER   XIII 

We  left  Paris  in  the  Diligence,  and  arrived  at  Pontainbleau  the 
6rst  night.  The  accommodations  at  the  inn  were  indifferent,  and 
not  cheap.  The  palace  is  a  low  straggling  mass  of  very  old 
buildings,  having  been  erected  by  St.  Louis  in  the  izth  century, 
whence  he  used  to  date  his  Rescripts,  '  From  my  Xleserta  of  Pon- 
tainbleau ! '  It  puts  one  in  mind  of  Monkish  legends,  of  faded 
splendour,  of  the  leaden  spouts  and  uncouth  stone-cherubim  of  a 
coontry  church-yard.  It  is  empty  or  gaudy  within,  stiff  and  heavy 
without.  Henry  iv.  figures  on  the  walls  with  the  fair  Gabrielle, 
like  the  Tutelary  Satyr  of  the  place,  keeping  up  the  remembrance 
of  old-fashioned  royalty  and  gallantry.  They  here  shew  you  the 
table  (a  plain  round  piece  of  mahogany)  on  which  Buonaparte  in 
1814  signed  the  aStScation  of  tie  human  race,  in  favour  of  the  hered- 
ilarj  proprietor!  of  the  species.  We  walked  forward  a  mile  or  two 
before  the  coach  the  next  day  on  the  road  to  Monurgis.  It  presents 
a  long  broad,  and  stately  avenue  without  a  turning,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  >s  skirted  on  each  side  by  a  wild,  woody,  rocky 
scer»ery.  The  (nrch^rees,  with  their  grey  stems  and  light  glittering 
branches,  silvered  over  the  darker  back-ground,  and  afforded  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  brown  earth  and  green  moss  beneath.  There 
was  a  stillness  tn  the  woods,  which  affects  the  mind  the  more  in 

'  For  Knot  iccounl  of  Hidimt  Piiti'i  Mting  in  A^nu,  I  like  the  litwrtj  to 
refer  to  1  volnine  of  TailI'Talk,  jutt  pabliihed. 
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objects  who«e  very  mottoo  is  gcntlenett.  The  dw  was  dntl,  but 
quite  mild,  though  b  the  middle  of  Jaouary.  The  situation  of 
Footainbleau  is  certainly  interesdog  and  fine.  It  stands  in  tht  midst 
of  an  extensire  forest,  intersected  with  craggy  predpices  and  ragged 
ranges  of  hills  ;  and  tbe  rarious  roads  leading  to  or  from  it  are  cut  out 
of  a  wilderness,  which  a  hermit  might  inhabit.  The  approach  to  the 
different  towns  b  France  has,  in  this  respect,  the  advantage  over 
ours  i  for,  from  burning  wdod  instead  of  coal,  they  must  have  large 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  clothe  the  country  round  them, 
and  aiTord,  as  Pope  expresses  it, 

'In  luninier  ihide,  in  winter  fire.' 

We  dig  our  fuel  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  have  a  greater 
pordon  of  its  sur&ce  left  at  our  disposal,  which  we  devote  not  to 
ornament,  but  use.  A  copse-wood  or  an  avenue  of  trees  however, 
makes  a  greater  addition  to  the  beauty  of  a  town  than  a  coal-pit  or 
a  steam-engine  in  its  vicinity. 

When  the  Diligence  came  up,  and  we  took  our  seats  in  the  eoape 
(which  is  that  part  of  a  French  stage-coach  which  resembles  an  old 
Mattered  post-chaise,  placed  in  front  of  the  main  body  of  itj  we  found 
a  French  lady  occupying  the  third  place  in  it,  whose  delight  at  our 
entrance  was  as  great  as  if  we  had  joined  her  on  some  desert  island, 
and  whose  mortification  was  distressing  when  she  learnt  we  were  not 
going  the  whole  way  with  her.  She  complained  of  the  cold  of  the 
night  air ;  but  this  she  seemed  to  dread  less  than  the  want  of 
company.  She  said  she  had  been  deceived,  for  she  had  been  told 
the  coach  was  fiill,  and  was  in  despair  that  she  should  not  have  a 
soul  to  speak  to  all  the  way  to  Lyons.  We  got  out,  ootwith- 
Btasding,  at  the  inn  at  Montargis,  where  we  met  with  a  very 
tolerable  reception,  and  were  waited  on  at  supper  by  one  of  those 
b^tomeses  that  perfectly  astonish  an  English  traveller.  Her  joy 
at  otir  arrival  was  as  extreme  as  if  her  whole  fortune  depended  on 
it.  She  laughed,  danced,  sung,  fairly  sprung  into  the  air,  bounced 
into  the  room,  nearly  overset  the  table,  hallooed  and  talked 
as  loud  as  if  she  had  been  alternately  ostler  and  chamber-maid. 
She  was  as  rough  and  boisterous  as  any  country  bumpkin  at  a  wake 
or  statute-fair ;  and  yet  to  full  of  rude  health  and  animal  spirits,  that 
you  were  pleased  instead  of  being  offended.  In  England,  a  girl 
with  such  boorish  manners  would  not  be  borne ;  but  her  good- 
humour  kept  pace  with  her  coarseness,  and  she  was  as  incapable  of 
giving  as  of  feeling  pain.  There  is  something  in  the  air  in  France 
that  carries  off  the  the  dmilt ! 

The  mistress  of  the  inn,  however,  was  a  little  peaking,  pining 
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woman,  with  ber  hcc  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  and  not  qnite  h> 
inaccessible  to  nerroiu  imprcteiona ;  and  when  I  asked  the  girt, 
'What  made  her  ipeak  so  loud?'  die  anawered  for  heri 'To  make 
people  deaf! '  Tbia  side-reproof  did  not  in  the  leaat  moderate  the 
brazen  tones  of  her  help-mate,  but  rather  gave  a  new  fillip  to  her 
sptritt ;  though  she  was  less  on  the  alert  than  the  night  before,  and 
appeared  to  the  full  as  much  bent  on  arrangiag  her  curls  in  the 
looking-glass  when  she  came  into  the  room,  as  on  airangu&g  the 
breakfast  things  on  the  tea-boaid. 

We  staid  here  till  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  (the  i6th,)  waiting  tbe 
arriTal  of  the  Lyonnais,  in  which  we  bad  taken  our  places  forward, 
and  which  I  thought  would  never  arrive.  Let  no  man  trust  to  a 
placard  stuck  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  advertising  the  cheapest  and 
most  expeditious  mode  of  conveyance  to  aU  [NUts  of  the  world. 
It  may  be  do  better  than  a  snare  to  the  unwary.  The  Lyonnaia, 
I  thought  from  the  advertisement,  was  the  S-wift-jure  of  Diligences. 
It  was  to  arrive  ten  hours  before  any  other  Diligence ;  it  was  tbe 
most  compact,  the  most  elegant  of  modern  vehicles.  From  the 
description  and  the  print  of  it,  it  seemed  '  a  thing  of  life,'  a  minion 
of  the  fancy.  To  see  it  stand  in  a  state  of  disencumbered  abstraction, 
it  appeared  a  self-impelling  machine ;  or  if  it  needed  aid,  was  horsed, 
unlike  your  Paris  Diligences,  by  nimble,  airy  Pegasuses.  To  look 
at  the  fae-timilt  of  it  that  was  put  into  your  hand,  you  would 
«ay  it  might  run  or  fly — might  traverse  the  earth,  or  whirl  you 
through  the  air,  without  let  or  impediment,  so  light  was  it  to 
outward  appearance  in  structure  '  fit  for  speed  succinct ' — a  chariot 
for  Puck  or  jlriel  to  ride  in !  This  was  the  account  I  had  ^r  some- 
thing like  it)  from  Messieurs  the  Proprietors  at  the  Cour  dts  Fontainei, 
'Mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  them  down.'  Those  gentlemen 
came  to  me  after  I  had  paid  for  two  places  as  far  a>  Nevers,  to  ask 
me  to  resign  them  in  favour  of  two  Englishmen,  who  wished  to  go 
the  whole  way,  and  to  re-engage  them  for  the  following  evening. 
I  said  I  could  not  do  that ;  but  a<  I  had  a  dislike  to  travelling  at 
night,  I  would  go  on  to  Montargis  by  some  other  conveyance,  aod 
proceed  by  the  Lyonnais,  which  would  arrive  there  at  eight  or 
nine  on  Sunday  morning,  as  far  as  I  could  that  night.  I  set  out  on 
the  faith  of  this  understanding.  I  had  some  diiGculty  in  finding  the 
Office  lur  la  place,  to  which  I  had  been  directed,  and  which  was 
something  between  a  stable,  a  kitchen,  and  a  cook-shop.  I  was  led 
to  it  by  a  shabby  dcuble  or  counterpart  of  the  Lyonnaia,  which  stood 
before  the  door,  empty,  dirty,  bare  of  luggage,  waiting  the  Paris 
one,  which  had  not  yet  arrived.  It  drove  into  town  four  hours 
afterwards,  with  three  foundered  hach,  with  the  postilion  and 
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Coathetatr  for  iti  complemeiU  of  paiKngers,  the  laat  occupytDg  the 
left  hand  corner  of  the  cm^  in  solitary  state,  with  a  whisp  of  straw 
thratt  tbroDgh  a  broken  pane  of  ooe  of  the  fioiit  windows,  and  a 
taasei  of  blue  and  yellow  liinge  hanging  out  of  the  other ;  and  with 
that  mixture  of  despondency  and  ^^rrie  in  his  face,  which  long  and 
uninterrupted  pondering  on  the  state  of  the  way-bill  naturally 
produces  in  such  circumstances.  He  seized  upon  me  and  my 
trunks  as  lawful  prize ;  he  afterwards  insisted  on  my  going  forward 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  Lyons,  (contrary  to  my  agreement,) 
and  I  was  obliged  to  comply,  or  to  sleep  upon  trusses  of  straw  in 
a  kind  of  out-house.  We  quarrelled  incessantly,  but  I  could  not 
help  laughing,  for  he  sometimes  looked  like  my  old  araoaintancc, 

Dr.    S.,  and   sometimes    like    my    friend,   A  H   --  -,   of 

Edinburgh.  He  said  we  should  reach  Lyons  the  next  evening, 
and  we  got  there  twenty-four  hours  after  the  time.  He  told  me 
for  my  comfort,  the  reason  of  his  being  so  late  was,  that  two  of  his 
horses  had  fallen  down  dead  on  the  road.  He  had  to  raise  relays 
of  horses  all  the  way,  as  if  we  were  travelling  through  a  hostile 
country ;  quarrelled  with  all  the  postilions  about  an  abatement  of 
a  few  sous ;  and  once  our  horses  were  anetted  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  a  farmer  who  refiised  to  trust  him ;  and  he  had  to  go 
before  the  Mayor,  as  soon  as  day  broke.  We  were  quizzed  by  the 
post-boys,  the  inn-keepers,  the  peasants  all  along  the  road,  as  a 
shabby  concern;  our  Coiuhtetew  bore  it  all,  like  another  CatuSdi. 
We  stopped  at  al)  the  worst  inns  in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns, 
where  nothing  was  ready ;  or  when  it  was,  was  not  eatable.  The 
second  morning  we  were  to  breakfast  at  Moulios ;  when  we 
alighted,  our  guide  told  us  it  was  eleven :  the  clock  tn  the  kitchen 
pointed  to  tliree.  Aa  he  laughed  in  my  face  when  I  complained 
of  his  misleading  me,  I  told  him  that  he  was  '  un  iiMudeiU,'  and  this 
epithet  sobered  him  the  rest  of  the  way.  As  we  left  Moulina,  the 
crimson  clouds  of  evening  streaked  the  west,  and  I  had  time  to 
think  of  Sterne's  Maria.  The  people  at  the  inn,  I  suspect,  had 
never  heard  of  her.  There  was  no  trace  of  romance  about  the 
house.  Certainly,  nune  was  not  a  Sentimental  Journey.  Is  it  not 
-  provoking  to  come  to  a  place,  that  has  been  consecrated  by  '  famous 
poet's  pen,'  as  a  breath,  a  name,  a  fairy-scene,  and  find  it  a  dull, 
dirty  town  J  Let  us  leave  the  realities  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
think  only  of  those  bright  tracts  that  have  been  reclaimed  ft>r  us  by 
the  Umcy,  where  the  perfume,  the  sound,  the  vision,  and  the  joy 
still  linger,  like  the  soft  light  of  evening  skies !  Is  the  story  of 
Maria  the  worse,  because  I  am  travelling  a  dirty  road  in  a  rascally 
Diligence  J  Or  is  it  an  injury  done  us  by  the  author  to  have 
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JDTmted  for  ui  what  we  •bould  not  have  raet  with  to  reality? 
Hu  it  not  been  read  with  pieasnre  by  thoiuanda  of  readas> 
thoi^h  the  people  at  the  ioD  bad  tterer  heard  of  it?  Yet 
StcTDc  would  have  been  vexed  to  find  that  the  hmc  of  his 
Maria  had  never  reached  the  little  town  of  Moulins.  We  are 
aiwap  diMadtfied  with  the  good  v/e  have,  and  always  ponithed  fcH- 
our  unreaeonableaeu. 

At  PaJisscau  (the  road  is  rich  in  melo-dramadc  recollectioni)  it 
became  pitch-dark;  yoa  could  not  see  your  baod;  I  entreatea  to 
have  the  lamp  lighted  i  our  Condueteur  said  it  wa*  broken  («!»</). 
With  much  peranasion,  and  the  ordering  a  bottle  of  their  best  wioe^ 
which  went  round  among  the  pet^e  at  the  ion,  we  got  a  laoteni  with 
a  nuhlight  in  it,  but  the  wind  soon  blew  it  out,  and  we  went  on  our 
way  darkling  ;  the  road  lay  over  a  high  hill,  with  a  loose  muddy 
bottom  between  two  hedges,  aod  as  we  did  not  attempt  to  tiot  or 
gallop,  we  came  tah  to  the  level  ground  on  the  other  side.  We 
breakiasted  at  Ronane,  where  we  were  first  shewn  into  the  kitchen, 
while  they  were  heating  a  sufTocatiog  stove  in  a  squalid  lallt  a 
moHger.  There,  while  I  was  sitting  half  dead  with  cold  and  fatigue, 
a  boy  came  and  scraped  a  wooden  dresser  close  at  my  ear,  widi  a 
noise  to  split  one's  brain,  and  with  true  French  noachalimce  i  and  a 
portly  landlady,  who  had  riaen  just  at  we  had  done  breakfasong, 
nahered  us  to  our  carriage  with  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  Madame 
Maintenon.  In  France  yon  meet  with  the  court  address  in  a 
stable-yard.  In  other  countries  you  may  find  grace  in  a  cottage  or 
a  wilderness )  but  it  is  rimple,  unconscious  grace,  without  the  fiill- 
blown  pride  and  strut  of  mamured  confidence  and  presumption. 
A  woman  in  France  is  gracefhl  by  going  out  of  her  sphere ;  not 
by  keeping  within  it. — In  crossing  the  bridge  at  Rouane,  the  sun 
shone  brightly  on  the  river  and  shipping,  which  had  a  busy  cheeriul 
aspect;  and  we  began  to  ascend  the  Eourbonnois  under  more 
Battering  auspices.  We  got  out  and  walked  slowly  up  the  sounding 
road.  I  found  that  the  morning  air  refreshed  and  braced  my  spirits ; 
and  that  even  the  coudnued  fatigue  of  the  journey,  which  I  had 
dreaded  aa  a  hazardous  experiment,  was  a  kind  of  seasoning  to  me. 
1  was  less  exhausted  than  the  first  day.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  for  an  invalid,  sitting  up  all  night  is  better  than  lying  in  bed 
all  day.  Hardships,  however  dreadful  to  nervous  apprehensions, 
1^  degrees  give  us  strength  and  resolution  to  endure  them :  whereas 
e&minacy  softens  and  rroders  us  less  and  less  capable  of  encountering 
pun  or  d^Sculty.  It  is  the  love  of  mdulgence,  or  the  shock  of  the 
6r*t  privation  or  effort,  that  confirms  almost  all  the  weaknesses  of 
body  or  mind.     As  we  loitered  up  the  long,  winding  ascent  of  the 
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road  horn   Rouane,  we  occationally  approached  the  briok  of  Mine 
Alpioe  declivity  tufted  with  pine  tree*,  and  noticed  tlie  white  villas. 


that  van  and  gradual  amphitheatre  of  hills  which 
overlooked  the  neighbouring  town.  The  Bourbonnois  is  the  first 
large  cliain  of  hills  [nled  one  upon  another,  and  extending  range 
beyond  range,  that  you  come  to  on  the  route  to  Italy,  and  that 
occupy  a  wide-spread  district,  like  a  mighty  conqueror,  with  uniform 
and  growing  magnificence.  To  those  who  have  chiefly  seen 
detached  mountains  or  abrupt  precipices  rising  from  the  level  sur&ce 
of  the  ground,  the  effect  is  exceedingly  imposing  and  grand.  The 
descent  on  the  other  side  into  Tarare  is  more  sudden  and  dangerous  ; 
and  you  avoid  passing  over  the  top  of  the  mountain  (along  which 
the  road  formerly  ran)  by  one  of  those  fine,  broad,  firmly-cemented 
roads  with  galleries  and  bridges,  which  bespeak  at  once  the  master- 
hand  that  raised  them.  Tarare  is  a  neat  little  town,  famous  for  the 
manu&cture  of  serges  and  calicoes.  We  had  to  stop  here  for  three- 
quaners  of  an  hour,  waiting  for  fresh  horses ;  and  as  we  sat  in  the 
coupe  in  this  helpless  state,  the  horses  taken  out,  the  sun  shinbg  in, 
and  the  wind  piercing  through  every  cranny  of  the  broken  panes  and 
rattling  sash-windows,  the  postilion  came  up  and  demanded  to  know 
if  we  were  English,  as  diere  were  two  English  gentlemen  who 
would  be  glad  to  see  us.  I  excused  myself  from  getting  out,  but 
said  I  should  be  happy  to  speak  to  them.  Accordingly,  my 
informant  beckoned  to  a  young  man  in  black,  who  was  standing  at  a 
little  distance  in  a  state  of  anxious  expectation,  and  who  coming  to 
the  coach-door  said,  he  presomed  we  were  from  London,  and  that 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  pay  his  respects  to  us.  His  friend,  he 
said,  who  was  staying  with  him,  was  ill  in  bed,  or  he  would  have 
done  himself  the  same  pleasure.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs, 
turned  up  and  pointed  at  the  toes  in  the  manner  of  the  country 
(which  he  recommended  to  me  as  useful  for  climbing  the  hills  'i£ 
ever  I  should  come  into  those  pans)  warm  worsted  mittens,  and  had 
a  thin,  genteel,  shivering  aspect.  I  expected  every  moment  he 
would  tell  me  his  name  or  business ;  but  aU  I  learnt  was  that  he  and 
bis  friend  bad  been  here  some  time,  and  that  they  could  not  get 
away  till  spring,  that  there  were  no  entettainmeots,  that  trade  was 
flat,  and  that  the  French  seemed  to  him  a  very  different  people  from 
the  English.  The  fact  is,  he  found  hunself  quite  at  a  loss  in  a 
French  cowitry-town,  and  had  no  other  resource  or  way  of  amusing 
himself,  than  by  looking  out  for  the  Diligences  as  they  passed,  and 
trying  to  hear  news  from  England.  He  stood  at  his  own  door,  and 
waved  his  hand  with  a  melancholy  air  as  we  rode  by,  and  no  doubt 
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tOBtaDtly  went  up  stain  to  commumcate  to  his  dck  friend,  that  he 
had  coarersed  with  two  English  people. 

Our  delay  at  Tarare  had  deprived  u»  of  nearly  an  hour  of  day- 
tight  ;  and,  beaides,  the  miserable  foundered  jades  of  hones,  that 
we  had  to  get  on  with  in  this  paragon  of  Diligences,  were  quite 
tinequai  to  the  task  of  dragging  it  up  and  down  the  hills  on  the  road 
to  Lyons,  which  wa*  still  twenty  miles  distant.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  we  had  do  light.  I  found  it  was  quite  hopeless  when  we 
should  reach  our  journey's  end  (if  we  did  not  break  our  necks  by 
the  way)  and  that  both  were  matters  of  very  great  indifference  to 
Mods.  U  Conducteur,  who  was  only  bent  od  saring  the  pockets  of 
MeMieurs  his  employers,  and  who  had  no  wish,  like  me,  to  see  the 
Vatican !  He  affected  to  make  bargains  for  horses,  which  always 
failed  and  added  to  our  delay ;  and  lighted  his  lantern  once  or  twice, 
but  it  always  went  out.  At  last  I  said  that  I  had  intended  to  give 
him  a  certain  sum  for  himself,  but  that  if  we  did  not  arrive  in  Lyons 
by  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  might  depend  upon  it  I  would  not  gire 
him  a  single  farthing.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  He  got  out 
at  the  next  village  we  came  to,  and  three  stout  horses  were  fastened 
to  the  harness.  He  also  procured  a  large  piece  of  candle  (with  a 
reserve  of  another  pece  of  equal  length  and  thickness  io  his  laotem) 
and  held  it  in  his  hand  the  whole  way,  only  shifting  it  from  one 
hand  to  the  other,  as  he  grew  tired,  and  txting  his  lips  and  making 
tny  &ces  at  this  new  odice  of  a  eanddainm,  which  had  been  thrast 
upon  him  much  against  his  wilt.  I  was  not  sorry,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  most  disagreeable  Frenchmen  I  ever  met  with,  having  all 
the  indifference  and  self-sufficiency  of  his  countrymen  with  none  of 
their  nsual  obligingness.  He  seemed  to  me  a  person  out  of  his  place 
(a  thing  you  rarely  discover  in  France^ — a  broken-down  tradesman, 
or  'one  that  had  had  misfortunes,'  and  who  neither  liked  nor  was 
lit  for  his  present  situation  of  Condueleur  to  a  Diligence  without 
finds,  without  horses,  and  without  passengers.  We  arrived  in  safety 
at  Lyons  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  were  conducted  to  the  Hotel 
del  Couriers,  where  we,  with  some  difficulty,  procured  a  lodging  and 
a  supper,  and  were  attended  by  a  brown,  greasy,  dark-haired,  good- 
humoured,  awkward  gypsey  of"^  a  wench  from  the  south  of  France, 
who  seemed  just  caught ;  stared  and  laughed,  and  forgot  every  thing 
she  went  for ;  could  not  help  exclaiming  every  moment — '  Qw 
Madaaie  a  It  prau  blanc  ! '  from  the  contrast  to  her  own  dingy  com< 
plexion  and  dirty  skin,  took  a  large  brass-pan  of  scalding  milk,  cajne 
and  sat  down  by  me  on  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  drank  it ;  said  she  had 
had  no  snpper,  for  her  head  ached,  and  declared  the  English  were 
irauei  gent,  and  that  the  Bourbons  were  hat  enfant,  started  up  to 
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look  throu^  the  key-bok,  and  whiipered  through  her  broad  strong- 
Kt  teeth,  that  a  fine  Madam  wu  deaccndiog  the  naircaae,  who  had 
been  to  dine  with  a  great  geotleman,  offered  to  take  away  the  tnpper 
thioga,  left  them,  and  called  ua  the  next  morniog  with  her  head  and 
•cnaet  in  a  state  of  eren  greater  coofiuion  than  they  were  over-night. 
The  &miliarity  of  common  cervanu  in  France  lurpriaet  the  English 
at  firat ;  but  it  bat  nothing  ofTensiTc  in  it,  any  more  than  the  good 
lutDred  gamboU  and  freedoms  of  a  Newfoundland  dog.  It  ii  qoiK 
natural. 

Lyooa  i*  a  fine,  dirty  town.  The  streets  are  good,  bat  so  high 
and  narrow,  that  they  look  like  sinks  of  filth  and  ^oom.  The  shops 
are  mere  dungeons.  Yet  two  noble  riTers  water  the  dqr,  the  Rhone 
and  the  Saooe — the  one  broad  and  majestic,  the  other  more  cooGned 
and  impetuous  in  its  course,  and  join  a  litde  below  Uie  town  to  pour 
their  fnendly  streams  into  the  MeditemuieaD.  The  square  is  spacious 
and  handsome,  and  the  heights  of  St.  Just,  that  overlook  it,  command 
a  fioe  view  of  the  town,  the  bridges,  both  rivers,  the  hills  of  Provence, 
the  road  to  Cbambcry,  and  the  Alpa,  with  their  snowy  tops  [uopping 
the  clouds.  The  sight  of  them  effectually  deterred  me  from  attempt- 
ing to  go  by  Geneva  and  the  Simplon  ;  and  we  were  contented  (for 
this  time)  with  the  humbler  passage  of  Mount  Cenia.  Here  it  the 
Hol^  dt  Notrt  DAmt  d*  Piele,  which  is  shewn  you  at  the  ion  where 
Rousseau  atopped  on  bis  way  to  Paris,  when  he  went  to  overturn  the 
French  Monarchy  by  the  force  of  style.  I  thought  of  him,  at  we 
came  down  the  moontam  of  Tarare,  in  his  gold-laced  hat^  and  with 
\atjet  d'etm  playing.  If  they  could  but  have  known  who  wat  coming, 
how  many  battalions  would  have  been  sent  out  to  meet  him  j  what 
■  ringing  of  alarm-bellt,  what  a  beating  of  drum*,  what  rainng  of 
drawbtidgct,  what  barring  of  gates,  what  examination  of  pattports, 
what  processions  of  priests,  what  meetings  of  magistrates,  what 
coofusioo  in  the  towns,  what  a  panic  through  the  country,  what 
telegraphic  despatches  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  what  couriers 
pasting  to  all  ^rts  of  Europe,  what  maniiestoes  from  armies,  what 
a  hubbub  of  Holy  Alliances,  and  all  for  what?  To  prevent  one 
man  from  speaking  what  he  and  every  other  man  felt,  aod  whose 
only  fault  wat  that  the  beatings  of  the  human  heart  had  found  an 
echo  in  his  pn !  At  Lyoos  I  saw  this  inscriptioo  over  a  door ; 
let  on  trtmvt  U  seui  tl  witque  depSi  de  Pmert  taiu  parol  et  mcom^tiiU — 
which  appeared  to  me  to  contain  the  whole  secret  of  French  poetry. 
I  went  into  a  ahop  to  buy  M.  Marline's  Death  of  Soeratet,  which  I 
saw  in  the  window,  but  they  would  nritber  let  me  hare  that  copy  a<x 
get  me  another.  The  French  are  not  'a  nation  of  shopkeepers.' 
They  had  quite  as  lieve  tee  you  walk  out  of  their  shops  at  come  into 
i8s 
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them.  While  I  was  viitiog  for  an  aoawer,  a  French  terrant  in 
Ijyery  brought  in  fonr  rolmnes  of  the  Hulory  of  a  FowutSi^,  an 
impTOTcd  trantlatioo,  in  which  it  wa>  laid  the  nunxaux  omitted 
by  M.  de  la  Place  were  restored.  I  wat  pleased  to  see  my  old 
acquaintance  Tom  Jones,  with  his  Preach  coat  on.  The  poetry 
of  M.  AiphoDM  Martine  and  of  M.  Casimir  de  la  Vigne  circnlatn 
in  the  provinces  and  in  Italy,  through  the  merit  of  the  authors  and 
the  farour  of  the  critics.  L.  H.  tells  me  that  the  latter  is  a  great 
Bonapardst,  and  talks  of '  the  tombs  of  the  brave.'  He  said  I  might 
form  some  idea  of  M.  Martioe'e  attempts  to  be  great  and  ut^reiuhtfied 
by  the  frontis|Hece  to  one  of  his  poems,  in  which  a  young  gentleman 
in  an  beroic  attitude  is  potnung  to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  wttb  his  other 
hand  rowd  a  pret^  girl's  waist.  I  told  H.  this  poet  had  btely 
married  a  lady  of  fortune.  He  said,  'That's  the  girl.'  He  also 
said  Tery  well,  I  thought,  that  '  the  French  seemed  bom  to  nuzzle 
the  Germans.'  Why  are  there  not  salt-spoons  in  Prance  r  In 
England  it  is  a  piece  of  barbarism  to  put  your  kniie  into  ■  salt-cellar 
wirh  another.  But  in  France  the  distinction  between  grostneu  and 
refinement  is  done  away.     Every  thing  there  is  refined ! 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Thibs  was  a  Diligence  next  day  for  Turin  over  Mount  Cenis,  which 
went  only  twice  a  week  (stop|ung  at  night)  and  I  was  glad  \o  secure 
(as  I  thought)  two  places  in  the  interior  at  scrcnty  francs  a  seat,  for 
I40  miles.  The  tare  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  a  distance  of  360  miles, 
was  only  fifty  francs  each,  which  is  four  times  at  cheap ;  but  the 
difference  was  accounted  for  to  me,  from  there  being  no  other  conrey- 
ance,  which  was  an  arbitrary  reason,  and  from  the  nnmber  and  expense 
of  horses  necessary  to  drag  a  heavy  doable  coach  over  mouotainons 
roads.  Besides,  it  was  a  Royal  Mesiagerie,  and  I  was  given  to 
onderstand  that  Messrs.  Boniuifoux  paid  the  King  of  Sardinia  a 
tboosand  crowns  a  year  for  pennisaioa  to  run  a  Diligence  through 
his  territories.  The  knave  tn  a  wuter  (I  found)  had  cheated  me; 
and  that  from  Chambery  there  was  only  one  place  in  the  interior  and 
one  in  the  e<»^,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  cabriolet,  a  place  in  front 
with  a  leathern  apron  and  curtains,  which  in  winter  time,  and  in 
travelling  over  snowy  mountains  and  through  icy  valleys,  was  not  a 
situation  '  devoutly  to  be  wished.'  I  had  no  other  resource,  however, 
having  paid  my  four  pounds  in  advance  at  the  over-pressing  instances 
of  the  Garftm,  but  to  call  him  a  eequia,  (which  hang  a  Milanese  was 
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Dot  quite  safe)  to  throw  out  broad  hints  (a  PAi^Imi)  of  a  coUniioD 
between  him  and  the  OiKce,  and  to  arrange  ai  well  as  I  could  with 
the  Cottduetear,  that  I  and  my  feUow-traveller  should  Dot  be  ■^)arated> 
I  would  adriK  all  EagliBh  people  travelling  abroad  to  take  thrir  own 
places  at  coach-officea,  and  not  to  trast  to  waiter*,  who  will  make  a 
point  of  tricking  them,  both  aa  a  principle  and  pastime ;  and  fiirthei 
to  procure  letters  of  recommendation  (in  case  of  disagreeable  accideott 
on  the  road)  for  it  was  a  knowledge  of  this  kind,  namely,  that  I  had 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  College  at 
Lyons,  that  procured  me  even  the  trifling  concession  above-mentioned, 
through  the  influence  which  the  landlady  of  the  Hotel  had  with  the 
Conduetetir :  otherwise,  instead  of  being  stuck  in  the  cabriolet,  I 
might  have  mounted  on  the  imperial,  and  any  Hgns  of  vexatioD  or 
impatience  I  might  have  exhibited,  would  have  been  construed  into 
cbullittoos  of  the  national  character,  and  a  want  of  bieiueiuiee  in 
Monsieur  I'Anglois.  The  French,  and  foreigners  in  general,  (as 
far  as  I  have  seen)  are  civil,  polite,  easy-tempered,  obliging ;  but 
the  art  of  keeping  np  plausible  appearances  stands  them  in  lieu  of 
downright  honesty.  They  think  they  have  a  right  to  cheat  you  if 
they  can  (a  compliment,  a  civil  bow,  a  shrug,  is  worth  the  money  i ) 
and  the  instant  you  find  out  the  imposition  or  begm  to  complain,  they 
turn  away  from  you  as  a  disagreeable  or  wrong-headed  person,  and 
you  can  get  no  redress  but  by  main  force.  It  is  not  the  ori^nal 
transgressor,  but  he  who  declareG  he  is  aggrieved,  that  is  considered 
as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  manners,  and  a  disturber  of  the  social 
compact.  I  think  one  is  more  irritated  at  the  frequent  impositioDs 
that  are  practised  on  one  abroad,  because  the  novelty  of  the  S4:ene, 
one's  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  the  momentary  excite- 
ment of  the  spirits  and  of  the  flush  of  hope,  have  a  tendency  to  renew 
in  one's  mind  the  unsuspecting  simplicity  and  crednlitj  of  youth ;  and 
the  petty  tricks  and  shuffling  behaviour  we  meet  with  on  the  road 
are  a  greater  l>aulk  to  our  warm,  sanguine,  buoyant,  travelling 
impulses. 

Annoyed  at  the  unfair  way  in  which  we  had  been  treated,  and  at 
the  idea  of  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Conductair,  whose  'honest, 
sonsie,  bawsont  face'  had,  however,  no  more  of  the  fox  in  it  than 
implied  an  eye  to  his  own  interest,  and  might  be  turned  to  our  own 
advantage,  we  took  our  seats  numerically  in  the  Royal  Diligence  of 
Italy,  at  seven  in  the  evening  (January  20)  and  for  some  time  suffered 
the  extreme  penalties  of  a  French  stage-coach — not  ijideed  'the  icy 
fang  and  season's  difference,'  but  a  very  purgatory  of  heat,  closeness, 
conlinemeDt,  and  bad  smells.  Nothing  can  suipass  it  but  the  section 
of  a  slave-ship,  or  the  Black-hole  of  Calcutta.     Mr.  Theodore  Hook 
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or  Mr.  Croker  should  take  aa  airing  in  this  way  on  the  Contineot, 
ID  order  to  give  them  a  notion  of)  and  I  ihontd  thiok,  a  dtctaate  foi 
the  blesiiagi  of  the  Middle  Pasaage.  Not  only  were  the  lix  placet 
in  the  interior  all  takea,  aad  all  f\ill,  but  they  had  mispeaded  a  wicker 
basket  (like  a  hen-coop)  from  the  top  of  the  coach,  stuffed  with  Air- 
cap*,  hats,  OTcralli,  aod  different  parcels,  »o  a«  to  nuke  it  impossible 
to  move  one  way  or  other,  and  to  stop  every  remaining  breath  of  air. 
A  tugoeiani  at  my  right-hand  comer,  who  was  inclioed  to  piece  out  a 
lengthened  recital  with  a  pane  got  and  a  Je  torle  que  at  every  word, 
having  got  upon  ticklish  ground,  without  seeing  his  audience,  wai  cut 
short  ID  the  flower  of  his  oratory,  by  asserting  that  Barcelona  and 
St.  Sebastian's  io  Spain  were  contiguous  to  each  other.  '  They  were 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  country,*  exclaimed  in  the  same  breath  a 
French  soldier  and  a  Spaniard,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coach,  and  whom  he  was  regaling  with  the  gallant  adventures  of  a 
friend  of  his  in  the  Peninsula,  and  not  finding  the  usual  excuse — 
'  Ceil  igal' — applicable  to  a  blunder  in  geogra^y,  was  contented  to 
M\  into  the  rear  of  the  discourse  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  At 
midnight  we  found  that  we  had  gone  only  nine  mites  in  five  hours, 
as  we  had  been  climbing  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  time  we  set  out, 
which  was  our  first  essay  in  mountain-scenery,  and  gave  us  some 
idea  of  the  scale  of  the  country  we  were  beginning  to  traverse.  The 
heat  became  leas  insupportable  as  the  noise  and  darkness  subsided  t 
and  at  the  morning  dawned,  we  were  anxious  to  remove  that  veil  of 
uncertain^  and  prejudice  which  the  obscurity  of  night  throws  over  a 
nninber  of  pawengen  whom  accident  has  huddled  together  in  a  stage- 
coach. I  think  one  seldom  finds  ooe's-self  let  down  in  a  party  of 
this  kind  without  a  strong  feeling  of  repugnance  and  distaste,  and  one 
seldom  quits  it  at  last  without  some  degree  of  regret.  It  was  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  At  day-break,  the  pleasant  farms,  the 
thatched  cottages,  and  eloping  valleys  of  Savoy  attracted  our  notice, 
and  I  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  to  England  (to  some  parts  of 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  in  particular)  a  discovery  which  I 
imparted  to  my  fellow-travellers  with  a  more  lively  enthusiasm  than 
it  was  received.  An  Englishman  thinks  he  has  only  to  communicate 
his  feelings  to  others  to  meet  with  sympathy,  and  is  not  a  little 
disconcerted  if  (after  this  amazing  act  of  condeecension)  he  is  at  all 
repulsed.  How  should  we  laugh  at  a  Frenchman  who  expected  us 
to  be  delighted  with  his  finding  out  a  likeness  of  some  part  of 
England  to  Prance  i  We  English  are  a  nation  of  egotists,  say  what 
we  will ;  and  so  much  so,  that  we  expect  others  to  swallow  the  bait 
of  our  sdf-love. 

At  Pont  Beao-Vdtin,  the  frontier  town  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
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dominioD*,  we  stopped  to  breakfait,  and  to  have  onr  passporti  and 
luggage  examined  at  the  Barrier  and  CnMom-honie.  I  brcak&«tcd 
with  the  Spaniard,  who  invited  himielf  to  our  tea-party,  and  compli- 
ineoted  Madame  (in  broken  En^ish)  oo  the  excellence  of  her 
perfbniunce.  We  agreed  between  ounelrcB  that  the  Spaniards  and 
English  were  Tcry  much  superior  to  the  French.  I  found  he  had 
a  latte  for  the  Fine  Arts,  and  I  spoke  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez  as 


two  excellent  Spanish  painters.      *Here  was  sympathr.'      I  also 
spoke  of  Don  Quixote — *  Here  was  more  sympthj.     What  a  thing 
0  have  produced  a  work  that  makes  friends  of  all  the  world  that 


have  read  it,  and  that  all  the  world  hare  read !  Mention  but  Don 
Quixote,  and  who  is  there  tliat  does  not  own  him  for  a  friend, 
countryman,  and  brother  i  There  is  no  French  work,  at  the  name 
of  which  (u  at  a  talisman)  the  scales  of  national  prejudice  » 
com]Jetely  fall  off;  nay  more,  I  must  confess  there  is  no  English 
one.  We  were  summoned  from  our  tea  and  patriotic  effiuions  to 
attend  the  Douaae.  It  was  striking  to  have  to  pass  and  repass  the 
piquets  of  soldiers  stationed  at  a  guard  on  bridges  across  narrow 
mountain-ttreams  that  a  child  might  leap  over.  After  some  slight 
dalliance  with  our  great-coat  pockets,  and  significant  gestures  as  if 
we  might  or  might  not  have  things  of  value  about  us  that  we  should 
not,  we  proceeded  to  the  Custom-house.  I  had  two  trunks.  One 
contained  books.  Whtn  it  was  unlocked,  it  was  as  if  the  lid  of 
Pandora's  box  flew  open.  There  could  not  have  been  a  more  sudden 
start  or  expression  of  surprise,  had  it  been  filled  with  cartridge- 
paper  or  gun-powder.  Books  were  the  corrosire  sublimate  that 
cat  out  detpodnn  and  priestcraft — the  artillery  that  battered  down 
castle  and  dungeon-walls — the  ferrets  that  ferreted  out  abuae* — the 
lynx-eyed  guardians  that  tore  off  disguises — the  scales  that  wnghed 
nght  wd  wrong — the  thumping  make-weight  thrown  into  the  balance 
that  made  force  and  fraud,  the  sword  and  the  cowl,  kick  the  beam'— 
the  dread  of  knaves,  the  scoff  of  fools — the  balm  and  the  consolatioD 
of  the  human  mind — the  salt  of  the  earth — the  future  rulers  of  the 
world !  A  box  full  of  them  was  a  contempt  of  the  constituted 
Authorities  (  and  the  names  of  mine  were  taken  down  with  great  care 
and  secrecy— Lord  Bacon's  'Advancement  of  Learning,'  Milton's 
'Paradise  Lost,*  De  Stutt-Tracey's  'Ideologie,'  (which  Bonaparte 
said  ruined  his  Russian  expedition,J  Mignet's  'French  Revolution,' 
(which  wants  a  chapter  on  the  English  Government,)  'Sayings  and 
Doings,'  with  pencil  notes  in  the  margin,  'Irving's  Orations,'  the 
same,  an  'Edinburgh  Review,'  some  'Morning  Chronicles,'  'The 
Literary  Examiner,'  a  collection  of  Poetry,  a  Volume  bound  in 
crimson  velvet,  and  the  Paris  edition  of  'Table-talk.'  Here  was 
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torat  mienioQ^e  matter  enough — but  no  ootice  was  taken.  My  box 
wa*  alterwards  corded  and  lMde4  with  equal  gravity  and  poUteneag, 
and  it  was  not  till  I  arrived  at  Turin  that  I  found  it  was  a  prisoner  of 
■tate,  and  would  be  forwarded  to  me  anywhere  I  choae  to  mention, 
oat  of  hii  Sardinian  Majeny*!  domintom.  I  was  startled  to  find 
m^lf  within  the  smooth  polished  gracp  of  legitimate  power,  without 
anspecting  it ;  and  was  glad  to  recover  my  trunk  at  Florence,  with 
no  other  incmvenience  than  the  expense  of  its  cairiage  across  the 
coontry.i 

It  was  Doon  as  we  returned  to  the  inn,  and  we  fint  caught  a  full 

>  At  MiUo,  >  •hoTt  time  ago,  ■  genttemat  bad  *  Homer,  in  Greek  end  Latin, 
amonf  bk  book*.  He  va*  aurlily  ulced  to  eipUin  what  k  meant.  Upon  doing 
•o,  the  Innector  ihook  hii  head  donbtinglj,  and  aaid,  'it  might  piM  thia  time,' 
bnl  adviKJ  him  to  beware  of  a  accond.     •  Here,  now,  ii  a  work,'  be  continned, 

pointhlg  to 'a  Livea  of  the  Popea,  conlainiDg  all  the  abominitiona  (pnblic  and 

privMe)  of  their  hiatory, '  Yon  ahonld  bring  anch  booki  aa  tbii  whh  ]ron  I '  Thia 
u  one  necimea  of  (hat  leaned  conapirac;  for  the  aoppnaaion  of  light  and  Ictlera, 
of  whidi  we  are  alceping  partnen  and  honorary  aaaoeiatea.  The  AUiei  complain 
at  pceacDt  of  Mr.  Canniag  ■  *  faithleaaneM. '  Oh  I  that  he  would  indeed  play  them 
fiUae  and  earn  hia  title  of  alippery  Oeoige  I'  Faithfal  to  anything  he  cannot  be — 
laithleaa  to  ihem  wonld  be  aometfaing.  The  Anatriana,  it  i*  aaid,  have  lately 
attempted  to  atrike  the  name  of  Italy  ool  of  the  mapa,  that  that  cowitTy  may 
neither  have  a  name,  a  body,  or  a  aoul  left  to  it,  and  even  to  aappreaa  the  pnbliea- 
tion  of  ita  fineat  hiatoriana,  that  it  may  forget  it  ever  had  one,  Co  on,  obliging 
(Teaturet  I  Blot  the  light  odI  of  heaven,  tiiniah  the  blue  aky  with  the  blight  and 
fog  of  denotiam,  deface  and  trample  on  the  green  earth  {  for  while  one  trace  of 
what  ia  hir  or  lonly  ia  left  in  the  earth  under  our  feet,  or  the  aky  over  ew 
heida,  or  m  the  mind  of  man  that  It  within  na,  it  will  remain  to  mock  your 
impotence  and  deformity,  and  to  reflect  back  liating  hatred  and  contempt  apoo 
yoa.  Why  doel  not  ow  Eton  acholar,  onr  ctaaaic  Stateinun,  anggeat  to  the  AUiea 
an  intelligible  hint  of  the  propriety  of  iaacribing  the  name  of  Italy  once  more  on 

*  Like  that  enaanguined  flower  inacribed  with  woe ' — 


i  there  lacb  a  thing  aa  the  Engliih  people — aa  an  Engliab  Houae  of 
Commona  t  Their  inflnence  ia  not  felt  at  preaent  m  Enrope,  a>  etit  it  wii,  to  ita 
ibort'livcd  hope,  bought  with  flit  deapair.  The  reaaon  ia,  the  canie  of  the  people 
of  Europe  baa  no  echo  in  the  breaita  of  tlK  Britiah  public.  The  cauae  of  Kinga 
had  lo  echo  in  the  breaat  of  a  Britiih  Monarch — that  of  Foreign  Goveranieata  in 
the  breaata  of  Britiah  Miniiten  !  There  are  at  preaent  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  Italian  nobility  of  the  ArM  familiet  proaeribed  from  their  country, 
or  pining  in  dnngeani.  For  what  1  For  trying  to  give  to  their  Country  inde- 
pendence and  a  Conatitudonal  GovenmieDt,  like  England  I  What  eiyi  the 
Sngliih  Houae  of  Lorda  to  that  t  What  if  the  Rnaiani  were  to  come  and  apply 
to  ui  and  to  them  the  benefita  and  the  principle)  of  the  Holy  Alliance — llu 
bayonet  and  the  thumbicrewl  Lord  Batbnral  uya,  'Let  them  come  ;' — and  they 
will  come  when  we  have  i  aervile  people,  dead  to  liberty,  and  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, hating  ud  ready  to  betray  it  I 
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view  of  the  Alps  over  a  pktsby  meadow,  (ome  feathery  trees,  and  the 
topi  of  the  houKs  of  the  village  in  which  we  were.  It  was  a 
Riagaificeot  sight,  and  io  truth  a  new  sensation.  Their  summits  were 
bright  with  snow  and  with  the  midday  sua ;  they  did  not  seem  to 
stand  upon  the  earth,  but  to  prop  the  sicy ;  they  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  us,  and  yet  appeared  just  over  onr  heads.  The  surprise 
seemed  to  take  away  oar  breath,  and  to  lift  us  from  our  feet,  It  was 
drinking  the  emj^rean.  As  we  could  not  long  retain  poSMCtioo  of 
our  two  places  io  the  interior,  I  proposed  to  our  guide  to  exchange 
them  for  the  cabriolet ;  and,  after  some  little  chaffering  and  candid 
representatioiu  of  the  outside  passengers  of  the  cold  we  should  have 
to  encounter,  we  were  installed  there  to  our  great  satisfaction,  and  the 
no  lets  contentment  of  those  whom  we  succeeded.  Indeed  I  had  no 
idea  that  we  should  be  steeped  in  these  icy  valleys  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  or  I  might  hare  hesitated.  The  view  was  cheering, 
the  clear  air  refreshing,  and  I  thought  we  should  set  off  each  morning 
about  seven  or  eight.  But  it  is  part  of  the  ifomnr  viwe  in  France, 
and  one  of  the  methods  of  adding  to  the  agremem  of  travelling,  to  set 
out  three  hours  before  daybreak  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  stop  two 
honrs  about  noon,  in  order  to  arrive  early  in  the  evening.  With  all 
the  disadvantages  of  preposterous  hours  and  of  intense  cold  pouring 
into  the  cabriolet  like  water  the  two  first  mornings,  I  cannot  say 
I  repented  of  my  bargain.  We  had  come  a  thousand  miles  to  see 
the  Alpe  for  one  thing,  atid  we  £d  see  them  in  perfection,  which  we 
could  not  have  done  innde.  The  ascent  for  some  way  was  striking 
and  full  of  novelty ;  but  on  tumbg  a  comer  of  the  road  we  entered 
upon  a  narrow  defile  or  rocky  ledge,  overlooking  a  steep  valley  under 
our  feet,  with  a  headlong  turbid  stream  dashing  down  it,  and  spreading 
itself  out  into  a  more  tranquil  river  below,  a  dark  wood  of  innumerable 
pine-trees  covering  the  side  of  the  valley  opposite,  with  broken  crags, 
morasses,  and  green  plots  of  cultivated  ground,  orchards,  and  quiet 
homesteads,  on  which  the  sun  glanced  its  farewell  rays  through  the 
openings  of  the  mountains.  On  our  left,  a  precipice  of  dark  brown 
rocks  of  various  shapes  rote  abruptly  at  our  side,  or  hung  threatening 
over  the  road,  into  which  some  of  their  huge  fragments,  tootencd  by 
the  winter's  flaw,  had  fallen,  and  which  men  and  mules  were 
employed  in  removing — (the  thundering  crash  had  hardly  yet  sub- 
sided, as  you  looked  up  and  taw  the  fleecy  clouds  sailing  among  the 
shattered  clilTs,  while  another  giant-mass  seemed  ready  to  quit  its 
station  in  the  sky) — and  as  the  road  wound  along  to  the  other 
extremity  of  this  noble  pass,  between  the  beetling  rocks  and  dark 
slojHng  pine-forests,  frowning  defiance  at  each  other,  you  caught  the 
azure  sky,  the  tnowy  ridges  of  the  mountains,  and  the  peaked  tops  of 
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the  Grand  Chartreuse,  waving  to  the  right  in  wlitary  state  and  air- 
dad  brightness. — It  was  a  scene  dazzUog,  enchanting,  and  that 
stamped  the  long-cherished  dreams  of  the  imagination  upon  the 
senses.  Between  those  four  crystal  peaks  stood  the  ancient  monastery 
of  that  name,  hid  from  the  sigh^  revealed  to  thought,  half-way 
between  earth  aiKl  heaven,  enshrined  in  its  cerulean  atmosphere, 
lifting  the  soul  to  its  native  home,  and  puriiying  it  from  mortal 
grossness.  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  pilgrimages  that  are  made  to  it, 
its  calm  repose,  its  vows  monastic.  Life  must  there  seem  a  noiseless 
dream ; — Death  a  near  translation  to  the  skies !  Winter  was  even 
an  advantage  to  this  scene.  The  black  forests,  the  dark  sides  of  the 
rocks  gave  additional  and  inconceivable  brightness  to  the  glittering 
summits  of  the  lofty  mountains,  and  received  a  deeper  tone  and  a 
more  solemn  gloom  from  them ;  while  in  the  open  spaces  the  unvaried 
sheets  of  snow  fatigue  the  eye,  which  requires  the  contrast  of  the 
green  tints  or  luxuriant  foliage  of  summer  or  of  spring.  This  was 
more  particularly  perceptible  as  the  day  closed,  when  the  golden 
sunset  streamed  in  vain  over  frozen  valleys  that  imbibed  no  richness 
from  it,  and  repelled  its  smile  from  their  polished  marble  surface. 
Bnt  in  the  more  gloomy  and  desert  regions,  the  difference  is  less 
remarkable  between  summer  and  winter,  except  m  the  beginning  of 
spring,  when  the  summits  of  the  hoary  rocks  are  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  cleft{s]  in  their  sides  are  filled  with  fragrant  shrubs  and 
flowers.     I  hope  to  sec  this  miracle  when  I  return. 

We  came  to  Echelles,  where  we  changed  horses  with  great 
formality  and  preparation,  as  if  setting  out  on  some  formidable 
expedition.  Six  large  strong-boned  horses  with  high  haunches  (used 
to  ascend  and  descend  mountains]  were  put  to,  the  rope-tackle  was 
examined  and  repaired,  and  our  two  postilions  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted more  than  once,  before  they  seemed  willing  to  set  off,  which 
they  did  at  last  at  a  hand-gallop,  that  was  continued  for  some  miles. 
It  is  nothing  to  see  English  blood-horses  get  over  the  groood  with 
such  prodigious  fleetness  and  spirit,  but  it  is  really  carious  to  see  the 
huge  cart-horses,  that  they  use  for  Diligences  tbvoM,  lumbering  along 
and  making  the  miles  disappear  behind  them  with  their  ponderous 
strength  and  persevering  activity.  The  road  for  some  way  rattled 
under  their  heavy  hoofs,  and  the  heavy  wheels  that  they  dragged  or 
whirled  along  at  a  thundering  pace ;  the  postilions  cracked  their 
whips,  and  the  one  in  front  (a  dark,  swarthy,  short-set  fi;IIow] 
doorished  his,  shouted  and  hallooed,  and  turned  tkck  to  vociferate  his 
bslnictions  to  his  companion  with  the  robust  energy  and  wildness  of 
expression  of  a  smngtier  or  a  leader  of  banditti,  carrying  off  a  rich 
booty  from  a  troop  of  soldiers.     There  was  something  in  the  scenery 
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to  favour  thu  idea.  Night  wu  falling  a«  we  entered  the  niperb 
tmiDel  cut  through  the  mountaia  at  La  Grotte  (a  work  attribntnl  to 
Victor- Emanuel,  with  the  tame  troth  that  Falstafftookto  himself  the 
merit  of  the  death  of  Hot«pur),  and  its  iron  floor  rang,  the  whipi 
cracked,  and  the  roof  echoed  to  the  dear  roice  of  our  intrepid 
postilion  as  we  daabed  through  it.  Our  path  then  wound  among 
romantic  defiles,  where  huge  masses  of  «now  and  the  gathering  gloom 
threatened  continually  to  bar  our  way ;  but  it  seemed  cleared  by  the 
liTely  shout  of  our  guide,  and  the  carriage- wheels,  clogged  mth  ice, 
rolled  after  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  horses.  In  this  manner  we  rode 
on  through  a  country  full  {rf*  wild  grandeur  and  shadowy  fears,  till  we 
had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  our  day's  journey,  when  we  dismissed 
our  two  fore-hortet  aitd  their  rider,  to  whom  I  presented  a  trifibg 
douceur  '  for  the  sake  of  bis  good  roice  and  cheerAil  countenance.' 
The  descent  into  Chambery  was  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  road, 
and  our  horses  were  nearly  thrown  on  their  haunches  several  times. 
The  road  was  narrow  and  slippery ;  there  were  a  number  of  market- 
carts  returning  &om  the  town,  and  there  was  a  declivity  on  one  side, 
which,  though  not  a  precipice,  was  quite  sufEcieot  to  have  dashed  us 
to  pieces  in  a  common-place  way.  We  arrived  at  Chambery  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening ;  and  there  is  surely  a  charm  in  the  name,  and  in 
that  of  the  Charmettes  near  it  (where  he  who  relished  all  more 
sharply  than  his  fellows,  and  made  tbem  feel  for  him  as  for  them- 
selves, alone  felt  peace  or  hope],  which  even  the  Magdalen  Muse 
of  Mr.  Moore  has  not  been  able  to  lauing  \  We  alighted  at  the  inn 
fatigued  enough,  and  were  delighted  on  being  shewn  to  a  room  to  find 
the  floor  of  wood,  and  English  teacups  and  saucers.  We  were  in 
Savoy. 

We  set  out  early  the  next  moroiiig,  and  it  was  the  most  trying 
part  of  ODT  whole  journey.  The  wind  cut  like  a  scythe  through  the 
valleys,  and  a  cold,  icy  feeling  struck  from  the  sides  of  the  snowy 
precipices  that  surrounded  us,  so  that  we  teemed  enclosed  in  a  huge 
well  of  monntaina.  We  got  to  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  to  iH'eakfast 
about  noon,  where  the  only  point  agreed  upon  appeared  to  be  to  have 
nothing  ready  to  receive  us.  This  was  the  most  tedious  day  of  all ; 
nor  did  we  meet  with  any  thing  to  repay  us  for  our  uncomibrtable 
setting  out.  We  travelled  through  a  scene  of  desolation,  were  chilled 
in  sunless  valleys  or  dazzled  by  sunny  mountain-tops,  passed  frozen 
streams  or  gloomy  cavities,  that  might  be  transformed  into  the  scene 
of  some  Gothic  wizard's  spell,  or  reroindcd  one  of  some  German 
novel.  Let  no  one  ima^ne  that  the  crossing  the  Alps  is  the  work 
of  a  moment,  or  done  by  a  single  heroic  effort — that  they  are  a  huge 
but  detached  chain  of  hiUs,  or  like  the  dmted  tine  we  find  in  the 
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map.  They  are  a  tea  or  an  eoure  kingdom  of  mountahu.  It  took 
lu  three  dayi  to  tra* erte  thera  in  thia,  whicii  is  the  mo«  practicable 
directio&i  and  travelliog  at  >  good  round  pace.  We  paued  on  ai  far 
a*  eye  conld  tee,  and  itill  we  appeared  to  hive  made  little  way. 
Still  we  were  in  the  ahadow  of  the  same  eoormoui  maw  of  rock  and 
n»w,  by  the  aide  of  the  tame  creeping  itream.  Lofty  mouotaiD* 
reared  themielTea  in  front  of  ut — horrid  abyues  were  Kooped  out 
under  our  feet.  Sometimes  the  road  wound  ^ong  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  overlooking  some  village-spire  or  hamlet,  and  as  we  ascended  it, 


it  only  gave  us  a  view  of  remoter  scenes, '  where  Alps  o'er  Alps 
arise,'  tossing  about  their  billowy  tops,  and  tumbling  their  unwieldy 
shapes  in  all  directions — a  world  of  wonders ! — Any  one,  who  is 


mnch  of  an  egotist,  ought  not  to  travel  through  these  districts ; 
vanity  wUI  not  find  its  account  in  them ;  it  will  be  chilled,  mortified, 
shnmk  up :  bat  they  are  a  noble  treat  to  those  who  feel  themselves 
raised  in  their  own  thoughts  and  in  the  scale  of  being  by  the 
immensity  of  other  thing*,  and  who  can  aggrandise  and  piece  out 
their  personal  insignificance  by  the  grandear  and  eternal  forms  of 
nature !  It  gives  one  a  vast  idea  of  Buonaparte  to  think  of  him  in 
these  ntnadons.  He  alone  (the  Rob  Roy  of  the  scetie)  seemed  a 
match  ibr  the  elements,  and  able  to  matter  '  this  fortress,  built  by 
nature  for  herself.'  Neither  impeded  nor  turned  aside  by  immoveable 
barriers,  he  smote  the  mountains  with  his  iron  glaive,  and  made  them 
malleable ;  cut  roads  through  them  t  transported  armies  over  their 
ridgy  steeps ;  and  the  locks  '  nodded  to  him,  and  did  him  courtesies ! ' 

We  arrived  at  St.  Michelle  at  night-fall  (after  passing  through  beds 
of  ice  and  the  infernal  re^ns  of  cold),  where  we  met  with  a  truly 
hosjMtable  reception,  with  wood-floors  in  the  English  fashion,  and 
where  they  told  na  die  King  of  England  had  stopped.  This  made 
no  sort  of  difference  to  me. 

We  tu^ak&sted  the  next  day  (beingSunday)  at  Lans-te-Bourg,  where 
I  observed  my  friend  the  Spaniard  busy  with  his  tables,  taking  down  the 
name  of  the  place.  The  landlady  was  a  little,round,  fat,  good-humoured 
black-eyed  Italian  or  Savoyard,  lay'mg  a  number  of  good  things  to  all 
her  guests,  but  sparing  of  them  otherwise.  We  were  now  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cenis,  and  after  breakfast  we  set  out  on  foot  before  the  Diligence, 
which  was  to  follow  us  in  half  an  hour.  We  passed  a  melancholy- 
looking  inn  at  the  end  of  the  town,  professing  to  be  kept  by  an  English- 
woman ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  nobody  about  the  house,  English, 
French,  or  Italian.  The  mistress  of  it  (a  yonng  woman  who  bad 
married  an  Italian)  had,  in  feet,  died  a  short  time  before  of  pure  chagrin 
and  disappointment  in  this  solitary  place,  after  having  told  her  tale  of 
distress  to  every  one,  till  it  fairly  wore  her  out.    We  had  leisure  to  look 
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back  to  che  town  as  we  proceeded,  and  which,  with  its  church,  itooe- 
cottages,  and  slated  roofs,  shrank,  into  a  miDiature-modei  of  itself  as 
we  coDtiaued  to  advance  farther  and  higher  above  it.  Some  straggling 
cottages,  some  Tineyards  planted  at  a  great  height,  and  another 
c(»npaa  and  well-built  village,  that  seemed  to  defr  the  extremity  of 
the  seasons,  were  seen  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  that  we  were 
pursuing.  Else  all  around  were  shapeless,  sightless  piles  of  hills 
covered  with  snow,  with  crags  or  pine-trees  or  a  foot-path  peeping 
out,  and  m  the  appearance  of  which  no  alteration  whatever  was  made 
by  our  advancing  or  receding.  We  gained  on  the  mountain  by  a 
broad,  winding  road  that  continually  doubles,  and  looks  down  upon 
the  point  from  whence  you  started  half  an  hour  before.  Some  snow 
had  fallen  in  the  morning,  bvt  it  was  now  line,  though  cloudy.  We 
found  two  of  our  fellow-travellers  Following  our  example,  and  they 
soon  after  overtook  us.  They  were  both  French.  We  noticed  some 
of  the  features  of  the  scenery  ;  and  a  lofty  hill  opposite  to  us  being 
scooped  out  into  a  bed  of  snow,  with  two  ridges  or  promontories 
projecting  (something  like  an  arm-chair)  on  each  aide.  ^Foila!' 
said  the  younger  and  more  volatile  of  our  companions,  'c'eil  un  IrSiu, 
el  It  nuagt  til  la  gloire/  ' — A  white  cloud  indeed  encircled  its  misty 
top.  I  complimented  him  on  the  happiness  of  his  allusion,  and  said 
that  Madame  was  pleased  with  the  exactness  of  the  resemblance. 
He  then  turned  to  the  valley,  and  said,  '  Cul  un  bereeau'  This  is 
the  height  to  which  the  imagination  of  a  Frenchman  always  soars, 
and  it  can  soar  no  higher.  Any  thing  that  is  not  cast  in  this 
obvious,  common-place  mould,  that  had  been  used  a  thousand  times 
before  with  applause,  they  think  barbarous,  and  as  they  phrase  it, 
originaire.  No  farther  notice  was  taken  of  the  scenery,  any  more 
than  if  we  had  been  walking  on  the  Boulevards  at  Paris,  and  my 
young  Frenchman  talked  of  other  things,  laughed,  sung,  and  smoked 
a  cigar  with  a  gaiety  and  lightness  of  heart  that  I  envied.  '  What  has 
become,'  said  the  elder  of  the  Frenchmen,  'of  Monsieur  I'Espagnol? 
He  does  not  easily  <juit  his  seat ;  be  sits  in  one  corner,  never  looks  out, 
or  if  you  point  to  any  object,  takes  no  notice  of  it ;  and  when  you 
come  to  the  end  of  the  stage,  says — "What  is  the  name  of  that  pUce 
we  passed  by  last  ?  "  takes  out  his  pocket-book,  and  makes  a  note  of 
it.  "That  is  droll.'"  And  what  made  it  more  so,  it  turned  out 
that  our  Spanish  friend  was  a  painter,  travelling  to  Rome  to  study 
the  Fine  Arts !  All  the  way  as  we  aw;ended,  there  were  red  posts 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  to  point 
out  the  direction  of  the  road  in  case  of  a  heavy  &I1  of  snow,  and  with 
notches  cut  to  shew  the  depth  of  the  drifts.  There  were  also 
scattered  stone-hovels,  erected  as  stations  for  the  Geiu  d'amu,  who 
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were  wmedmes  left  here  for  Mreral  days  together  after  a  »evere 
BDow-stonn,  without  being  approached  by  a  single  human  being. 
One  of  these  stood  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  as  we  were  tired 
of  the  walk  (which  had  occupied  two  hours)  and  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  Tiew,  we  agreed  to  wait  here  for  the  Diligence  to  overtake  us. 
We  were  cordially  welcomed  in  by  a  young  peasant  (a  soldier's 
wife)  with  a  complexion  as  fresh  as  the  winds,  and  an  expression  as 
pure  as  the  mountaiD-snows.  The  6oor  of  this  rude  teoement  con- 
sisted of  the  solid  rock ;  and  a  three-legged  table  stood  on  it,  on 
which  were  placed  three  earthen  bowls  filled  with  sparkling  wine, 
heated  on  a  stove  with  sugar.  The  womau  stood  by,  and  did  the 
honours  of  this  cheerfol  repast  with  a  nistic  simplicity  and  a  pastoral 
^ace  that  might  have  called  forth  the  powers  of  Hemskirk  and 
Raphael.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  rich  ruby  colour  of  the  wine, 
as  uie  sun  shone  npoo  it  through  a  low  glazed  window  that  looked 
out  on  the  boundless  wastes  around,  nor  its  grateful  spicy  smell  as 
we  sat  round  it.  I  was  complaining  of  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  by  the  waiter  at  Lyons  in  the  taking  of  our  places,  when  I 
was  told  by  the  young  Frenchman,  that,  in  case  I  returned  to  Lyons, 
I  ought  to  go  to  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  or  to  the  Hotel  du  Nord, 
*in  which  latter  case  he  should  have  the  honour  of  serving  me.'  I 
thanked  him  for  his  information,  and  we  set  out  to  finish  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Cenis,  which  we  did  in  another  half-hour's  match.  The 
trmiair  of  the  Hotel  du  Nord  and  I  had  got  into  a  brisk  theatrical 
discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Kean  and  Talma,  he  assert- 
ing that  there  was  something  in  French  acting  which  an  English 
understanding  could  not  appreciate  ;  and  I  insisting  loudly  on  bursts 
of  passion  as  the  ^/^  of  Talma,  which  was  a  language  common  to 
human  nature ;  that  in  his  (ESfut,  for  instance,  it  was  not  a  French- 
man or  an  Englishman  he  had  to  represent — *  Mait  c'etl  un  homme, 
c'ut  (Edife  '—when  our  cautious  Spaniard  brushed  by  us,  determined 
to  shew  he  could  descend  the  mountain,  if  he  would  not  ascend  it  on 
foot.  His  figure  was  characteristic  enough,  his  motions  smart  and 
lively,  and  his  dress  composed  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  He 
strutted  on  before  us  in  the  snow,  like  a  dammgo  or  some  tropical 
bird  of  variegated  plumage ;  his  dark  purple  cloak  fluttered  in  the  air, 
hU  Mootero  cap,  set  a  little  on  one  side,  was  of  fawn  colour ;  his 
waistcoat  a  bright  scarlet,  his  coat  a  reddish  brown,  his  trowsers  a 
pea-green,  aod  his  boots  a  perfect  yellow.  He  saluted  ui  with  a 
nauonal  politeness  as  he  pasted,  aod  seemed  bent  on  redeeming  the 
sedentary  sluggishness  of  his  character  by  one  bold  and  desperate 
effort  of  locomotion. 

The  coach  shortly  after  overtook  us.     We  descended  a  long  aod 
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steep  declivity,  with  the  highett  point  of  Moont  Cenis  on  oar  left, 
and  a  lake  to  the  right,  like  a  landing-place  for  geese.  Between  the 
two  was  a  low,  white  monaitery,  and  the  barriei  where  we  had  oar 
paupOTts  inepected,  and  thea  went  forward  with  only  two  stout  horaes 
and  one  rider.  The  snow  on  this  side  of  the  mountain  was  nearlv 
gone.  I  ntpposed  myself  for  some  time  nearly  on  level  ground,  dU 
we  came  in  view  of  several  black  chaains  or  steep  ravines  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain  facing  us,  with  water  oozing  from  it,  and  saw  through 
some  gaUcriet,  that  is,  massy  stone-pillars  knit  together  by  thick  raiU 
of  strong  timber,  guarding  the  road-aide,  a  perpendicular  precipice 
below,  and  other  galleries  beyond,  diminished  in  a  fairy  perspective, 
and  descending  'with  cautious  haste  and  giddy  conning,'  and  with 
innumer^e  windings  and  re-duplications  to  an  interminable  depth  and 
distance  from  the  height  where  we  were.  The  men  and  horses  with 
carts,  that  were  labouring  up  the  path  in  the  hollow  below,  shewed 
like  crows  or  diet.  The  road  we  had  to  pass  was  often  immediately 
under  that  we  were  passing,  and  cut  from  the  side  of  what  was  aU 
bat  a  precipice  ont  of  the  solid  rock  by  the  broad,  firm  master-baod 
that  traced  and  executed  this  mighty  work.  The  share  that  art  hat 
in  the  scene  is  as  appalling  as  the  scene  itself — the  strong  security 
against  danger  as  sublime  as  the  danger  itself.  Near  the  turning  cuF 
one  of  the  first  galleries  is  a  beauti^  waterfall,  which  at  this  time 
was  frozen  into  a  sheet  of  green  pendant  ice — a  magical  transforma- 
tion. Long  after  we  continued  to  descend,  now  faster  and  now 
slower,  and  came  at  length  to  a  small  village  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sweeping  line  of  road,  where  the  houses  seemed  like  dove-cotes  with 
the  mountain's  back  reared  like  a  wrall  behind  them,  and  which  I 
thought  the  t«mination  of  our  journey.  Bat  here  the  wonder  and  the 
greatness  began :  for,  advancing  through  a  grove  of  slender  trees  to 
another  point  of  the  road,  we  caught  a  new  view  of  the  lofty  mountain 
to  OUT  1^  It  stood  in  ftont  of  us,  with  its  head  in  the  skies,  covered 
with  snow,  and  its  bare  sides  stretctiing  far  away  into  a  valley  that 
yawned  at  its  feet,  and  over  which  we  seemed  suspended  in  mid  air. 
The  height,  the  magnitude,  the  immoveableness  of  the  objects,  the 
wild  contrast,  the  deep  tones,  the  dance  and  play  of  the  landscape 
ftom  the  change  of  our  direction  and  the  interpotition  of  otiMF 
striking  objects,  the  continued  recurrence  of  the  same  huge  masses, 
like  giants  following  us  with  unseen  scrides,  stunned  the  sense  like  a 
blow,  and  yet  gave  the  imagination  strength  to  contend  with  a  force 
that  mocked  it.  Here  immeasurable  columns  of  reddish  granite 
shelved  from  the  mountain's  sides ;  here  they  were  covered  and 
stained  with  furze  and  other  shmbs  j  here  a  chalky  cliff  shewed  a  fir- 
grove  dimbiDg  iu  tall  sides,  and  that  itself  looked  at  a  dittance  like  a 
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huge,  brandling  piiK-uee ;  beyond  wa«  a  dark,  projecting  knoll,  or 
hilly  promontory,  that  threatened  to  bound  the  pertpective — but,  on 
drawiog  nearer  to  it,  the  cloudy  rapour  that  ahrouded  it  (as  it  were} 
retired,  and  opened  another  Tista  beyood,  that,  in  its  own  unfathomed 
depth,  and  in  the  gradual  obscurity  of  twilight,  resembled  the 
uncertain  gloom  of  the  back-ground  of  some  fine  picture.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  valley  crept  a  sluggish  stream,  and  a  monastery  or  low 
castle  stood  upon  its  banks.  The  effect  was  altogether  grander  than 
I  had  any  conception  of.  It  was  not  the  idea  of  height  or  elevatioD 
that  was  obtruded  upon  the  mind  and  staggered  it,  but  we  seemed  to 
be  descending  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth — its  foundations  seemed  to 
be  laid  bare  to  the  centre;  and  abyss  after  abyss,  a  vast,  shadowy, 
interminable  space,  opened  to  receive  us.  We  saw  the  building  up 
and  (rame-work  of  the  world^its  limbs,  its  ponderous  masses,  and 
mighty  proportions,  raised  stage  upon  stage,  and  we  might  be  said  to 
hare  passed  into  an  unknown  sphere,  and  beyond  mortal  limits.  As 
we  rode  down  our  winding,  circuitous  path,  our  baggage,  (which  had 
been  taken  otF)  moved  on  before  us ;  a  grey  horse  that  had  got  loo*e 
from  the  stable  followed  it,  and  as  we  whirled  round  the  different 
turnings  in  this  rapid,  mechanical  flight,  at  the  same  rate  and  the 
same  distance  from  each  other,  there  seemed  something  like  witch- 
craft in  the  scene  and  in  our  progress  through  it.  The  moon  had  risen, 
and  threw  its  gleams  across  the  fading  twilight ;  the  snowy  tops  of 
the  mountains  were  blended  with  the  clouds  and  stars;  their  sides 
were  shionded  in  mysterious  gloom,  and  it  was  not  till  we  entered 
Susa,  with  its  fine  old  drawbridge  and  castellated  walls,  that  we  found 
ourselves  on  terra  JirrKa,  or  breathed  common  air  again.  At  the  ion 
at  Sua,  we  first  perceived  the  difiereoce  of  Italian  manners ;  and  the 
next  day  arrived  at  Turin,  after  passbg  over  thirty  miles  of  the 
straightest,  flattest,  and  dullest  road  in  the  world.  Here  we  stopped 
two  days  to  recruit  our  strength  and  look  about  us. 


CHAPTER  XV 

My  arrival  at  Turin  was  the  first  and  only  moment  of  i: 
have  found  in  Italy.  It  is  a  city  of  palaces.  After  a  change  of 
dress  (which,  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey,  is  a  great  luxury)  I 
walked  out,  and  traversing  several  dean,  spacious  streets,  came  to  a 
promenade  outside  the  town,  from  which  I  saw  the  chain  of  Alps  we 
had  left  behind  us,  rising  like  a  range  of  marble  pillars  m  the  evenmg 
sky.     Monte  Viso  and  Mount  Cenis  resembled  two  pointed  cones  of 
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ice,  tbooUDC  up  above  all  the  reit.  I  could  digtiogiush  the  bcoad 
aod  rapid  Po,  winding  along  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  valk, 
through  vioeyardB  and  meadow  grouiulB.  The  trees  had  on  that 
deep  sad  foliage,  which  taLee  a  mellower  tinge  from  being  prolonged 
into  the  midst  of  winter,  and  which  I  had  only  seen  in  pictures. 
A  Monk  was  walking  in  a  solitary  gro*e  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
common  path.  The  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  and  I  felt  transported 
to  another  climate — another  earth — another  sky.  The  winter  was 
Boddenly  changed  to  spring.  It  was  as  if  I  had  to  begin  my  life 
anew.  Several  young  Italian  women  were  walking  on  the  terrace,  in 
En|lish  dresses,  and  with  graceful  downcast  looks,  in  which  you  might 
fancy  that  you  read  the  soul  of  the  Decameron.  It  was  a  line,  serious 
grace,  equally  remote  from  French  levity  and  English  snllenness, 
but  it  was  the  last  I  saw  of  it.  I  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  vulgar 
shapes  and  horrid  faces  ever  since.  The  women  in  Italy  (so  far  as  1 
have  seen  hitherto]  are  detestably  ugly.  They  are  not  even  dark 
and  swarthy,  bat  a  mixture  of  brown  and  red,  coarse,  marked  with 
the  small  pox,  with  pug-features,  awkward,  ill-made,  fierce,  dirty,  lazy, 
ndther  attempting  nor  hoping  to  {ileaae.  Italian  beauty  (if  there  is, 
as  I  am  credibly  i^ormed,  such  a  thing)  is  retired,  conventu^,  denied  to 
the  common  gaze.  It  was  and  it  remains  a  dream  to  me,  a  vision  of 
the  laain !  I  returned  to  the  inn  (the  Peiuioa  SuhiA  in  high  spiiits, 
aod  made  a  mott  luxuriant  dinner.  We  had  a  wild  duck  equal  to 
what  we  had  in  Paris,  and  the  grapes  were  the  finest  I  ever  tasted. 
Afterwards  we  went  to  the  Opera,  and  saw  a  iailtl  of  ael'wn  (out-herod- 
ing  Herod)  with  all  the  extravagance  of  incessant  dumb-show  and 
noise,  the  glittering  of  armour,  the  burning  of  castles,  the  clattering 
of  horses  on  and  olf  the  stage,  and  heroines  like  furies  in  hysterics. 
Nothing  at  Bartholomew  Fair  was  ever  in  worse  taste,  noisier,  or 
finer.  It  was  as  if  a  whole  people  had  buried  their  understandings, 
their  imaginations,  and  their  hearts  in  thetr  senses ;  and  as  if  the  latter 
were  so  jaded  and  worn  out,  that  they  required  to  be  inflamed, 
dazzled,  and  urged  almost  to  a  kind  of  frenzy-fever,  to  feel  any  thbg. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  dark,  all  but  the  stage,  which 
shed  a  dim,  ghastly  light  on  the  gilt  boxes  and  the  audience. 
Milton  might  easily  have  taken  his  idea  of  Pandemonium  from  the 
inside  of  an  Italian  Theatre,  its  heat,  its  gorgeousness,  and  its  gloom. 
We  were  at  the  back  of  the  pit,  in  which  there  was  only  standing 
room,  and  leaned  against  the  first  row  of  boxes,  fiill  of  the  Piedmontese 
Nobility,  who  talked  fast  and  loud  in  their  harsh  guttural  dialect,  in 
■pite  of  the  repeated  admonitions  of  '  a  gentle  usher,  Authority  by 
name,'  who  every  five  seconds  hissed  some  lady  of  quality  and  high 
breeding  whose  voice  was  heard  with  an  tcht  above  all  the  rest.  No 
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notice  whaterer  wa«  taken  of  the  acting  or  the  HD^og  (which  was 
any  thing  but  Italian,  nnleu  Italian  at  pieaent  means  a  bad  imitatiOD 
of  the  French)  till  a  comic  dance  attracted  all  eyei,  and  drew  forth 
bursts  of  enthusiastic  approbation.  I  do  not  know  the  performers' 
oamest  tint  a  short,  squat  fellow  (a  kind  of foBard of  tiie  green-room) 
dressed  in  a  brown  liosey-wooliey  doublet  and  hose,  with  round  head, 
round  shoulders,  short  arms  and  short  legs,  made  lore  to  a  fine  eSe- 
owcgr  lady,  dressed  up  in  the  hoops,  lappets  and  fiirbelowa  of  the  last 
age,  and  stumped,  nodded,  pulled  and  tugged  at  his  mistress  with 
laudable  perseverance,  and  in  determined  opposition  to  the  awkward, 
mawkish  graces  of  an  Adonis  of  a  rival,  with  flowing  locks,  pink 
ribbons,  yellow  kerseymere  breeches,  and  an  insipid  expression  of  the 
utmost  distress.  It  was  an  admirable  grotesque  and  fantastic  [nece  of 
pantomime  humour.  The  little  fellow  who  played  the  Clown, 
certainly  entered  into  the  part  with  infinite  adroitness  and  spirit.  He 
merited  the  tera  et  roiundut  of  the  poet.  He  bounded  over  the  stage 
like  a  foot-ball,  rolled  himself  up  like  a  hedge-hog,  stuck  his  anns  in 
his  sides  like  fins,  rolled  his  eyes  in  his  head  like  bullets — and  the 
involuntary  plaudits  of  the  aiKlience  witnessed  the  success  of  his 
efforts  at  once  to  electrify  and  ttullify  them  I  The  only  aoooyaoce 
I  found  at  Turin  was  the  number  of  beggars  who  are  stnck  a^iott 
the  walls  like  fixtures,  and  expose  their  diseased,  distorted  limbs,  with 
DO  more  remorse  or  feeling  than  if  they  did  not  belong  to  them, 
deafening  you  with  one  wearisome  cry  the  whole  day  long. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  voiture  going  from  Geneva  to 
Florence,  with  an  English  lady  and  her  niece — I  bargained  for  the 
two  remaining  places  for  ten  guineas,  and  the  journey  turned  out 
pleasantly,  I  believe,  to  all  parties  j  I  am  sure  it  did  bo  to  us.  We 
were  to  be  eight  days  on  the  road,  and  to  stop  two  days  to  rest,  once 
at  Parma,  and  once  at  Bologna,  to  see  the  pictures.  Having  made 
this  anangemeot,  I  was  proceeding  over  the  bridge  towards  the 
Observatory  that  commands  a  view  of  the  town  and  the  whole 
surrounding  country,  and  had  quite  forgotten  (hat  I  had  such  a  thing 
as  a  passport  to  take  with  me.  I  found,  however,  I  had  no  fewer 
than  four  signatures  to  procure,  besides  the  six  that  were  already 
tacked  to  my  passport,  before  I  could  proceed,  and  which  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  in  time  to  set  out  on  the  following  morning. 
The  hurry  I  was  thrown  into  by  this  circumstance  prevented  me  from 
seeing  some  fine  Rembrandts,  Spagnolettos  and  Caraccis,  which  I  was 
told  are  to  be  found  in  the  Palace  of  Prince  Carignani  and  elsewhere. 
I  received  this  piece  of  information  from  my  friend  the  Spaniard, 
who  called  on  me  to  inquire  my  proposed  route,  and  to  *  testify,'  as 
be  said,  <  hie  respect  for  the  En^ish  character.'    Shall  I  own  it  J    I 
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who  flout,  rail  at,  and  contemn  the  Eogliih,  was  more  pteased  with  this 
cotnpliroent  paid  to  me  !□  my  national  character,  than  with  any  I  ever 
received  on  the  score  of  personal  cirility.  My  fellow-traveller  was 
for  Genoa  and  Milan  ;  I  for  Florecce:  but  we  were  to  meet  at  Rome. 

The  next  morning  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  sun  shone  bright 
into  the  windows  of  the  voiture,  as  we  left  Turin,  and  proceeded 
for  some  miles  at  a  gentle  pace  along  the  banks  of  the  Fo>  The 
road  was  level  and  excellent,  and  we  met  a  number  of  market  people 
with  mules  and  yokes  of  oxen.  There  were  some  hills  crowned 
with  TJIlas ;  some  bits  of  traditional  Italian  scenery  now  and  then  ;  but 
in  general  you  would  not  know  but  that  you  were  in  England,  except 
from  the  greater  cleamesa  and  lightness  of  the  air.  We  brcak&sted 
at  the  first  town  we  came  to,  in  two  separate  English  groups,  and  I 
could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  manner  of  odt  reception  at  an 
Italian  inn,  which  had  an  air  of  indifference,  insolence,  and  hollow 
swaggering  about  it,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
us  laliaos^  Whatever  you  think,  we  care  very  little  about  the 
matter .' '  The  French  are  a  politer  people  than  the  Italians — the 
English  are  honester  ;  but  I  may  as  well  postpone  these  comparisons 
till  my  return.  The  room  smoked,  and  the  waiter  insisted  on  having 
the  windows  and  the  door  open,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances  to  the 
contrary.  He  flung  in  and  out  of  the  room  as  if  he  had  a  great 
opioioo  of  himself,  and  wished  to  express  it  by  a  hraggadono  air. 
The  partridges,  coffee,  cheese  and  grapes,  on  which  we  breakbsted 
alafourchetle,  were,  however,  excellent.  I  said  so,  but  the  acknow- 
ledgment seemed  to  be  considered  as  superfluous  by  our  attendant, 
who  received  live  francs  for  his  matter,  and  one  for  himself,  with  an 
air  of  condescending  patronage.  In  consequence  of  something  being 
said  about  oar  passports,  he  relaxed  in  the  solemnity  of  his  deport- 
ment, and  observed  that  •  he  bad  been  once  near  being  engaged  as 
valet  to  an  English  gentleman,  at  Ostend ;  that  he  had  but  three 
hours  to  procure  his  passport,  but  while  he  was  getting  it,  the  ship 
sailed,  and  he  lost  his  situation.'  Such  was  my  first  impression  of 
Italian  inns  and  waters,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  since  materially  to 
alter  it.  They  receive  you  with  a  mixture  of  familiarity  and  fierce- 
ness, and  instead  of  expecting  any  great  civility  from  them,  they 
excite  that  sort  of  uncomfortable  sensation  as  to  the  footing  you  are 
upon,  that  you  are  glad  to  get  away  without  meeting  with  some 
affront.  There  is  either  a  &woing  sleekness,  which  looks  like 
design,  or  an  insolence,  which  looks  as  if  they  had  you  in  theit 
power.  Id  Switzerland  and  Savoy  you  are  wait«l  on  by  women  ;  in 
Italy  by  men.  I  cannot  say  I  like  the  exchange.  From  Turin  to 
Florence,  only  one  girl  entered  the  rocMn,  and  she  (not  to  mend  the 
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matter)  was  a  Tery  pretty  one. — I  wu  told  at  the  olGce  of  McBSri. 
Bontuuoux  at  Tvnn,  that  traTclling  to  Rome  by  a  retturino  wu 
highly  dangeroiu,  and  that  their  Diligence  vraa  guarded  by  four 
caiabineera,  to  defend  it  from  the  bandittL  I  mw  none,  nor  the 
appearance  of  any  thing  that  looked  like  a.  robber,  except  a  bare-foot 
friar,  who  luddenly  ipraog  out  of  a  hedge  by  the  road-side,  with  a 
aomewhat  wild  aitd  haggard  appearance,  which  a  little  startled  me. 
Iiutead  of  finding  a  thief  concealed  behind  each  buafa,  or  a  Salvator 
Ro«a  face  scowling  from  a  ruined  hovel,  or  peeping  from  a  jutting 
crag  at  every  turn,  there  ii  an  excellent  tum[Hke-road  all  the  way, 
three-fourths  perfectly  level,  skirted  with  hedges,  com-lielda,  orchards 
aiMl  vineyards,  populous  with  hamlets  and  villages,  with  labourers  at 
work  in  the  fields,  and  with  crowds  of  peasants  in  gay,  picturesque 
attire,  aod  with  healthy,  cheerfiil,  open,  but  maoly  countenances, 
patting  along,  either  to  or  from  the  dilferent  market-towns.  It  wai 
Carnival  time ;  and  as  we  travelled  on,  we  were  struck  with  the 
variety  of  rich  dresses,  red,  yellow,  and  green,  the  high-plaited  head- 
drettet  of  the  women,  some  iu  the  shape  of  helmets,  with  pbi  stuck 
in  them  like  skewers,  with  gold  crosses  at  thetr  bosoms,  and  large 
muffs  on  their  haixlt,  who  poured  from  the  principal  towns  along  the 
high-road,  or  turned  off  towards  tome  village-spire  b  the  distance, 
chequering  the  landscape  with  their  gaily-tmted  groups.  They  often 
turned  back  and  laughed  at  we  drove  by  them,  or  patted  thougbtfiilly 
m  without  noticing  us,  but  assuredly  showed  no  signs  of  an  intention 
to  rob  or  murder  na.  Even  in  the  Apennines,  though  the  road  is 
rugged  and  detolate,  it  it  lined  with  farm-houset  and  towns  at  small 
dittances ;  and  there  is  but  one  house  all  the  way  that  is  stained  1^ 
the  recollection  of  a  tragic  catastrophe.  How  it  may  be  farther 
south,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  so  far,  the  reports  to  alarm  stranguv  are  (to 
the  beat  of  my  observation  and  conjecture)  totally  unfounded. 

We  had  left  the  Alps  behind  ns,  the  white  tops  of  which  we  still 
saw  scarcely  distinguishable  from  ridges  of  rolling  clouds,  and  that 
seemed  to  follow  us  like  a  formidable  enemy,  and  almost  enclose  us  in 
a  semicircle ;  aiKl  we  had  the  Apennines  in  front,  that,  gradually 
emerging  from  the  horizon,  opposed  their  undulating  barrier  to  our 
future  progress,  with  shadowy  shapes  of  danger  and  Covigliaijo 
lurking  in  the  midst  of  them.  All  the  space  between  these  two,  for 
at  least  1 50  miles  (I  should  suppose)  is  one  level  cultivated  plain, 
one  cootinnous  garden.  This  became  more  remarkably  the  case,  as 
we  entered  the  territoriet  of  Maria-Louisa  (the  litde  States  of  Parma 
aod  Placenda)  when,  for  two  whole  days,  we  literally  travelled 
through  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  corn-fields,  vineyards  and 
orchards,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  culttvatton,  with  the  hedget 
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neatly  clipped  into  a  kiod  of  trellis-work,  and  the  Tine*  hanging  in 
festoons  irom  tree  to  tree,  or  clinging '  with  marriageable  arms '  round 
the  branches  of  each  regularly  planted  and  friendly  support.  It  was 
more  like  passing  through  a  number  of  orchard-plots  or  garden-gronnds 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  great  city  (such  as  London]  than 
making  a  journey  through  a  wide  and  extensiye  tract  of  country. 
Not  a  common  came  in  sight,  nor  a  single  foot  of  waste  or  indifierent 
ground.  It  became  tedious  at  last  from  the  richness,  the  neatness, 
and  the  uniformity ;  for  the  whole  was  worked  up  to  an  ideal  model, 
and  so  exactly  a  counterpart  of  itself,  that  it  was  like  looking  out  of 
a  window  at  the  same  identical  spot,  instead  of  pawing  on  to  new 
objects  every  instant.  We  were  saturated  even  with  beauty  and 
comfort,  and  were  disposed  to  repeat  the  wish — 

'  To-morroiT  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.' 

A  white  square  villa,  or  better  sort  of  farm-house,  sometimes  stared 
on  us  from  the  end  of  a  long,  strait  avenue  of  poplars,  standing  in 
ostentatious,  unadorned  nakedness,  and  m  a  stiff,  meagre,  and  very 
singular  taste.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  predilection  of  the  Italians 
for  straight  lines  and  unsheltered  walls  ?  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  security 
or  vanity  ?  The  desire  of  seeing  everything  or  of  being  seen  by 
every  one !  The  only  thing  that  broke  the  uniformity  of  the  scene, 
or  gave  an  appearance  of  wretchedness  or  neglea  to  the  countiy,  was 
the  number  of  dry  beds  of  the  torrents  of  melted  snow  and  ice  that 
came  down  from  the  mountains  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter,  and 
that  stretched  their  wide,  comfortless,  unprofitable  length  across  these 
valleys  in  their  progress  to  the  Adriatic,  Some  of  them  were  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  had  stately  bridges  over  them,  with  innumerable 
arches — (the  work,  it  seems,  of  Maria  Louisa)  some  of  which  we 
crossed  over,  others  we  rode  under.  We  approached  the  first  of 
them  by  moonlight,  and  the  eifect  of  the  long,  white,  glimmering, 
sepulchral  "arches  was  as  ghastly  then  as  it  is  dreary  in  the  day-time. 
There  is  something  almost  preternatural  in  the  sensation  they  excite, 
particularly  when  your  nerves  have  been  agitated  and  harassed  during 
several  days'  journey,  and  you  are  disposed  to  startle  at  everything  in 
a  cjuestiooable  shape.  You  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  them. 
They  seem  like  the  skeletons  of  bridges  over  the  dry  bones  aod  dusty 
relics  of  rivers.  It  is  as  if  some  mighty  coocussioo  of  the  earth  had 
swept  away  the  water,  and  left  the  bridge  standing  in  stiffened  horror 
over  it.  It  is  a  new  species  of  desolation,  as  flat,  dull,  disheartening, 
and  hopeless  as  can  l>e  imagined.  Mr.  Crabbe  should  travel  post  to 
Italy  on  purpose  to  describe  it,  and  Co  add  it  to  his  list  of  prosaic 
horrors.     While  here,  he  might  also  try  his  hand  upon  an  Italian 
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notage,  and  if  he  does  oot  squeeze  the  juice  and  spirit  out  of  it,  and 
leave  nothing  but  the  huslc  and  stalks,  I  am  much  mistaken.  As  we 
groped  our  way  under  the  stony  ribs  of  the  first  of  these  atructurea 
that  we  came  to,  one  of  the  arche«  within  which  the  moonlight  fell, 
prescDted  a  momentary  appearance  of  a  woman  in  a  white  dress  and 
hood,  stooping  to  gather  stoaes.  I  wish  I  had  the  petrific  pencil  of 
the  ingenious  artist  above-named,  that  I  might  imbody  this  flitting 
shadow  m  a  permanent  form. 

It  was  late  00  the  fourth  day  (Saturday)  before  we  reached  Panna. 
Our  two  black,  glossy,  casy-goiD|  horses  were  tired  of  the  tameness 
or  length  of  the  way ;  and  our  guide  appeared  to  have  forgotten  it, 
for  we  entered  the  capital  of  the  Archduchy  without  his  being  aware 
of  it.  We  went  to  the  Peacock  Inn,  where  we  were  shewn  into  a 
very  fine  but  faded  apartment,  and  where  we  stopped  the  whole  of  the 
next  day.  Here,  for  the  Brst  time  on  our  journey,  we  found  a  carpet, 
which,  however,  stuck  to  the  tiled  floor  with  din  and  age.  There 
was  a  lofty  bed,  with  a  crimson  silk  canopy,  a  marble  table,  looking- 
glasses  of  all  sizes  and  in  every  direction,^  and  excellent  coflee,  fruit, 
game,  bread  and  wine  at  a  moderate  rate — that  is  to  say,  our  supper 
the  first  night,  our  breakfast,  dinner,  and  coffee  the  next  day,  aod 
coffee  the  following  morning,  with  lodging  and  Are,  came  to  twenty- 
three  francs.  It  would  have  cost  more  than  double  in  England  in  the 
same  drcomstances.  We  had  an  exhilarating  view  from  our  window 
of  the  street  and  great  square.  It  was  fidl  of  noise  and  bustle.  The 
people  were  standing  in  loooging  attitudes  by  themselves,  or  talking 
loud  in  groaps,  atid  with  great  animation.  The  expression  of 
character  seemed  to  be  natural  and  anaffected.  Every  one  appeared 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  humour  and  feelings  (good  or  bad]  and 
I  did  not  perceive  any  of  that  smirking  grimace  and  varnish  of 
affectation  and  self-complacency,  which  glitters  in  the  face  and 
manners  of  every  Frenchman,  and  makes  them  so  many  enemies.  If 
an  individual  is  inordinately  delighted  with  himself,  do  not  others 
laugh  at  and  take  a  dislike  to  him^  Must  it  not  be  equally  so 
with  a  nation  enamoured  of  itself? — The  women  that  I  saw  did 
not  answer  to  my  expectations.     They  had  high  shoulders,  thick 

'  Why  have  (bey  luch  quiatjtiti  of  looking-glauei  in  Il'ly,  snd  □one  !□  Scol- 
tiDd  I  The  dirt  in  each  coiintrjii  equal ;  the  finery  not.  Keilhcr  in  Scotlaod  do 
they  ciU  in  the  aid  of  the  Fine  Arti,  of  ihe  upholtlerer  and  tapiujer,  to  multiply 
the  inugeiof  (be  former  in  tquilid  decon[ioai,ind  thuiihewthit  the  debaumenl 
ia  moral  u  well  aiphyiiciL  They  write  upon  certain  parli  of  Rome 'Immcmdiiii.' 
A  Florentine  iiked  why  it  w»  not  wrilten  on  the  galea  of  Rome  >  Aa  Bngliib- 
miD  might  be  templed  to  lak,  why  it  ia  not  written  on  the  gitea  of  Calaia,  to  aerve 
for  the  reat  of  the  CoQiiaent  I  If  the  people  and  honaei  In  Italy  are  aa  dirty  or 
dirtier  than  in  France,  the  atretti  and  towna  are  kept  in  infinitely  better  order. 
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wiists,  and  ihambliDg  feet,  or  that  crapaudeux  shape,  which  is  odiow 
to  see  or  think  of.  The  men  looked  better,  and  I  saw  little  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  Engliah,  except  a  greater  degree  of  fire 
and  Binrit.  The  priest*  had  many  of  them  (both  here  and  at  Turin) 
fine  facea,  with  a  jonal  expresBion  of  good  humour  and  good  liring, 
or  of  subtle  thought  and  painful  watching,  studious  to  keep  the  good 
things  that  enriched  the  Tcina  and  pampered  the  pride  of  the  Ix'other- 
hood.  Here  we  saw  the  whole  market-place  kneel  down  as  the  host 
passed  by.  Being  Carnival  time,  high  mass  was  celebrated  at  the 
principal  churches,  and  Mosti  in  Egypt  was  given  at  the  Opera  in  the 
evening.  The  day  before,  as  we  entered  Parma  in  the  dusk,  we  saw 
a  procession  of  flambeaux  at  a  distance,  which  denoted  a  fiioeral. 
The  processions  are  often  joined  by  persons  of  the  highest  quality  in 
disguise,  who  make  a  practice  of  performing  penance,  or  expiating 
some  offence  by  attending  the  obsequies  of  the  dead.  This  custom 
may  be  ridiculed  as  superiritioos  by  an  excess  of  Protestant  zeal ;  but 
the  moralist  will  hardly  blame  what  shews  a  sense  of  human  inlimitty, 
and  owns  something  *  serious  in  mortality ; '  and  is  besides  freed  from 
the  suspicion  of  ostentation  or  hypocrisy.  Lord  Gleoallan,  in  '  The 
Antiquary,'  has  been  censured  on  the  same  principle,  as  ao  ex- 
crescence of  morbid  and  superannuated  superstttioo.  Hom  toil  qiu 
maJ  y  fmie.  When  human  nature  is  no  longer  liable  to  such  mis- 
fortunes, our  sympathy  with  them  will  then  be  superfluous — we  may 
dry  up  our  tears,  and  srifle  our  sighs.  In  the  mean  time,  they  who 
enlarge  our  sympathy  with  others,  or  deepen  it  for  ourselves  from 
lofty,  imaginary  sources,  are  the  true  teachers  of  morality,  and  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  were  they  twenty  times  tools  and  Tories.  It  is 
not  the  shutting  up  of  hospitals,  but  the  opening  of  the  human  heart, 
that  will  lead  to  the  regeneration  of  the  world  ^ ! 

It  was  at  Parma  I  first  noticed  the  women  looking  out  of  the 
windows  (not  one  or  two  stragglers,  but  two  or  three  from  every 
bouse)  where  they  hang  like  signs  or  pictures,  stretching  their  necks 
out,  or  confined,  like  children  by  iron  bars,  often  with  cushions  to 
lean  upon,  tcaldaletlot  dangling  from  their  hands  (another  vile 
custom).  This  seems  to  shew  a  prodigious  predominance  of  the 
orgm  of  light,  or  a  want  of  something  to  do  or  to  think  of.  In 
France,  the  passion  of  the  women  is  not  to  see,  but  to  talk.  In 
Hogarth,  you  perceive  some  symptoms  of  the  same  prurience  of  the 
optic  nerve,  and  willingness  to  take  in  knowledge  at  the  entrance 
of  the  eyes.  It  certainly  has  a  great  look  of  ignorance,  indolence, 
and  vulgarity.  In  summer  time,  perhaps,  the  practice  might  be 
natural — in  winter,  the  habit  i«  quite  unaccountable.     I  thought,  at 
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firn,  it  might  be  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  CariuTal ;  but  the  Carnival 
is  orer,  and  the  windows  are  still  lined  with  eye*  and  heads— that  do 
not  like  the  trouble  of  putting  on  a  cap. 

We  were  told  we  could  see  her  Majesty  at  mass,  (so  her  dutiful 
snbjecu  call  the  Archduchess)  and  we  went  to  see  the  daughter  of  a 
sorereign,  the  self-devoted  consort  of  one  who  only  lost  himself  by 
taking  upon  him  a  degrading  equality  with  Emperors  and  Kings. 
We  had  a  Cicerone  with  us,  who  led  us,  without  ceremony,  to  a 
place  in  the  chapel,  where  we  could  command  a  full  view  of  Maria 
Louisa,  and  which  we  made  use  of  without  much  reserve.  She 
knelt,  or  stood,  in  the  middle  of  a  small  gallery,  with  attendants, 
male  and  female,  on  each  side  of  her.  We  saw  her  distinctly  for 
several  minutes.  She  has  full  fair  features,  not  handsome,  but  with 
a  mild,  unassuming  expreBBion,  tinged  with  though  tfulness.  She 
appears  about  forty ;  she  seemed  to  cast  a  wistful  look  at  us,  being 
strangers  and  English  people — 

'  Methought  she  looked  at  us — 
So  every  one  believes,  (hat  sees  a  Duchess ! '— Olu  Play. 

There  are  some  not  very  pleasant  rumours  circulated  of  her.  She 
mutt  have  had  aomething  of  the  heroine  of  the  Cid  about  her. 
She  married  the  man  who  bad  conquered  her  father.  She  is  said  to 
have  leaned  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  arm.  After  that,  she 
might  do  whatever  she  {leased.  Perhaps  these  stories  are  only 
circulated  to  degrade  her ;  or,  perhaps,  a  scheme  may  have  been  laid 
to  degrade  her  in  reality,  by  the  persona  nearest  to  her,  and  moet 
interested  in,  but  most  jealous  of,  her  honour !  We  were  invited  to 
see  the  cradle  of  the  little  Napoleon,  which  I  declined ;  and  we  th«i 
went  to  see  the  new  gallery  which  the  Archduchess  has  built  for  her 
pictures,  in  which  there  is  a  bust  of  herself,  by  Canova.  Here  I  saw 
a  number  of  pictures,  and  among  others  the  Correggios  and  the 
celebrated  St.  Jerome,  which  I  had  seen  at  Paris.  I  must  have  been 
out  of  tune  i  for  my  disappointment  aod  my  consequent  mortification 
were  extreme.  I  had  never  thought  Correggio  a  God ;  but  I  had 
attributed  this  to  my  own  inexperience  and  want  of  taste,  and  I  hoped 
by  this  time  to  have  ripened  into  that  fiiU  idolatry  of  him  expressed 
by  Mengs  and  others.  Instead  of  which,  his  pictures  (they  stood  on 
the  ground  without  frames,  and  in  a  bad  light)  appeared  to  be  com- 
paradvely  mean,  feeble,  and  alfected.  There  is  the  master-hand,  no 
doubt,  but  tremulous  with  artificial  airs — beauty  and  grace  carried  to  a 

K'tch  of  qnaintnesa  and  conceit — the  expression  of  joy  or  woe,  but 
n  in  a  doting  contemplation  of  its  own  ecstasy  or  agony,  and  after 
being  raited  to  the  height  of  truth  and  nature,  hurried  over  the  brink 
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of  refinement  into  efTemiDacy,  by  a  craring  aJter  imposeibilitiea,  and  a 
wantOD  dalliaace  with  the  iatai.  Correggio  has  paioted  the  wreathed 
eraile  of  sweetneea,  but  he  doea  not  stop  till  he  has  coatorted  it  into 
affectatioD  \  he  has  expreased  the  utmost  dtttreaa  and  despondency  of 
aoul,  but  it  is  the  weakness  of  suffering  without  the  strength.  His 
pictures  are  so  perfect  and  delicate,  that  *  the  sense  aches  at  them ; ' 
and  in  his  efforts  after  refinement,  he  has  worked  himself  up  into  a 
state  of  languid)  nervous  irritability,  which  is  reflected  back  upon  the 
^ctator.  These  remarks  appeared  to  me  applicable  in  their  Aill 
ce  to  the  St.  Jerome,  the  Taking  down  from  the  CroaS)  and  the 
Martrydom  of  St.  Placide,  in  which  there  is  an  execationer  with  his 
back  turned,  in  a  ebiaro-icuro  of  the  most  marrellous  clearaeas  and 
beauty.  In  all  these  there  is  a  want  of  manly  firmness  and  simplicity. 
He  might  be  supposed  to  have  touched,  at  some  period  of  his  progress, 
on  the  higheit  point  of  excellence,  and  then  to  hare  spoiled  all  by  a 
wish  to  go  farther,  without  knowing  how  or  why.  Perhaps  modesty, 
or  an  ignorance  of  what  others  had  done,  or  of  what  the  art  could  do, 
was  at  the  foundation  of  this,  and  prevented  him  from  knowing  where 
to  stop.  Perhaps  he  had  too  refined  and  tender  a  susceptibility,  or 
ideas  of  sanctity  and  sweetoess  beyond  the  power  of  his  art  to 
express ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  mechanical  and  idial, 
failed  from  an  excess  of  feeling!  I  saw  nothing  else  to  please  me, 
and  I  was  sorry  I  had  come  so  far  to  haye  my  faith  in  great  names 
and  immortal  works  misgive  me.  I  was  ready  to  exclaim,  *  Oh 
raintiog !  I  thought  thee  a  substance,  and  I  find  thee  a  shadow !  ' 
There  was,  however,  a  Crown'oig  of  the  Virgin,  a  fresco  (by 
Correggio)  from  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  full  of  majesty, 
sweetness,  and  grace  ;  and  in  this,  and  the  heads  of  boys  and  fawns, 
in  the  Chase  of  Diana,  there  is  a  freedom  and  breadth  of  execution, 
owing  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  painted,  and  which  makes 
them  seem  pure  emanations  of  the  mind,  without  anything  overdone, 
finical,  or  little.  The  cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  painted  by  Correggio  in 
fresco,  is  quite  destroyed,  or  the  figures  flutter  in  idle  fragments  from 
the  walls.  Moat  of  the  other  pictures  in  this  church  were  in  a 
tawdry,  meretricious  style.  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  painting 
was  not  calculated  for  churches,  coloured  surfaces  not  agreeing  with 
solid  pillars  and  masses  of  architecture,  and  also  that  Italian  art  was 
less  severe,  and  more  a  puppet-show  business  than  I  had  thought  it. 
I  was  not  a  little  tired  of  the  painted  shrines  and  paltry  images  of  the 
Virgin  at  every  hundred  yards  as  we  rode  along.  But  if  my  thoughts 
were  veering  to  this  cheerless,  attenuated  speculation  of  nothingness 
and  vanity,  they  were  called  back  by  the  sight  of  the  Fameae 
Theatre — the  noblest  and  most  striking  monument  I  have  seen  of 
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the  golden  age  of  Italy.  It  was  built  by  ooe  of  the  Faniete  &mily 
about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  ceatury,  and  would  hold  eight  thousand 
spectator*.  It  i*  cold,  empty,  silent  as  the  receptacles  of  the  dead. 
The  walls,  roofs,  rafters,  and  even  seats,  remain  perfect ;  btit  the  tide 
of  population  and  of  wealth,  the  pomp  and  pride  of  patronage  and 
power,  seemed  to  have  turned  another  way,  and  to  have  left  it  a 
deserted  pile,  that  would,  long  ere  this,  have  mouldered  into  ruin  and 
decay,  but  that  its  original  strength  and  vast  proportions  would  not 
suifer  it — a  lasting  proof  of  the  magnificence  of  a  former  age,  and  of 
the  degeneracy  of  this!  The  streets  of  Parma  are  beauriiul,  airy, 
clean,  spacious ;  the  churches  elegant ;  and  the  walls  around  it 
picturesque  and  delightfiil.  The  walls  and  ramparts,  with  the 
gardens  and  vineyards  close  to  them,  have  a  most  romandc  elfect; 
and  we  saw,  on  a  flight  of  steps  near  one  of  the  barriers,  a  group  d 
men,  women,  and  children,  that  for  expression,  composition,  and 
cdouriog  rivalled  any  thing  in  painting.  We  here  also  observed  the 
extreme  cleamew  and  brilliancy  of  the  southern  atmosphere :  the  line 
of  hills  in  the  western  horizon  was  distinguished  from  the  sky  by  a 
tint  so  fine  that  it  was  barely  perceptible. 

Bologna  is  even  superior  to  Panna.  If  its  streets  are  less  stately, 
its  public  buildings  are  more  picturesque  and  varied ;  and  its  long 
arcades,  its  porticos,  and  silent  walks  are  a  perpetual  feast  to  the  eye 
and  the  imagination.  At  Parma  (as  well  as  Turin)  you  see  a  whole 
street  at  once,  and  have  a  magical  and  imposing  elfeci  produced  once 
for  all.  At  Bologna  you  meet  with  a  number  of  surprises ;  new 
beauties  unfold  themselves,  a  perspective  is  gradually  prolonged,  or 
branches  off  by  some  retired  and  casual  opening,  winding  its  heedless 
way — the  rut  in  arte — where  leisure  might  be  suBposed  to  dwell  with 
learning.  Here  is  the  Falling  Tower,  and  the  Neptone  of  John  of 
Bologna,  in  the  great  square.  Coing  along,  we  met  Professor 
Mezzofand,  who  is  sad  to  understand  thirty-eight  languages,  English 
among  the  rest.  He  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  a  prodigious  curiosi^ 
by  OUT  guide,  (Signor  Gatti)  who  has  this  pleasantry  at  his  tongue  s 
end,  that  'there  is  one  Raphael  to  paint,  one  Mezzofanti  to  under- 
stand languages,  and  one  Signor  Gatti  to  explain  everything  they 
visb  to  know  to  strangers.'  We  went  under  the  guidance  of  this 
accomplished  person,  and  in  company  of  our  fellow-travellers,  to  the 
Academy,  and  to  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  Zampieti.  In  the 
last  there  is  not  a  single  picture  worth  seeing,  except  some  old  and 
curiousonesof  Giotto  and  Ghiilandaio.  One  cannot  look  at  these 
performances  (imperfect  as  they  are,  with  nothing  but  the  high 
endeavour,  the  fixed  purpose  stamped  on  them,  like  the  attempts  of 
a  deformed  person  at  grace)  with  sufficient  veneration,  when  one 
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coDsiden  iriiat  they  must  have  cost  their  anthori,  or  what  they  have 
enabled  others  to  do.  If  Giotto  could  have  seen  the  work*  of 
Raphael  or  Correggio,  would  he  not  have  laughed  or  wept  i  Yet 
Raphael  and  Correggio  should  have  bowed  the  head  to  him,  for 
without  those  first  rude  beginners  and  dumb  creators  of  the  art,  they 
themselves  would  never  have  been! — What  amused  us  here  was  a 
sort  of  wild  M^  Merril'ui  of  a  woman,  in  a  grey  coarse  dress,  and 
with  grey  matted  hair,  that  sprang  out  of  a  dungeon  of  a  porter's 

lodge,  aod  seizing  upon  Madame ,  dragged  her  by  the  arm  up 

the  staircase,  with  unrestrained  familiarity  and  delight.  We  thought 
it  was  some  one  who  presumed  on  old  acquaintance,  and  was  over- 
joyed at  seeing  Madame a  second  time.     It  was  the  mere  spirit 

of  good  fellowship,  and  the  excess  of  high  animal  spirits.  No  woman 
in  England  would  dream  of  such  an  extravagance,  who  was  not  mad 
or  drunk.  She  afterwards  followed  us  about  the  rooms ;  and  though 
she  rather  slunk  behind,  being  somewhat  abashed  by  our  evident  wish 
to  shake  her  off,  she  still  seemed  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  dart 
upon  some  one,  like  an  animal  whose  fondness  you  cannot  get  rid  of 
by  repeated  repulses.^  There  ia  a  childishness  and  want  of  self- 
control  about  die  Italians,  which  has  an  appearance  of  folly  or 
crazinets.  We  paased  a  group  of  women  on  the  road,  and  though 
there  was  something  odd  b  their  dress  and  manner,  it  was  not  for 
some  time  that  we  discovered  that  they  were  insane  persons,  walking 
out  under  the  charge  of  keeper*,  from  a  greater  degree  of  vacant 
vivacity,  or  thoughmil  abstraction  than  usual. 

To  return.  The  Collection  of  Pictures  in  the  Academy  is  worthy 
of  Italy  and  of  Bologna.  It  is  chiefly  of  the  Boiognese  school ;  or 
in  that  liike,  sombre,  shadowy  tone  that  seems  reSected  from  sacred 
subjects  or  from  legendary  lore,  that  corresponds  with  crucifixions 
and  martyrdoms,  that  points  to  skyey  glories  or  hovers  round  con- 
ventual gloom.  Here  is  the  St.  Cecilu  of  Raphael  (of  which  the 
engraving  conveys  a  faithful  idea),  several  Caraccis,  Domenichino's 
St.  Teresa,  and  his  St.  Peter  Martyr,  (a  respectable,  not  a  formidable 
rival  of  Titian's)  a  Sampson,  by  Guido  (an  ill-chosen  subject,  6ady 
coloured)  arkd  the  Five  Patron-Saints  of  Bologna,  by  the  same,  a 
very  large,  finely-palnted  and  impreasive  picture,  occupying  the  end 
of  the  Gallery.     Four  out  of  five  of  the  Saints  are  admirable  old 

I  Tfaey  lell  a  ilory  in  Parit  of  a  monkey  at  (he  Jirdm  det  Planwt,  that  wat 
aMcd  far  id  miicliieToui  tricki  and  dnire  to  tly  at  every  one.  Dr.  Call  obMrved 
the  organ  of  philanthropy  particularly  (troiig  in  the  beaM,  and  deiired  Che  keeper 
to  kt  him  looie,  when  be  ipiung  apon  the  Doctor,  aod  hugged  bim  round  the  neck 
with  the  greateat  ben-himmu  and  cordiality,  to  the  aitoniahment  of  the  keeper  and 
the  trinmph  of  craoiology  !     Some  men  art  M  tronbletome  *•  tome  aoimali  with 
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Monkish  faeada  (eren  their  very  cowli  seem  to  think] :  the  Dead 
Christ  aboTC  hat  a  fine  monumental  effect ;  and  the  whole  picture, 
compared  with  this  master's  general  style,  is  like  '  the  cathedral's 
gloom  and  choir,'  compared  with  sunny  smiles  and  the  shepherd's 
pipe  upon  the  mountains.  I  left  this  Gallery,  once  more  reconciled 
to  my  favourite  art.  Guido  also  gains  upon  me,  because  I  continually 
see  Bne  pictures  of  his.  '  By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them,'  is  a 
iair  rule  for  judging  of  painters  or  men. 

There  is  a  side  pavement  at  Bologna,  Modena,  and  most  of  the 
other  towns  in  Italy,  so  that  you  do  not  walk,  as  in  Paris,  in  continual 
dread  of  being  run  over.  The  shops  have  a  iteat  aniearaoce,  and  are 
well  supplied  with  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  fruit,  poultry, 
bread,  onions  or  garlick,  cheese  and  sausages.  The  butchers'  shops 
look  much  as  they  do  in  England.  There  is  a  technical  descriptioa 
of  the  chief  towns  in  Italy,  which  those  who  learn  the  Italian 
Grammar  are  told  to  get  by  heart — Genoa  la  tupaia,  Bologna  la 
Jolta,  Ravenna  Paii^a,  Fireme  la  bella,  Roma  la  taiUa.  Some  of 
these  I  have  seen,  and  others  not ;  and  those  that  I  have  not  seen 
seem  to  me  the  Buest.  Does  not  this  list  convey  as  good  an  idea  of 
these  places  as  one  can  well  have  ?  It  selects  some  one  distinct 
feature  of  them,  and  that  the  best.  Words  may  be  said,  after  all,  to 
be  the  finest  things  in  the  world.  Things  themselves  are  but  a 
lower  species  of  words,  exhibiting  the  grossDesaes  and  details  of 
matter.  Yet,  if  there  be  any  country  answering  to  the  description 
or  idea  of  it,  it  is  Italy ;  and  to  this  theory,  I  must  add,  the  Alps  are 
also  a  proud  exception. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

Wi  left  Bologna  on  our  way  to  Florence  in  the  afternoon,  that  we 
might  cross  the  Apeoines  the  following  day.  High  Mass  had 
been  celebrated  at  Bologna ;  it  was  a  kind  of  gala  day,  and  the  road 
was  lined  with  flocks  of  country-people  returning  to  their  homes.  At 
the  first  village  we  came  to  among  the  hills,  we  saw,  talking  to  her 
companions  by  the  road-side,  the  only  very  handsome  Italian  we  have 
yet  seen.  It  was  not  the  true  Italian  face  neither,  dark  and  oval, 
but  more  like  the  face  of  an  English  peasant,  with  heightened  grace 
and  animatiog,  with  sparkling  eyes,  white  teeth,  a  complexion 
breathing  health, 

'  And  when  she  spake, 

Betwixt  the  pearls  and  rubies  eaftty  brake 

A  Nlver  sound,  whicK  heavenly  music  teem'd  to  make.' 
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Our  Toiture  was  ascending  a  liill ;  and  a*  the  walked  by  the  side  of 
it  with  elastic  step,  and  a  bloom  like  the  snfRuiOD  of  a  rosy  cloud,  the 
sight  of  her  was  doubly  welcome,  in  this  land  of  dingy  complexions, 
squat  features,  scowling  eye-brows  and  round  shoulders. 

We  slept  at ,  nine  miles  from  Bologna,  and  set  off  early  the 

next  morning,  that  we  might  have  the  whole  day  before  us.  The 
moon,  which  had  lighted  on  us  on  our  way  the  preceding  evening, 
still  hung  over  the  western  horizon,  its  yellow  orb  nigh  dropping 
behbd  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  highest  Apennines,  while  the  sun 
was  rising  with  dazzling  splendour  behind  a  craggy  steep  that  over- 
hung the  frozen  road  we  were  passing  over.  The  white  tops  of  the 
Apenninea,  covered  with  hoar-frost  gleamed  in  the  misty  morning. 
There  was  a  delightful  freshness  and  novelty  in  the  scene.  The 
Apeninea  have  not  the  vastness  nor  the  unity  of  effect  of  the  Alps ; 
but  are  broken  up  into  a  number  of  abrupt  projecting  points,  that 
crossing  one  another,  and  presenting  new  combinations  as  the  traveller 
shifts  his  position,  produce,  though  a  less  sublime  and  imposing^  a 
more  varied  and  picturesque  effect.  A  brook  brawled  down  the 
precipice  on  the  road-side,  a  pine-tree  or  mountain-ash  hung  over  it, 
and  shewed  the  valley  below  in  a  more  distant,  airy  perspective ;  on 
the  point  of  a  rock  halfway  down  was  perched  some  village-spire  or 
ruined  battlement,  while  lumlets  and  farm-houees  were  sheltered  in 
the  bosom  of  the  vale  far  below :  a  pine-forest  rose  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  above,  or  a  bleak  tract  of  brown  heath  or  dark 
morass  was  contrasted  with  the  clear  pearly  tints  of  the  snowy  rtdges 
in  the  higher  distance,  above  which  some  still  loftier  peak  saluted  the 
sky,  tinged  with  a  rosy  light. — Such  were  nearly  the  features  of  the 
landscape  all  round,  and  for  several  miles ;  and  diongh  we  constantly 
ascended  and  descended  a  very  winding  road,  and  caught  an  object 
now  in  contact  with  one  part  of  the  scene,  now  giving  relief  to 
another,  at  one  time  at  a  considerable  distance  beneath  our  feet,  and 
soon  after  soaring  as  high  above  our  heads,  yet  the  elements  of  beauty 
or  of  wildnesB  being  the  same,  the  coup  iPail,  though  constantly 
changing,  was  as  often  repeated,  and  we  at  length  grew  tired  of  a 
scenery  that  still  seemed  another  and  the  same.  One  of  our 
pleasantest  employments  was  to  remark  the  teams  of  oxen  and  carts 
that  we  had  lately  passed,  winding  down  a  declivity  in  our  rear,  or 
suspended  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  that  on  the  spot  we  had 
mistaken  for  level  ground.  We  had  some  difficulty  too  with  our 
driver,  who  had  talked  gallantly  over-night  of  hiring  a  couple  of  oxen 
to  draw  us  up  the  monntain  ;  but  when  it  came  lo  tic  puih,  his  heart 
failed  him,  and  his  Swiss  economy  prevailed.  Id  addidon  to  his 
habitual  closeness,  the  windfall  of  the  ten  guineas,  which  was  beyond 
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deterniioeti  to  make  a  good  thing  of  his  present  jouraey.  He  pre- 
tended to  bargain  with  several  o£  the  owners,  but  &oro  his  beating 
them  down  to  the  lowest  fraction,  DOtliing  erer  came  of  it,  and  when 
from  the  thawing  of  the  ice  in  the  sun,  the  inconvenience  became 
urious,  so  that  we  were  sereral  times  obliged  to  get  out  and  walk,  to 
enable  the  horses  to  proceed  with  the  carriage,  he  said  it  was  too 
late.  The  country  now  grew  wilder,  and  the  day  gloomy.  It  was 
three  o'clock  before  we  sto^d  at  Pietra  Mala  to  have  our  luggage 
examined  on  entering  the  Tuscan  States;  and  here  we  resolved  to 
breakfast,  mstead  of  proceeding  four  miles  farther  to  Covigliaio, 
where,  though  we  did  not  choose  to  pass  the  night,  we  had  proposed 
to  regale  our  waking  imaginations  with  a  Umlling  recollection  of  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  the  spot,  at  ease  and  in  safety.  Our  reception 
at  Pietra  Mala  was  frightful  enough  i  the  rooms  were  cold  and  empty, 
and  we  were  met  with  a  vacant  stare  or  with  sullen  frowns,  in  lieu  of 
any  better  welcome.  I  have  since  thought  that  these  were  probably 
the  consequence  of  the  contempt  and  ill-humour  shewn  by  other 
English  travellers  at  the  desolateness  of  the  place,  and  the  apparent 
want  of  accommodation ;  for,  as  the  fire  of  brusliwood  was  lighted, 
and  the  eggs,  bread,  and  coffee  were  brought  in  by  degrees,  and  we 
expressed  our  satis&ction  in  them,  the  cloud  on  the  brow  of  our 
reluctant  entertainers  vanished,  and  melted  into  thankful  smiles. 
There  was  still  an  air  of  mystery,  of  bustle,  and  inattention  about 
the  honse;  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  passed  and 
repassed  through  our  sitting  room  to  an  inner  chamber  with  looks 
of^  anxiety  and  importance,  and  we  learned  at  length  that  the 
mistress  of  the  inn  had  been,  half  an  hour  before,  brought  to  bed 
of  a  fine  boy  ! 

We  had  now  to  mount  the  longest  and  steepest  ascent  of  the 
Apennioee ;  and  Jaques,  who  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  accounts 
of^the  state  of  the  road,  and  at  the  increasing  gloom  of  the  weather, 
by  a  great  effort  of  magnanimity  had  a  yoke  of  oxen  put  to,  and  after- 
wards another  horse,  to  drag  us  up  the  worst  part ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
could  £nd  an  excuse  he  dismissed  both,  and  we  crawled  and  stumbled 
on  as  before.  The  hills  were  covered  with  a  dense  cloud  of  sleet 
and  vapour  driven  before  the  blast,  that  wrapped  us  round,  and  hung 
like  a  blanket  or  (if  the  reader  pleases)  a  dark  curtain  over  the  more 
distant  range  of  mountains.  On  our  right  were  high  ledges  of  frown- 
ing rocks,  *  clond-clapt,'  and  the  summits  impervious  to  the  sight — on 
our  farthest  left,  an  opening  was  made  which  showed  a  milder  sky, 
evening  clouds  pillowed  on  rocks,  and  a  chain  of  lofty  peaks  basking 
in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  ;  between,  and  in  the  valley  below,  there 
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W3«  nothtog  to  be  seeo  but  mitt  and  crag  and  grim  deiolatioD  with  die 
lowering  symptoma  of  the  impending  gtonn.  We  felt  uncomfortable, 
for  the  increaMd  violence  of  the  wind  or  thickening  of  the  fog  would 
have  prcKnted  aerious  obstaclcB  to  our  farther  progrcM,  which  became 
every  moment  more  necessary  as  the  evening  closed  in — a*  it  was,  we 
only  »aw  a  few  yards  of  the  road  dininctly  before  ut,  which  cleared 
as  we  advanced  forward ;  and  at  the  side  there  was  sometimes  a 
precipice,  beyond  which  we  could  dietinguish  nothing  but  mist,  so 
that  we  seemed  to  be  travelling  along  the  edge  of  the  world.  The 
feeling  was  more  striking  than  agreeable.  Our  hones  were  blinded 
by  the  mist,  which  drove  fiiriously  against  them,  and  were  nearly 
exhausted  with  continued  exertion.  At  length,  when  we  had  arriTed 
near  the  very  top  of  the  mountain,  we  had  to  cross  a  few  yards  of 
very  slippery  ice,  which  became  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  and 
dimculKr. — The  horses  could  hardly  keep  their  feet  in  struning  to 
move  forward,  and  if  one  of  them  had  fallen  and  been  hurt,  the 
accident  might  have  detained  us  on  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  wtth- 
ont  any  aid  near,  or  made  it  so  late  that  the  descent  on  the  other  side 
would  have  been  dangerous.  Luckily,  a  desperate  elfort  succeeded, 
and  we  gained  the  summit  of  the  htll  without  accident.  We  had  still 
some  miles  to  go,  and  we  descended  rapidly  down  on  the  other  side, 
congratiJating  ourselves  that  we  had  day-light  to  distinguish  the  road 
from  the  abyss  that  often  skirted  it.  About  half-way  down  we 
emerged,  to  our  great  delight,  from  the  mist  (or  bromltard,  as  it  is 
called)  that  had  hitherto  enveloped  us,  and  the  valley  opened  at  our 
feet  in  dim  but  welcome  perspective.  We  proceeded  more  leisurely 
on  to  La  Maschere,  having  escaped  the  dangers  threatened  us  firom 
precipices  and  robbns,  and  drove  into  a  spacious  covered  court-yard 
belonging  to  the  ion,  where  we  were  safely  housed  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  folded  for  the  night.  The  inn  at  La  Maschere  is,  like  many 
of  the  inns  in  Italy,  a  set  of  wide  dilapidated  halls,  without  furniture, 
but  with  quantities  of  old  and  bad  pictures,  portraits  or  histories. 
The  people  (the  attendants  here  were  women)  were  obliging  and 
good-humoured,  though  we  could  procure  neither  eggs  nor  milk  with 
our  coffee,  but  were  compeUed  to  have  it  hlaci.  We  were  put  into 
a  sitting-room  with  three  beds  in  it  without  curtains,  as  they  had  no 
other  with  a  (ire-place  disengaged,  and  which,  with  the  coverlids  like 
horse-cloths,  and  the  strong  smell  of  the  leaves  of  Indian  com  with 
which  they  were  stuffed,  brought  to  one's  mind  the  idea  of  a  three- 
stalled  stable.  We  were  refreshed,  however,  for  we  slept  securely ; 
and  we  entered  upon  the  last  stage  betimes  the  following  day,  lets 
exhausted  than  we  had  been  by  the  first.  We  had  left  the  unqualified 
desolation  and  unbroken  irregularity  of  the  Apennines  behind  ds;  but 
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we  were  still  occasloaally  treated  with  a  rocky  clifT,  a  [uite-groTe,  a 
inouataiD-torreDt ;  while  there  was  no  eod  of  sloping  hills  with  old 
ruins  or  modem  villas  upon  them,  of  farm-houses  built  in  the  Tuscan 
taste,  of  gliding  streams  with  bridges  o»er  them,  of  meadow-grounds, 
and  thick  plantations  of  olives  and  cypresses  by  the  road  side. 

After  being  gratilied  for  some  hours  with  the  cultivated  beaun  of 
the  scene  (rendered  more  striking  by  contrast  with  our  late  penis), 
we  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  Florence,  which  lay 
under  us,  a  scene  of  enchantment,  a  city  planted  in  a  garden,  and 
resembling  a  rich  and  varied  suburb.  The  whole  presented  a  brilliant 
amphitheatre  of  hill  and  vale,  of  buildings,  groves,  and  terraces.  The 
circling  heights  were  crowned  with  sparkling  villas ;  the  varying 
landscape,  above  or  below,  waved  in  an  endless  succession  of  olive- 
grounds.  The  olive  is  not  unlike  the  common  willow  in  shape  or 
colour,  and  being  still  in  leaf,  gave  to  the  middle  of  winter  the  appear- 
ance of  a  grey  summer.  In  the  midst,  the  Duomo  and  other  churches 
raised  their  heads;  vineyards  and  olive-grounds  climbed  the  hills 
opposite  till  they  joined  a  snowy  ridge  of  Apennines  rising  above  the 
lop  of  Fcsole ;  one  plantation  or  row  of  trees  after  another  frbged 
the  ground,  like  rich  lace ;  though  you  saw  it  not,  there  flowed  the 
Arno;  every  thing  was  on  the  noblest  scale,  yet  finished  in  the 
minutest  pan — the  perfection  of  nature  and  of  art,  populous,  splendid, 
(iiU  of  life,  yet  simple,  airy,  embowered.  Florence  in  itself  is  inftrior 
to  Bologna,  and  some  other  towns ;  but  the  view  of  it  and  of  the 
immediate  neigh Emorhood  is  superior  to  any  I  have  seen.  It  is, 
indeed,  quite  delicious,  and  presents  an  endless  variety  of  enchanting 
walks.  It  is  not  merely  the  number  or  the  exquisiteness  or  admirable 
combination  of  the  objects,  their  forms  or  colour,  but  every  spot  is 
rich  in  associations  at  once  the  most  classical  and  romantic.  From 
my  liiend  L.  H.'s  house  at  Moiano,  you  see  at  one  view  the  village 
of  Setiniano,  Ixlonging  to  Michael  Angelo's  family,  the  house  in 
which  Machiavel  lived,  and  that  where  Boccaccio  wrote,  two  mined 

castles,  in  which  the  rival  families  of  the  Gerardeschi  and  the  

carried  on  the  most  deadly  strife,  and  which  seem  as  though  they 
might  still  rear  their  mouldering  heads  against  each  other  ;  and  not 
far  from  this  the  Valley  of  Ladia  (the  scene  of  The  Dccanuroa),  and 
Fesole,  with  the  mouotaios  of  Perugia  beyond.  With  a  view  like 
this,  one  may  think  one's  sight  'enriched,  in  Burns's  phrase.  On 
the  ascent  towards  Fesole  is  the  house  where  Galileo  lived,  and 
where  he  was  imprisoned  after  hit  release  from  the  Inquiution,  at  the 
time  Milton  saw  him.^     In  the  town  itself  are  Michael  Angelo's 

*  He  wu  confined  in  the  Inqniiltioa  about  • 
wu  pnt  to  the  tottute  ;  for  he  had  itruge  paini 
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housC)  the  Baptutery,  the  gates  of  which  he  thought  worthy  to  be 
the  gates  of  Paradise,  the  Daomo,  older  than  St.  Peter's,  the  ancient 
Palace  of  the  Medici  family,  the  Palace  PitiJ,  and  here  also  stands 
the  statue  that  'enchants  the  world.'  The  view  along  the  Arno  is 
certainly  delightful,  though  somewhat  confiued,  and  the  bridges  over 
it  crpteaque  and  old,  but  beautiful. 

The  streets  of  Florence  are  paved  entirely  with  flag-stones,  and  it 
has  an  odd  effect  at  first  to  see  the  horses  and  carriages  drive  over 
them.  You  get  out  of  their  way,  however,  more  easily  than  in  Paris, 
from  not  having  the  glipperiness  of  the  stones  to  contend  with.  The 
strceta  get  dirty  after  a  slight  shower,  and  the  next  day  you  have 
clouds  of  dust  again.  Many  of  the  narrower  streets  are  like  lofty 
paved  courts,  cut  through  a  solid  <]uarTy  of  stone.  In  general,  the 
public  buildings  are  old,  and  striking  chiefly  from  their  massiness  and 
the  quaintness  of  the  style  and  ornaments.  Florence  is  like  a  town 
that  has  survived  itself.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  remains  of  early 
and  rude  grandeur  ;  it  is  left  where  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Its  history  does  not  seem  brought  down  to  the  present  period.  On 
entering  it,  you  may  imagine  yourself  enclosed  in  a  besieged  town ;  if 
you  turn  down  any  of  its  inferior  streets,  you  feel  as  if  you  might 
meet  the  plague  still  lurking  there.  Even  the  walks  out  of  the  town 
are  mostly  between  high  stone-waits,  which  are  a  bad  substitute  for 
hedges.  The  best  and  most  fashionable  is  that  along  the  river-side ; 
and  the  gay  dresses  and  glittering  equipages  paswng  under  the  tall 
cedar-trees,  and  with  the  purple  hills  in  the  distance  for  a  back-ground, 
produce  a  delightful  effect,  particularly  when  seen  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  carriages  in  Florence  are  numerous  and 
splendid,  and  rival  those  in  London.  Lord  Burghersh's,  with  its 
six  horses  and  tall  footmen  in  line  liveries,  is  only  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  by  the  little  child  in  a  blue  velvet  hat  and  coat,  looking  out  at 
the  window.  The  Corso  on  Sundays,  and  on  other  high  days  and 
holidays,  is  filled  with  a  double  row  of  open  carriages,  like  the  ring 
in  Hyde-Park,  moving  slowly  in  opposite  directions,  in  which  you 
see  the  Hower  of  the  Florentine  nobility.  I  see  no  difference  between 
them  and  the  English,  except  that  they  are  darker  and  graver.  It 
was  Carnival-time  when  we  came,  and  the  town  presented  something 
of  the  same  scene  that  London  does  at  Bartholomew- Fair.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  people,  half  of  them  masked.  But  what 
soon  took  ofF  from  the  gaiety  of  the  motley  assemblage  was,  that  you 
found  that  the  masks  were  all  the  same.     There  was  great  observance 
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of  the  MMoOf  and  great  good-will  to  be  pleased,  bat  a  dearth  of  wit 
and  infentiDD.  Not  merely  the  umfomiity  of  the  masks  grew  tire- 
some, but  the  seeing  an  inllexible  pasteboard  couDteaance  moving 
about  upon  a  living  body  (and  without  any  thing  quaint  or  extravagant 
in  the  actions  of  the  person  to  justify  a  resort  to  so  grotesque  a 
disguise)  shocked  by  its  unmeaning  incongruity.  May-day  in  London 
is  a  ^Tourable  version  of  the  Carnival  here.  The  linery  of  the 
diimney-sweepers  is  an  agreeable  and  intelligibie  contrast  to  their 
usual  squalidness.  Their  three  days'  license  has  spirit,  noise,  and 
mirth  in  it ;  whereas  the  dull  eccentricity  and  mechanical  antics  of 
the  Carnival  are  drawled  out  till  they  are  merged  without  any 
violent  effort  in  the  solemn  farce  of  Lent.  It  had  been  a  fine 
season  this  year,  and  it  is  said  that  the  ditFerence  between  a 
good  season  and  a  bad  one  to  the  trades-people  is  so  great,  that  jt 
pays  the  rent  of  their  houses.  No  one  is  allowed  to  wear  a 
mask,  after  Lent  commences,  and  the  priests  never  mask.  There 
is  no  need  that  they  should.  There  is  no  ringing  of  beUs  here 
as  with  us  (triple  bob-majors  have  not  sent  their  cheering  sound 
into  the  heart  of  Italy)  ;  but  during  the  whole  ten  days  or  fort- 
night that  the  Carnival  continues,  there  is  a  noise  and  jangling  of 
bells,  such  as  is  made  by  the  idle  boys  m  a  country  town  on 
our  Shrove  Tuesday.  We  could  not  tell  exactly  what  to  make 
of  the  striking  of  the  clocks  at  first :  at  eight  they  struck  two ;  at 
twelve  six.  We  thought  they  were  put  back  to  prevent  the  note 
of  time,  or  were  thrown  into  confiision  to  accord  with  the  license  of 
the  occasion.  A  day  or  two  cleared  up  the  mystery,  and  we  found 
that  the  clocks  here  (at  least  those  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood) 
counted  the  hours  by  sixes,  instead  of  going  on  to  twelve — which 
method,  when  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  saves  time  and  patience 
in  telling  the  hour.  I  have  only  heard  of  two  masks  that  seemed  to 
have  any  point  or  humour  in  them ;  and  one  of  these  was  not  a 
mask,  bat  a  person  who  went  about  with  his  face  uncovered,  but 
keeping  it,  in  spite  of  every  thing  he  saw  or  heard,  in  the  same 
unmoved  position  as  if  it  were  a  mask.  The  other  was  a  person 
BO  oddly  disguised,  that  you  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him, 
whether  he  were  man  or  woman,  beast  or  bird,  and  who,  pretending  to 
be  equally  at  a  loss  himself,  went  about  asking  every  one,  if  they  could 
tell  him  what  he  was?  A  Neapolitan  nobleman  who  was  formerly 
in  England  (Count  Acetto),  carried  the  liberty  of  masking  too  far. 
He  went  to  the  English  Ambassador's  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk, 
carrying  a  bundle  of  wood  at  hie  back,  with  a  woman's  legs  peeping 
out,  and  written  on  a  large  label,  '  Provision  for  the  Convent.  The 
clergy,  it  is  said,  interfered,  and  he  has  been  exiled  to  Locca.     Lord 
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Burghenh  remonttrMed  Icndly  at  this  n^,  aa  a  rtoladon  of  the 
dignity  and  prinlegea  of  AmbaMadors.  The  offence,  whatercr  it 
wat,  waa  committed  at  his  houK,  aod  the  English  Ambasaador'a 
house  is  supposed  to  be  in  England — the  absentees  here  were  alarmed, 
for  at  this  rate  strangers  might  be  sent  out  of  the  town  at  an 
hoar's  notice  for  a  jest.  The  Count  called  in  person  on  the  Grand 
Duke,  who  shook  him  kindly  by  the  hand — the  Countess  Rinuccini 
demanded  aa  interTiew  with  the  Grand  Duchess — but  the  clergy 
must  be  respected,  and  the  Count  has  been  sent  away.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  bustle  about  it — ask  the  opinion  of  a  dry 
Scotchman,  who  judges  of  erery  thing  by  precedent,  and  he  will  telt 
you,  '  It  is  just  like  our  AUtn  Bill.'  It  is  a  rule  here  that  a  priest 
is  nerer  brought  upon  the  stage.  How  do  they  contrive  to  act  our 
Romeo  and  JaUet  i  Moli^e's  Tartitffe  is  not  a  priest,  but  merely  a 
saint.  When  this  play  was  forbidden  to  be  acted  a  second  time  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  audience  loudly  demanded  the 
reason  of  its  being  withdrawn,  Molidre  came  forward  and  said, 
'  Mmineur  Pjlrcbeviqut  m  veut^u  ya'il  tmt  joue  ? '  This  was  a 
hundred  and  lifty  years  ago.  With  so  much  wit  and  sense  in  the 
world  one  wonders  that  there  are  any  Tartoffes  left  in  it;  but  for  the 
last  hundred  and  lifty  years,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  have  had  but 
an  uneasy  life  of  it. 

Lent  is  not  kept  here  very  strictly.  The  streets,  however,  have 
rather  a  *  fishy  fiime  '  in  consequence  of  it ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  use  of  garlick,  tobacco,  clovn  and  oil  gives  a  medicated  t^nt  to 
the  air.  The  number  of  pilgrims  to  Rome,  at  this  season,  is 
diminished  from  80  or  90,000  a  century  ago,  to  a  few  hundreds  at 
present.  We  passed  two  on  the  road,  with  their  stalF  and  scrip  and 
motlejr  attire.  I  did  not  look  at  them  with  any  particle  of  respect. 
The  impression  was,  that  they  were  either  knaves  or  fools.  The 
farther  they  come  on  this  errand,  the  more  you  have  a  right  to 
suspect  their  motives,  not  that  I  by  any  means  suppose  these  are 
always  bad — but  those  who  signalise  their  zeal  by  such  long  marches 
obtain  not  only  absolution  for  the  past,  but  extraordinary  indulgence 
for  the  fiiture,  so  that  if  a  person  meditate  any  baseness  or  mischief, 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  is  his  high  road  to  it.  The  Popish  religion  is 
a  convenient  cloak  for  crime,  an  embroidered  robe  for  virtue.  It 
makes  the  essence  of  good  and  ill  to  depend  on  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  places  these  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  for  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  welfare  of  the  church.  Their  path  to  Heaven  is  a  kind 
of  gallery  directly  over  the  path  to  Hell ;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  same 
road,  only  that  at  the  end  of  it  you  kneel  down,  lift  up  your  hands 
and  eyes,  and  say  yon  hare  gone  wrong,  and  yon  are  admitted  into 
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the  right-hand  gat^  inttead  of  the  leil-haiid  one.  Hell  is  said,  in 
the  ttroDg  laogu^e  of  controTcraa]  divioi^,  to  be  '  paved  with  good 
intentioDB.'  HeaveD,  according  to  some  fanatical  creeds,  is  '  paved 
vrith  mock-professioDB.'  Devotees  and  proseiytCB  are  passed  on  like 
wretched  paupers,  with  false  certificates  of  merit,  t^  hypocrites  and 
bigots,  who  consider  submission  to  their  opinions  and  power  as  more 
than  equivalent  to  a  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  reason  or  the  will 
of  God.  All  this  is  charged  with  being  a  great  piece  of  cant  and 
imposture :  it  is  not  more  so  than  human  nature  itself.  Popery  is 
taid  to  be  a  makc-beKeve  reli^on :  man  is  a  mait-beluve  animal — he 
is  never  so  truly  himself  as  when  be  is  acting  a  part ;  he  is  ever  at  war 
with  himself— his  theory  with  bis  practice — what  he  would  be  (and 
therefore  pretends  to  be)  with  what  be  is;  and  Popery  is  an 
admirable  receipt  to  reconcile  bis  higher  and  his  lower  nature  in 
a  beautiful  eqtuvaque  or  douhU-aamdre  of  forms  and  mysteries, — the 
palpableness  of  sense  with  the  dim  abstractions  of  faith,  the  in- 
dnlgence  of  passion  with  the  atonement  of  confession  and  abject 
repentance  when  the  lit  is  over,  the  debasement  of  the  actual  with 
the  elevation  of  the  ideal  part  of  man's  nature,  the  Pagan  with  the 
Christian  religion ;  to  subetitnte  lip-service,  genuflection b,  adoration 
of  images,  counting  of  beads,  repeating  of  jitiei  for  useful  works 
or  pure  intentions,  and  to  get  rid  at  once  of  all  moral  obligation,  of 
all  self-control  and  self-respect,  by  the  proxy  of  maudlin  superstition, 
by  a  slavish  submission  to  priests  and  saints,  by  prostrating  ourselves 
before  them,  and  entreating  them  to  take  our  sinB  and  weaknesses 
upon  them,  and  snpplv  us  with  a  saving  grace  (at  the  expence  of 
a  routine  of  empty  forms  and  words)  out  of  the  abundance  of 
thrir  merits  and  imputed  righteousness.  This  religion  suits  the 
pride  and  weakness  of  man's  intellect,  the  indolence  of  his 
will,  the  cowardlmesB  of  his  fears,  the  vanity  of  his  hopes,  his 
disposition  to  reap  the  profits  of  a  good  thing  and  leave  the  trouble 
to  others,  the  magnificence  of  his  pretmuons  with  the  meanness 
of  his  performance,  the  pampering  of  his  passions,  the  stifiiog 
of  his  remorse,  the  making  sure  of  this  world  and  the  next,  the 
saving  of  hia  soul  and  the  comforting  of  his  body.  It  is  adapted 
equally  to  kings  and  people — to  those  who  love  power  or  dread  it — 
who  look  up  to  others  as  Gods,  or  who  would  trample  them  under 
their  feet  as  reptiles — to  the  devotees  of  show  and  sound,  or  the 
visionary  and  gloomy  recluse — to  the  hypocrite  and  bigot — to  saints 
or  sinners — to  fools  or  knaves — to  men,  women,  and  children.  In 
short,  its  success  is  owing  to  this,  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  bitter  sweets 
— that  it  is  a  remedy  that  soothes  the  disease  it  affects  to  cure- 
that  it  is  not  an  antidote,  but  a  vent  for  the  peccant  humours,  the 
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follies  and  vices  of  mankind,  with  a  salvo  in  favour  of  appearances, 
a  reserve  of  loftier  aspirations  (whenever  it  is  convenieot  to  resort  to 
them),  and  a  fonnal  recognition  of  certain  general  principles,  ai  a 
courtesy  of  speech,  or  a  conpromiee  between  the  understanding  and 
the  passions!  Omne  tuRl  punctum.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  it,  but  that  it  is  contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense ;  and 
even  were  they  to  prevail  over  it,  some  other  absurdity  would  start 
Dp  in  its  stead,  not  less  mischievous  but  less  amusing ;  for  num  can- 
not exist  long  without  having  scope  given  to  his  propensity  to  the 
marvelloos  and  contradictory.  Methodism  with  us  is  only  a  battard 
kind  of  Popery,  with  which  the  rabble  are  intoxicated;  and  to 
which  even  the  mistresses  of  Kings  might  resort  (but  for  its 
vulgarity)  Co  repair  faded  charms  with  divine  graces,  to  exchange 
the  sighs  of  passion  for  the  tears  of  a  no  less  luxurious  repentance, 
and  to  exert  one  more  act  of  power  by  making  proselytes  of  their 
royal  paramours ! 

The  PojHsh  calendar  is  but  a  transpoution  of  the  Pa^u)  Mythology. 
The  images,  shrines,  and  pictures  of  the  Virpo  Mary,  that  we  meet 
at  the  coiner  of  every  street  or  turning  of  a  road,  are  not  of  modem 
date,  but  coeval  with  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  superatitioos. 
There  were  the  same  shrines  and  images  formerly  dedicated  to  Flora, 
or  Ceres,  or  Pomona,  and  the  flowers  and  the  um  still  remain.  The 
oaths  of  (he  common  people  are  to  this  day  more  Heathen  than 
Catholic.  They  swear  '  By  the  countenance  of  Bacchus  ' — '  By  the 
heart  of  Diana.  A  knavish  innkeeper,  if  you  complain  of  the  bad- 
ness of  his  wine,  swears  '  Per  Bacco  e  per  Dh,'  '  By  Bacchus  and  by 
God,  that  it  is  good ! '  I  wonder  when  the  change  in  the  forms  (» 
image-worship  took  place  in  the  old  Roman  States,  and  what  effect  it 
had.  I  used  formerly  to  wonder  bow  or  when  the  people  in  the 
monntains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  who  live  in  solitude* 
to  which  the  town  of  Keswick  is  ihe  paSle  tuorld,  and  its  lake  '  the 
Leman-Lake,'  first  passed  from  Popery  to  Protestantism,  what 
difference  it  made  in  them  at  the  time,  or  has  done  to  the  present 
day  i  The  answer  to  this  question  would  go  a  good  way  to  shew 
how  little  the  common  people  know  of  or  care  for  any  theory  of 
religion,  considered  merely  as  such.  Mr.  Southey  is  on  ^e  spot,  and 
might  do  something  towards  a  solution  of  the  diiGculty  ! 

Customs  come  round.  I  was  surprised  to  find,  at  d)e  Hotel  of  the 
Four  Natiaiu,  where  we  stopped  the  two  first  days,  chat  we  could 
have  a  pudding  for  dinner  (a  thing  that  is  not  to  be  had  in  all  France)  ; 
and  I  concluded  this  was  a  luxury  which  the  Italians  had  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  from  the  inOux  of  the  English,  and  the  loudness  of 
their  demands  for  comfort.     I  understand  it  is  more  probable  that 
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this  dish  is  iodigcDouR  rather  than  naturalized ;  and  that  we  got  it 
from  them  io  the  time  of  Queeo  Elizabeth,  when  our  intercourse  with 
Italy  was  more  frequent  than  it  was  with  France.  We  might  have 
remained  at  the  Four  Nalioru ;  for  eighteen  francs  3  day,  living  in 
a  very  sumptuous  maooer ;  but  we  have  removed  to  apanmenti  fitted 
up  in  the  English  fashion,  for  teo  piastres  (two  guineas)  a  month, 
and  where  the  whole  of  our  expenses  for  boiled  and  roast,  with 
English  cups  and  saucers  and  steamed  potatoes,  does  not  come  to 
thirty  shillings  a  week.  We  have  every  English  comfort  with 
clearer  ur  and  a  finer  country.  It  was  exceedingly  cold  when  we  first 
came,  and  we  felt  it  the  more  irom  impatieDce  ioA  disappointment. 
From  the  thinness  of  the  air  there  was  a  feeling  of  nak^fness  about 
you ;  you  seemed  as  if  placed  in  an  empty  receiver.  Not  a  particle 
of  warmth  or  feeling  was  left  in  your  whole  body :  it  was  just  as  if 
the  spirit  of  cold  had  penetrated  every  part;  one  might  be  said  to  be 
vitrified.  It  is  now  milder  (Feb.  23),  and  like  April  weather  in 
England.  There  ii  a  balmy  lightness  and  vernal  freshness  in  the 
air.  Might  I  once  more  see  the  coming  on  of  Spring  as  «st  in  the 
spring-time  of  my  life,  it  would  be  here !  I  cannot  speak  to  the 
subject  of  manners  in  this  place,  except  as  to  outward  appearances, 
which  are  the  same  as  in  a  country  town  in  England.  Judging  by 
the  ^shtonable  test  on  this  subject,  they  must  be  very  bad  and 
desperate  indeed ;  for  oooe  of  that  stream  of  prostitution  flows  down 
the  streets,  that  in  the  British  metropolis  is  supposed  to  purify  the 
morality  of  private  families,  and  to  carry  off  every  taint  of  grossness  or 
licentiousness  from  the  female  heart.  Cecisbeism  still  prevails  here, 
less  in  the  upper,  more  in  the  lower  classes ;  and  may  serve  as  a  subject 
for  the  English  to  vent  their  spleen  and  outrageous  love  of  rirtue  upon. 
Fesole,  that  makes  so  striking  a  point  of  view  near  Florence,  was 
one  of  the  twelve  old  Tuscan  cities  that  existed  before  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  and  afterwards  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  them.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  origioally  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  that 
came  over  with  Cecrops,  and  others  go  back  to  the  time  of  Japhet  or 
to  Hesiod's  theogony.  Florence  was  not  founded  dll  long  after.  It 
is  said  to  have  occupied  the  three  conical ly-shaped  hills  which  stand 
about  three  miles  from  Florence.  Here  was  fought  the  last  great 
battle  between  Catiline  and  the  Senate;  and  here  the  Romans 
beueged  and  starved  to  death  an  army  of  the  Goths.  It  is  a  place 
of  the  highest  antiquity  and  renown,  but  it  does  not  bear  the  stamp 
of  anything  extraordinary  upon  its  face.  You  stand  upon  a  bleal^ 
rockv  hill,  without  suspecting  it  to  have  been  the  centre  of  a  thronged 

Sipnlation,  the  seat  of  battles  and  of  mighty  events  in  eldest  times. 
0  yon   pass  through  cities    and    stately   palaces,   and  cannot  be 
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perniaded  thu,  one  daj,  no  tnce  of  them  will  be  left.  Italy  is  not 
IsTOnrable  to  the  look  of  age  or  of  length  of  time.  The  ravages  of 
the  climate  are  less  fatal ;  the  oldest  places  seem  rather  deserted  thao 
mouldering  into  ruin,  and  the  youth  and  beauty  of  smrounding 
objects  mixes  itself  up  eren  with  the  traces  of  deTastatioo  and  decay. 
The  monuments  of  antiquity  appear  to  enjoy  a  green  old  age  in  the 
midst  of  the  smiling  productions  of  modern  civilization.  The  gloom 
of  the  seasons  does  not  at  any  rate  add  its  weight  to  the  gloom  and 
andqui^.  It  was  in  Italy,  I  believe,  that  Milton  had  the  spirit  and 
bnoyaocy  of  imagination  to  write  hie  Latin  sonnet  on  the  Platonic 
idea  of  die  archetype  of  the  world,  where  he  describes  the  shadowy 
cave  in  which  *  dwelt  Eternity '  ^otiora  eltrmlat),  and  ridicules  the 
apprehension  that  Nature  could  ever  grow  old,  or  '  shake  her  starry 
head  with  palsy.'  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  there  it  more  of 
the  germ  of  Paradise  Lost  in  the  author's  early  Ladn  poems,  than  in 
his  early  English  oneit  which  are  in  a  atraio  rather  playfiil  and 
tender,  than  stately  or  sublime.  It  is  said  that  several  of  Milton's 
Poems,  which  he  wrote  at  this  period,  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in 
the  libraries  in  Florence ;  but  it  is  probable  that  if  so,  they  are  no 
more  than  duplicates  of  those  already  known,  which  he  gave  to 
friends.  His  reputadon  here  was  high,  and  delightful  to  think  of; 
and  a  volume  was  dedicated  to  him  by  Malatesta,  a  poet  of  the  day, 
and  a  friend  of  Redi — *  To  the  ingenuous  and  learned  young  Engli^- 
nian,  John  Milton.'  When  one  thinks  of  the  poor  figure  which  oar 
countrymen  often  make  abroad,  and  also  of  the  supposed  reserved  habits 
and  puritanical  sourness  of  our  great  English  Epic  Poet,  one  is  a  little 
in  pain  for  his  reception  among  foreigners  and  surprised  at  his  success, 
for  which,  perhaps,  his  other  accomplishments  (as  his  skill  in  music) 
and  his  personal  advantages,  may,  in  some  measure,  account.  There 
is  another  consideradon  to  be  added,  which  is,  that  Milton  did  not 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  addressing  foreigners  m  their  nadve 
tongue,  but  conversed  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  Ladn.  That  was 
surely  the  polite  and  aiviahle  age  of  letters,  when  the  learned  ^ke  a 
common  and  well-known  tongue,  instead  of  petty,  huckstering,  Gothic 
dialects  of  difTerent  nadons  J  Now,  every  one  who  u  not  a  French- 
man, or  who  does  not  gabble  French,  is  no  better  than  a  stammerer 
or  a  changeling  out  of  bis  own  country.  I  do  not  complain  of  this 
as  a  very  great  grievance ;  but  it  certainly  prevents  those  far-famed 
meedngs  between  learned  men  of  different  nadons,  which  are  recorded 
in  history,  as  of  Sir  Thomas  More  with  Erasmus,  and  of  Milton  with 
the  philosophers  aiKl  poets  of  Italy. 

'  Sweet  is  the  dialect  of  Ano'i  vale : 
Though  half  ctntumed,  I  gladly  turn  to  hear.' 
si8 
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So  Dante  makes  one  of  his  heroes  exclaim.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
or  (peak  one's  native  tongue  when  abroad  i  bat  pouibly  the  language 
of  that  higher  and  adopted  country,  which  was  familiar  to  the  scholar 
of  former  dmea,  sounded  even  sweeter  to  the  ear  of  friendship  or  of 


CHAPTER  XVII 

The  6Tst  thing  yon  do  when  you  get  to  a  town  abroad  is  to  go  to  the 
Post-ofiice  in  expectadon  of  letterS)  which  you  are  sure  not  to  receive 
exactly  in  proportion  as  you  are  anxious  to  have  them.  Friends  at 
a  distance  have  you  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  they  let  you  know  it,  if 
they  will  let  you  know  nothing  else.  There  is  in  this  a  love  of 
power  or  of  contradicdon,  and  at  the  tame  ume  a  want  of  imagina- 
tion. They  cannot  change  places  with  you,  or  an[^KMe  how  yon 
can  be  so  much  at  a  loss  about  what  is  so  obvious  to  them.  It 
seems  pntung  them  to  unnecessary  trouble  to  transmit  a  self-evident 
truth  (which  it  is  upon  the  spot)  a  thousand  miles  (where  it  becomes 
a  discovery).  You  have  this  comfort,  however,  under  the  delay  of 
letters,  that  they  have  no  bad  news  to  send  yon,  or  you  would  hear 
of  it  in  an  instant. 

When  you  arc  disappointed  of  your  letters  at  the  posi-ofEce  at 
Florence,  you  turn  round,  and  find  yourself  in  the  square  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  with  the  old  Palace  opposite  to  yon,  aocl  a  number 
of  colossal  statues,  bleached  in  the  open  air,  in  front  of  it.  They 
seem  a  species  of  huge  Btone-masonry.  What  is  your  surprise  to 
learn,  that  they  are  the  Hercules  of  Bandinetlo,  and  the  David  of 
Michael  Angelo !  Not  far  from  these,  is  the  Perseus  of  Benvennto 
Cellini,  which  he  makes  such  a  fais  about  in  his  Life.i  It  is  of 
bronze.  After  a  great  deal  of  cabal,  before  he  was  employed  <» 
this  work,  and  great  hostility  and  disagreeable  obstacles  thrown  in 
his  way  in  the  progress  of  it,  he  at  length  finished  the  mould,  and 
prepared  to  cast  the  figure.  He  found  that  the  copper  which  he 
had  at  first  thrown  in  did  not  work  kindly.  After  one  or  two 
visits  to  the  furnace,  he  grew  impatient,  and  seizing  on  all  the  lead, 
iron,  and  brass  he  could  lay  bis  hands  on  in  the  house,  threw  it 
pell-mell,  and  in  a  fit  of  denwration,  into  the  melting  mass,  and 
retired  to  wait  the  result.      After  passing  an  hour  in  the  greatest 

'  The  jewclleri'  (bopt  on  the  bridge,  m  one  of  which  he  «■■  brought  np,  atill 
temain.  The  Rape  of  the  Sabinei,  by  JoIid  ot  BotogDi,  near  Benvennto'*  Peneut, 
ii  in  idmirable  group  i  nothing  can  erceed  the  fleihineit  and  wftened  contonrt  of 
the  femile  fignre,  Keo  in  every  direction. 
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a^tatioDf  he  retamed ;  and  iaBpccting  the  cast,  to  hii 
ditcorered  it  to  be  smooth  and  perfect,  without  a  flaw  in  any  part, 
except  a  dbt  in  the  heel.  He  then  sat  down  to  enjoy  his  triumph 
over  his  eneinies,  and  to  devour  a  cold  chicken  (which  be  had 
provided  for  hit  supper)  with  vast  compoBure  aad  rehsh.  It  is  a 
pity  that  a  work  produced  uoder  such  auEpicious  circumstancM  does 
Dot  altogether  answer  the  romantic  expectations  formed  of  it.  There 
is  something  petty  and  forced  about  it ;  and  it  smells  of  the  gold- 
smith's and  jeweller's  shop.  I  would  rather  see  the  large  silTer 
Tase,  richly  embossed  by  him  with  groups  of  flowers  and  figures, 
which  was  ordered  by  the  Pope  and  placed  under  his  table  for  the 
Cardinals  and  other  guests  to  throw  their  bones  into,  instead  of 
throwing  them  on  the  floor  for  the  dogs  to  pick  up,  as  had  hitherto 
been  the  custom — a  fine  proof  of  the  mingled  barbarism  and  refine- 
ment of  those  days.^  B«iTenuto  was  a  character  and  a  genius,  and 
more  of  a  character  than  of  a  genius ;  for,  after  alt,  the  greatest 
geniuses  are  '  men  of  no  mark  or  likelihood.'  Their  strongest 
impulses  are  not  personal,  but  pass  out  of  themselves  into  the 
universe  J  nor  do  they  waste  their  energies  upon  their  private  whims 
and  perverse  peculiarities.  In  Baodinello  one  does  not  look  for 
much;  he  was  never  much  esteemed,  and  is  made  a  butt  of  by 
BenvcDuto  Cellini.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  a  eomnumflaa  or 
barbarous  piece  of  work  by  Michael  Aogelo  r  The  David  is  at  if 
a  large  mass  of  solid  marble  fell  upon  one's  head,  to  crush  one's 
faith  in  great  names.  It  looks  like  an  awkward  overgrown  actor 
at  one  of  our  minor  theatres,  without  his  clothes :  the  head  is  too 
big  for  the  body,  and  it  has  a  helpless  expression  of  distress.  The 
Bacchus  in  the  Gallery,  by  the  same  artist,  is  no  better.  It  is  pot- 
hd^d,  lank,  and  with  a  sickly,  mawkish  aspect.  Both  these  statues 
were,  it  is  true,  done  when  he  was  very  young ;  and  the  latter,  when 
finished,  he  buried  underground,  and  had  it  dug  up  as  an  antique, 
and  when  it  was  pronounced  by  the  •nirtuoii  of  the  day  to  be  superior 
to  any  thing  in  modem  art,  he  produced  the  arm  (which  he  had 
broken  off),  and  claimed  it  as  his  own,  to  the  confusion  of  his 
adversaries.  Such  ii  the  story ;  and  under  the  safeguard  of  this 
tradition,  it  has  passed,  criticism-proof.  There  are  two  pictures 
here  attributed  to  tbie  great  artist ;  one  in  the  Gallery,  and  another 
in  the  Palace  Pitti,  of  The  Faiti,  which  are  three  meagre,  dry, 
mean-looking  old  women.  I  shall  not  return  to  this  subject  till 
I  get  to  the  Vatican,  and  then  I  hope  to  tell  a  different  story. 
Nothing  more  casts  one  down  than  to  find  an  utter  disproportion 
between  the  reality  and  one's  previous  conceptions  in  a  case  of  this 

'  See  Ml  Memoirs  «f  hinuelf,  Islelj  re-trsnilatcd  bjr  ThoDat  Koie«e,  E*^. 
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kind,  when  one  bas  been  brooding  all  one's  life  over  an  idea  of 
greatneai.  If  one  could  sneak  off  with  one's  disappointment  in  one's 
pocket,  and  say  notbiDg  about  it,  or  whisper  it  to  the  reeds,  or  bury 
It  in  a  hole,  or  throw  it  into  the  river  (Arno),  where  no  one  would 
fish  it  up,  it  would  not  signify ;  but  to  be  obliged  to  note  it  in  one's 
common-place  book,  and  publish  it  to  all  the  world,  'tis  Tillainous ! 
It  ia  well  one  can  turn  from  disagreeable  thoughts  like  these  to  a 
landscape  of  Titian's  (the  Holy  Family  at  the  Pitti  Palace).  A 
green  bank  in  the  fore-ground  presents  a  pastoral  scene  of  sheep  and 
cattle  reposing  j  then  you  have  the  deep  green  of  the  middle  distance, 
then  the  blue-topped  bills,  and  the  golden  sky  beyond,  with  the  red 
branches  of  an  autumn  wood  rising  into  it  j  and  in  the  feces  of  the 
bending  group  you  see  the  tints  of  the  evening  sky  reflected,  and  the 
freshness  of  the  landscape  breathed  on  their  features.  The  depth  and 
harmony  of  colouring  in  natural  objects,  relined  in  passing  through 
the  painter's  mind,  mellowed  by  the  hand  of  time,  has  acquired  the 
softness  and  shadowy  brilliancy  of  a  dream,  and  while  you  gaze  at  it, 
yon  seem  to  be  entranced  1     But  to  take  things  somewhat  more  in 

One  of  the  striking  things  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence  (given  to 
the  City  by  one  of  the  Medici  Family)  is  the  Collection  of  Antique 
Busts.  The  Statues  of  Gods  are  the  poetry  of  the  an  of  that  period. 
The  busta  of  men  and  women  handed  down  to  us  are  the  history  of 
the  species.  You  see  the  busts  of  Vicellius  (whose  throat  seems 
bursting  with  'the  jowl'  and  a  dish  of  lampreys),  Galba,  Trajan, 
Augustus,  Julia,  Faustina,  Messalina ;  and  you  ask,  were  there  real 
beings  like  these  existing  two  thousand  years  ago?  It  is  an  exten- 
,  sion  of  the  idea  of  humanity  i  and  '  eyen  in  death  there  is  animation 
too.'  History  is  vague  and  shadowy,  but  sculpture  gives  life  and 
body  to  it ;  the  names  and  letters  in  time-worn  books  start  up  real 
people  in  marUe,  and  you  no  longer  doubt  their  identity  with  the 
present  race.  Nature  produced  forms  then  as  perfi:ct  as  she  does 
now. — Forsyth  and  others  have  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  busts,  and  to  shew  that  few  of  them  can  be  traced  with 
certainty  to  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  That  with  me  is 
not  the  question.  The  interesting  point  is  not  to  know  •who  they 
were,  but  thai  they  were.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  busta  of 
people  living  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  is  all  that  my  moral 
demands.  As  to  individual  character,  it  would  be  aa  well  sometimes 
to  find  it  involved  in  obscurity ;  for  some  of  the  peraona  are  better 
looking  than  for  the  tmth  of  physiognomy  they  ought  to  be.  Nero 
is  as  handsome  a  gendeman  as  his  eulogists  could  wish  him  to  be. 
The  tmth  is,  that  what  pleases  me  in  these  busta  and  othera  of  the 
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same  kiod  that  I  have  seen  is,  that  tbejr  very  much  roemble  Englitb 
people  of  aense  and  edncatioD  in  die  present  day,  only  with  more 
regolai  features.  They  are  grave,  thoughtfid,  unafiected.  There 
is  not  a  face  among  them  that  you  could  mistake  for  a  French  &cc. 
These  fine  old  heads,  in  short,  confirm  one  in  the  idea  of  general 
humanity:  French  faces  stagger  one's  &ith  in  the  species! 

There  are  two  long  galleries  enriched  with  busts  and  statues  of  the 
most  interesting  descnption,  with  a  series  of  productions  of  the  eajly 
Florentine  school,  the  Flying  Mercury  of  John  of  Bologna,  &c.  j  and 
in  a  room  near  the  centre  (called  the  Tribune)  stands  the  Venus  of 
Medici,  with  some  other  statues  and  pictures  not  unworthy  to  do  her 
homage.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  of  the  Venus,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  say  much  where  all  the  world  hare  already  formed  an 
opinion  for  thnuselTes ;  yet,  perhaps,  this  opinion,  which  seems  the 
most  universal,  is  the  least  so,  and  the  opinion  of  ail  the  world  means 
that  of  DO  one  individual  in  it.  The  end  of  criticism,  however,  is 
rather  to  direct  attention  to  objects  of  taste,  than  to  dictate  to  it. 
Besides,  one  has  seen  the  Venus  so  often  and  in  so  many  shapes,  that 
custom  hat  blinded  one  equally  to  its  merits  or  defects.  Instead  of 
giving  ao  opinion,  one  is  disposed  to  turn  round  and  ask,  '  What  do 
jott  thmk  of  it?'  It  is  like  a  passage  in  the  'Elegant  Extracts,' 
which  one  has  read  and  admired,  till  one  does  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it,  or  how  to  affix  any  ideas  to  the  words :  beauty  and 
sweetness  end  in  an  unmeaning  commonpbce !  If  I  might,  notwith- 
standing, hazard  a  hyper-criticism,  I  should  say,  that  it  is  a  little  too 
much  like  an  exquisite  marble  doll.  I  should  conjecture  (for  it  is 
only  conjecture  where  familiarity  has  neutralized  the  capacity  of 
judging)  that  there  is  a  want  of  sentiment,  of  character,  a  balance 
of  pretensions  as  well  as  of  attitude,  a  good  deal  of  insipidity,  and  ao 
over-gentility.  There  is  no  expression  of  mental  refinement,  nor 
much  of  voluptuous  blandishment.  There  is  great  soitness,  sweetness, 
symmetry,  and  timid  grace — a  faultless  lameness,  a  negative  perfec- 
tion. The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  positively  bad,  a  theatrical  coxcomb, 
and  ill-made ;  I  mean  compared  with  the  Theseus.  The  great 
objection  to  the  Venus  is,  that  the  form  has  not  the  true  feminine 
proportions ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  large  in  the  lower  limbs,  t«t  tapers 
too  much  to  a  point,  so  that  it  wants  firmness  and  a  sort  of  indolent 
repose  (the  proper  attribute  of  woman),  and  seems  as  if  the  least 
thbg  would  overset  it.  In  a  word,  the  Venus  ia  a  very  beautifiil 
toy,  but  not  the  Goddess  of  Love,  or  even  of  Beauty.  It  is  not  the 
statue  Pygmalion  fell  in  love  with  j  nor  did  any  man  ever  wish  or 
bncy  his  mistress  to  be  like  it.  There  is  something  beyond  it,  both 
'     '  n  and  in  nature.     Neither  have  ve  a  firm  faith  in  the 
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identity  of  the  Goddeat ;  it  is  a  nice  point,  whether  any  such  form 
erei  existed.  Now  let  us  say  what  we  will  of  the  iota/,  it  ought, 
when  embodied  to  the  senses,  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  moat  absoTute 
reality,  for  it  is  only  an  image  taken  from  nature,  with  erery  thing 
omitted  that  might  contradict  or  disturb  its  nnifonnity.  The  Venus 
i*  not  a  po^cai  and  abstract  persooidcacion  of  certain  qualitiet ;  but 
an  individual  model,  that  has  been  altered  and  tampered  with.  It 
would  have  had  a  better  effect  if  executed  in  iroiy,  with  gold  sandals 
and  bracelets,  like  that  of  Phidias  (mentioned  by  Pliny),  to  define 
iu  pretensions  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  Dmamental  art;  (or  it 
neither  carries  the  mind  into  the  re^ons  of  ancient  mythology,  nor 
of  ancient  poetry,  nor  rises  to  an  equality  of  style  with  modern 
poetry  or  painting.  Raphael  has  figures  of  far  greater  grace,  both 
mental  and  bodily.  The  Apollo  of  Medicis,  which  is  in  the  same 
room,  is  a  very  delightfal  specimen  of  Grecian  art ;  but  it  has  the 
fault  of  being  of  that  equivocal  size  (I  believe  called  irnaJl-Ufe)  which 
looks  like  diminutive  nature,  not  nature  diminished. 

Raphael'*  Fomarina  (which  is  also  in  this  highly-embellished 
cabinet  of  art)  faces  the  Venus,  and  is  a  downright,  point-blank 
contrast  to  it.  Assuredly  no  charge  can  be  bronght  against  it  of 
rnhnitaiu-pimiiue  affectatioo  or  shrinking  delicacy.  It  is  robust,  full 
to  bursting,  coarse,  luxuriooa,  hardened,  but  wrought  up  to  an  inHnite 
degree  of  exactness  and  beauty  in  the  details.  It  is  the  perfection 
of  vulgarity  and  refinement  together.  The  Fornarina  is  a  bouncing, 
buxom,  sullen,  saucy  baker's  daughter — bnt  painted,  idolized,  immor- 
talized  by  Raphael!  Nothing  can  be  more  homely  and  repulsive 
than  the  original ;  you  see  her  bosom  swelling  like  the  dough  rising 
in  the  oven ;  the  tightness  of  her  skin  puts  you  in  mind  of  Trim's 
story  of  the  sausage-maker's  wife — nothing  can  be  much  more 
enchanting  than  the  picture — than  the  care  and  delight  vrith  which 
the  artist  has  seized  the  lurking  glances  of  the  eye,  curved  the 
comers  of  the  mouth,  smoothed  the  forehead,  dimpled  the  chin, 
rounded  the  neck,  till  by  innumerable  delicate  touches,  and  the 
<  labour  of  love,'  he  baa  converted  a  coarse,  rude  mass  into  a  miracle 
of  art.  Raphael,  in  the  height  of  his  devotion,  and  as  it  were  to 
insintiate  that  nothmg  could  be  too  fine  for  this  idol  of  his  laiu:y 
(as  Rouiaeau  prided  himself  in  writing  the  letters  of  Julia  on  the 
finest  paper  witb  gilt  edges)  has  painted  the  chain  on  the  Fomarina's 
neck  with  actual  gold-leaf.  Titian  would  never  have  thought  of  such 
a  thing  i  he  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  solecism  in  painting, 
at  to  introduce  a  solid  tdxtance  without  shadow.  Highly  as 
Raphael  has  laboured  this  portr^t,  it  still  shows  his  inferiority  to 
Tidao  in  the  imitative  part  of  painting.     The  colour  on  the  cheeks 
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of  the  Foniarina  smidb  laid  on  the  skin ;  in  the  girl  by  Titian  at  the 
Pitti  Palace,  it  is  seen  through  it.  The  one  appears  tanned  by  the 
sun ;  the  other  to  have  been  out  in  the  air,  or  is  like  a  flower  'just 
washed  in  the  dew.'  Again,  the  surface  of  the  flesh  in  Raphael  is 
BO  smooth,  that  you  are  tempted  to  touch  it :  in  Titian,  it  retires 
from  the  touch  into  a  shadowy  recess.  There  is  here  a  duplicate 
(varied)  of  his  Mtitreii  at  btr  TeHtttt  (to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre), 
dressed  in  a  loose  night-robe,  and  with  the  bosom  nearly  bare.  It  is 
very  carefully  finished,  and  is  a  rich  study  of  colouring,  expression, 
and  natural  grace.  Of  the  Titian  Venus  (with  her  gouTcrnante  and 
chest  of  clothes  in  the  background)  I  cannot  say  much.  It  is  very 
like  the  common  print.  The  Endymion  by  Guercino  has  a  divine 
character  of  pensive  softness,  and  youthful,  manly  grace,  and  the 
impression  made  by  the  picture  answers  to  that  made  by  the  iable — 
an  excellent  thing  in  history  !  It  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
Florence.  I  should  never  have  done  if  I  were  to  go  bto  the  details. 
I  can  only  menUon  a  few  of  the  principal.  Near  the  Fornarina  is 
the  Young  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness,  by  Raphael ;  it  is  very  dark, 
very  hard,  and  very  fine,  like  an  admirable  earring  in  wood.  He 
has  here  also  two  Holy  Families,  fidl  of  playftil  sweetness  and  mild 
repose.  There  are  also  two  by  Corre^io  of  the  same  subject,  and  a 
fine  and  bold  study  of  the  Head  of  a  Boy.  There  is  a  spirit  of  joy 
and  laughing  grace  contained  in  this  head,  as  the  juice  of  wine  is  in 
the  grajie,  Correggio  had  a  prodigious  racinesa  and  guato,  when  he 
did  not  fritter  them  away  by  false  refinement  and  a  sort  of  fastidious 
hypercriticiam  upon  himself.  His  sketches,  I  suspect,  are  better 
than  his  finished  works.  One  of  the  Holy  Familiea  here  is  the  very 
acme  of  the  affettuoio  and  Delia  Cruscan  style  of  painting.  The 
figure  of  the  Madonna  is  like  a  studiously-involved  period  or  turn 
upon  words  i  the  infant  Christ  on  the  ground  is  a  diminutive  appella- 
tion, a  pretdness,  a  fairy-fancy.  Certainly,  it  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  Mother,  whose  haiids  are  bent  back  over  it  with  admiration  and 
delight,  till  grace  becomes  a  cramp,  and  her  eye-lids  droop  and  quiver 
over  the  fluttering  object  of  her  'strange  child-worship,'  almost  as  if 
they  were  moved  by  metallic  tractors.  The  other  Madonna  is  per- 
fectly free  from  any  taint  of  affectation.  It  is  a  plain  rustic  beauty, 
innocent,  interesting,  simple,  without  one  contortion  of  body  or  of 
mirkd.  It  is  sweetly  painted.  The  Child  ia  also  a  pure  atudy  after 
nature  :  the  blood  is  tingling  in  his  vein>,  and  hia  face  has  an  admir- 
able expression  of  careless  infantine  impatience.  The  old  Man  at 
the  side  ia  a  masterpiece,  with  all  this  painter's  knowledge  of  fore- 
shortening, ebiare^euro,  the  management  of  drapery,  &c.  Herodias's 
Daughter,  by    Luini,  is  an   elaborate   and    successful   imitation  of 
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LeoDardo  da  Vinci.  The  Medusa's  Head  of  the  latter  ia  hardly, 
I  think,  *o  fine  as  Barry'i  description  of  it.  It  haa  not  quite  the 
watery  languor — the  dim  obscurity.  The  eyes  of  the  female  are  loo 
much  like  the  eyes  of  the  snakes,  red,  cruKed,  and  edgy.  I  shall 
only  notice  one  picture  more  in  this  collection — the  Last  Judgment, 
by  Bronzino.  It  has  vast  merit  in  the  drawing  and  expression,  but 
its  most  remarkable  quality  is  the  amazing  relief  without  any  perceiv- 
able shadow,  and  the  utmost  clearness  with  the  smallest  possible 
variety  of  tint.  It  looks  like  a  Mosaic  painting.  The  specimens  of 
the  Dutch  and  other  foreign  schools  here  are  upon  a  small  scale,  and 
of  inferior  value. 

The  Palace  Pitti  was  begun  by  one  of  the  Strozzi,  who  boasted 
that  he  would  build  a  palace  with  a  court-yard  in  it,  in  which  another 
palace  might  dance.  He  had  nearly  ruined  himself  by  the  expense, 
when  one  of  the  Medici  took  it  off  his  hands  and  completed  it.  It 
is  at  present  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke.  The  view  within 
over  the  conrt-yard  to  the  terrace  and  mount  above  is  superb.  Here 
is  the  Venus  of  Canova,  an  elegant  sylph-like  figure ;  but  Canova  was 
more  to  be  admired  for  delicacy  of  finishing,  than  for  expression  or 
conception  of  general  form.  At  the  Gallery  there  is  one  room  full 
of  extraordinary  pictures  and  statues:  at  the  Palace  Pitti  there  are 
six  or  seven  covered  with  some  of  the  finest  portraits  and  history- 
pieces  in  the  world,  and  the  walls  are  dark  with  beauty,  and  breathe 
an  air  of  the  highest  art  from  them.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  original  Collections  I  have  seen.  It  is  not  so  remarkable  for 
variety  of  style  or  subject  as  for  a  noble  opulence  and  aristocratic 
pride,  having  to  boast  names  in  the  highest  ranks  of  art,  and  many  of 
their  best  works.  The  Palace  Pitti  formerly  figured  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Louvre,  which  it  had  contributed  to  enrich  with  many  of  its 
most  gorgeous  jewels,  which  have  been  brought  back  to  their  original 
situation,  and  which  now  shine  here,  though  not  with  onrefiected 
lustre,  nor  in  solitary  state.  Among  these,  for  instance,  is  Titian's 
Hippolitodi  Medici  (which  the  late  Mr.  Opie  pronounced  the  Unest 
portrait  in  the  world),  with  the  spirit  and  breadth  of  history,  and  with 
the  richness,  finish,  and  glossiness  of  an  enamel  picture.  I  remember 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  it,  it  stood  on  an  easel  which  I  had  to  pass, 
with  the  back  to  me,  and  as  I  turned  and  saw  it  with  the  boar-spear 
in  its  hand,  and  its  keen  glance  bent  upon  me,  it  seemed  'a  thing  of 
life,'  with  supernatural  force  and  grandeur.  The  famous  music-piece 
by  Giorfponi  was  at  one  time  in  the  Louvre,  and  is  not  a  whit 
iuerior  to  Titian.  The  head  turned  round  of  the  man  playing  on 
the  haipsichord,  for  ur,  expression,  and  a  true  gusto  of  colouring, 
may  challenge  competition  all  the  world  through.      There  goes  a 
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tradition  that  these  are  the  portraits  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Giorgiooi 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  heait-bioken,  it  it  said,  because  oue  of 
his  scholars  had  robbed  him  of  his  miatrees — possibly  the  very  beauty 
whose  picture  is  introduced  here.  Leo  x.,  by  Raphael,  that  fine, 
stem,  globular  head,  on  which  'deliberation  sits  and  public  care,'  is 
in  the  same  room  with  the  Cardinal  BeDtivoglio,  one  of  Vandyke's 
happiest  and  most  jfirituai  heads — a  line  group  of  portraits  by  Rubens, 
of  himself,  his  brother,  Grotiua  and  Justus  Liptiua,  all  in  one  frame 
— an  admirable  Holy  Family,  b  this  master's  very  bett  manner,  by 
Julio  Romano — and  the  Madonna  della  Seggia  of  Raphael — all  of 
these  were  formerly  in  the  Louvre.  The  last  is  painted  on  wood, 
and  worn,  so  as  to  have  a  crayon  look.  But  for  the  grouping,  the 
unconsdous  look  of  intelligence  in  the  children,  and  the  rounding  and 
fleshiness  of  the  forms  of  their  limbs,  this  is  one  of  the  artist's  most 
uDrivalled  works.  There  are  also  several  by  Andrea  dd  Sarto,  con- 
ceived and  finished  with  the  highest  taste  and  truth  of  feeling ;  a 
Nymph  and  Satyr  by  Giorgiooi,  of  great  gusto;  Hercules  and 
Antzua,  by  Schiavoni  (an  admirable  study  of  bold  drawing  and 
poeucal  coTouring),  an  unfinished  sketch  by  Guido,  several  by  Cigoli 
and  Fra.  Banolomeo;  a  girl  in  a  flowered  dress,  by  Titian  (of 
which  Mr.  Northcote  possesses  a  beautiiul  cmj  by  Sir  Joshua^ ; 
another  portrait  of  a  Mao  in  iroot  view  and  a  Holy  Family,  by  tne 
same;  and  one  or  two  fine  pieces  by  Rubens  and  Rembrandt. 
There  is  a  Parmegiano  here,  in  which  is  to  be  seen  the  origin  of 
Mr.  Foseli's  style,  a  child  to  its  mother's  lap,  with  its  head  rolling 
away  from  its  body,  the  mother's  face  looking  down  upon  it  with 
green  and  red  cheeks  tapering  to  a  point,  and  a  thigh  of  an  ange), 
which  you  cannot  well  piece  to  an  urn  which  he  carries  in  his  hand, 
and  wluch  seems  like  a  huge  scale  of  the  '  shardborne  beetle.' — The 

frotesque  and  discontinuous  are,  in  fact,  carried  to  their  height, 
lere  is  also  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  by  Saivator  Rosa,  which 
looks  more  like  a  Cato-street  Conspiracy  than  any  thing  else,  or  a 
bargain  struck  in  a  blacksmith's  shop ;  and  a  Battle-piece  by  the  same 
artist,  with  the  round  haunches  and  flowing  tail  of  a  white  horse 
repeated,  and  some  fierce  faces,  hid  by  the  smoke  and  thnr  helmets, 
of  which  you  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail.  Saivator  was  a  great 
landscape-painter;  but  both  he  and  Lady  Morgan  have  been  guilty 
of  a  great  piece  ai  igotitm  in  supposing  that  he  was  any  thing  more. 
These  are  the  chief  failures,  but  in  general  out  of  heaps  of  pictures 
there  is  scarce  one  that  is  not  of  the  highest  interest  both  in  itself, 
and  from  collateral  circumstances.  Those  who  come  in  search  of 
high  Italian  art  will  here  find  it  in  perfection ;  and  if  they  do  not 
feel  this,  they  may  turn  back  at  once.     The  pictures  in  the  Fitti 
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Palace  are  fioely  preserved,  and  have  that  deep,  mellow  tone  of  age 
upon  them  which  is  to  the  eyes  of  a  cooDoisseur  in  paioting  at  the 
mat  of  medals  or  the  cniit  on  wine  is  to  coanoisseurs  and  judges  of  a 
difFerent  stamp. 


CHAPTER   XVni 

The  road  between  Florence  and  Rome  by  Sienna  ie  not  very  interest- 
ing, though  it  presents  a  onmber  of  reflections  to  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  history  and 
agriculture  of  these  districts.  Shortly  after  you  leave  Florence,  the 
way  becomes  dreary  and  barren  or  unhealthy.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  first  day'»  journey,  however,  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
country  we  were  to  travel,  which  lay  stretched  out  beneath  our  feet 
to  an  immense  distance,  as  we  descended  into  the  little  town  ofPozzo 
Borgo.  Deep  valleys  sloped  on  each  side  of  us,  from  which  the 
smoke  of  cottages  occasionally  curled:  the  branches  of  an  overhanging 
iHich-tree  or  a  neighbouring  ruin  gave  relief  to  the  grey,  misty  land- 
scape, which  was  streaked  by  dark  pine-forests,  and  speckled  by  the 
passing  clouds ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance  rose  a  range  of  hills 
glittering  in  the  evening  sun,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
ridge  of  clouds  that  hovered  near  them.  We  did  not  reach  these 
hills  (on  the  top  of  one  of  which  stands  the  fort  of  Radicofani)  till 
the  end  of  two  days'  journey,  making  a  distance  of  between  fifty  and 
sixty  miles,  so  that  their  miniature  size  and  fairy  splendour,  as  they 
crowned  the  far-off  horizon,  may  be  easily  guessed.  We  did  not 
find  the  accommodation  on  the  road  quite  so  bad  as  we  had  expected. 
The  chief  want  ie  of  milk,  which  is  to  be  bad  only  in  the  morning ; 
but  we  remedied  this  defect  by  a  taking  a  bottle  of  it  with  us.  The 
weather  was  cold  enough  (in  the  middle  of  March)  to  freeze  it. 
The  economy  of  life  is  here  reduced  to  a  very  great  simplicity, 
absolute  necessaries  from  day  to  day  and  from  hand  to  mouth ;  and 
nothing  is  allowed  for  the  chapter  of  accidents,  or  the  irregular 
intrusion  of  strangers.  The  mechanism  of  English  inns  is  accounted 
for  by  the  certainty  of  the  arrival  of  customers,  with  full  pockets  and 
empty  stomachs.  There  every  road  is  a  thorough&re ;  here  a 
traveller  is  a  curiosity,  and  we  did  not  meet  ten  carriages  on  our 
journey,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  miles,  and  which  it 
took  us  six  days  to  accomplish.  I  may  add  that  we  paid  only  seven 
louis  for  our  two  places  in  the  Voiture  (which,  besides,  we  had 
entirely  to  ourselves)  our  expences  on  the  road  included.  This  is 
cheap  enough. 
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Sienna  U  a  6ne  old  towo,  bnt  more  like,  a  receptacle  of  the  dead 
than  the  reudence  of  the  liTiog.  <  It  was'  might  be  writteo  over 
the  eatraoce  to  thii,  at  to  most  of  the  towns  in  Italj.  The 
magnificence  of  the  buildings  correspoads  but  ill  with  the  squalidness 
of  the  inhabitants ;  there  seems  no  reason  for  crowdbg  the  streets  so 
close  together  when  there  are  so  few  people  in  them.  There  is  at 
present  no  enemy  without  to  huddle  them  together  within  the  walls, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  case  in  former  times  :  for  miles  you  do 
not  meet  a  himian  being,  or  discern  the  traces  of  a  human  dwelling. 
The  Tiew  through  the  noble  arch  of  the  gate  as  you  leave  Sienna  is 
at  once  exquisitely  romantic  and  picturesque :  otherwise,  the  country 
presents  a  most  deplorable  aspect  for  a  length  of  way.  Nature  seems 
to  haTe  here  taken  it  upon  her  to  pUy  the  part  of  a  cinder-wench,  and 
to  have  thrown  up  her  incessant  heaps  of  clay  and  ashes,  without 
either  digtiity  or  grace.  At  a  distance  to  the  right  and  left,  you  see 
the  stately  remains  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  cities,  cresting  the  heights 
and  built  for  defence ;  and  here  and  there,  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
cUfT,  the  ruinous  haunt  of  some  bandit  chief  (the  scourge  of  later 
days),  that  might  be  compared  in  imagination  to  s(»ne  dragon,  old 
and  blind,  still  watching  for  its  long-lost  prey,  and  sharing  the 
desoladon  it  has  made.  There  are  two  of  these  near  the  wretched 
inn  of  La  Scala,  where  we  stopped  the  third  morning,  rising  in  lonely 
horror  from  the  very  point  of  two  hills,  facing  each  other  and  only 
divided  by  a  brook,  that  baffle  description,  and  require  the  artist's 
boldest  pencil.  Aided  by  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  shrouded  by 
the  driving  mist  (as  they  were  when  we  passed),  they  throw  the 
mind  back  into  a  trance  of  former  times,  and  the  cry  of  midnight 
revelry,  of  midnight  murder  is  heard  from  the  crumbling  walls.  The 
romantic  bridge  and  hamlet  under  them  begins  the  ascent  of  Radico- 
fani.  The  extensive  ruin  at  the  top  meets  yonr  view  and  disappears 
repeatedly  during  the  long,  winding,  toUeome  ascent.  Over  a 
tremendous  valley  to  the  left,  we  saw  the  distant  hills  of  Perugia, 
covered  with  snow  and  blackened  with  clouds,  and  a  heavy  sleet  was 
felling  around  us.  We  started,  on  being  told  that  the  posthouse 
stood  directly  on  the  other  side  of  the  fort  (at  a  height  of  24.00  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  that  we  were  to  pasa  the  night  there. 
It  was  like  being  lodged  in  a  cloud :  it  seemed  the  very  rocking- 
cradle  of  storms  and  tempests.  A*  we  wound  round  the  road  at  the 
foot  of  it,  we  were  relieved  from  our  apprehensions.  It  was  a 
fortress  built  by  stubborn  violence  for  itself,  that  might  be  said  to 
scowl  defiance  on  the  world  below,  and  to  promise  security  and 
shelter  to  those  within  its  reach.  Huge  heaps  of  round  stones, 
gnarled  like  iron,  and  that  looked  as  if  they  would  break  the  feet 
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that  trun«i  thcmseWeB  among  them,  were  rolled  into  the  space 
between  the  haghts  and  the  road-aide.  The  middle  or  principal  tniret, 
which  rose  between  the  other  two,  was  thrown  into  momentary  per- 
spective  by  the  miot;  a  fragment  of  an  outer  wall  stood  beneath,  half 
corered  with  ivy ;  close  to  it  was  an  old  chapel-epire  built  of  red 
brick,  aod  a  small  hamlet  crouched  beneath  the  lamparta.  It  re- 
minded me,  by  its  preternatural  strength  and  sullen  aspect,  of  the 
caatle  of  Giant  Despair  in  The  Pi/grim'i  Progriit.  The  dark  and 
stern  spirit  of  former  times  might  be  conceived  to  have  entrenched 
itself  here  as  in  its  last  hold ;  to  have  looked  out  and  laughed  at 
precipices  and  storms,  and  the  puny  assaults  of  hostile  bands,  and 
resting  on  its  red  right  arm,  to  have  wasted  away  through  inaction 
and  disuse  in  its  unapproachable  solitude  and  barbarous  desolation. 
Never  did  I  see  any  thing  so  rugged  and  so  stately,  apparently  so 
formidable  in  a  former  period,  so  forlorn  in  this.  It  was  a  majestic 
shadow  of  the  mighty  past,  suspended  in  another  region,  belonging  to 
another  age.  I  might  take  leave  of  it  in  the  words  of  old  Burnet, 
whose  Latin  glows  among  these  cold  hills,  l^ale  augutla  itdtt,  d^na 
r^e  1  vaie  augatla  mpet,  itmper  mhi  memoranda  i — We  drove  into 
the  inn-yard,  which  resembled  a  barrack  [m  do  most  of  the  inns  on 
the  road),  with  its  bed-rooms  like  hospital-wards,  and  its  large  apart- 
ments for  assemblages  of  armed  men,  now  empty,  gloomy,  and 
uniiimished  ;  but  where  we  found  a  hospitable  welcome,  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  double  fee  to  the  waiters  every  thing  very  comfortable.  The 
first  object  was  to  procure  milk  for  our  tea  (of  which  last  article  we 
had  brought  some  very  good  firom  the  shop  of  Signor  Pippini,  at 
Florence')  and  the  next  thing  was  to  lay  in  a  stock  for  the  remaining 
half  of  our  journey.  We  were  not  sony  to  pass  a  night  at  the  height 
of  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  immediately  under  this 
tamons  fortress.  The  winds  'howled  through  the  vacant  guard- 
rooms and  deserted  lobbies'  of  our  hostelry,  and  the  snow  descended 
in  a  heavy  fall,  and  covered  the  valleya ;  but  Radicofani  looked  the 
same,  as  we  saw  it  through  the  coach-windows  the  next  morning, 
old,  grey,  deserted,  gloomy,  as  if  It  had  survived  *a  thonsand  storms, 
a  thousand  winters ' — the  peasant  sdll  crawled  along  its  trenches,  the 
traveller  stopped  to  gaze  at  its  battlements — but  neither  spear  nor 
battle-axe  would  glitter  there  again,  nor  banner  be  spread,  nor  the 
clash  of  arms  be  heard  in  the  round  of  ever-rolling  years — it  looked 
back  to  other  times  as  we  looked  back  upon  it,  and  stood  tower- 
iog  in  its  decay,  and  nodding  to  an  eternal  repose !  The  road 
in  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  is  evidently  calculated,  and  was 
>  Bicellent  tei  n  to  be  bad  it  Rome  at  in  Italimn  ihop  it  tbe  comn  of  the  Via 
Coaiiotti,  in  dkc  Piua  di  Sp^Da. 
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originally  coDttnicted,  for  the  march  of  ao  army.  Innead  of  creeping 
along  the  valleys,  it  passeo  along  the  ridges  of  hills  to  prevent  snrprisei 
or  watch  the  moTemeots  of  an  enemy,  and  thus  generally  commands 
ao  extenBiTe  new  of  the  country,  such  as  it  is.  It  was  long  before 
winding  slowly  into  the  valley,  we  lost  sight  of  our  last  night's  station. 
Aquapendeote  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  over  a  running 
stream,  as  its  name  indicates,  and  the  ascent  to  it  is  up  the  side  of  a 
steep  rugged  ravine,  with  overhanging  rocks  and  ehrabs.  The 
mixture  of  wildness  and  luxuriance  answered  to  my  idea  of  Italian 
scenery,  but  I  had  seen  little  of  it  hitherto.  The  town  is  old,  dirty, 
and  disagreeable ;  and  we  were  driven  to  an  inn  in  one  of  the  bye- 
streets,  where  there  was  but  one  sitting-room,  which  was  occupied  by 
an  English  family,  who  were  going  to  leave  it  immediately,  but  who, 
I  suppose,  on  hearing  that  some  one  else  was  waiting  for  it,  claimed 
the  right  of  keeping  it  as  long  as  they  pleased.  The  assertion  of  an 
abstract  right  is  the  idea  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  English  people. 
Unfortunately,  when  ita  attainment  is  worth  any  thing,  their  spirit  of 
contradiction  makes  them  ready  to  relinquish  it ;  or  when  it  costs 
them  any  thing,  their  spirit  of  self-intereet  deters  them  from  the 
pursuit !  After  waiting  some  time,  we  at  last  breakfasted  io  a  sort  of 
kitchen  or  onthouse  upstairs,  where  we  had  very  excellent  but  homely 
fare,  and  where  we  were  amnsed  with  the  fiirniture — a  dove-house, 
a  kid,  half-sidnned,  hanging  on  the  walls ;  a  loose  heap  of  macaroni 
and  vegetables  in  one  comer,  plenty  of  smoke,  a  Madonna  carved  and 
painted,  and  a  map  of  Constantinople.  The  pigeons  on  the  floor 
were  busy  with  their  murmuring  plaints,  and  often  fluttered  their 
wings  as  if  to  fly.  So,  thought  I,  the  nations  of  the  earth  clap  their 
wings,  and  strive  in  vain  to  be  free  I  The  landlady  was  a  woman 
about  forty,  diminutive  and  sickly,  but  with  one  of  those  pale,  mild, 
penetrating  faces  which  one  seldom  sees  out  of  Italy.  She  was  the 
mother  of  two  buxom  daughters,  as  coarse  and  hard  as  any  thing  of 
the  kind  one  might  meet  with  in  Herefordshire  or  Gloucestershire ! 
The  road  from  Aquapendente  is  of  a  deep  heavy  soil,  over  which  the 
horses  with  difficulty  dragged  the  carriage.  The  view,  on  one  side 
was  bounded  by  two  fine  conical  hills  clothed  to  the  very  top  with 
thick  woods  of  beech  and  flr ;  and  our  route  lay  for  miles  over  ao 
undulating  ground  covered  with  the  wild  broom  (growing  to  the  size 
of  a  large  shrub),  among  which  herds  of  slate-coloured  oxen  were  seen 
browzing  luxuriously.  The  broom  floated  above  them,  their  covering 
and  their  food,  with  its  flexible  silken  branches  of  light  green,  and 
presented  an  eastern  scene,  extensive,  soft  and  wild.  We  passed,  I 
think,  but  one  habitation  between  Aquapendente  and  Ssn  Lorenzo, 
and  met  but  one  human  bcmg,  which  was  a  Geitd'Armti  I  I  asked 
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oui  Vetturino  if  thu  dreary  aspect  of  the  country  was  the  ellect  of 
nature  or  of  art.  He  pulled  a  handiul  of  earth  from  the  hedge-side, 
and  shewed  a  rich  black  loam,  capable  of  every  impTOrement.  I 
asked  in  whose  dominions  we  were,  and  received  for  answer,  *  In  the 
Pope's.*  San  Lorenzo  is  a  town  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  in 
conaequence  of  the  ravages  of  the  malaria  in  the  old  town,  situated  in 
the  valley  below.  It  looks  like  a  large  alms-house,  or  else  like  a 
town  that  has  run  away  from  the  plague  and  itself,  and  stops  suddenly 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill  to  see  if  the  Devil  is  following  it.  The  ruins 
below  are  the  most  ghastly  I  ever  saw.  The  scattered  fragmeots  of 
walls  and  houses  are  crumblbg  awajr  like  rotten  bones,  and  there  are 
holes  in  the  walls  and  subterraneous  passages,  in  which  disease,  like 
an  ugly  witch,  seems  to  lurk  and  to  forbid  your  entrance.  Further 
on,  uid  winding  round  the  edge  of  the  lake,  you  come  to  Bolseoa. 
The  unwholesome  nature  of  the  air  from  the  water  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  colour  of  the  tops  of  the  houses,  the  moss  on  which  is  as 
yellow  as  the  jaundice,  and  the  grass  and  corn-fields  on  its  borders  are 
of  a  tawny  green.  The  road  between  this  and  Monte-Fiascone, 
which  you  see  on  an  eminence  before  you,  lies  through  a  range  of 
gloomy  defiles,  and  is  deformed  by  the  blackened  corses  of  huge  oak- 
trees,  that  strew  the  road-side,  the  unsightly  relics  of  fine  old  woods 
that  were  cut  down  and  half-burnt  a  few  years  ago  as  the  haunts  of 
bands  of  robbers.  They  plant  morals  in  this  country  by  rooting  up 
trees  !  While  the  country  is  worth  seeing,  it  is  not  safe  to  travel ; 
but  picturesque  beauty  must,  of  course,  give  place  to  the  police.  I 
thought,  when  I  first  saw  these  cadaverous  trunks  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  Jake,  that  they  were  the  useless  remains  of  cargoes  of  timber 
that  we  had  purchased  of  the  Holy  See  to  fight  its  battles,  and  maintain 
the  cause  of  social  order  in  every  part  of  the  world  I  Let  no  English 
traveller  stop  at  Monte-Fiascone  (I  mean  at  the  inn  outside  the  town), 
unless  he  would  be  starved  and  smoke-dried,  but  pass  on  to  Viterbo, 
which  is  a  handsome  town,  with  the  best  inn  on  the  road.  You  pass 
one  night  more  on  the  road  in  this  mode  of  travelling  (which  resembles 
walking  a  minuet,  rather  than  striking  up  a  country  dance)  at 
Ronciglione ;  and  the  next  day  from  Baccano,  you  see  rising  up,  in 
a  flat,  hazy  plain,  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  You  proceed  for  some  miles 
along  a  gradual  descent  without  any  object  of  much  interest,  pass  the 
Tiber  and  the  gate  Oct  P^>olo,  and  yon  are  in  Rome.     When  there, 


go  any  where  but  to  Franks's  Hotel,  and  get  a 

the  Via  Gregoriana,  which  overlooks  the  town,  and  where  you  can 

feast  the  eye  and  indulge  in  sentiment,  without  being  poisoned  by  bad 


The  house  of  Salvator  Rosa  is  at  present  let  out  in  lodgings.     I 
have  now  lived  twice  in  houses  occupied  by  celebrated  men,  once  in 
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a  boMC  that  had  belonged  to  Milton,  and  now  in  this,  and  find  to  my 
moitificatioa  that  imaginatioo,  is  entirely  a  tia^  imi^iaary,  and  hu 
nothing  to  do  with  matter  of  fact,  hietory,  or  the  senses.  To  sec  an 
object  of  thought  or  fancy  is  just  as  impossible  as  to  feel  a  sound  or 
hear  a  smell. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

*  As  London  is  to  the  meanest  country  town,  so  is  Rome  to  erery 
other  cinr  in  the  world.' 

So  said  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  believed  bim  till  I  saw  it. 
This  is  not  the  Rome  I  expected  to  see.  No  one  from  being  in  it 
would  know  be  was  in  the  place  that  had  been  twice  mistress  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  understand  how  Nicolas  Ponssin  could  tell,  taking 
up  a  haodfiil  of  earth,  that  it  was  '  a  part  of  the  Etsknai,  City.' 
In  Oxford  an  air  of  learning  breathes  from  the  very  walls :  halls  and 
colleges  meet  your  eye  in  every  direction  ;  yon  cannot  for  a  moment 
forget  where  you  are.  In  LdixIod  there  is  a  look  of  wealth  and 
populousoeat  which  it  to  be  fbnnd  nowhere  ebe.  In  Rome  you  are 
tor  the  most  part  lost  in  a  mass  of  tawdry,  fiilsome  eommaa-piaca.  It 
is  not  the  contrast  of  pig-styes  and  palaces  that  I  complain  (^,  the 
diiunction  between  the  old  and  new ;  what  I  object  to  is  the  want  of 
any  snch  striking  contrast,  but  an  almost  uninterrupted  snccestioD  of 
narrow,  vulgar-looking  streets,  where  the  sroell  of  garlick  prevails 
over  the  odour  of  antiquity,  with  the  dingy,  melancholy  flat  fronu  of 
modern-built  houses,  that  seem  b  search  of  an  owner.  A  dunghill, 
an  outhouse,  the  weeds  growing  under  an  imperial  arch  ofTend  me  not ; 
but  what  has  a  green-grocer's  stall,  a  atu[xd  English  china  warehouse, 
a  putrid  traiiona,  a  barber's  ugn,  an  old  clothes  or  old  picture  shop  or 
a  Gothic  palace,  with  two  or  three  lac<]ueyi  in  modem  liveries  loung- 
ing at  the  gate,  to  do  with  ancient  Rome  ?  No  1  this  is  not  the  wdl 
that  Romulus  leaped  over  :  this  is  not  the  Capitol  where  Julius  Canar 
fell :  instead  of  standing  on  seven  hills,  it  is  situated  in  a  low  valley  : 
the  golden  Tiber  is  a  muddy  stream  :  Sl  Peter's  is  not  equal  to 
St.  Paul's :  the  Vatican  talis  short  of  the  Louvre,  as  it  was  in  my 
dme ;  but  I  thought  that  here  were  works  immoveable,  immortal,  inim. 
itable  on  earth,  and  lifting  the  soul  halfway  to  heaven.  I  find  them 
not,  or  only  what  I  had  seen  before  in  dinFerent  ways :  the  Stanzas 
of  Raphael  are  faded,  or  do  better  than  the  prints ;  and  the  mind  of 
Michael  Angelo's  figures,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the 
copies,  is  equally  absent  from  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Rome 
is  great  only  in  ruins :  the  Coliseum,  the  Pantheon,  the  Arch  of 
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CoDttaDtine  fully  aoswered  my  expectationB ;  and  ao  air  breathes 
round  her  stately  aveoQet,  Krene,  bliMfiil,  like  the  miogled  breath  of 

•ling  and  winter,  betwixt  life  and  death,  betwixt  hope  and  despair. 

he  country  aboat  Rome  is  cheerless  and  barren.  There  is  uttle 
Terdure,  oor  are  any  tree*  planted,  on  account  of  their  bad  effects  on 
the  air.  H^py  climate !  in  wluch  shade  and  sunshine  are  alike  fata]. 
The  Jews  (I  may  add  while  I  think  of  it)  are  shut  up  here  in  a 
quarter  by  thenuelves.  I  sec  no  reason  for  it.  It  is  a  distinctioD 
not  worth  the  making.  There  was  a  talk  (it  being  Amto  Santo)  of 
shutung  tbem  up  for  the  whole  of  the  present  year.  A  soldier  stands 
at  the  gate,  to  tell  you  that  this  is  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  to  take  any 
thine  you  choose  to  give  him  for  this  piece  of  Christian  information. 
A  Catholic  church  stands  outside  their  prison,  with  a  Crucifixion 
painted  on  it  as  a  frontispiece,  where  they  are  obliged  to  hear  a  sermon 
in  behalf  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  every  Good  Friday. 
On  the  same  day  they  used  to  make  them  run  races  in  the  Corso,  for 
the  amnsemmt  of  the  rabble  (high  and  low) — now  they  are  compelled 
to  provide  horses  for  the  same  purpose.  Owing  to  the  politeness  of 
the  age,  they  no  longer  bum  them  as  of  yore,  and  that  is  something. 
Religious  zeal,  like  all  other  things,  grows  old  and  feeble.  They 
treat  the  Jews  in  this  manner  at  Rome  (as  a  local  courtesy  to  St. 
Peter),  and  yet  they  compliment  k/  on  our  increastog  liberality  to  the 
Irish  Catholics.  The  Protestant  chapel  here  stands  outside  the  walls, 
while  there  is  a  British  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Stuarts,  inside 
of  St.  Peter's  ;  the  tombs  in  the  Enghsh  buryuig-gTonnd  were  destroyed 
and  defaced  not  long  ago  j  yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  Prince  Regent 
from  exchanging  portraits  with  the  Pope  and  his  Ministers! — 'Ohl 
liberalism — lovely  liberalism  ! '  as  Mr.  Blackwood  would  say. 

Prom  the  window  of  the  house  where  I  lodge,  I  have  a  view  of 
the  whole  city  at  once :  nay,  I  can  see  St.  Peter's  as  I  lie  in  bed  of  a 
morning.  The  town  is  an  immense  mass  of  solid  stone-buildiogi, 
streets,  palaces,  and  churches;  but  it  has  not  the  beauty  of  the 
«)*irons  of  Florence,  nor  the  splendid  background  of  Turin,  nor  does 
it  present  any  highly  picturesque  or  commanding  points  of  view  like 
Edinburgh.  The  pleasantest  walks  I  know  are  round  the  Via 
Sistina,  and  along  the  Via  di  Quattro-Fontane — they  overlook  Rome 
from  the  North-East  on  to  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  Maggtore, 
and  of  St.  John  Lateran,  towards  the  gate  leading  to  Naples.  As 
we  loiter  oo,  our  attention  was  caught  by  an  open  greensward  to  the 
left,  with  foot-paths,  and  a  ruined  wall  and  gardens  on  each  side.  A 
carriage  stood  in  the  road  just  by,  and  a  gentleman  and  lady,  with 
a  little  child,  had  got  out  of  it  to  walk.  A  soldier  and  a  girl  were 
seen  talkbg  together  further  on,  and  a  herd  of  cattle  were  feeding  at 
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their  leisure  od  the  yielding  turf.  The  day  wa«  close  and  dry — not 
a  breath  stirred.  All  was  calm  and  silent.  It  had  been  cold  when 
we  set  oat,  but  here  the  air  was  soft — of  an  Elysian  temperature,  as 
if  the  winds  did  not  dare  to  visit  the  sanctuaries  of  the  dead  too 
roughly.  The  daisy  spniag  beneath  our  feet — the  fruit-trees  blossomed 
within  the  nodding  arches.  Co  one  side  were  teen  the  hills  of  Albano, 
on  the  other  the  Ciaudian  gate ;  and  close  by  was  Nero's  Golden 
House,  where  there  were  seventy  thousand  ttacues  and  pillars,  of 
marble  and  of  silver,  and  where  senates  kneeled,  and  rayriads  shouted 
in  honour  of  a  frail  mortal,  as  of  a  God.  Come  here,  oh  man  !  and 
worship  thine  own  spirit,  that  can  hoard  up,  as  in  a  shrine,  the 
treasures  of  two  thousand  years,  and  can  create  out  of  the  memory  of 
fallen  splendours  and  departed  grandeur  a  solitude  deeper  than  that  of 
desert  wildernesscB,  and  pour  from  the  oot-goings  of  thine  own  thoughts 
a  thunder  louder  than  that  of  maddening  multitudes  I  No  place  was 
erer  so  still  as  this  i  for  none  was  ever  the  scene  of  such  pomp  and 
triumph !  Not  far  from  this  are  the  Baths  of  Titus ;  the  grass  and 
the  poppy  (the  flower  of  oblivion}  grow  over  them,  and  in  the  vaults 
below  they  shew  you  (by  the  help  of  a  torch)  puntings  on  the  ceiling 
eighteen  hundred  years  old,  birds,  and  animals,  a  figure  of  a  slave,  a 
nymph  and  a  huntsman,  fresh  and  elegantly  foreshortened,  and  also 
the  place  where  the  Laocoon  was  discovered.  A  few  paces  off  is 
the  Coliseum,  or  Amphitheatre  of  Titus,  the  noblest  ruin  in  Rome. 
It  is  circular,  built  of  red  stone  and  brick,  with  arched  windows,  and 
the  gillyflower  and  fennel  growing  on  its  walls  to  the  very  top  ;  one 
side  is  nearly  perfect.  As  you  pass  under  it,  it  seems  to  raise  itself 
above  you,  and  mingle  with  the  sky  in  its  majestic  simplicity,  at  if 
earth  were  a  thing  too  gross  for  iti  it  stands  almost  unconscious  of 
decay,  and  may  still  stand  for  ages — though  Mr.  Hobhouse  has 
written  Annotations  upon  it  i  There  u  a  hypocritical  inscription  on 
it,  to  say  that  It  has  been  kept  in  repair  by  the  Popes,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  that  suffered  here  in  cniel 
combats  with  wild  beasts.  As  I  hare  alluded  to  this  subject,  I  will 
add  that  I  think  the  finest  stanza  in  Lord  Byron  is  that  where  he 
describes  the  Dying  GlaiBalor,  who  falls  and  does  not  hear  the  shout 
of  barbarous  triumph  echrang  from  these  very  walls ; — 

'  He  heaiB  it  not ;  his  thoughts  are  far  avray, 
Where  his  rude  hut  beside  the  Danube  lay; 
Tliere  are  his  young  barbarians,  all  at  play. 
They  and  their  Dacian  mother ;  be  their  sire 
Is  doom'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
When  will  ye  rise,  ye  Goths  ?  awake  and  glut  your  ire  I ' 
Childe  Hakold. 
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The  temple  of  Vesta  U  on  the  Tiber.  It  is  not  unlike  an  hour- 
glasi — or  a  toad-stool ;  it  is  small,  but  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  has 
a  look  of  great  antiquity.  The  Pantbeoo  is  also  as  fine  as  possible. 
It  has  the  most  perfect  unity  of  effect.  It  was  hardly  a  proper 
receptacle  for  the  Gods  of  the  Heathens,  for  it  has  a  simplicity  and 
grandeur  like  the  vaulted  cope  of  Heaven.  Compared  with  these 
admired  remains  of  former  times  I  must  say  that  the  more  modem 
churches  and  palaces  in  Rome  are  poor,  flashy,  up-start  looking  things. 
Eveo  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  is  for  the  most  part  hid  by  the  front, 
and  the  Vatican  has  no  business  by  its  side.  The  sculptures  there  are 
also  indifferent,  and  the  mosaics,  except  two — the  Transfiguration 
and  St.  Jerome,  ill  chosen.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  see  the  Pope 
here  on  Easter  Sunday.  He  seems  a  harmles*,  infirm,  fretful  old 
man.     I  confess  I  should  feel  little  ambition  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 

frocession,  at  which  the  ignorant  stare,  the  better  informed  smiie. 
was  also  lucky  eiuugh  to  see  St.  Peter's  illuminated  to  the  very 
top  (a  project  of  Michael  Angelo's)  in  the  evening.  It  was  finest 
at  first,  as  the  kindled  lights  blended  with  the  fading  twilight.  It 
seemed  doubtful  whether  it  were  an  artificial  illumination,  the  work 
of  carpenters  and  torch-bearera,  or  the  reflection  of  an  invisible  son. 
One  half  of  the  cross  shone  with  the  richest  gold,  and  rows  of  lamps 
gave  light  as  from  a  sky.  At  length  a  shower  of  fairy  lights  burst 
out  at  a  signal  in  all  directions,  and  covered  the  whole  building. 
It  looked  better  at  a  distance  than  when  we  went  nearer  it.  It 
continued  blazing  all  night.  What  an  effect  it  must  have  upon  the 
country  round  I  Now  and  then  a  life  or  so  is  lost  in  lighting  up  the 
huge  fabric,  but  what  is  this  to  the  glory  of  the  church  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  to  which  it  no  doubt  tends  i  I  can  easily  conceive  some 
of  the  wild  groups  that  I  saw  in  the  streets  the  following  day  to  have 
been  led  by  delight  and  wonder  from  their  mountain-haunts,  or  even 
from  the  bandits  cave,  to  worship  at  this  new  starry  glory,  rising 
from  the  earth.  The  whole  of  the  immense  space  before  St.  Peter's 
was  in  the  afternoon  crowded  with  people  to  see  the  Pope  give  his 
benediction.  The  rich  dresses  of  the  country  people,  the  strong 
features  and  orderly  behaviour  of  all,  gave  this  assemblage  a  decided 
tuperiority  over  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  seen  in  England.  I  did 
not  hear  tiie  Miicrcrt  which  is  chaunted  by  the  Priests,  and  sung  by 
a  ringle  voice  (I  understand  like  an  angel's)  in  a  dim  religious  light 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  nor  did  I  see  the  exhibition  of  the  relics,  at 
which  I  was  told  all  the  beauty  of  Rome  was  present.  It  is  some- 
thing even  to  miss  such  things.  After  all,  St.  Peter's  does  not  seem 
to  me  the  chief  boatt  or  most  imposing  display  of  the  Catholic 
religion.     Old  Melrose  Abbey,  battered  to  pieces  and  in  ruins,  as 
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it  U,  imprcMM  me  mnch  more  than  the  collective  pride  and  pMnp  of 
Michaef  Aagelo's  great  work.  Popery  it  here  at  home,  ud  may 
strut  aod  awcll  and  deck  itself  out  m  it  pleasee,  on  the  «pot  aod  for 
the  occaaioD.  It  ia  the  pageaot  of  an  hour.  But  to  atretch  out  iia 
arm  fifteen  hundred  milea,  to  create  a  voice  in  the  wildemeaa,  to  have 
left  ita  monuments  atanding  by  the  Teviot-aide,  or  to  send  the  mid- 
night hymn  through  the  ahadea  of  VaJlombrora,  or  to  make  it  echo 
among  Alpine  tolitudea,  that  ia  &ith,  and  that  ta  power.  The  reat  ia 
a  pQppet-shew !  I  am  no  admirer  of  PootiGcalt,  but  I  am  a  slave  to 
the  pictureaque.  The  Prieata  talkbg  together  in  St.  Peter's,  or  the 
common  people  kneeling  at  the  altars,  make  groups  that  ahame  all  art. 
The  inhabitant!  of  the  city  have  something  French  about  them — 
something  of  the  cook'a  and  the  milliner'a  shop — something  pert, 
gross,  and  cunning ;  but  the  Roman  peasanta  redeem  the  credit  of 
their  golden  sky.  The  young  women  that  come  here  from  Geoaaoo 
and  Albano,  and  that  are  known  by  thdr  scarlet  boddicea  and  white 
head-dresses  and  handaome  good-humoured  faces,  are  the  finest 
speciment  I  have  ever  seen  of  human  nature.  They  are  like 
creatures  that  have  breathed  the  air  <^  Heaven,  till  the  sun  has 
ripened  them  into  perfect  beauty,  health,  and  goodneaa.  They  are 
uniTersally  admired  in  Rome.  The  English  women  that  yon  see, 
tbooeh  pretty,  are  pieces  of  dough  to  them.  Little  troops  and 
whole  farailies,  men,  women,  and  children,  from  the  Campagna  and 
neighbouring  districts  of  Rome,  throng  the  streeu  during  Easter 
and  Lent,  who  come  to  visit  the  abrine  of  aome  favourite  Saint, 
repeating  their  ^vet  aloud,  and  telling  their  bead*  with  all  the 
eamestnesa  imaginable.  Popery  is  no  farce  to  them.  They  surely 
think  St.  Petn's  is  the  way  to  Heaven.  You  even  see  prieata 
counting  their  beads,  and  looking  grave.  If  they  can  contrive  to 
get  possession  of  this  world  for  themselves,  and  give  the  laity  the 
reversion  of  the  next,  were  it  only  in  imagination,  something  is 
to  be  said  for  the  exchange,  I  only  hate  half-way  houses  b  religion 
or  politics,  that  take  from  us  all  the  benefits  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, and  give  us  none  of  the  advantages  of  liberty  or  philosophy 
in  return.  Thus  I  hate  Princes  who  usurp  the  thrones  of  others, 
aod  would  almost  give  them  back,  sooner  than  allow  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Once  more,  how  doea  that  monument  to  the  Stuartt 
happen  to  be  stack  op  in  the  side-aisle  of  St.  Peter's  i  I  would 
ask  the  person  who  placed  it  there,  how  many  Georges  there  have 
been  since  James  in.  i  His  ancestor  makes  but  an  ambiguous  figure 
beside  the  posthumous  groups 

'  So  sit  two  Kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne ! ' 
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The  only  thing  nnpleatant  in  the  motley  awemblage  of  pertons  at 
Rome,  ia  the  Dumber  of  pilgrims  with  their  greasy  oi]-«kiD  cloaks. 
They  are  a  dirty,  disgusting  set,  with  a  iook  of  sturdy  hypocrisy 
about  them.  The  Pope  [pro  forma)  washes  their  feet  j  the  Nuns, 
when  they  come,  have  even  a  less  delicate  office  to  perform.  Religioo, 
in  the  depth  of  it*  humility,  ought  not  to  forget  decorum.  But  I  am 
a  traveller,  and  not  a  reformer. 

The  picture-galleries  in  Rome  disappointed  me  quite.  I  was  told 
there  were  a  dozen  at  least,  equal  to  the  Louvre ;  there  is  not  one. 
I  shall  not  dwell  long  upon  them,  for  they  gave  me  little  pleasure. 
At  the  RuBpigliosi  Palace  (near  the  Monte  Cavallo,  where  are  the 
famous  Colossal  groups,  add  to  be  by  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  of  one 
of  which  we  have  a  cast  in  Hyde  Park]  are  the  Aurora  and  the 
Andromeda,  by  Guido.  The  first  is  a  most  splendid  composition 
(like  the  Daughter  of  the  Dawn)  but  painted  in  fresco;  and  the 
artist  has,  in  my  mind,  failed  through  want  of  practice  in  the  grace 
and  colouring  of  most  of  the  figures.  They  are  a  clumsy,  gloomy- 
looking  set,  and  not  like  Guido's  females.  The  Andromeda  has  all 
(he  charm  and  sweetness  of  his  pencil,  in  its  pearly  tones,  its  gracefiil 
timid  action,  and  its  lovely  expression  of  gentleness  and  terror.  The 
fece,  every  part  of  the  figure,  has  a  beauty  and  softness  not  to  be 
described.  This  one  figure  is  worth  all  the  other  group,  and  the 
Apollo,  the  horses  and  the  azure  sea  to  boot.  People  talk  of  the 
innpidity  of  Guido.  Oh !  let  me  drink  long,  repeated,  relishing 
draughts  of  such  insipidity !  If  delicacy,  beauty,  and  grace  are 
inrip^ity,  I  too  profess  myself  an  idolizer  of  insipidity:  I  will 
ventnre  one  assertion,  which  is,  that  no  other  painter  has  expressed 
the  female  character  so  well,  so  truly,  so  entirely  in  its  fragile, 
lovely  e»8ence,  neither  Raphael,  nor  Titian,  nor  Correggio ;  and, 
alter  these,  it  is  needless  to  mention  any  more.  Raphael's  women 
are  Saints ;  Titian's  are  courtesans ;  Correggio's  an  affected  mixture 
of  both ;  Guido's  are  the  true  heroines  of  romance,  the  brides  of  the 
^cy,  such  as  ■  youthfiil  poets  dream  of  when  they  love,'  or  as  a 
Clarissa,  a  Julia  de  Roubigne,  or  a  Miss  Milner  would  turn  out  to 
be !  They  are  not  only  angels,  but  young  ladies  into  the  bargain, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  any  of  the  others,  and  yet  it  is 
something  to  say.  Vandyke  sometimes  gave  this  effect  in  portrait, 
but  his  historical  figures  are  fencifnl  and  sprawling.  Under  the 
Andromeda  is  a  portrait  by  Nicholas  Poussin  of  himself  (a  duplicate 
of  that  in  the  Louvre],  and  an  infant  Cupid  or  Bacchus,  by  the  same 
artist,  finely  coloured,  and  executed  in  the  manner  of  Titian.  There 
is  in  another  room  an  unmeaning  picture,  by  Annibal  Caracci,  of 
Samson  pulling  down  die  temple  of  the  Philistines,  and  also  a  fine 
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dead  Christ  by  him ;  add  to  these  a  Diana  aad  Endymion  by 
Guercino,  m  which  the  real  sentiment  of  the  story  ii  thrown  into 
the  landscape  and  figures.  The  Ruspigliosi  Pavilion,  containing 
these  and  some  inferior  pictures,  is  situated  near  the  remainB  of 
Constantine's  Bath  in  a  small  raiaed  garden  or  terrace,  in  which 
the  early  vioIetB  and  hyacinths  blossom  amidst  broken  cisterns  and 
defaced  statues.  It  is  a  pretty  picture  ;  art  decays,  but  nature  still 
surrives  through  at)  changes.  At  the  Doria  Palace,  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  but  the  two  Claudes,  and  these  are  much  injured  in  colour. 
The  trees  are  black,  and  the  water  looks  like  lead.  There  are 
several  Garofolos,  which  are  held  in  esteem  here  (not  unjustly)  and 
one  fine  head  by  Titian.  The  Velasquez  (Innocent  x.},  so  much 
esteemed  by  Sir  Joshua,  is  a  spirited  sketch.  The  Borghese  Palace 
has  three  fine  pictures,  and  only  three — the  Diana  aitd  Actxon  of 
Domenichino  ;  the  Taking  down  from  the  Cross,  by  Raphael ;  and 
Titian's  Sacred  and  Profane  Lore.  This  last  picture  has  a  peculiar 
and  inexpressible  charm  about  it.  It  is  something  between  portrait 
and  allegory,  a  mixture  of  history  and  landscape,  simple  and  yet 
quaint,  fantastical  yet  without  meaning  to  be  so,  but  as  if  a  sodden 
thought  had  struck  the  painter,  and  he  could  not  help  attempting  to 
execute  it  out  of  curiosity,  and  finiahiDg  it  from  the  delight  it  gave 
him.  It  is  t\ill  of  sweetness  and  solemnity.  The  Diana  of  Domeni- 
chino is  just  the  reverse  of  it.  Every  thing  here  is  arranged  methodi- 
cally, and  is  the  effect  of  study  and  forethought.  Domenichino  was 
a  painter  of  sense,  feeling,  and  taste ;  but  his  pencil  was  meagre,  and 
bis  imagination  dispirited  and  impoverished.  In  Titian,  the  execution 
surpassed  the  design,  and  the  force  of  his  hand  and  eye,  as  he  went 
on,  enriched  the  most  indifferent  outline :  in  Domenichino,  the  filling 
up  fell  short  of  the  conception  and  of  his  own  wishes.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  mode«ty  and  merit ;  and  when  others  expressed  an 
admiration  of  his  talents,  they  were  obliged  to  reckon  np  a  number 
of  his  chcf-d'aavrei  to  convince  him  that  they  were  in  earnest.  He 
conld  hardly  believe  that  any  one  else  thou^t  much  of  his  works, 
when  he  thought  so  little  of  them  himself.  Raphael's  Taking  down 
from  the  Cross  is  in  his  early  manner,  and  the  outlines  of  the  limbs 
are  like  the  edges  of  plates  of  tin  ;  but  it  has  what  was  inseparable 
from  his  productions,  first  and  last,  pregnant  expression  and  careBil 
drawing.  I  ought  to  menuon  that  there  is,  by  the  same  master-hand, 
a  splendid  portrait  of  Cxsar  Borgia,  which  is  an  addition  to  my  list. 
The  complexion  is  a  strange  mixture  of  orange  and  purple.  The 
hair  of  his  sister,  Lucretia  Borgia  (the  friend  and  mistress  of  Cardinal 
Bembo)  is  still  preserved  in  Italy,  and  a  lock  of  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Byron.  I  lately  taw  it  in  company  with  that  of  Milton 
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and  of  BoDaparte,  looking  calm,  golden,  beautilul,  a  amiling  trophy 
from  the  grave !  The  number  and  progressive  improvement  of 
Raphael's  works  in  Italy  is  striking.  It  might  teach  our  holiday 
artists  that  to  do  well  is  to  do  much.  Excellence  spriogs  up  behind 
ni)  not  before  us ;  and  is  the  result  of  what  we  have  doue,  uot  of 
what  we  intend  to  do.  Many  artiste  (especially  thoac  abroad,  who 
are  distracted  with  a  variety  of  styles  and  models)  never  advance 
beyond  the  cootemplatioo  of  some  great  work,  and'think  to  lay  in  an 
unexampled  store  of  accomplishments,  before  they  commence  any 
undertaking.  That  is  where  they  ought  to  end  ;  to  begin  with  it  is 
too  much.  It  is  as  if  the  foondation-stone  should  form  the  cupola  of 
St.  Peter's.  Great  works  are  the  result  of  much  labour  and  of  many 
failures,  and  not  of  pompous  pretensions  and  &stidious  delicacy. 

The  CoTsini  {uctuies  are  another  large  and  very  indifferent  collec< 
tion.  All  I  can  recollect  worth  mentioning  are,  a  very  sweet  and 
silvery-toned  Herodias,  by  Guido;  a  6ne  landscape,  by  Gaspar 
Poussin ;  an  excellent  sketch  from  Ariosto  of  the  Giant  Orgagna ; 
and  the  Plague  of  Milan  by  a  modern  artist,  a  work  of  great  inven- 
tion and  judgment,  and  in  which  the  details  of  the  subject  are  so 
managed  as  to  affect,  and  not  to  shock.  The  Campidoglio  collection 
is  better.  There  is  a  large  and  admirable  Guercino,  an  airy  and 
richly-coloured  Guido,  some  capital  little  Garofolos,  a  beautiful  copy 
of  a  Repose  of  Tidan's  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  several  Giorgiones, 
and  a  number  of  antique  busts  of  the  most  interesting  description. 
Here  is  the  bronze  She- Wolf  that  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus,  and 
the  Geese  that  cackled  in  the  Capitol.  I  find  nothing  bo  delightful 
as  these  old  Roman  heads  of  Senators,  Warriors,  Philosophers. 
They  have  all  the  freshness  of  truth  and  nature.  They  shew  some- 
thing  substantial  in  mortality.  They  are  the  only  things  that  do  not 
crush  and  overturn  our  sense  of  personal  identity ;  and  are  a  fine 
relief  to  the  mouldering  relics  of  antiquity,  and  to  the  momentary 
littleness  of  modern  things !  The  little  Farnese  contains  the  Galatea 
and  the  Cn]nd  and  Psyche.  If  any  thing  could  have  rused  my  idea 
of  Raphael  higher,  it  would  have  been  some  of  these  frescoes.  I 
would  mention  the  group  of  the  Graces  in  particular  ;  they  are  true 
Goddesses.  The  fine  flowing  outline  of  the  limbs,  the  variety  of 
attitudes,  the  unconscious  grace,  the  charming  unaffected  glow  of^  the 
ezpressioo,  are  inimitable.  Raphael  never  perhaps  escaped  so  com- 
pletely from  the  trammels  of  his  first  manner,  as  in  this  noble  series 
of  designs.  The  Galatea  has  been  injured  in  colour  by  the  stoves 
which  the  Germans,  who  were  quartered  there,  lighted  in  the  apart- 
ment. Id  the  same  room  is  the  famous  chalk  head,  said  to  have 
been  sketched  upon  the  wall  by  Michael  Angelo.      The  story  is 
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probably  a  bbrication ;  the  head  is  as  coarse  and  mechaaJcal  aa  any 
thing  can  be.     Raphael's  Log^a  in  the  corridors  of  the  Vaticu 

fthe  subjects  of  what  is  called  his  Bible)  appear  to  me  divine  in 
brnii  reuef,  conception — above  all,  the  figure  of  Eve  at  the  forbidden 
tree ;  his  Stanza*  there  appear  to  me  divine,  more  particularly  the 
Heliodorus,  the  School  of  Athens,  and  the  Miracle  M  Bolsenot  with 
all  the  truth  and  force  of  character  of  Titian's  portraits  (I  see 
nothing,  however,  of  his  colouring)  and  bis  own  purity,  sweetoetf, 
and  lofty  invenuon,  added  to  them.  His  oil  pictures  there  are 
divine.  The  Transfiguration  is  a  wonderful  collection  of  line  heads 
and  figures :  their  fault  is,  that  they  are  too  detached  and  bare,  but 
it  is  not  true  that  it  embraces  two  distinct  points  of  time.  The 
event  below  it  going  on  in  the  Gospel  account,  at  the  tame  time  with 
the  miracle  of  the  Tranafiguration  above.  But  I  almost  prefer  to 
this  the  Foligno  picture :  the  child  with  the  casket  below  is  of  all 
things  the  most  Raphaelesque,  for  the  sweetness  of  expression,  and 
the  rich  pulpy  texture  of  the  flesh ;  and  perhaps  I  prefer  even  to  this 
the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin,  with  that  pure  digntlied  Bgure  of  the 
Madonna  sitting  in  the  clouds,  and  that  wonderous  emanation  of 
sentiment  in  the  crowd  below,  near  the  vase  of  flowers,  all  whose 
faces  are  bathed  in  one  feeling  of  ecstatic  devotion,  as  the  stream 
of  inspiration  flows  over  them.  There  is  a  singular  effect  of  colour- 
ing in  the  lower  part  of  this  [uctnre,  as  if  it  were  painted  on  slate, 
and  from  this  cold  chilly  ground  the  glow  of  sentiment  comes  out 
perhaps  the  more  strong  and  effectual.  In  the  same  suite  of  apart- 
ments (acccsuble  to  students  and  copyists)  are  the  Death  of  St. 
Jerome,  by  Domenichiao ;  and  the  Vision  of  St.  Romuald,  by 
Andrea  Sacchi,  the  last  of  the  Italian  painters.  Five  nobler  or 
more  impresaive  pictures  are  not  in  the  world.  A  single  figure  of 
St.  Michelle  (as  a  pilgrim  among  the  Alps)  is  a  pure  rich  olfering  of 
the  pencil  to  legendary  devotion,  and  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of 
the  colouring,  sweetness  of  the  expression,  and  the  gloomy  splendour 
of  the  background.  There  are  no  others  equally  good.  The  Vatican 
contains  numberless  fine  statues  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  elegant 
and  curious.  The  Apollo  I  do  not  admire,  but  the  Laocoon  appears 
to  me  admirable,  for  the  workmanship,  for  the  muscular  contortions 
of  the  lather's  figure,  and  the  divine  ex[H'easion  of  the  sentiment  of 
pain  and  terror  in  the  children.  They  are,  however,  rather  small 
than  young.  Canova's  figures  here  seem  to  me  the  work  of  an 
accomplished  sculptor,  but  not  of  a  great  man.  Michael  Angelo's 
figures  of  Day  and  Night,  at  the  Chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence, 
are  those  of  a  great  man;  whether  of  a  perfect  sculptor  or  not,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say.  The  neck  of  the  Night  is  cuYed  like  tbe 
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bone's,  the  limbs  have  the  tnTolntion  of  lerpcou.  These  two  figures 
sad  his  transporting  the  Pantheon  to, the  top  of  St.  Peter's,  hare 
settled  my  wavering  idea  of  this  mighty  geoios,  which  bis  David  and 
early  works  at  Florence  bad  staggered.  His  Adam  receiving  life 
from  his  Creator,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  for  boldness  and  freedom, 
is  more  like  the  Elgin  Theseus  than  any  other  figure  I  have  seen. 
The  Jeremiah  io  the  same  ceiling  droops  and  bows  the  head  like 
a  willow-tree  surcharged  with  showers.  Whether  there  are  any 
faces  worthy  of  these  noble  figures  I  have  not  been  near  eoough  to 
see.  Those  near  the  bottom  of  the  Last  Judgment  are  hideous, 
vulgar  caricatures  of  demons  and  cardinals,  and  the  whole  is  a  mass 
of  extravagance  and  confusion.  I  shall  endeavour  to  get  a  nearer 
view  of  the  Prophets  and  Sybils  in  the  Capella  Sistina.  And  if  I 
can  discover  an  expression  and  character  of  thought  in  them  equal 
to  their  graodeur  of  form,  I  shall  not  be  slow  to  acknowledge  it. 
Michael  Aogelo  is  one  of  those  names  that  cannot  be  shaken  without 
pulling  down  Fame  itself.  The  Vatican  is  rich  in  pictures,  statuaryt 
tapestry,  gardens,  and  in  the  views  from  it;  but  its  immense  size  is 
divided  into  too  many  long  and  narrow  compartments,  and  it  wants 
the  unity  of  effect  and  imposing  gravity  of  the  Louvre. 


CHAPTER   XX 

Theke  are  two  thmgs  that  an  Englishman  understands,  hard  words 
and  hard  blows.  Nothing  short  of  this  (generally  speaking)  excites 
his  attention  or  interests  him  in  the  least.  His  neigUionrs  have  the 
benefit  of  the  one  in  war  time,  and  his  own  countrymen  of  the  other 
in  time  of  peace.  The  French  express  themselves  astootshed  at  the 
feats  which  our  Jack  Tars  have  so  often  performed.  A  fellow  in 
that  class  of  life  in  England  will  strike  his  hand  through  a  deal  board 
—first,  to  shew  his  strength,  which  he  is  proud  of;  secondly,  to  give 
him  a  sensation,  which  be  is  in  want  'of;  lastly  to  prove  bis  powers 
of  endurance,  which  he  also  makes  a  boast  of.  So  qualified,  a  con- 
troversy with  a  cannon-ball  it  not  much  out  of  his  way :  a  thirty-two 
ponnder  is  rather  an  i^lj  customer,  but  it  preeeuts  him  with  a  tangible 
idea  (a  thing  he  is  always  in  search  of) — and,  should  it  take  on  his 
head  or  carry  away  one  of  his  limbs,  he  does  not  feel  the  want  of  the 
one  or  care  for  that  of  the  other.  Naturally  obtuse,  his  fillings 
become  hardened  by  custom ;  or  if  there  are  any  qualms  of  repugnance 
or  dismay  left,  a  volley  of  oaths,  a  few  coarse  jests,  and  a  double 
allowance  of  grog  soon  turn  the  affair  into  a  pastime.  Stung  with 
voL.ii.:tt  241 
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womtdt,  stunned  wkh  bniicM,  bleeding  and  mangled,  so  EngBd) 
aailoT  nercr  finda  himaelf  ao  much  alive  at  wfaen  be  u  dang  half  dead 
into  the  cockpit ;  for  he  then  perceive*  the  extreme  coaacioaineaa  of 
his  existCDce  in  hia  conflict  with  external  matter,  in  the  violence  of 
hit  will,  and  his  obstinate  contempt  for  luiTenng.  He  fecli  fan 
peraooal  identity  on  the  aide  of  the  diaagreeable  and  repulsive ;  and  h 
i«  better  to  feel  it  so  than  to  be  a  nock  or  a  stone,  which  ia  hia 
ordinary  state.  Pain  puts  liie  into  him ;  action,  aoul :  otherwise, 
he  is  a  mere  log.  The  English  are  not  like  a  nation  of  wofnen. 
They  are  not  thtn-ekinned,  nervous,  or  effeminate,  but  dull  and 
morbid :  they  look  danger  and  difficulty  in  the  face,  and  shi^e  haodt 
with  death  as  with  a  brother.  They  do  not  hold  up  their  heads,  but 
they  will  turn  their  backs  on  do  man :  they  delight  in  doing  and  in 
bearing  more  than  others :  what  every  one  else  shrinks  from  through 
aversion  to  labour  or  pain,  they  are  attracted  to,  and  go  through  with, 
and  so  hi  (and  so  far  only)  they  are  a  great  people.  At  least,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  a  pugnacimu  act.  Their  heads  are  ao 
fall  of  this,  that  if  a  Frenchman  speaks  of  Soube,  the  celebrated 
farce-writer,  a  young  Englishman  present  will  suppose  he  means  Crifab 
the  boxer  i  and  ten  thousand  people  assembled  at  a  prize-fight  viH 
witneaa  an  exfailution  of  pugilism  with  the  same  breathless  attention 
and  delight  as  the  audience  at  the  Tbeatrt  Fraofai  listen  to  the 
dialogue  of  Racine  or  Moliire.  Assuredly,  wf  do  not  pay  the  same 
attention  to  Shakspcare:  but  at  a  boxing-match  every  Englishman 
feels  his  power  to  give  and  take  blows  increased  by  sympathy,  as  at  a 
French  theatre  every  spectator  fimcies  that  the  acton  on  the  stage 
talk,  laugh,  and  make  love  as  he  would.  A  metaphysician  mi^t  s«y, 
that  the  English  perceive  objects  chiefly  by  their  mere  material 
quaUties  of  solidity,  inertness,  and  impenetrability,  or  by  tbeir  own 
moscular  resistance  to  them ;  that  they  do  not  care  about  the  colour, 
taste,  smell,  the  sense  of  luxury  or  pleasure : — they  require  the  heavy, 
hard,  and  tangible  only,  something  for  them  to  grapple  with  and 
resist,  to  try  their  strength  and  their  unim|H'e«aibiIity  upon.  They  do 
not  Uke  to  smell  to  a  roee,  or  to  tatte  of  made-dishes,  or  to  listen  to 
soft  motic,  or  to  look  at  fine  pictures,  or  to  make  or  hear  fine  speeches, 
or  to  enjoy  themselves  or  amuse  others ;  but  they  will  knock  any  man 
down  who  tells  them  so,  and  their  sole  delight  is  to  be  aa  unctMn- 
fortable  and  disagreeable  as  possible.  To  them  the  greatest  labour  is 
to  be  pleased  :  they  hate  to  have  nothing  to  find  fault  with  :  to  expect 
them  to  smile  or  to  converse  on  equal  terms,  is  the  heaviest  tax  you 
can  levy  on  their  want  of  animal  spirits  or  intellectual  resources.  A 
drop  of  pleasnre  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  extract  from  their  hard, 
dry,  mechanical,  husky  frame;  a  civil  word  or  look  is  the  last  thing 
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they  can  part  with.  HcDce  the  miatttr-offaclaai  of  their  under- 
itandingt,  their  teDacioaenesa  of  reatoo  or  prejadice,  their  dovneM  to 
diBtiDgaiih,  their  backwardueH  to  yield,  their  mechanical  improve- 
mrats,  their  industry,  their  courage,  their  blunt  honesty,  their  dislike 
to  the  frivolous  and  £orid,  their  lore  of  liberty  out  of  hatred  to 
oppression,  and  their  love  of  virtue  from  their  antipathy  to  vice. 
Hence  also  their  philosophy,  from  their  distrust  of  appearance*  and 
uDvrillingnera  to  be  imposed  upon ;  and  even  their  poetry  has  its 
probable  source  in  the  same  repining,  discontented  humour,  which 
flings  them  from  cross-grained  realities  into  the  region  of  lofty  and 
eager  imagioationa.' — A  French  gentleman,  a  man  of  sense  and  wit, 
expressed  his  wonder  that  all  the  English  did  not  go  and  live  in  the 
South  of  France,  where  they  would  have  a  beautiAJ  country,  a  fine 
climate,  and  every  comfort  dmost  for  nothing.  He  did  not  perceive 
that  they  would  go  back  in  shoals  from  this  scene  of  bncied  con- 
tentment to  their  fogs  and  sea-coal  fires,  aitd  that  no  Englishman  can 
live  without  something  to  complain  of.  Some  persons  arc  sorry  to 
see  our  countrymen  abroad  cheated,  laughed  at,  tjuarrelling  at  all  the 
ions  they  stop  at : — while  they  are  in  hot  •waier,  while  they  think 
themselves  ill-used  and  have  but  the  spirit  to  resent  it,  they  are  happy. 
As  long  as  they  can  swear,  they  are  excused  firom  bebg  com- 
plimentary :  if  they  have  to  fight,  they  need  not  think :  while  they 
are  provoked  beytntd  measure,  they  are  released  from  the  dreadiiil 
obligation  of  bebg  pleased.  Leave  them  to  themselves,  and  they  are 
dull :  introduce  them  into  company,  and  they  are  worse.  It  is  the 
mcapacity  of  enjoyment  that  makes  them  sullen  and  ridiculous ;  the 
mortification  they  feel  at  not  having  their  own  way  in  everything,  and 
at  seeing  others  delighted  without  asking  their  leave,  that  makes  them 
haughty  and  distant.  An  Englishman  is  silent  abroad  from  having 
nothing  to  say ;  and  he  looks  stupid,  because  he  is  so.  It  is  kind 
words  and  graceful  acts  that  afflict  his  soul— an  appearance  of 
happiness,  which  he  suspects  to  be  insincere  because  he  cannot  enter 
into  it,  and  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  which  dejects  him  the  more  from 

I  Wc  hiTc  fin  niiiic)  uDrivilled  in  modern  timci  ind  in  their  diffennC  wa^i : 
— Newton,  Locke,  Bicon,  Sh>kip«re,ind  Milton — and  if  to  these  we  were  to  add 
a  tilth  that  could  not  be  ^ueationed  in  hi>  line,  pcchapi  it  would  be  Hogarth.  Oor 
wit  ii  the  effect  Dot  of  gaiety,  but  ipleen — the  lait  reiult  of  a  pertiaacioui  rcduetio 
ad  aiturjtim.  Oar  grcatett  witi  hive  been  otir  graven  men.  Fielding  leemi  to 
have  produced  hit  Hiaory  oft  Fmmdlny  with  the  tame  deliberation  and  forethought 
that  Arkwright  did  bit  ipinning-jenDj.  The  French  have  no  poetry  ;  that  i*,  no 
Coiiibinstioii  of  internal  feeling  with  external  imagery.  Their  dramatic  dialogue  it 
trothy  verbiage  or  a  mucilage  of  tentiment  without  natural  bonei  or  inbitince  i 
oon  cODitsntiy  clingt  to  the  concrete,  and  hat  ■  furckau  upon  matter.  Outward 
oljectt  interfere  with  and  extingniih  the  flame  of  their  imagination  t  with  ui  they 
*te  the  fuel  that  kindle  it  into  a  brighter  and  stronger  bbie. 
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makiog  him  ieel  the  want  of  it  in  himself;  [Ncturea  that  he  doet  not 
understand,  motic  that  he  does  not  fee),  love  that  he  cannot  make, 
mu  that  shine  out  of  England,  and  smileB  more  radiant  than  they  ! 
Do  not  stifle  him  with  roses :  do  not  kill  him  with  kindness :  leave 
him  some  pretext  to  grumble,  to  fret,  and  torment  himself.  Point  at 
him  as  he  drives  an  English  mail-coach  about  the  streets  of  Paris  or 
of  Rome,  to  relieve  his  despair  of  eclal  by  aifording  him  a  pretence 
to  horsewhip  some  one.  Be  disagreeable.  Burly,  lying,  knavish, 
impertinent  out  of  compassion ;  inBult,  rob  him,  and  he  wUI  thank 
you;  take  any  thing  from  him  (nay  even  his  life)  sooner  than  his 
opinion  of  himself  and  his  prejudices  against  others,  his  moody 
dissatisfaction  and  his  contempt  for  every  one  who  is  not  in  as  ill  a 
humoni  as  he  is. 

John  Bull  is  certainly  a  singular  animal.  It  is  the  being  the  beast 
he  ii  that  has  made  a  man  of  him.  If  he  do  not  take  care  what  he  is 
about,  the  same  uogovemed  humour  will  be  his  ruin.  He  most  have 
something  to  butt  at ;  and  it  matters  little  to  him  whether  it  be  friend 
or  foe,  provided  only  he  can  run-a-mueh.  He  must  have  a  grievance 
to  solace  him,  a  bug-bear  of  some  sort  or  other  to  keep  himself  in 
breath;  otherwise,  he  droops  and  hangs  the  head — he  is  no  longer 
John  Bull,  but  John  Ox,  according  to  a  happy  allusion  of  the  Poet- 
Laureate's.  Thisnecessity  of  John's  to  be  repulsive  (right  or  wrong) 
has  been  lately  turned  against  himBclf,  to  the  detriment  of  others,  and 
hit  proper  cost.  Formerly,  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  Bourbons,  served  the  turn,  with  all  of  whom  he  is  at  present 
iwom  friends,  unless  Mr.  Canning  should  throw  out  a  /uf  to  a  whaU 
in  South  America ;  then  Bonaparte  took  the  lead  fi>r  awhile  in  John's 
panic-struck  brain  ;  and  latterly,  the  Whigs  and  the  Enamintr  news- 
paper have  borne  the  bell  before  all  other  topics  of  abuse  and  obloquy. 
Formerly)  liberty  was  the  word  with  John, — now  it  has  become  a 
bye-word.  Whoever  is  not  determined  to  make  a  slave  and  a  drudge 
of  him,  he  defies,  he  sets  at,  he  toBSes  in  the  air,  he  tramples  under 
foot ;  and  after  having  mangled  and  crushed  whom  he  pleases,  stands 
stupid  and  melancholy  {fknum  in  comu)  over  the  lifeless  remains  of 
his  victim.  When  his  fury  is  over,  he  repents  of  what  he  has  done — 
too  late.  In  his  tame  lit,  and  having  made  a  clear  stage  of  all  who 
would  or  could  direct  him  right,  he  is  led  gently  by  the  nose  by  Mr. 
Croker ;  and  the  '  Stout  Gentleman '  gets  upon  his  back,  making  a 
monster  of  him.  Why  is  there  a  tablet  stuck  up  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  to  the  memory  of  the  three  last  of  the  Stuarts  ?  Is  it  a 
baith  timnt  to  the  Pope,  or  a  compromise  with  legitimacy  f  Is  the 
dread  of  usurpation  become  so  strong,  that  a  reigning  family  are  half- 
ready  to  acknowledge  themselves  usurperB,  in  favour  of  those  who  are 
14+ 
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Dot  lilcely  to  come  back  to  awert  their  claim,  and  to  countenaoce  the 
principlea  that  may  keep  them  on  a  throne,  in  lieu  of  the  paradoxei 
that  placed  them  there  i  It  i«  a  handsome  way  of  paying  for  a  king- 
dom with  an  epitaph,  and  of  satisfying  the  pretensions  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  But  we  did  not  expel  the  slavish  and  tyrannical 
Stuarta  from  our  soil  by  the  volcanic  eruption  of  1688,  to  send  a 
whining  Jesuitical  recantation  and  writ  of  error  alter  them  to  the 
other  world  a  hundred  years  afterwards.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the 
bscrtptioD  is  merely  a  tribute  of  respect  to  misfortune.  What!  from 
that  quarter?  No!  it  is  a  'lily-livered,'  polished,  courtly,  [Hons 
monument  to  the  fears  that  have  so  long  beset  the  hearts  of  Monarchs, 
to  the  pale  apparitions  of  Kings  dethroned  or  beheaded  in  time  past 
or  to  come  (from  that  sad  example)  to  the  crimson  flush  of  victory, 
which  has  put  out  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  the  reviving  hope  of  that 
deathless  night  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  when  they  shall  once 
more  reign  as  Gods  upon  the  earth,  and  make  of  their  enemies  their 
footstool !  Foreigners  cannot  comprehend  this  bear-garden  work  of 
ours  at  all;  they  'perceive  a  fury,  but  nothing  wherefore.'  They 
cannot  reconcile  the  violence  of  our  wills  with  the  dulness  of  our 
apprehensions,  nor  account  for  the  (uss  we  make  aboot  nothing ;  our 
convoliions  and  throes  without  end  or  object,  the  pains  we  take  to 
defeat  ourselves  and  others,  and  to  undo  all  that  we  have  ever  done, 
sooner  than  any  one  else  should  share  the  beneJit  of  it.  They  think 
it  is  strange,  that  out  of  mere  perversity  and  contradiction  we  would 
rather  be  slaves  ourselves,  than  suffer  others  to  be  free ;  that  we  iaci 
out  of  our  most  heroic  acts  and  disavow  our  favourite  maxims  (the 
blood-stained  devices  in  our  national  coat  of  arms)  the  moment  we  find 
others  disposed  to  assent  to  or  imitate  us,  and  that  we  would  willingly 
see  the  last  hope  of  liberty  and  independence  extinguished,  sooner  than 
give  the  smallest  credit  to  those  who  sacrifice  every  thing  to  keep  the 
spark  alive,  or  abstain  from  joining  ia  every  species  of  scurrility, 
insult,  and  calumny  against  thera,  if  the  word  ia  once  given  by  the 
whippers-in  of  power.  The  English  imagination  is  not  rianiei  it 
inclines  to  the  gloomy  and  morbid  with  a  heavy  instinctive  bias,  and 
when  fear  and  interest  are  thrown  into  the  scale,  down  it  goes  with  a 
vengeance  that  is  not  to  be  resisted,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  recover.  The  enemies  of  English  liberty  are  aware  of 
this  weakness  in  the  public  mind,  and  make  a  notable  use  of  it. 


Jag  aa  iB  tmmi,  and  baiig  ina — so  says  the  proverb.     The 
.  *  Give  a  fatriol  an  ill  name,  and  ruin  him '  alike  with 
*4S 
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Whig  and  Tory — with  the  last,  because  he  hate*  you  as  a  friend  to 
freedom ;  with  the  first,  because  he  is  afraid  of  beiog  implicated  b 
the  same  obloquy  with  yon.  Thia  is  the  reason  why  the  Magdaleo 
Mnie  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  finds  a  taint  in  the  Liiiral;  why  Mr. 
Hobbousc  visits  Pisa,  to  dissuade  Lord  Byron  from  connecting  him- 
self with  any  but  gentlemeD-hom,  for  the  credit  of  the  popular  cause. 
Set  about  a  folse  report  or  insinuation,  aod  the  efiect  is  instantaneous 
aod  universally  felt — prove  that  there  is  nothmg  in  it,  and  you  are 
jost  where  you  were.  Sometfaiog  wrong  somewhere,  in  reality  or 
imaginatioo,  in  public  or  in  private,  is  necessary  to  the  minds  of  the 
English  people :  bring  a  charge  against  any  one,  and  they  hug  you  to 
their  breasts ;  attempt  to  take  it  from  them,  and  they  resist  it  as  they 
would  an  attack  upon  thnr  persons  or  property :  a  nickname  is  to 
their  moody,  splenetic  humour  a  freehold  estate,  from  which  they  will 
Dot  be  ejeaed  by  fair  means  or  foul :  they  conceive  they  have  a  vetted 
rfgil  in  calumny.  No  matter  how  base  the  lie,  how  senseless  the  jest, 
it  teiU — because  the  public  appetite  greedily  swallows  whatever  is 
nauseous  and  disgusting,  and  refuses,  through  weakness  or  obstinacy, 
to  disgorge  it  agan.  Therefore  Mr.  Croker  plies  his  dirty  task — 
aod  is  a  Privy-councillor ;  Mr,  Theodore  Hook  calls  Mr.  Waithmao 
'  Lord  Waithman '  once  a  week,  and  passes  for  a  wit ! 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  other  day  at  Paris  with  my  old 

fellow-student  Dr.  E ,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years ;  he  is  older 

than  I  by  a  year  or  two,  and  makes  it  five-aod-twenty.  He  had  not 
been  idle  since  we  parted.  He  sometimes  looked  in,  after  having 
paid  La  Place  a  visit ;  and  I  told  him  it  was  almost  as  if  he  had 
called  on  a  star  in  his  way.  It  is  wonderful  how  friendahtp,  that  has 
long  lain  nnnsed,  accumulates  like  money  at  compound  interest.  We 
had  to  settle  a  long  account,  and  to  compare  old  times  and  new.  He 
was  naturally  anxious  to  learn  the  stale  of  our  politics  and  literature, 
and  was  not  a  little  mortified  to  hear  that  England,  '  whose  boast  it 
was  to  give  out  reformation  to  the  world,'  had  changed  her  motto, 
and  was  now  bent  on  propping  up  the  continental  despotisms,  and  on 
lashing  herself  to  them.  He  was  particularly  mortified  at  the 
degraded  state  of  our  public  .press — at  the  systematic  organization  of 
a  corps  of  government-critics  to  decry  every  liberal  sentiment,  and 
proscribe  every  liberal  writer  as  an  enemy  to  the  person  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  only  because  he  did  not  avow  the  principles  of  the  Stuarts. 
I  had  some  ditliculty  in  making  him  understand  the  full  lengths  of  the 
malice,  the  lying,  the  hypocrisy,  the  sleek  adulation,  the  meanness, 
equivocation,  and  skulking  concealment,  of  a  Quarterly  Reviewer,^ 

'  A  Mr.  Ls»  litely  cune  over  from  Americs  to  honewliip  the  writer  of  an 
article  ia  the  ^gerttrlj,  nflectiag  on  his  mother  (Mrs,  L«w>  as  »  woiDsa  of  bad 
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the  reckieis  blackguardiim  of  Mr.  Blaciviood,  aod  the  obtuie 
drireUing  profligacy  of  the  Jolm  BtiB.  He  said,  *It  is  wone  with 
yon  than  with  lu ;  here  an  author  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  twenty 
moroingB  and  twenty  pair  of  black  silk-rtocluDgi,  ia  paying  hia  court 
to  the  Editors  of  dinerent  journal*,  to  ensure  a  hearing  from  the 
public ;  bnt  with  yon,  it  seems,  he  must  give  up  his  understanding  aod 
kia  character,  to  establish  a  claim  to  taste  or  leamiog.'  He  asked  if 
the  scandal  could  not  be  disproTcd,  and  retorted  on  the  heads  of  the 
aggressors :  bnt  I  said  that  these  were  persons  of  no  character,  or 
studiously  screened  by  theii  employers;  and  besides,  the  English 
imagination  was  a  bird  of  heavy  wing,  that,  if  once  dragged  through 
the  kennel  of  Billingsgate  abuse,  could  not  well  raise  itself  out  of  it 
again.  He  could  hardly  beliere  that  under  the  Hanover  dynasty  (a 
dynasty  founded  to  secure  us  against  tyranny)  a  theatrical  licenser 
had  struck  the  word  *  tyrant '  out  of  Mr.  Shee  s  tragedy,  as  otFenure 
to  ears  polite,  or  as  if  from  this  time  forward  there  could  be  supposed 
to  be  no  such  thing  ht  renm  luOttrd;  and  that  the  common  ejaculation, 
*  Good  God ! '  was  eraaed  from  the  same  piece,  as  in  a  strain  of  too 
great  levity  in  this  age  of  cant.  I  told  him  that  public  o[noion  in 
England  was  at  present  governed  by  half  a  dozen  miscreants,  who 
undertook  to  bait,  hoot,  and  worry  every  maa  out  of  his  country,  or 
into  an  obscure  grave,  with  lies  and  nicknames,  who  was  not  prepared 
to  take  the  political  sacrament  of  the  day,  and  use  bis  best  endeavours 
(be  and  his  friends)  to  banish  the  last  traces  of  freedom,  truth,  and 
honesty  from  the  land.  '  To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe.'  To 
be  a  Reformer,  the  friend  of  a  Reformer,  or  the  friend's  friend  of  a 
Reformer,  is  as  much  as  a  man's  peace,  reputation,  or  even  life  is 
worth.  Answer,  if  it  is  not  so,  psle  shade  of  Keats,  or  living  mummy 
of  William  GifTord  I  Dr.  E was  unwilling  to  credit  this  state- 
ment, but  the  proofs  were  too  flagrant.  He  asked  me  what  became 
of  that  band  of  patriots  that  swarmed  in  our  younger  days,  that  were 
•o  glowing-hot,  desperate,  and  noisy  in  the  year  1 794  J  I  said 
I  could  not  tell ;  bnt  referred  him  to  our  present  Foet-Laureate  for 
an  account  of  them ! 

<  Can  these  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  sunimer-<loud, 

Without  a  special  wonder  f ' 

chiiicter,  for  the  Tory  loton  that  the  WM  cbe  wife  of  a  Mr.  Law,  who  differed 
with  hia  brother  (Lord  Ellenborough)  in  politic*.  He  called  on  Mr.  Barrow,  wbo 
knew  nodiing  of  the  writer  ;  be  called  oo  Mr.  Glffotd,  who  knew  nothing  it  the 
mnitei )  be  called  on  Mt.  Murray,  who  looked  oddly,  hot  he  could  get  no  rcdreai 
except  a  public  diaavowal  of  the  falsehood  )  and  they  took  that  oppoftnnity  to 
frtnct  mne  othei  American  calnnmy.  Mr.  L.  cslled  on  one  Secratary  of  (be 
Adminilj,  bnt  there  are  two  Secretirie*  of  the  Admiralty  I 
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I  aiupecc  it  IE  peculiar  to  the  English  not  Us  answer  the  lettere  of 
their  (rieads  abroad.  They  know  you  are  anxious  to  hear,  and  have 
a  surly,  sullen  pleasure  in  disappointing  you.  To  oblige  in  a  thing 
abhorrent  to  thnr  imaginations ;  to  be  uneasy  at  not  hearing  from 
home  just  when  one  wishes,  is  a  weakness  which  they  cannot 
encoDrage.  Any  thing  like  a  responsibility  attached  to  their  writing 
is  a  kind  of  restraint  upon  their  free-will,  an  interference  with  their 
independence.  There  is  a  sense  of  superiority  in  not  letting  you 
know  what  yon  wish  to  know,  and  in  keeping  you  in  a  state  of  help- 
less suspense.  Besides,  they  think  you  are  angry  at  their  not  writing, 
and  would  make  them  if  you  could;  and  they  show  their  resentment 
of  your  impatience  and  ingratitude  by  continuing  not  to  write. — One 
thing  truly  edifying  in  the  accounts  from  England,  is  the  number  of 
murders  and  robberies  with  which  the  newspapers  abound.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  repetition  of  the  details,  week  after  week, 
and  day  after  day,  might  stagger  us  a  little  as  to  our  superlative  idea 
of  the  goodness,  honesty,  and  industry  of  the  English  people.  No 
such  thing :  whereas  one  similar  fact  occurring  once  a  year  abroad 
fills  us  with  astonishment,  and  makes  us  ready  to  dab  the  Italians 
(without  any  fiirther  inquiry)  a  nation  of  assassins  and  banditti.  It 
is  not  safe  to  live  or  travel  among  them.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  we 
should  persist  in  drawing  such  wilful  conclusions  fitxa  such  groundless 
premises  i  A  murder  or  a  street-robbery  in  London  is  a  matter  of 
course ' :  accumulate  a  score  of  these  under  the  most  aggravated 
circumstances  one  upon  the  back  of  the  other,  in  town  and  country, 
in  the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks — ^they  all  go  for  nothing ;  they  make 
nothing  against  the  English  character  in  the  abstract ;  the  force  of 
prejudice  is  stronger  than  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  process  of 
the  mind  is  this  ;  and  absurd  as  it  appears,  is  natural  enough.  We 
say  (to  ourselves)  we  are  English,  lue  ate  good  people,  and  therefore 
the  English  are  good  people.  We  carry  a  proxy  in  our  bosoms  for 
the  national  character  in  general.  Our  own  motives  are  *  very  stuff 
o'  the  conscience,'  and  not  like  those  of  barbarous  foreigners. 
Besides,  we  know  many  excellent  English  people,  and  the  mass  of 
the  population  cannot  be  affected  in  the  st^e  of  morality  by  the 
outrages  of  a  few  ruffians,  which  instantly  meet  with  the  reward  they 
merit  from  wholesome  and  excellent  laws.  We  are  not  to  be 
moved  from  this  position,  that  the  great  body  of  the  British  public 
do  not  live  by  thieving  and  cutting  the  throats  of  their  neighbours, 

'  Chief  Juitice  Holt  Died  to  *ty,  'then  were  more  robberiet 
Bntland  tbin  in  ScotUnd,  tetanit  m  kad  btntr  Juarii.'     The  Bnglisb 
timei  diapoted  (a  interpret  (hit  literally. 
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whatever  the  accountB  in  the  newspapers  might  lead  u»  to  suspect. 
The  etreets  are  lined  with  bakers',  butchers',  and  haberdaehere*  shops, 
bitead  of  night-cellars  and  gaming-houses ;  and  are  crowded  with 
decent,  orderly,  welUdreased  people,  instead  of  being  rendered 
impassahle  by  gangs  of  swindlers  and  fuckpoclceta.  The  exctplion  Joet 
not  mate  the  rule.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  or  proper  j  and  yet 
if  a  single  Italian  commit  a  murder  or  a  robbery,  we  immediately  form 
an  abstractbn  of  this  individual  case,  and  because  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  real  character  of  the  people  or  state  of  manners  in  a  million  of 
instances,  take  upon  us,  like  true  Englishmen,  to  fill  up  the  blank, 
which  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  our  horror-struck  imaginations,  with 
bugbears  and  monsters  of  every  description.  We  should  extend  to 
others  the  toleration  utd  the  euapenae  of  judgment  we  claim  ;  and  I 
vn  sure  we  stand  in  need  of  it  from  those  who  read  the  important 
head  of  '  Accidents  and  Offences  '  in  our  Journals.  It  is  true  an 
Italian  baker,  some  time  ago,  shut  his  wife  up  in  an  oven,  where  she 
was  burnt  to  death  ;  the  heir  of  a  noble  family  stabbed  an  old  woman 
to  rob  her  of  her  money  ;  a  lady  of  quality  had  her  step-daughter 
chained  to  a  bed  of  straw,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water  till  she  lost 
her  senses.  This  translated  into  vulgar  English  means  that  all  the 
bakers'  wives  in  luly  are  burnt  by  their  husbands  at  a  dow  fire; 
that  all  the  young  nobility  are  common  bravoes ;  that  all  the  step- 
mothers exercise  unheard-of  and  unrelenting  cruelty  on  the  children 
of  a  former  marriage.  We  only  want  a  striking  frontispiece  to  make 
oat  a  tragic  volume.  As  the  traveller  advances  into  the  country, 
robbers  and  rumours  of  robbers  fly  before  him  with  the  horizon.  In 
Italy, 

'  Man  seldom  is — but  alvrays  to  be  rBbbed.' 

At  Turin,  they  told  me  it  was  not  wise  to  travel  by  a  vetturino 
to  Florence  without  arms.  At  Florence,  I  was  told  one  could  not 
walk  out  to  look  at  an  old  ruin  in  Rome,  without  expecting  to  see 
a  Lazzaroni  start  from  behind  some  part  of  it  with  a  pistol  in  hie 
hand.  'There's  no  such  thing;'  but  hatred  has  its  phantoms  as 
well  as  fear ;  and  the  English  traduce  and  indulge  their  prejudices 
against  other  nations  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  maltreating  them. 
This  moral  delicacy  plays  an  under-game  to  their  political  profligacy. 
I  am  at  present  kept  from  proceeding  forward  to  Naples  by  imaginary 
bonds  of  brigands  that  infest  the  road  the  whole  way.  The  fact  is, 
that  a  gang  of  banditti,  who  had  committed  a  number  at  atrocities 
and  who  had  their  haunts  in  the  mountains  near  Sonino,  were  taken 
up  about  three  years  ago,  to  the  amount  of  two-and  thirty :  four  of 
them  were  executed  at  Rome,  and  their  wives  still  get  their  living 
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in  thu  dty  by  Htting  at  modcU  to  artiats,  oo  account  of  the  handioine- 
neu  of  their  feataree  and  the  richneM  of  their  dreuea.  A3  to 
conrteians,  from  vhich  one  canoot  teparate  the  name  of  Italj  eren 
in  idea,  I  have  Men  but  one  person  answeriag  to  thi»  detcription 
■mce  I  cane,  and  I  do  not  eren  know  that  this  wai  one.  But  I 
•aw  a  girl  in  white  (an  nnuiuai  thing)  ttanding  at  some  distance  at 
the  comer  of  one  of  the  bye^treett  m  Rome ;  after  looking  round 
her  for  a  moment,  she  ran  hastily  up  the  street  again,  as  if  in  (ear  of 
being  discovered,  and  a  countryman  who  was  pasdng  with  a  can  at 
the  lime,  stopped  to  look  and  hiss  after  her.  If  the  draymen  in 
London  were  to  stop  to  gape  and  hoot  at  all  the  girls  they  see  stand- 
ing at  the  comers  of  streets  in  a  doubtfiil  capacity,  they  would  have 
enough  to  do.  But  the  tide  of  public  prostitution  that  pours  down 
all  our  streeu  is  coDudered  by  some  moralists  as  a  drain  to  carry  off 
the  peccant  bomours  of  private  life,  and  to  keep  the  inmost  recetan 
of  the  female  breast  sweet  and  pure  &om  blemish !  If  this  ii  to  be 
the  test,  we  hare  indeed  nearly  arrired  at  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
commonwealth. 

Ciatbeitm  is  still  kept  up  in  Italy,  though  somewhat  on  the  decline. 
I  hare  nothing  to  say  in  faTOni  of  that  anomaly  in  vice  and  nrtoe. 
The  English  women  are  particniariy  shocked  at  it,  who  are  allowed 
to  hate  their  husbands,  provided  they  do  not  like  any  body  else.  It 
is  a  kind  of  marrit^e  withm  a  marru^e ;  it  begins  with  infidelity  to 
end  in  constancy ;  it  is  not  a  state  of  licensed  dissipation,  bat  it  a 
real  chain  of  the  aJ^ctions,  superadded  to  the  first  formal  one,  and 
that  often  lasts  for  life.  A  gay  captain  in  the  Pope's  Guard  ia 
•elected  by  a  lady  as  her  ravaSer  terveate  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
is  seen  digging  in  the  garden  of  the  &mily  in  a  grey  jacket  and  white 
hairs  thirty  years  after.  This  does  not  look  like  a  love  of  change. 
The  husband  is  of  course  always  aj&furv ;  not  so  the  cavaSer  jervtnte, 
who  is  liaUe  to  be  removed  for  a  new  favourite.  In  noble  &milies 
the  lover  must  be  noble;  and  he  must  be  approved  by  the  husband. 
A  young  officer,  who  the  other  day  volunteered  this  service  to  a 
beautiful  Marchioness  without  either  of  these  titles,  and  was  a  sort 
of  interloper  on  the  intended  gallant,  was  »ent  to  Voltcrra.  What- 
ever is  the  height  to  which  this  system  has  been  carried,  or  the  level 
to  which  it  has  sunk,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  extinguished  jealousy 
in  all  ita  excess  as  a  part  of  the  national  character,  as  the  following 
story  will  shew :  it  is  related  by  M.  Beyle,  in  his  charming  little 
work,  entitled  Dr  Fjfmoar,  as  a  companion  to  the  famous  one  in 
Dante  -,  and  I  shall  give  the  whole  passage  in  his  words,  as  placing 
the  Italian  character  (in  former  aa  well  as  latter  times)  in  a  atriking  ' 
point  of  view. 
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'  I  ailude,*  he  say«i  '  to  thow  touching  lines  of  Dante ; — 

'  Deb  I  (]uai]do  tu  Nrai  tomato  a)  mondo, 
Ricordati  di  me,  che  son  la  Pia; 
Sienna  mi  fe :  disfecemi  Marenima : 
Saisi  co)ui,  che  inannellata  pria, 
Disposando,  m'avea  con  la  sua  gemma.' — Pur^ataria,  c.  5. 

'The  woman  who  speaks  with  so  moch  reserre,  had  in  secret 
undergone  the  fate  of  DeademoDa,  and  bad  it  in  her  power,  bjr  a 
siogle  word,  to  hare  rcTcaled  her  husband's  crime  to  the  friends 
whom  she  had  left  upon  earth. 

■Nello  delta  Pietra  obtained  in  marriage  the  band  of  Madoooa 
Pi%  sole  heiress  of  the  Ptolomd,  the  richest  and  most  noble  family 
of  Sienna.  Her  beauty,  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  Tuscany, 
ga*e  rise  to  a  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  her  husband,  that,  envenomed 
by  ^»e  reports  and  by  suspicioDS  continually  reviving,  led  to  a  fright- 
nil  catastrophe.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  this  day  if  his  wiie 
was  altogether  innocent ;  but  Dante  has  represented  her  as  such. 
Her  husband  carried  her  with  him  into  the  marshes  of  Volterra, 
celebrated  then,  as  now,  for  the  pestiferous  effects  of  the  air.  Never 
would  he  tell  his  unhappy  wife  the  reason  of  her  banishment  into  so 
dangerous  a  place.  His  pride  did  not  deign  to  pronounce  either 
complaint  or  accusation.  He  lived  with  her  alone,  in  a  deserted 
tower,  of  which  I  have  been  to  see  the  ruins  on  the  sea-shore ;  here 
he  never  broke  his  disdainful  silence,  never  replied  to  the  questions 
of  bis  youthful  bride,  never  listened  to  her  entreaties.  He  waited 
unmoved  by  her  for  the  air  to  produce  its  fatal  effects.  The  vapours 
of  this  nnwholesome  swamp  were  not  long  in  tarnishing  features  the 
most  beautifiil,  they  say,  that  in  that  age  had  appeared  upon  earth. 
In  a  few  months  she  died.  Some  chroniclers  of  these  remote  times 
report,  that  Nello  employed  the  dagger  to  hasten  her  end  ;  she  died 
in  the  marshes  in  some  horrible  manner ;  but  the  mode  of  her  death 
remained  a  mystery,  even  to  her  contemporaries.  Nello  della  Pietra 
survived  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  silence  which  was  never 
l»oken. 

*  Nothmg  can  be  conceived  more  noble  or  more  delicate  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  iU-fated  P!a  addresses  herself  to  Dante.  She 
desires  to  be  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  friends  whom  she  had 
({uitted  so  young  :  at  the  same  time,  in  telling  her  name  and  alluding 
to  her  husband,  she  does  not  allow  herself  the  smallest  complaint 
against  a  cruelty  unexampled,  but  thencefrffth  irreparable ;  and  merely 
intimates  that  he  knows  the  history  of  her  dcaUi.  This  cmutancy 
in  vengeance  and  in  suffering  is  to  be  met  with,  I  believe,  only  among 
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the  people  of  the  South.  In  Piedmont,  I  found  myself  the 
involuntary  witness  of  a  &ct  almost  similar;  but  I  was  at  the  time 
ignorant  of  the  details.  I  was  ordered  with  liTe-and-twenty  dragoons 
into  the  wooda  that  border  the  Sesia,  to  prevent  the  contraband 
traffic.  On  my  arrival  in  the  cTening  at  this  wild  and  solitary  place. 
I  distinguished  among  the  trees  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle :  I  went  to 
it :  to  my  great  surprise)  it  was  inhabited.  I  there  found  a  Noble- 
man of  the  country,  of  a  very  uopromiaiog  aspect ;  a  man  rix  feet  in 
height,  and  forty  years  of  age :  he  allowed  me  a  couple  of  apartments 
with  a  very  ill  grace.  Here  I  entertained  myself  by  getting  up  some 
pieces  of  music  with  my  quarter-master:  after  the  expiration  of  some 
days,  we  discovered  that  our  host  kept  guard  over  a  woman  whom 
we  called  Camilla  in  jest :  we  were  &  from  suspecting  the  dreadAd 
truth.  She  died  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  I  had  the  melancholy 
curiosity  to  see  her  in  her  cotlin ;  I  bribed  a  monk  who  had  charge 
of  it,  and  towards  midnight,  under  pretext  of  sprinkling  the  holy 
water,  he  conducted  me  into  the  chapel.  I  there  saw  one  of  those 
line  faces,  which  are  beautiful  even  in  the  bosom  of  death  :  she  had 
a  large  aquiline  nose,  of  which  I  never  shall  forget  the  noble  and 
expreuive  outline.  I  quitted  this  mournful  spot;  but  five  years 
after,  a  detachment  of  my  regiment  accompanying  the  Emperor  to 
his  coronation  as  King  of  Italy,  I  had  the  whole  story  recounted  to 

me.     I  learned  diat  the  jealous  husband,  the  Count  of ,  had  one 

morning  found,  hanging  to  his  wife's  bedside,  an  English  watch 
belonging  to  a  young  man  in  the  little  town  where  they  lived.  The 
same  day  he  took  her  to  the  ruined  caede,  in  the  midst  of  the  forests 
of  the  Sesia.  Like  Nello  della  Pietra,  he  uttered  not  a  single  word. 
If  she  made  him  any  request,  he  presented  to  her  sternly  and  in 
silence  the  English  watch,  which  he  had  always  about  him.  In  this 
manner  he  passed  nearly  three  years  with  her.  She  at  length  fell  a 
victim  to  despair,  in  the  flower  of  her  age.  Her  husband  attempted 
to  dispatch  die  owner  of  the  watch  with  a  stiletto,  failed,  fled  to 
Genoa,  embarked  there,  and  no  tidings  have  been  heard  of  him 
since.     Hi*  property  was  confiscated.' — De  ryfmour,  vol  i.  p.  131. 

This  story  is  interesting  and  well  told.  One  such  incident,  or 
one  rage  in  Dante  or  in  Spenser  is  wonh  all  the  route  between  this 
and  Paris,  and  all  the  sights  in  all  the  post-roads  in  Europe.  Oh 
Sienna!  if  I  felt  charmed  with  thy  narrow,  tenantless  streets,  or 
looked  delighted  through  thy  arched  gateway  over  the  subjected 
plain,  it  was  that  some  recollections  of  Madonna  Pia  hung  upon  the 
beadngs  of  my  spirit,  and  converted  a  barren  waste  into  ^e  regions 
of  romance! 
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CHAPTER   XXI 

We  had  aome  thoughts  of  takiog  a  lodging  at  L'Ariccia,  at  the  Caffe 
del  Piazza,  for  a  month,  but  the  deep  aaody  roads,  the  ceotinels 
posted  every  half-mile  on  this,  which  is  the  route  for  Naples  (which 
shewed  that  it  was  aot  very  safe  to  leave  them),  the  loose,  straggling 
woods  sloping  4ovn  to  the  dreary  marshes,  and  the  story  of 
Hippotitus  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  inn  (who,  it  seems,  was 
■native  to  the  manner  here'),  deterred  cs.  L'Ariccia,  besides 
being,  after  Cortona,  the  oldest  place  in  Italy,  is  also  one  step 
towards  Naples,  which  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  see — its  brimming 
shores,  its  sky  which  glows  like  one  entire  sun,  Vesuvius,  the  mouth 
of  Hell,  and  Sorrentum,  like  the  Islands  of  the  Bleat — yet  here 
again  the  reports  of  robbers,  exaggerated  alike  by  foreigners  and 
natives,  who  wish  to  keep  you  whne  you  are,  the  accounts  of  hogs 
without  hair,  and  children  without  clothes  to  their  backs,  the  vermiD 
(animal  as  well  as  human),  the  gilded  hams  and  legs  of  mutton  that 
Forsyth  speaks  of,  gave  me  a  distaste  to  the  journey,  and  I  turned 
back  to  put  an  end  to  the  question.  I  am  fond  of  the  sun,  though 
I  do  not  like  to  see  him  and  the  assassin's  knife  glaring  over  my  head 
together.  As  to  the  real  amount  of  the  danger  of  travelling  this 
road,  as  far  as  I  can  leam,  it  is  this — there  is  at  present  a  possibility 
but  no  probability  of  your  being  robbed  or  kidnapped,  tf  yon  go  in 
the  daytime  and  by  the  common  method  of  a  Vetturino,  stopping  two 
nights  on  the  road.  If  you  go  alone,  and  with  a  determination  to 
>  set  time,  place,  and  circumstances  at  defiance,  like  a  personified 
representation  of  John  Bull,  maintaining  the  character  of  your 
countrymen  for  sturdiness  and  independence  of  spirit,  you  stand  a 
very  good  chance  of  being  shot  through  the  head:  the  same  thing 
might  happen  to  you,  if  you  refused  your  money  to  an  English  foot- 
pad ;  bat  if  you  give  it  freely,  like  a  gentleman,  and  do  not  stand  too 
nicely  upon  a  punctilio,  they  let  you  pass  like  one.  Tf  you  have  no 
money  about  you,  you  must  up  into  the  mountain,  and  wait  till  yOD 
can  get  it.  For  myself,  my  remittances  have  not  been  very  regular 
eren  in  walled  towns }  how  I  should  fare  in  this  respect  upon  the 
forked  mountain,  I  cannot  tell,  and  certainly  I  have  no  wish  to  try. 
A  friend  of  mine  said  that  he  thought  it  Ibe  only  romantic  thing  going, 
this  of  being  carried  off  by  the  banditti;  that  life  was  become  too 
tame  and  insipid  without  such  accidents,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  put  oneVself  in  the  way  of  such  an  adventure,  like  putting 
in  for  the  grand  priie  in  the  lottery.  Assuredly,  one  is  not  likely 
to  go  to  sleep  in  such  circumstances  :    one  person  who  was  detained 
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in  this  nunner,  and  threatened  every  hour  with  being  despatched, 
went  mad  b  contequeoce.  A  Frendi  Artist  was  laid  hold  of  by  a 
gang  of  the  outlaws,  as  he  was  iketchiag  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dieir  haunts,  about  a  year  ago ;  he  did  not  think  their  mode  of  life  at 
all  agreeable.  As  he  had  no  money,  ihey  employed  him  in  making 
sketches  of  thnr  heads,  with  which  they  were  exceedingly  delighted. 
Their  ranity  kept  him  continually  on  the  alert  when  they  had  a 
moment's  leieure ;  and,  besides,  he  was  fatigued  almost  to  death,  for 
they  made  long  marches  of  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  and  scarcely 
cTer  rented  more  than  one  night  in  the  same  place.  They  travelled 
through  bye-roads  (in  constant  apprehension  of  the  military)  in  parties 
of  five  or  six,  and  met  at  some  common  rendezvous  at  night-fall.  He 
was  in  no  danger  from  them  in  the  day-time  ;  but  at  night  they  Mt 
up  drinking  and  caroasing,  and  when  they  were  in  this  state  of  excite- 
ment, he  was  in  considerable  jeopardy  from  theb  violence  or  sportive 
freaks:  they  aroused  themselves  with  presenting  their  loaded  pieces 
at  his  breast,  or  threatened  to  dispatch  him  if  he  did  not  promise  to 
procure  ransom.  At  last  he  effected  his  escape  in  one  of  their 
drunken  bouts.  Th«r  seizure  of  the  Austrian  officer  last  year  was 
singular  enough :  they  crept  for  above  a  mile  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  was  their  place  of  retreat, 
and  carried  off  their  prize  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  sentinels  who  were  stationed  at  short  distances  on  the 
road  side.  Some  years  since  a  plan  was  laid  to  carry  off  Lucieo 
Buonaparte  from  his  villa  at  Frascati,  about  eleven  miles  from  Rome, 
on  the  Albaoo  side,  where  the  same  range  of  Apennines  begins :  be 
was  walking  in  his  garden  and  saw  them  approaching  through  some 
trees,  for  his  glance  is  quick  and  furtive ;  he  retired  into  the  house, 
his  valet  came  out  to  meet  them,  who  paised  himself  off  for  his 
master,  they  were  delighted  with  their  sham-prize,  and  glad  to  take 
4,000  crowns  to  release  him.  Since  then  Lucien  Buonaparte  has 
lived  in  Rome.  I  remember  once  meeting  this  celebrated  character 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  walking  arm  in  arm  with  Maria  Cosway,  with 
whom  I  had  drunk  tea  the  evening  before.  He  was  dress«i  in  a 
light  drab-coloured  great-coat,  and  was  then  a  spirited,  dashing-lookmg 
young  man,  I  believe  I  am  the  only  person  in  England  who  ever 
read  his  Ckaklsmacnb.  It  is  as  clever  a  poem  as  can  be  written  by 
a  man  who  is  not  a  poet.  It  came  out  in  two  volumes  quarto,  aikd 
several  individuals  were  applied  to  by  the  publishers  to  translate  it ; 
among  others  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  gave  for  answer,  'that  as  to 
Mister  Buonaparte's  poem,  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 
Such  was  the  petty  spite  of  this  understrapper  of  greatness  and  of 
titles,  himself  since  titled,  the  scale  of  whose  intellect  can  be  equalled 
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by  Dothing  but  the  ptttfblneu  and  raoconr  of  his  prejudicet !  The 
lut  account  I  bare  heard  c£  the  exploit*  of  Neapolitan  banditti  ia, 
tbu  they  hid  seized  upon  two  oat  of  three  EDglishmen,  who  had 
determmed  upon  patnng  through  Calabria  on  their  way  to  Sicily,  and 
were  proceeding  beyond  Pzatum  for  thii  purpote.  They  w«e  told 
by  tbe  Commaodant  there,  that  this  waa  running  into  the  lion's 
month,  that  there  were  no  patrols  to  protect  them  farther,  and  that 
they  were  rare  to  be  intercepted ;  but  an  Englisfaman'i  will  ia  hia 
bw — they  went  forward — and  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  into 
lie  onlf  remaimi^  romaatie  tituation.  I  have  cot  heard  whether  they 
have  yet  got  out  of  it.  The  national  propensity  to  contend  with 
dilEctilty  ud  to  rerist  obstacles  is  curious,  perhaps  praiseworthy.  A 
yonng  Englishman  rctomed  the  other  day  to  Italy  with  a  horse  that 
be  had  brought  with  him  for  more  than  two  thousand  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  Grand  Cairo ;  and  poor  Bowdich  gave  up  the  ghost  in 
a  second  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  source  of  the  Niger,  tbe  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  being  in  proportion  to  the  impossibility  of  success ! 
I  am  mytelf  somewhat  efieminate,  and  would  rather  'the  primroae 
path  of  dalliance  tread ; '  or  the  height  of  my  ambition  in  this  line 
would  be  to  track  the  ancient  route  up  the  valley  of  the  Simplon, 
leaving  the  modem  road  (much  as  I  admire  the  work  and  the  work- 
man), and  clambering  up  die  ledges  of  rocks,  and  over  broken  bridges, 
at  the  risk  of  a  sprained  ankle  or  a  broken  limb,  to  return  to  a  lat«, 
bat  excellent  dinner  at  the  pos^house  at  Brigg ! 

What  increases  tbe  alarm  of  robbers  in  the  South  of  Italy,  is  the 
reviving  of  old  stories,  like  the  multiplication  of  echoes,  and  shifijag 
their  date*  indefinitely,  so  as  to  exate  the  fears  of  the  littener,  or 
answer  the  purposes  of  tbe  speaker.  About  three  years  ago,  a 
desperate  gang  of  mfiians  infested  the  passes  of  the  Abruzzi,  and 
committed  a  number  of  atrocities ;  but  this  gang,  to  tbe  amount  of 
about  thirty,  were  seized  and  broken  up,  their  ringleaders  beheaded 
in  the  Square  di  Popolo  at  Rome,  and  their  wives  or  mistresses  now 
live  there  by  sitting  for  their  pictures  to  English  arti«t*.  The 
remainder  figure  as  convict*  in  striped  yellow  and  brown  drestes  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  and  very  civilly  p«ul  otT  their  hats  to  stranger* 
at  they  pass.  By  the  way,  I  cannot  help  reprobating  this  practice  of 
employing  felons  as  common  labourers  in  places  of  puUic  resort. 
Either  you  must  be  supposed  to  keep  up  your  feelings  of  dislike  and 
indignation  against  them  while  thus  mixing  with  the  throng  and 
innocently  employed,  which  ia  a  disagreeable  and  fomd  operation  of 
the  tense  of  justice ;  or  if  you  retain  no  such  feelings  towards  these 
victim*  of  the  law,  then  why  do  they  retain  the  chains  on  their  feet 
and  ugly  badget  on  their  thouldert?     If  the  thing  it  to  be  treated 
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wriously,  it  u  painful :  if  lightly  and  good-homouredty,  it  Iutdi  the 
whole  aifair  into  a  farce  or  drama,  with  as  little  of  the  useful  as  the 
pleasant  io  it.  I  know  nothing  of  these  people  that  I  see  manacled 
and  branded,  bat  that  they  are  labouriog  in  a  broiling  sun  for  my  con- 
renience ;  if  ooe  of  them  were  to  break  loose,  I  should  not  care  to 
stop  him.  When  we  witness  the  punishments  of  individuals,  we 
should  know  their  crimes ;  or  at  least  their  punishment  and  their 
delini^ueocy  should  not  be  mixed  up  indiscriminately  with  the  ordinary 
gaieties  and  business  of  human  life.  It  is  a  chapter  of  the  volume 
that  should  be  read  apart !  About  six  months  ago,  twenty-two 
brigands  came  down  from  the  mouutaius  at  Velletri,  and  carried  off 
four  young  women  from  the  village.  A  Vetturino,  who  wished  me 
to  return  with  him  to  Florence,  spoke  of  this  as  having  happened  the 
week  before.  There  is  a  band  of  about  ninety  banditti  scattered 
through  the  mountains  near  Naples.  Some  years  ago  they  were  the 
terror  of  travellers :  at  present  they  are  more  occupied  in  escaping 
from  the  police  themselves.  But  by  thus  confounding  dates  aod 
names,  ail  parts  of  the  road  are  easily  tilled  all  the  year  round  with 
□othing  but  robbers  and  rumours  of  robbers.  In  short,  any  one  I 
believe  can  pass  with  proper  precaution  from  Rome  to  Naples  and 
back  again,  with  tolerable,  if  not  with  absolute  security.  If  he  can 
guard  eoually  agaiast  petty  thieving  and  constant  imposition  for  the 
rest  of  his  route,  it  will  be  well. 

fiefore  leaving  Rome,  we  went  to  Tivoli,  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said.  The  morning  was  bright  and  cloudless  ;  but  a  thick  mist 
rose  from  the  low,  rank,  marshy  grounds  of  the  Campagna,  and 
enveloped  a  number  of  curious  objects  to  the  right  and  left,  till  we 
approached  the  sulphurous  stream  of  Solfatara,  which  we  could  dis- 
tinguish at  some  distance  by  its  noise  aod  smell,  and  which  crossing 
the  road  like  a  blue  ugly  snake,  infects  the  air  in  its  hasty  progress  to 
the  sea.  The  bituminous  lake  from  which  it  springs  is  about  a  mile 
distant,  and  has  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  on  its  borders. 
Farther  on  is  a  round  brick  tower,  the  tomb  of  the  Plautian  family, 
and  Adrian's  villa  glimmers  with  its  vernal  groves  and  nodding  arches 
to  the  right.  In  Rome,  around  it  nothing  strikes  the  eye,  nothing 
rivets  the  attention  but  ruins,  the  fragments  of  what  has  been ;  the 
past  is  like  a  hala  forever  surrounding  and  obscuring  the  present ! 
RuiuB  should  be  seen  in  a  desert,  like  those  of  Palmyra,  and  a  ^1- 
grimage  should  be  made  to  them  ;  but  who  would  take  up  his  abode 
among  tombs  ?  Or  if  there  be  a  country  and  men  in  it,  why  have 
they  nothing  to  shew  but  the  relics  of  antiquity,  or  why  are  the  living 
contented  to  crawl  about  like  worms,  or  to  hover  like  shadows  in  the 
monuments  of  the  dead  ?     Every  object  he  sees  reminds  the  modem 
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Roman  that  be  ia  oothiog — the  spirit*  of  former  times  oTcrshadow 
htm,  and  dwarf  his  pigmy  efforts :  every  object  he  sees  reminds  the 
trareller  that  greatness  is  its  own  grave.  Glory  cannot  last;  for 
when  a  thing  is  once  done,  it  need  not  be  done  again,  and  with  the 
energy  to  act,  a  people  lose  the  privilege  to  he.  They  repose  apon 
the  achievements  of  their  ancestors ;  and  because  every  thing  has  been 
done  for  them,  sink  into  torpor,  and  dwindle  into  the  counterfeits  of 
what  they  were.  The  Greeks  will  not  recover  their  freedom  till 
they  forget  that  they  had  ancestors,  for  nothing  ii  twice  because  it 
wat  once.  The  Americans  will  perhaps  lose  theirs,  when  they 
begin  fiilly  to  reap  all  the  fmita  of  it ;  for  the  energy  necessary  to 
acfjuire  freedom,  and  the  ease  that  follows  the  enjoyment  of  it,  are 
almost  iocompatible.  If  Italy  should  ever  be  any  tbing  again,  it  will 
be  when  the  tokens  of  her  fonner  glory,  pictures,  statues,  triumphal 
arches  are  mouldered  in  the  dust,  and  she  has  to  re-tread  the  gradual 
stages  of  civilization,  from  primeval  barbarism  to  the  topmost  round 
of  luxury  and  refinement ;  or  when  some  new  light  gives  her  a  new 
impulse;  or  when  the  last  oppression  (such  as  in  all  probability 
impends  over  her)  equally  contrary  to  former  independence,  to 
mixlem  apathy,  stinging  her  to  the  quick,  once  more  kindles  the  fire 
in  her  eye,  and  twines  the  deadly  terrors  on  her  brow.  Then  she 
might  have  music  in  her  streets,  the  dance  beneath  her  vines, 
inhabkants  in  her  houses,  busbess  in  her  shops,  passengers  in  her 
roads,  commerce  on  her  shores,  honesty  in  her  dealings,  openness  in 
her  looks,  books  for  the  censorship,  the  love  of  right  for  die  fear  of 
power,  and  a  calculation  of  consequences  from  a  koowledge  of  prin- 
cv^ca — and  England,  like  the  waning  moon,  would  grow  pale  in  the 
rising  dawn  of  liberty,  that  she  had  in  vain  tried  to  tarnish  and 
obscnre !      Mail  aim  da  r^iexuau  four  un  voyqgmr, 

Tivoli  is  an  enchanting — a  fairy  spot.  Its  rocks,  its  grottos,  its 
temples,  its  waterfalls,3nd  the  rainbows  reflected  on  them,  answer  to 
the  description,  and  make  a  perfect  play  upon  the  imagination.  Every 
object  is  light  and  fandfid,  yet  steeped  in  classic  recollections.  The 
whole  is  a  fine  net'Work — a  rare  assemblage  of  intricate  and  high- 
wrooeht  beauties.  To  do  justice  to  the  scene  would  require  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Moore,  minute  and  striking  as  it  is,  sportive  yet  romandc, 
dispbying  all  the  fascina^ons  of  sense,  and  unfolding  the  mysteries  of 
sentiment) 

'  Where  all  is  strength  below,  and  all  above  is  grace,' — 

glittering  like  a  sunbeam  on  the  Sybil's  Temple  at  top,  or  dartiog  on 

a  rapid  antithesis  to  the  dark  grotto  of  the  God  beneath,  loading  the 

prismatic  spray  with  epithets,  linking  the  meeting  beauues  on  each 
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side  the  abrupt,  yawDing  chaim  by  an  alliteration,  punting  the  flowers, 
pointiDg  the  rocks,  pasBing  the  narrow  bridge  oa  a  dubious  metaphor, 
and  bleodiog  the  natural  and  artificial,  the  modern  and  the  antique, 
the  simple  and  the  quaint,  the  glimmer  and  the  gloom  in  an  exquisite 
profusion  of  fluttering  concnta.  He  would  be  able  to  descnbe  it 
much  better,  with  its  tiny  cascades  and  jagged  precipices,  than  his 
friend  Lord  Byron  has  described  the  Fall  of  Temi,  who  makes  it, 
without  any  reason  that  I  can  find,  tortuotis^  dark,  and  boiling  like  a 
witch's  cauldron.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simple  and  majestic  in  its 
character,  a  clear  mouDtaio-stream  that  pours  an  uninterrupted, 
lengthened  sheet  of  water  over  a  precipice  of  eight  hundred  feet,  in 
perpendicular  descent,  and  gracefully  winding  its  way  to  the  channel 
beyond,  while  oo  one  side  the  stained  rock  rises  bare  and  stately  the 
whole  height,  and  on  the  other,  the  gradual  green  woods  ascend, 
moistened  by  the  ceaseless  spray,  and  lulled  by  the  roar  of  the 
waterfall,  as  the  car  enjoys  the  sound  of  famous  poet's  verse.  If 
this  noble  ai>d  interesting  object  luve  a  fault,  it  is  that  it  is  too 
sleikder,  straight,  and  accompanied  with  too  few  wild  or  grotesque 
ornaments.  It  is  the  Doric,  or  at  any  rate  the  Ionic,  among  water- 
falls. It  has  nothing  of  the  texture  of  Lord  Byron's  terzaina, 
twisted,  zigzag,  pent  up  and  struggling  for  a  vent,  broken  olf  at 
the  end  of  a  line,  or  point  of  a  rock,  diving  under  ground,  or  out 
of  the  reader's  comprehension,  and  pieced  od  to  another  stanza  or 
shelving  rock. — Nature  has 


To  say  the  truth,  if  Lord  Byron  had  put  it  into  Don  Juan  instead  of 
ChiUe  Harold,  he  might  have  compared  the  part  which  her  ladyship 
has  chosen  to  perform  on  this  occasion  to  an  experienced  waiter 
pouring  a  bottle  of  ale  into  a  tumbler  at  a  tavern.  It  has  somewhat 
of  the  same  continued,  plump,  right-lined  descent.  It  is  not  frittered 
into  little  parts,  nor  contrasted  into  quaintness,  nor  tortured  into  ftiry. 
All  the  intricacy  and  contradiction  that  the  noble  Poet  ascribes  to 
it  belong  to  Tivoli ;  but  then  Tivoli  has  none  of  the  grandeur  or 
violence  of  the  description  in  ChUde  Har<Jd.  The  poetry  is  fine,  but 
not  Uke. 

As  I  have  got  so  lar  oo  my  way,  I  ma^  as  well  jump  the  inter- 
mediate space,  and  proceed  with  my  statistics  here,  as  there  was 
nothing  on  the  road  between  this  and  Rome  worth  mentioning,  except 
Narni  ^ten  miles  from  Terni),  the  approach  to  which  overlooks  a 
fine,  bold,  woody,  precipitous  valley.     We  stopped  at  Temi  for  the 
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expmt  purpose  of  visitiDg  the  Pall,  which  is  four  or  &ve  miles  from 
it.  The  road  is  excellent,  and  commaiids  a  succession  of  charmiag 
points  of  view.  You  must  paw  the  little  village  of  Papiaio,  perched 
like  a  set  of  pigeon-houses  on  the  point  of  a  rock  about  halfwajr  up, 
which  has  been  battered  almost  in  pieces  by  French,  Austrians,  and 
others  at  different  times,  from  a  fort  several  hundred  feet  above  it, 
and  that  looks  directly  down  upon  the  road.  When  you  get  to  the 
top  of  the  winding  aicent,  and  immediately  before  you  turn  off  by  a 
romantic  little  path  to  the  waterfall,  you  see  the  ranges  of  the  Abruzzi 
and  the  frozen  top  of  the  Pie  de  Lupo.  Along  this  road  the  Austrian 
troops  marched  three  years  ago  to  the  support  of  good  government 
and  social  order  at  Naples.  The  prospect  of  the  cold  blue  mountain- 
tops,  and  other  prospects  which  the  sight  of  this  road  recalled,  chilled 
me,  and  I  hastened  down  the  side-path  to  lose,  in  the  roar  of  the 
Velino  tumbling  from  its  rocky  height,  and  the  wild  freedom  of 
nature,  my  recoUecuon  of  tyranny  and  tyrants.  On  a  green  bank  far 
below,  so  as  to  be  just  discernible,  a  shepherd-boy  was  sleeping  imder 
the  shadow  of  a  tree,  surrounded  by  his  flock,  enjoying  peace  and 
freedom,  scarce  knowing  their  names.  That 's  something — we  must 
wait  for  the  rest ! 

We  returned  to  the  inn  at  Temi  too  late  to  proceed  on  our  journey, 
and  were  thrust,  as  a  special  favour,  into  a  disagreeable  apartment. 
We  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  to  hear  the  united  voices  of  the 
passengers  by  two  vetturinos,  French  and  Italian  men  and  women, 
lifted  up  against  the  supper  and  wine  as  intolerably  bad.  The  general 
complaint  was,  that  having  paid  so  much  for  our  fare,  we  were  treated 
like  beggars — camme  dei  gueux.  This  was  true  enough,  and  not 
altogether  unreasonable.  Let  no  one  who  can  help  it,  and  who 
travels  for  pleasure,  travel  by  a  vetturino.  You  are  treated  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  in  England  you  went  by  the  caravan 
or  the  waggon.  In  &ct,  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  an  imposition 
on  innkeepers  and  the  public.  It  is  the  result  of  a  combination 
among  the  vetturino  owners,  who  bargain  to  provide  you  for  a 
certain  sum,  and  then  billet  you  upon  the  innkeepers  for  as  little 
as  they  can,  who  when  thus  obtruded  upon  them,  under  the 
guarantee  of  a  grasping  stage-coach  driver,  consider  you  as  com- 
mon property  or  prey,  receive  you  with  incivility,  keep  out  of 
the  way,  will  not  deign  you  an  answer,  stint  you  in  the  quantity  of 
your  provisions,  poison  you  by  the  quality,  order  you  into  dieir  worst 
apartments,  force  other  people  into  the  same  room  or  even  bed  with 
you,  keep  you  in  a  state  of  continual  irritation  and  annoyance  all  the 
time  yon  are  in  the  house,  and  send  you  away  jaded  and  dissatisfied 
with  your  reception,  and  terrified  at  the  idea  of  arriving  at  the  next 
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place  of  rcfrethmenti  for  fear  of  Dweting  whb  a  reaewal  o£  the  tamt 
contemptible  mordficatioiii  and  petty  tnralta.  Yon  hare  do  remedy : 
if  you  compUin  to  the  Vetturioo,  he  layt  it  ia  the  fault  of  the  inn- 
keeper ;  if  yoD  reraonttratc  with  the  innEeeper,  he  taya  he  ha*  ordera 
from  the  Vettnrino  only  to  provide  certain  thiogi.  It  it  of  little  uae 
to  try  to  bribe  the  waiterei  they  doubt  your  word*  and  besides,  do 
not  like  to  forego  the  privileee  of  treating  a  vettnrino  passenger  as 
one.  It  is  best,  if  you  travel  in  this  manner,  to  pay  for  youraelf ; 
and  then  you  may  stand  some  chance  of  decent  accommodation.  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  travel  twice  in  this  manner,  and  pay  three 
Napoleons  a  day,  for  which  I  might  have  gone  post,  and  fared  in  the 
most  somptnoos  manner.  I  onght  to  add,  in  justicci  that  when  I 
have  escaped  from  the  guardianship  of  Monsieur  le  Vettnrino  and  haee 
stopped  at  inns  on  my  own  account,  as  was  the  case  at  Venice,  Milan, 
and  at  Florence  twice,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  either  of  die 
treatment  or  the  expeoce.  As  to  economy,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  fiir 
it  in  traTclling  in  Italy  or  at  an  hotel  i  and  if  you  succeed  in  procurbg 
a  private  lodging  for  a  time,  bendea  the  everlasting  trickery  and  cabal, 
you  are  likely  to  come  off  with  very  meagre  fare,  unless  yon  can  eat 
Italian  dishes.  I  ought,  howerer,  to  repeat  what  I  believe  I  hare 
said  before,  that  the  bread,  butter,  mitk,  wine  and  poultry  that  you 
get  here  (even  ordinarily)  are  excellent,  and  that  you  may  alao 
obtain  excellent  tea  and  conee. 

We  proceeded  next  morning  {in  no  very  good  humour)  on  our 
way  to  Spoleto.  The  day  was  brilliant,  and  our  road  lay  through 
iteep  and  narrow  defile*  for  several  hours.  The  ndes  of  the  bills  oo 
each  side  were  wild  and  woody  ;  indeed,  the  whole  ride  was  interett- 
iog,  and  the  last  hill  before  we  came  to  Spoleto,  with  a  fine  monastery 
embosomed  m  its  thick  tufted  trees,  crowned  our  satisfaction  with  the 
journey.  Spoleto  is  a  handsome  town,  delightfUly  situated,  and  has 
an  appearance  (somewhat  startling  in  Italy)  as  if  life  were  not  quite 
extinct  in  it.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  range  of  the  Apennme*, 
extending  as  far  as  Foligno  and  Perugia,  and  *  sees  and  is  aeen  *  to  a 
great  distance.  From  Perugia  in  pardcular  (an  interval  of  forty 
miles)  you  seem  as  if  you  could  put  your  hand  upon  it,  so  plain  does 
it  appear,  owing  to  the  contrast  between  the  white  stone-houses,  and 
the  dark  pine-groves  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  effect  of  this 
contrast  U  not  always  pleasant.  The  single  cottages  or  villas  scattered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  in  Italy,  often  look  like  dorainos  or 
dice  spread  oo  a  dark  green  cloth.  We  arrived  at  Foligno  early  in 
the  evening,  and  as  a  memorable  exception  to  the  rest  of  our  route, 
found  there  an  inn  equally  clean  and  hospitable.  From  the  window* 
of  our  room  we  could  see  the  young  people  of  the  town  walking  out 
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in  a  fine  open  connoy,  to  breathe  the  clear  fresh  air,  and  the  prieiti 
tauotering  in  groopt  and  eDJoyiDg  the  oiitim  cum  Jlgniiaie.  It  was  for 
•ome  monks  of  Foligno  that  Raphael  painted  his  inimitable  Madonna. 
We  turned  off  at  Asaizi  to  new  the  triple  Franciscan  church  and 
raooattery.  We -saw  the  picture  of  Christ  (shewn  by  some  Duns|, 
that  used  to  smile  npon  St.  Francis  at  his  derotions ;  and  the  little 
chapel  in  the  plain  below,  where  he  preached  to  his  followers  six 
hundred  years  ago,  over  which  a  large  church  is  at  present  built,  like 
Popery  surmounting  Christianity.  The  church  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
built  soon  after  his  death  ia  faoooui  of  the  saint,  and  where  his  heart 
reposes,  is  a  curiosity  in  its  kind.  First,  two  churches  were  raised, 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  then  a  third  was  added  below  with 
some  difficulty,  by  means  of  excavations  in  the  rock.  The  last  boasts 
a  modem  and  somewhat  finical  mausoleum  or  shrine,  and  the  two 
first  are  ornamented  with  fresco  paintings  by  Giotto  and  Ghirlandaio, 
which  are  most  interesting  and  valuable  specimens  of  the  early  history 
of  the  art.  I  see  nothing  to  contemn  in  them — much  to  admire — fine 
beads,  sinnile  grouping,  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  fore-shortening, 
and  dignified  attitudes  and  expressions,  some  of  which  Raphael  has 
not  disdained  to  copy,  though  he  has  improved  upon  them.  St. 
Francis  died  about  1120,  and  this  church  was  finished  and  ornamented 
with  these  designs  of  the  chief  actions  of  his  life,  within  forty  months 
afterwards ;  so  that  the  pictures  in  question  must  be  about  six  hoodred 
years  old.  We  are  not,  however,  to  wonder  at  the  maturity  of  these 
productions  of  the  pencil ;  the  art  did  not  arise  out  of  barbarism  or 
nothing,  but  from  a  lofty  preconception  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
first  practised  it,  and  applied  it  to  purposes  of  devotion.  Even  the 
grace  and  majesty  of  Raphael  were,  I  apprehend,  but  emanations  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  existed  virtually  in  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  long  before  and  after  he  transferred  them, 
with  consummate  skill,  to  the  canvass.  Not  a  Madonna  scrawled  on 
the  walls  near  Rome,  not  a  baby-house  figure  of  the  Virgin,  that  is 
oot  of  character  and  costume,  or  that  is  not  imbued  with  an  expression 
of  resignation,  benignity,  and  purity.  We  were  shewn  these  different 
objects  by  a  young  priest,  who  explained  them  to  us  with  a  graceful- 
ness of  manner,  and  a  mild  eloquence,  characteristic  of  his  order.  I 
forgot  to  mention,  in  the  proper  place,  that  I  was  quite  delighted  with 
the  external  deportment  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  Rome.  It  was  marked 
by  a  perfect  propriety,  decorum,  and  humanity,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  Not  the  slightest  look  or  gesture  to  remind  you  that  yon 
were  foreigners  or  heretics — an  example  of  civility  that  is  far  from 
being  soperfluons,  even  in  the  capital  of  the  Chtiidaa  world.  It  may 
be  *ud  Uut  this  is  art,  and  a  detire  to  guD  upon  the  good  opinion  o£ 
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strangers.  Be  it  «o,  bat  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  ia  cdculated  xa 
this  ead.  Good  msDnen  have  this  advantage  over  good  morals,  that 
they  lie  more  upoo  the  luiface ;  aod  there  is  oothicg,  I  own,  that 
iDcIines  me  to  diink  so  well  of  the  uDdcTstacdings  or  diapositioiiB  of 
others,  as  a  thorough  absence  of  all  impertinence.  I  do  not  think  t6ef 
can  be  the  worst  people  in  the  world  who  habitually  pay  most  atten- 
tion to  the  feelings  of  others ;  nor  those  the  best  who  are  endeavouring 
every  moment  to  hurt  ihem.     At  Perugia,  while  looking  at  some 

rinels  in  a  church  painted  by  Pietro  Pemgino,  we  met  with  a  young 
rish  priest,  who  claimed  acquaintance  with  us  as  country-folks,  and 
recommended  our  stayiog  six  days,  to  see  the  ceremonies  and  fiitery 
attending  the  translation  of  the  deceased  head  of  his  order  from  the 
church  where  he  lay  to  his  final  resting-place.  We  were  obliged  by 
this  proposal,  but  declined  it.  It  was  curions  to  hear  English  spoken 
by  the  inmate  of  a  Benedictine  Monastery, — to  see  the  manners  of  an 
Italian  priest  engrafted  on  the  Irish  accent — to  thick  that  distant 
countries  are  brought  together  by  agreement  in  religion — that  the 
same  country  is  rent  asunder  by  differences  in  it.  Man  is  certainly 
an  ideal  being,  whom  the  breath  of  an  opinion  wafts  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole,  and  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  the  present  world  and  every  object 
in  it  for  a  reversion  in  the  skies !  Perugia  is  situated  on  a  lofty  hill, 
and  is  in  appearance  the  most  solid  mass  of  building  I  ever  beheld. 
It  commands  a  most  extensive  view  in  all  directions,  and  the  ascent  to 
it  is  precipitous  on  every  ude.  Travelling  this  road  from  Rome  to 
Florence  is  like  an  eagle's  Sight — from  hill-top  to  hill-iop,  from 
towered  city  to  cityj  and  your  eye  devours  your  way  before  you  over 
hill  or  plain.  We  saw  Cortona  on  oar  right,  looking  over  its  wall  of 
ancient  renown,  conscious  of  its  worth,  not  obtruding  itself  on  super- 
ficial notice ;  and  passed  through  Arezzo,  the  reputed  birth-place  of 
Petrarch.  All  the  way  we  were  followed  (hard  upon)  by  another 
Vetturino,  with  an  English  family,  and  we  had  a  scramble  whenever 
we  stopped  for  supper,  beds,  or  milk.  At  Incisa,  the  last  stoge  before 
we  arrived  at  Florence,  an  intimation  was  conveyed  that  we  should 
give  up  our  apartments  in  the  inn,  aod  seek  for  lodgings  elsewhere. 
This  modest  proposition  could  come  only  from  English  people,  who 
have  such  an  opinion  of  their  dormant  stock  of  pretended  good-nature, 
that  they  think  all  the  world  must  in  return  be  ready  to  give  up  their 
own  comforts  to  oblige  them.  We  had  two  French  gentlemen  in  the 
coach  with  us,  equally  well-behaved  and  well-informed,  and  two 
Italians  in  the  cabriolet,  as  good-natured  and  '  honest  as  the  skin 
between  their  brows.'  Near  Perugia  we  passed  the  celebrated  lake 
of  Thrasymene,  near  which  Hannibal  defeated  the  Roman  consul 
Flaminius.  It  struck  me  as  not  unlike  Windermere  in  character  and 
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sceaery,  but  I  have  seen  other  lakes  aince,  which  have  driven  it  out 
of  my  head.  Florence  (the  city  of  flowers)  seemed  to  deserve  its 
oaine  as  we  entered  it  for  the  second  time  more  than  it  did  the  first. 
The  veatfaer  had  been  coid  during  pan  of  our  journey,  but  now  it 
had  changed  to  sultry  heat.  The  people  looked  exceedingly  plain 
and  hard-featured,  alter  having  passed  through  the  Roman  States. 
They  have  the  look  of  the  Scotch  people,  otJy  fiercer  and  more 
ill-tempered. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

I  HAVE  already  described  the  road  between  Florence  and  Bologna. 
I  found  it  much  the  same  on  returning ;  (or  barren  rocks  and 
mountains  undergo  little  alteration  either  in  summer  or  winter. 
Indeed,  of  the  two,  I  prefer  the  effect  in  the  most  dreary  season,  for 
it  is  then  most  complete  and  consistent  with  itself:  on  some  kinds  of 
scenery,  as  on  some  characters,  any  attempt  at  the  gay  and  pleasing 
sits  ill,  and  is  a  mere  piece  of  afFectacion.  There  is  so  far  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Apennines  and  Alps,  that  the  latter  are  often  covered 
with  woods,  and  with  patches  of  the  richest  verdure,  and  are  capable 
of  all  the  gloom  of  winter  or  the  bloom  of  spring.  The  soil  of  the 
Apennines,  on  thecontrary,  is  as  dry  mdgritly  as  the  rocks  them- 
selveSf  being  nothing  but  a  collection  of  sand-heaps  and  ashes,  and 
mocks  at  every  idea  that  is  not  of  a  repulsive  and  disagreeable  kind. 
We  stopped  the  first  night  at  Traversa,  a  miserable  inn  or  almost 
hovel  on  the  road  side,  in  the  most  desolate  part  of  this  track  ;  and 
found  amidst  scenes,  which  the  imagination  and  the  pen  of  travellers 
have  peopled  with  ghastly  phantoms  and  the  assassin's  midnight 
revelry,  a  kind  but  simple  reception,  and  the  greatest  sweetness  of 
manners,  prompted  by  the  wish,  but  conscious  of  being  perhaps 
without  the  means  to  please.  Courtesy  in  cities  or  palaces  goes  for 
little,  means  little,  for  it  may  and  must  be  put  on  ;  in  the  cottage  or 
on  the  mountain-side  it  is  welcome  to  the  heart,  for  it  comes  from  it. 
It  then  has  its  root  in  unsophisticated  nature,  without  the  gloss  of  art, 
and  shews  us  the  original  goodness  of  the  soil  or  germ,  from  which 
human  affections  and  social  intercourse  in  all  their  ramifications 
spring.  A  little  boy  clung  about  its  mother,  wondering  at  the 
strangers;  but  from  the  very  thoughts  of  novelty  and  distance, 
nestling  more  fondly  in  the  bosom  of  home.  What  is  the  map  of 
Europe,  what  all  the  glories  of  it,  what  the  possession  of  them,  to 
that  poor  little  fellow's  dream,  to  his  sidelong  glance  at  that  wide 
world  of  fancy  that  circles  his  native  rocks  t 
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Th«  tecond  morning,  we  reached  the  lut  of  the  Apeonuiea  that 
overlook  Bologna,  and  saw  stretched  out  beneath  our  feet  a  different 
scene,  the  vast  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  abnott  the  whole  of  the  Nonh 
of  Italy,  like  a  rich  sea  of  boundless  verdure,  with  towns  and  rillas 
q>otuog  it  like  the  sails  of  ships.  A  hazy  inlet  of  the  Adriatic 
appeared  to  the  right  (probably  the  Gulph  crf  Comachio).  We 
strained  our  eyes  in  vain  to  catch  a  doubtnil  view  of  the  Alps,  but 
they  were  still  sunk  below  the  hortzoD.  We  presently  descended 
into  this  plain  (which  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  country  we  had 
lately  passed],  and  it  answered  fully  to  the  promise  it  had  given  us. 
We  traTelled  for  days,  for  weeks  through  it,  and  found  nothing  but 
ripeneBB,  plenty,  and  beauty.  It  may  well  be  called  the  Garden  of 
Italy  or  of  the  World.  The  whole  way  trom  Bologna  to  Venice, 
from  Venice  to  Milan,  it  is  literally  so.  But  I  anticipate. — We 
went  to  our  old  inn  at  Bologna,  which  we  liked  better  the  second 
time  than  the  first;  and  had  just  time  to  snatch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Guides  and  Domenichinos  at  the  Academy,  which  gleamed  dark  and 
beautiful  through  the  twilight.  We  set  out  early  the  next  morning 
on  our  way  to  Venice,  turning  off*  to  Ferrara.  It  was  a  fine  spring 
mommg.  The  dew  was  on  the  grass,  and  shone  like  diamonds  in 
the  sun.  A  refreshing  breeze  fanned  the  light-green  odorous  branches 
of  the  trees,  which  spread  their  shady  screen  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
which  lay  before  us  as  straight  as  an  arrow  for  miles.  Venice  was  at 
the  end  of  it;  Padna,  Perrara,  midway.  The  prospect  (both  to  the 
sense  and  to  the  imagination)  was  exhilarating;  and  we  enjoyed  it 
for  some  hours,  till  we  stopped  to  breakfast  at  a  smajt-looking 
detached  ion  at  a  turning  of  the  road,  called,  I  think,  the  AlbergB  S 
Vtneida.  This  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  we  came  to  during 
the  whole  of  our  route.  We  were  shewn  into  a  long  saloon,  into 
which  the  sun  shone  at  one  extremity,  and  we  looked  out  upon  the 
green  fields  and  trees  at  the  other.  There  were  flowers  in  the  room. 
An  excellent  breakfast  of  coffee,  bread,  butter,  eggs,  and  slices  of 
Bologna  sausages  was  served  up  with  neatness  and  attention.  An 
elderly  female,  thin,  without  a  cap,  and  with  white  thread-stockings, 
watched  at  the  door  of  a  chamber  not  far  from  us,  with  the  patience 
of  an  eastern  slave.  The  door  opened,  and  a  white  robe  was  handed 
out,  which  she  aired  carefully  over  a  chafGng-dish  with  mechanical 
indifference,  and  an  infinite  reduplication  of  the  same  folds.  It  was 
OUT  young  landlady  who  was  dressing  for  church  withtn,  and  who  at 
length  issued  out,  more  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  her  costume 
than  the  beauty  of  her  person.  Some  rustics  below  were  playing  at 
a  game,  that  from  the  bcessant  loud  jarring  noises  of  counting  that 
accompanied  it,   implied    equally   good    lungs    and    nerves    in   the 
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perfenners  and  bj-naoderB.  At  the  tinkling  of  a  village  bell,  all  was 
in  a  momeot  silent,  and  the  entrance  of  a  little  chapel  was  crowded 
with  old  and  j'oung,  kneeling  in  poaturei  of  more  or  leas  earneat 
devotion.  We  walked  forward  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  simple  manners  of  the  inhabitants;  nor  could 
we  hare  proceeded  less  dian  four  or  five  miles  along  an  excellent 
footpath,  but  under  a  broiling  sun,  before  we  saw  any  signs  of  our 
Vetturino,  who  was  willing  to  take  this  opportunity  of  easing  his 
horses — a  practice  commoD  with  those  sort  of  gentry.  Instead  of  a 
fellow-feeling  with  you,  you  find  an  instinctive  incUnation  in  persons 
of  this  class  all  through  Italy  to  cheat  and  deceive  you :  the  more 
easy  or  cordial  you  are  with  thera,  the  greater  is  their  opinion  of  your 
folly  and  their  own  cunning,  and  the  more  are  they  determined  to 
repel  or  evade  any  advances  to  a  fair  understanding :  threaten,  or 
treat  them  with  indignity,  and  you  have  some  check  over  them  ;  relax 
the  reins  a  moment,  and  they  are  sure  to  play  you  some  scurvy  trick. 

At  Ferrara  we  were  put  on  short  allowance,  and  as  we  found 
remonstrance  vain,  we  submitted  in  silence.  We  were  the  mote 
mortified  at  this  treatment,  as  we  had  begun  to  hope  for  better  things ; 
but  Mr.  Henry  Waister,  our  Commissary  on  the  occasion,  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  good  tiling  of  his  three  Napoleons  a-day ;  he  had 
strained  a  point  in  procuring  us  a  tolerable  supper  and  breakiast  at  the 
two  last  stages,  which  must  serve  for  some  time  to  come ;  and  as  he 
would  not  pay  for  our  dinner,  the  landlord  would  not  let  us  have  one, 
and  there  the  matter  rested.  We  walked  out  in  the  evening,  and 
fbnnd  Ferrara  enchanting.  Of  all  the  places  I  have  seen  in  Italy, 
it  is  the  one  by  far  I  should  most  covet  to  live  in.  It  is  the 
ideal  of  an  Italian  city,  once  great,  now  a  shadow  of  itself.  Which- 
ever way  you  turn,  you  are  struck  with  picturesque  beauty  and 
iaded  splendours,  but  with  nothing  squalid,  mean,  or  vulgar.  The 
grass  grows  in  the  well-paved  streets.  You  look  down  long  avenues 
of  buUdmgs,  or  of  garden  walls,  with  summer-houses  or  fruit-trees 
projecting  over  them,  and  airy  palaces  with  dark  portraits  gleaming 
through  the  grated  windows — you  turn,  and  a  chapel  bounds  your 
view  one  way,  a  broken  arch  another,  at  the  end  of  the  vacant, 
glimmering,  fairy  perspective.  You  are  in  a  dream,  in  the  heart  of 
a  romance ;  you  enjoy  the  most  perfect  solitude,  that  of  a  city  which 
was  once  filled  with  '  the  busy  hum  of  men,'  and  of  which  the 
tremulous  fragments  at  every  step  strike  the  sense,  and  call  up  re- 
flection. Id  short,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  Ferrara,  but  the  remains, 
graceful  and  romantic,  of  what  it  was — no  sordid  object  intercepts 
or  sallies  the  retrocpcct  of  the  past — it  is  not  degraded  and  patched 
up  like  Rome,  with  upstart  improvements,  with  earthenware  and  (h1- 
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ihopt ;  it  is  a  elastic  veitige  of  antiquity,  drooping  mto  peaceful  decay, 

a  tylvaa  •nburb^ 

'  Where  buttress,  wall  and  torrer 
Seem  fading  hit  away 
From  human  thoughti  and  puipoME, 
To  vield  to  some  transforming  power. 
And  blend  with  the  tutrounding  trees.' 

Here  Ariosto  lived — here  Tasto  occupied  first  a  palace,  and  then  a 
duDgeoD.  Verona  has  even  a  niore  sounding  name ;  boast*  a  finer 
situation,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Juliet.  But  the  same  tender 
melancholy  grace  does  not  hang  upon  its  walls,  nor  hover  round  its 
precincts  as  round  those  of  Ferrara,  inviting  to  endless  leisure  and 
pensive  musing.  Ferrara,  while  it  was  an  independent  state,  was  a 
flourishing  and  wealthy  city,  and  contained  70,000  inhabitants ;  but 
from  the  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Popes,  in  1 597,  it 
declined,  and  it  has  now  littie  more  than  an  historical  and  poetical 
being. 

From  Ferrara  we  proceeded  through  Rovigo  to  Padua  the  Learned, 
where  we  were  more  fortunate  in  our  inn,  and  where,  in  the  fine  open 
square  at  the  entrance,  I  first  perceived  the  rage  for  vulgar  and 
flaunting  statuary,  which  distinguisheB  the  Lombardo- Venetian  States. 
The  traveller  to  Venice  (wh«^oes  there  to  see  the  masterpieces  of 
Titian  or  Palladio's  admired  designs),  runt  the  gauntlet  all  the  way 
along  at  everv  town  or  villa  he  passes,  of  the  most  clumsy,  affected, 

fltry,  sprawling  figures,  cut  in  stone,  that  ever  disgraced  the  chisel. 
ren  their  crucifixes  and  common  Madonnas  are  in  bad  taste  and 
proportion.  This  inaptitude  for  the  representation  of  forms  in  a 
people,  whose  eye  for  colours  transcended  Uiat  of  all  the  world  besides, 
is  striking  as  it  is  curious :  and  it  would  be  worth  the  study  of  a  man's 
whole  life  to  give  a  true  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  mystery. 
Padua,  though  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Italy,  is  still  a  place 
of  some  resort  and  bustle ;  among  other  causes,  from  the  number  of 
Venetian  families  who  are  in  Che  habit  of  spending  the  summer  months 
there.  Soon  after  leaving  it,  you  begin  to  cross  the  canals  and  rivers 
which  intersect  this  part  of  the  country  bordering  upon  the  sea,  and 
for  some  miles  you  follow  the  course  of  the  Brenta  along  a  flat,  dusty, 
and  unprofitable  road.  This  is  a  period  of  considerable  and  painfiil 
suspense,  till  you  arrive  at  Fusina,  where  you  are  pot  into  a  boiit  and 
rowed  down  one  of  the  Lagunet,  where  over  banks  of  high  rank  grass 
and  reeds,  and  between  solitary  sentry-boxes  at  different  intervals,  you 
see  Venice  rising  from  the  sea.  For  an  hour  and  a  half,  that  it  takes 
yon  to  cross  from  the  last  point  of  land  to  this  Spouse  of  the  Adriatic, 
its  long  line  of  spires,  towers,  churches,  wharfs  is  stretched  along  the 
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water's  edge,  and  you  view  it  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  mciedulity. 
A  city  built  in  the  air  would  be  tomethiiig  etill  more  wouderfiil ;  hot 
any  other  must  yield  the  palm  to  this  for  singularity  and  imposing 
eflect.  If  it  were  on  the  firm  land,  it  would  rank  as  one  of  the  first 
citiee  ID  Europe  for  magnificence,  size,  and  beauty ;  as  it  ib,  it  is 
without  a  rival.  I  do  not  know  what  Lord  Byron  and  Lady  Morgan 
could  mean  by  quarrelling  about  the  question  who  first  called  Venice 
'the  Rome  of  the  sea' — since  it  is  perfectly  unique  in  its  kind.  If 
a  parallel  must  be  found  for  it,  it  is  more  like  Genoa  shoved  into  the 
sea.  Genoa  stands  on  the  sea,  this  in  it.  The  effect  is  certainly 
magical,  dazzling,  perplexing.  You  feel  at  first  a  little  giddy :  you 
are  not  quite  Bore  of  your  footing  as  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.  You 
enter  its  narrow,  cheerful  canals,  and  find  that  instead  of  their  being 
scooped  out  of  the  earth,  you  are  gliding  amidst  rows  of  palaces  and 
under  broad-arched  bridges,  piled  on  the  tea-green  wave.  You  begin 
to  think  that  you  must  cut  your  liquid  way  in  this  manner  through 
the  whole  city,  and  use  oars  inst»d  of  feet.  You  land,  and  visit 
quays,  squares,  market-places,  theatres,  churches,  halls,  palaces; 
ascend  tall  towers,  and  stroll  through  shady  gardens,  without  being 
once  reminded  that  you  are  not  on  terra  foiaa.  The  early  in- 
habitants of  this  side  of  Italy,  driven  by  Attila  and  his  hordes  of 
Huns  from  the  land,  sought  shelter  in  the  sea,  built  there  for  safety 
and  liberty,  laid  the  first  foundations  of  Venice  in  the  rippling  wave, 
and  commerce,  wealth,  luxury,  arts,  and  crimson  conquest  crowned 
the  growing  Republic ; — 

'And  Ocean  smil'd. 
Well  pleaied  to  we  his  wondrous  child.' 

Man,  proud  of  his  amphibious  creation,  spared  no  pains  to  aggrandize 
and  embellish  it,  even  to  extravagance  and  excess.  The  piles  and 
blocks  of  wood  on  which  it  stands  are  brought  from  the  huge  forests 
at  Treviso  and  Cadorc :  the  stones  that  girt  its  circumference,  and 
prop  its  walls,  are  dug  from  the  mouotains  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia ; 
the  marbles  that  inlay  its  palace-floors  are  hewn  from  the  quarries 
near  Verona.  Venice  is  loaded  with  ornament,  like  a  rich  city- 
heireM  with  jewels.  It  seems  the  natural  order  of  things.  Her 
origin  was  a  wonder :  her  end  is  to  surprise.  The  strong,  implanted 
tendency  of  her  genius  must  be  to  the  showy,  the  singular,  the 
fantasbc.  Herself  an  anomaly,  she  reconciles  contradictions,  liberty 
with  aristocracy,  commerce  with  nobility,  the  want  of  titles  with  the 
pride  of  birth  and  heraldry.  A  violent  Uith  in  nature)  she  lays 
greedy,  perhaps  ill-advised,  baiids  on  all  the  artificial  advantages  that 
can  supply  her  original  defect*.     Use  turns  to  gaudy  beauty ;  extreme 
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hardship  to  iDtemperance  in  pleasure.  From  the  lerel  uniform 
expanw  that  forever  encirclcB  her,  »he  would  obrioiuly  aflect  the 
acpiring  in  forms,  the  quaint,  the  complicated,  relief  sod  projcctioii. 
The  richnesa  and  foppery  of  her  architecture  arise  from  this :  its 
stability  and  excellence  probably  from  another  circumstance  counter- 
acting this  tendency  to  the  buoyant  and  fluttering,  vn.,  the  necessity 
of  raising  solid  edifices  on  such  slippery  fonndations,  and  of  not 
playing  tricks  with  stone-walls  upon  the  water.  Her  eye  for  colonrs 
and  costume  she  would  bring  with  conquest  from  the  East.  The 
spirit,  intelligence,  and  activity  of  her  men,  she  would  derive  from 
their  ancestors:  the  grace,  the  glowing  animation  and  bounding  step 
of  her  women,  from  the  sun  and  mountain-breeze !  The  want  of 
umplicity  and  severity  in  Veuetian  taste  seems  owing  to  this,  that  all 
here  is  factitious  and  the  work  of  art  i  redundancy  again  is  an 
attribute  of  comraercet  whose  eye  is  gross  and  Urge,  and  does  not 
admit  of  the  loo  muci ;  and  as  to  irregularity  ard  want  of  fixed 
principles,  we  may  account  by  analogy  at  least  for  these,  from  that 
element  of  which  Venice  is  the  nominal  bride,  to  which  she  owes  her 
all,  and  the  very  essence  of  which  is  caprice,  uncertainty,  and 
vicissitude! 

'  And  now  ^m  out  the  watery  floor 

A  city  rose,  and  well  she  wore 

Her  beauty,  and  stupendous  walls. 

And  towers  that  touched  the  stars,  and  halls 

Fillar'd  with  whitest  marble,  nbeuce 

Palace  on  lotty  palace  sprung: 

And  over  all  rich  gardens  hung. 

Where,  amonpt  silver  watcr-^lji, 

Cedars  and  spice-trees,  and  green  bowers. 

And  sweet  winds  playing  with  all  the  flowers 

Of  Persia  and  of  Ataby, 

Walked  princely  shapes ;  some  with  an  air 

Lilte  warriois;  some  like  ladies  fail 

Listening 

In  supreme  magnificence.' 

This,  which  is  a  description  of  a  dream  of  Babylon  of  old,  by  a  living 
poet,  is  realized  almost  literally  in  modem  Venice. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

I  KBvaa  saw  palaces  anywhere  but  at  Venice.  Those  at  Rome  are 
dungeons  compared  to  them.  They  generally  come  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  >•  there  are  canals  on  each  side  of  them,  you  see 
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ibtmfeair-tqiiare.  The  views  by  Caoalettj  are  very  like,  both  for  the 
effect  of  the  buUdingi  and  the  hue  of  the  water.  The  principal  ate 
by  Palladio,  Longhena,  and  Saosovino.  They  are  masBy,  eleganti 
well-proportioiied,  costly  in  materials,  profuse  of  ornament.  Perhaps 
if  they  were  raised  above  the  water's  edge  on  low  terraces  (as  some 
of  them  are),  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  secnnty  would  be 
greater,  though  the  architectural  daring,  the  poetical  miracle  would 
appear  less.  As  it  is,  they  seem  literally  to  be  suspended  in  the 
water. — The  richest  in  interior  decoration  that  I  saw,  was  the 
Grimani  Palace,  which  answered  to  all  the  imaginary  conditions  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  Aladdto  might  have  exchanged  his  for  it,  and 
given  his  lamp  into  the  bargain.  The  floors  are  of  marble,  the 
tables  of  precious  stones,  the  chairs  and  curtains  of  rich  silk,  the 
walls  covered  with  looking-glasses,  and  it  contains  a  cabinet  of  in- 
valuable antique  sculpture,  and  some  of  Titian's  finest  portraits.  I 
never  knew  the  practical  amount  to  the  poetical,  or  furniture  seem  to 
grow  eloquent  but  in  this  instance.  The  rooms  were  not  too  large 
for  comfort  neither ;  for  space  is  a  consideration  at  Venice.  All 
that  it  wanted  of  an  Eastern  Palace  was  light  and  air,  with  distant 
vistas  of  hill  and  grove.  A  genealogical  tree  of  the  bmily  was  hung 
np  in  one  of  the  rooms,  beginnmg  wit]j  the  founder  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  ending  with  the  present  representative  of  it;  and  one  of 
the  portraits,  by  Titian,  was  of  a  Doge  of  the  family,  looking  just 
like  an  ugly,  spateful  old  woman ;  but  with  a  truth  of  nature,  and  a 
force  of  character  that  no  one  ever  gave  but  he.  I  saw  ao  other 
mansion  equal  to  this.  The  Pisani  is  the  next  to  it  for  elegance  and 
splendour;  and  from  its  situation  on  the  Grand  Canal,  it  admits  a 
flood  of  bright  day  through  glittering  curtains  of  pea-green  silk,  into 
a  noble  saloon,  enriched  with  an  admirable  &mi]y-picture  by  Paul 
Veronese,  with  heads  equal  to  Titian  for  all  hnt  the  character  of 
thought. 

Close  to  this  is  the  Barberigo  Palace,  in  which  Titian  lived,  and 
in  which  he  died,  with  his  painting-room  just  m  the  state  in  which  he 
left  it.  It  is  hung  round  with  pictures,  some  of  his  latest  works, 
such  as  the  Magdalen  and  the  Safvator  Mundi  (which  are  common  in 
prints),  and  with  an  unfinished  sketch  of  St.  Sebastian,  on  which  he 
was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Titian  was  ninety-nine  when 
be  died,  and  was  at  last  carried  off  by  the  plague.  My  guide 
who  was  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  Venetian  art,  would  not  allow 
any  blling-off  in  these  latest  efforts  of  his  mighty  pencil,  but  repre- 
sented him  as  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  height  of  his  career.  He 
knew,  he  said,  an  old  man,  who  had  died  a  year  ago,  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty.     The  Venetians  may  still  live  to  be  old,  but  they  do  not 
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paiot  like  Tidui !  The  Ma^laleo  U  imposing  and  exprcMue,  but 
the  colouring  ii  tinted  (cjuite  difTereDt  from  Titian'i  usual  simplicity) 
and  it  has  a  flaccid,  meretricious,  alfectedly  lachrymoee  appearaoce, 
which  I  by  no  means  like.  There  is  a  elabbery  freedom  or  a  stiff 
grandeur  about  most  of  these  productioue,  which,  I  think,  savoured  of 
an  infirm  hand  and  eye,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  it,  Titian,  it  it 
said,  thought  he  improved  to  the  last,  and  wished  to  get  possession  of 
his  former  pictures,  to  paint  them  over  again,  upon  broader  and  more 
sdentilic  principles,  as  some  authors  have  wished  to  re-write  their 
works :  there  was  a  small  model  of  him  in  wax,  done  by  a  con- 
temporary artist  io  his  extreme  old  age,  shewn  in  London  a  year  or 
two  ago,  with  the  black  velvet  cap,  the  green  gown,  and  a  white 
sleeve  appearing  from  under  it,  against  a  pale,  shrivelled  hand.  The 
arrangement  of  colouring  was  so  truly  characteristic,  that  it  wa* 
probably  dictated  by  himself.  It  may  be  interesting  to  artists  to  be 
told,  that  the  room  in  the  Barberigo  Palace  (said  to  be  his  painting- 
room)  has  nearly  a  aouthem  aspect.  There  are  some  other  indifferent 
pictures  hanging  in  the  room,  by  painters  before  his  time,  probably 
some  that  he  had  early  in  his  possession)  and  kept  longest  for  that 
reason.  It  is  an  event  in  one  s  life  to  find  one's-self  in  Titian's 
painting-room.  Yet  it  dit^  not  quite  answer  to  my  expectations — a 
hot  sun  shone  into  the  room,  and  the  gondola  in  which  we  came 
was  unusually  close — neither  did  I  stoop  and  kiss  the  stone  which 
covers  his  dust,  though  I  have  worshipped  him  on  this  side  of 
idolatry ! 

'Ci  giace  tl  gran  Titlano  dj  Vecelli, 
Emulator  di  Zeuu  e  di  gPApelli.' 

This  is  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  the  Frati.  I 
read  it  twice  over,  but  it  would  not  do.  Why  grieve  for  the 
immortals  i  One  is  not  exactly  one's-self  on  such  occasions,  and 
enthuriasm  has  its  intermittent  and  stubborn  lits  ;  besides,  mine  is,  at 
present,  I  suspect,  a  kind  of  July  shoot,  that  must  take  its  rise  from  the 
stock  of  former  impressions.  It  spread  aloft  on  the  withered  branches 
of  the  St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  ehot  out  more  kindly  still  from 
senng  three  pictures  of  his,  close  together,  at  the  house  of  Signor 
Manfrin:  (a  Venetian  tobacconist),  an  elaborate  Portrait  of  his  friend 
Ariosto — sharp-featured  and  tawny-coloured,  with  a  light  Morisco 
look — a  bronzed  duplicate  of  the  Four  Ages  at  the  Marquess  of 
Stafford's — and  his  Mistress  (which  is  io  the  Louvre)  introduced 
into  a  composition  with  a  gay  cavalier  and  a  page.  I  was  glad  to  see 
her  in  company  so  much  fitter  for  her  than  her  old  lover ;  and 
besides,  the  varied  grouping  gave  new  life  and  reality  to  this  charm- 
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ing  vision.  The  two  )a«t  pictures  are  doubtfully  ascribed  to 
Giorgiooi)  and  this  critical  equivoque  was  a  source  of  curiosity  and 
wonder.  Gior|^oTii  is  the  omy  painter  with  respect  to  whom  this 
could  be  made  a  (juestioo  (the  disdoction  between  Titiau  and  the 
other  painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  Tintorct  and  Paul  Veronese, 
is  broad  and  palpable  enDugh)^aDd  for  myself,  I  incline  to  attribute 
the  last  of  the  three  chef  ^tu-oret  above  enumerated  to  Giorgioui. 
The  dilFerence,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  thu»  stated.  There  is  more 
glow  and  animation  in  Giorgioni  than  in  Titian.  He  is  of  a  franker  and 
more  genial  spirit.  Titian  has  more  subtilty  and  meaning,  Giorgioni 
more  life  and  youthful  blood.  The  feeling  in  the  one  is  suppreesed  ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  overt  and  transparent.  Titian's  are  set  portraits, 
with  the  smallest  possible  deviation  from  the  straight  line  :  they  look  as 
if  they  were  going  to  be  shot,  or  to  shoot  somebody.  Giorgioni,  in 
what  I  have  seen  of  his  pictures,  as  the  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  Music- 
piece  at  Florence,  &c.  is  full  of  inflection  and  contrast;  there  is 
seldom  a  particle  of  it  in  Titian.  An  appearance  of  silence,  a 
tendency  to  still-life,  pervades  Titian's  portraits ;  in  Giorgioni's  there 
is  a  bending  attitude,  and  a  flaunting  air,  as  if  floating  in  gondolas  or 
listening  to  music.  For  all  these  reasons  (perhaps  slenderly  put 
together)  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  portrait  of  the  young  man  in 
the  picture  alluded  to  is  by  Giorgioni,  from  the  flushed  cheek,  the 
good-natured  smile,  and  the  careless  attitude ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
I  think  it  likely  that  even  the  portrait  of  the  lady  is  originally  his, 
and  that  Titian  copied  and  enlarged  the  design  into  the  one  we  see 
in  the  Louvre,  for  the  head  (gupposcd  to  be  of  himself,  in  the  back- 
ground) is  middle-aged,  and  Giorgioni  died  while  'Titian  was  yet 
young.  The  question  of  priority  in  this  case  is  a  very  nice  one ; 
and  it  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  the  truth  by  tradition  or  private 
documents  of  any  kind. 

I  teazed  my  milet  dc  place  (Mr.  Andrew  Wyche,  a  Tyrolese,  a 
very  pleasant,  companionable,  and  patriotic  sort  wf  person)  the  whole 
of  the  first  morning  at  every  fresh  landing  or  embarkation  by  asking, 
'  But  are  we  going  to  see  the  Saint  Peter  Martyr  i '  When  we 
reached  the  Church  of  Saint  John  and  Saint  Paul,  the  light  did  not 
serve,  and  we  got  reprimanded  by  the  priest  for  turning  our  backs  on 
the  host,  in  our  anxiety  to  find  a  proper  point  of  view.  We  returned 
to  the  charge  at  6ve  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  light  fell  upon  it 
through  a  high-arched  Gothic  window,  and  it  came  out  in  all  its 
pristine  glory,  with  its  rich,  embrowned,  overshadowing  trees,  its 
nobly-drawn  heroic  figures,  its  blood-stained  garments,  its  flowers  and 
truling  plants,  and  that  cold  conventspire  rising  in  the  distance 
amidst  the  sapphire  mountains  and  the  golden  sky.     I  found  every 
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thing  in  its  place  and  aa  I  expected.  Yet  I  am  unwilling  to  My  that 
I  nw  it  through  my  former  imptetsioiu:  this  [ucniTe  luiGces  to 
itaelf,  and  fills  the  mind  without  an  efii>rt;  for  it  contaioa  all  the 
mighty  world  of  landscape  and  hiitory,  grandeur  and  breadth  of  form 
with  the  richest  depth  of  colouring,  aa  expresdon  characteristic, 
powerful,  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  conveying  the  scene  at  the 
moment,  a  masterly  freedom  and  unerring  truth  of  execution,  and  a 
subject  as  original  at  it  is  stately  and  romantic.  It  is  the  foremost  of 
Titian's  productions,  and  exhibiu  the  most  extiaordinary  apecimen 
of  his  varied  powers.  Moat  probably,  as  a  jncture,  it  is  the  finest  in 
the  world ;  or  if  I  cannot  say  it  is  the  picture  which  I  would  the 
soonest  have  painted,  it  is  at  least  the  one  which  I  would  the  soonest 
have.  It  is  a  rich  feast  to  the  eye,  '  where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.' 
As  an  instance  of  the  difference  between  Titian  and  Raphael,  yon 
here  see  the  figures  from  below,  and  they  stand  out  with  noble 
grandeur  of  effect  against  the  sky ;  Raphael  would  have  buried  them 
under  the  horizon,  or  stuck  them  against  the  landscape,  without  relief 
or  motion.  So  much  less  knowledge  had  he  of  the  picturesque ! 
Again,  I  do  not  think  Raj^ael  could  have  given  the  momentary 
expression  of  sudden,  ghastly  terror,  or  the  hurried,  ditorderly 
rooveroeott  of  the  flying  Monk,  or  the  entire  prostration  of  the  other 
(like  a  rolling  min)  so  welt  as  Titian.  The  latter  could  not,  I 
know,  raise  a  sentiment  to  ita  height  like  the  former  i  but  Raphael's 
expressions  and  attitudes  were  (so  to  speak)  the  working  out  of  *  fore- 
gone conclusions,'  not  the  accidental  fluctuations  of  mind  or  matter 
— were  Jinal  and  fixed,!  q,^  salient  or  variable.  I  observed,  in  look- 
ing closer,  that  the  hinder  or  foreshortened  leg  of  the  flying  monk 
rests  upon  the  edge  of  a  bank  of  earth,  from  which  he  is  descending. 
This  explains  the  action  of  the  part  better,  but  I  doubt  whether  this 
idea  of  inequality  and  interruption  from  the  broken  nature  of  the 
ground  is  an  addition  to  the  filling  of  preci[Htate  fear  and  staggering 
perplexity  in  the  mind  of  the  person  represented.  This  may  be  an 
hypercriticism.  The  colouring  of  the  foremost  leg  of  this  figure  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  utter  paleness  of  the  rest  of  it  is  from  ita 
having  faded  in  the  course  of  time.  The  colour  of  the  hcz  in  this 
and  the  other  monk  is  the  tame  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago ;  it  has 
sustained  no  injury  in  that  time.  But  for  the  sun-burnt,  well-baked, 
robust  tone  of  the  fleth-colour,  commend  me  to  the  leg  and  girded 
thigh  of  the  robber.  What  a  difierence  between  thii  and  Raphael's 
brick^dust ! — I  left  this  admir^le  performance  with  regret ;  yet  I  do 
not  see  why ;  for  I  have  it  present  with  me,  'in  my  mmd'a  eye,' 
'  Stt  even  tiie  Aniaiit,  Eljmiii,  and  others,  which  might  be  tboi^t 
eiceptiont. 
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and  iwear,  in  the  wildest  sceneB  of  the  Alps,  that  the  St.  Petei 
Martjrr  it  finer.  That,  and  the  Man  in  the  Louvre,  are  my  atandarda 
of  perfection  ;  my  taste  may  be  wrong ;  nay,  even  ridicaloue — yet 
snch  it  is. 

The  picture  of  the  ABSumption,  at  the  Academy  of  Painting  at 
Venice,  which  was  discovered  but  the  other  day  under  a  load  of  dirt 
and  varnish,  is  cried  up  as  even  superior  to  the  St.  Peter :  it  is  indeed 
a  more  extraordinary  picture  for  the  artist  to  have  painted  i  but  for 
that  very  reason  it  is  neither  so  perfect  nor  so  valuable.  Raphael 
could  not  paint  landscape;  Titian  could  hardly  paint  history  without 
the  help  of  landscape.  A  background  was  necessary  to  him,  like 
music  to  a  melodrame.  He  had  in  this  picture  attempted  the  style  of 
Raphael,  and  has  succeeded  and  even  &iled — to  admiration.  He 
has  given  the  detached  figures  of  the  Roman  school,  the  contrasted, 
uniform  colours  of  their  draperies,  the  same  determined  outline,  no 
breaking  of  the  colours  or  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  has  aimed  at 
the  same  elevation  and  force  of  expression.  The  drawing  has 
nearly  the  same  firmness  with  more  scope,  die  colouring  is  richer  and 
almost  as  hard,  the  attitudes  are  imposing  and  significant,  and  the 
features  haadsome — what  then  is  wanting  J  That  glow  of  heaven- 
ward devotion  bent  on  ideal  objects,  and  taking  up  its  abode  in  the 
human  form  and  countenance  as  in  a  shrine  ;  that  high  and  abstracted 
expression,  that  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  invisible 
grace,  which  Raphael  alone  could  give  in  its  utmost  purity  and 
intensity.  One  glimpse  of  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Vatican 
is  worth  it  all — uits  the  mind  nigher  to  the  subject,  dissolves  it  in 
greater  sweetness,  sinks  it  in  deeper  chough tfiilnesa.  The  eager 
headlong  enthu«a«m  of  the  Apoatle  to  the  right  in  a  green  mantle  is 
the  beat;  the  lambent  eyes  and  suffused  glow  of  the  St.  John  are 
only  the  indications  of  rosy  health,  and  youthful  animation  ;  the 
Virgin  is  a  well-formed  rustic  beauty  with  a  little  affectation,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  extravagant  and  distorted.  Raphael 
could  have  painted  this  aubject,  as  to  its  essential  qualities,  better ; 
he  coidd  not  have  done  the  St.  Peter  Martyr  in  any  respect  so  well. 
I  like  Titian's  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  (notwithstanding  the 
horror  of  the  subject)  better  than  the  Assumption,  for  its  charac- 
teristic expression,  foreshortening,  and  fine  mellow  masaea  of  light  and 
shade.  Titian  could  come  nearer  the  manner  of  Michael  Angelo 
than  that  of  Raphael,  from  an  eye  for  what  was  grand  and  impres- 
sive in  outward  form  and  position,  as  hia  frescoes  of  Prometheus, 
Cain  and  Abel,  and  another  grotesque  and  gigantic  subject  on  the 
ceiling  of  one  of  the  churches,  ^ew.  These,  in  picturesque  group- 
ing, in  muscular    relief,   and    vaatness   of  contour,  surpass  Michael 
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Aogelo't  figures  ia  the  Last  Judgmeat,  however  they  may  fall  short 
of  them  in  aoatomical  Icnowledge  or  accuracy.  I  also  was  exceed- 
ingly delighted  with  the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Academy, 
which  is  shewn  as  one  of  his  masterpiece  a,  for  the  mixture  of  airy 
scenic  eifect  with  the  truth  of  indiTldual  portraiture.  The  churches 
and  public  buildings  here  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  powers  of 
Titian's  historic  pencil,  though  I  did  not  see  enough  of  his  portraits  in 
private  collections,  of  which  I  had  hoped  to  take  my  fill.  In  the  large 
hall  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  are  also  the  line  [Hcture  of  the  Miracle 
of  Saint  Mark  by  Tintoret,  an  inimitable  representation  of  a  religious 
and  courtly  ceremony  by  Paris  Bourbon  (inimitable  for  the  fight, 
rich,  gauze-colouring,  and  magical  effect  of  the  figures  in  perspective), 
and  several  others  of  vast  merit  as  well  as  imposing  dimeusions. 
The  Doge's  Palace  and  the  Council-Chamber  of  the  Senate  are 
adorned  with  the  lavish  performances  of  Tintoret  and  Paul  Veronese ; 
and  in  the  allegorical  figures  in  the  ceiling  of  the  Council-Chamber,  and 
in  the  splendid  delineation  of  a  Doge  returning  thanks  to  the  Virgin 
for  some  victory  over  the  Infidels,  which  occupies  the  end  of  it,  I 
think  the  last-named  painter  has  reached  the  top  of  his  own  and 
of  Venetian  art.  As  an  art  of  decorauon,  addieBsing  itself  to  the 
eye,  to  the  vain  or  voluptuous  part  of  our  constitution,  it  cannot  be 
carried  farther.  Of  all  pictures  this  Thanksgiving  is  the  most 
dazzling,  the  most  florid.  A  rainbow  is  not  more  rich  m  hues,  a 
bubble  that  glitters  in  the  tun  is  not  more  light  and  gloscy,  a  bed  of 
tulips  is  not  more  gaudy.  A  flight  of  angels  with  rosy  hues  and 
winged  glories  connects  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  groups  like  a 
garland  of  blushing  flowers.  The  skill  and  delicacy  of  this  com- 
position is  equal  to  its  brilliancy  of  effect.  His  marriage  of  Cana 
(another  wonderful  performance)  is  stilt  at  Paris :  it  was  formerly  in 
the  Refectory  of  the  church  of  St.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  on  an  island  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  which  is  well  worth  attention  for  the 
architecture  by  Palladio  and  the  altar-piece  in  bronze  by  John  of 
Bologna,  containing  a  number  of  figures  {as  it  appears  to  me)  of  the 
most  masterly  design  and  execution. 

I  have  thus  hasuly  run  through  what  struck  me  as  most  select 
in  fine  art  in  this  celebrated  city.  To  enumerate  every  thing  would 
be  endless.  There  are  other  objects  for  the  curious.  The  Mosaics 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  the  Brazen  Horses,  the  belfry  or 
Campanile,  the  arsenal,  and  the  theatres,  which  are  wretched  both 
as  it  relates  to  the  actors  and  the  audience.  The  shops  are 
exceedingly  neat  and  well-stocked,  and  the  people  gay  and  spirited. 
The  harbour  does  not  present  an  appearance  of  much  traflic.  In  the 
times  of  the  Republic,  30,000  people  are  said  to  have  slept  every 
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night  in  the  vetwis  in  the  bay.  Daniell's  Hotel,  at  which  we  were, 
and  to  which  I  would  recommend  every  English  crareller,  coromands 
a  superb  riew  of  it,  and  the  scene  (particularly  by  moonlight)  is 
deticioui.  I  heard  no  music  at  Venice,  nnther  voice  nor  lute ; 
saw  no  group  of  dancers  or  maslcers,  and  the  gondolas  appear  to  me 
to  resemble  hearses  more  than  pleasure-boats.  I  saw  the  Rialto, 
which  is  no  longer  an  Exchange.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  of  which 
Lord  Byron  speaki,  is  not  a  thoroughiare,  but  an  arch  suspended  at 
a  conuderable  height  over  one  of  the  canals,  and  connecting  the 
Doge's  palace  with  the  prison. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

We  left  Venice  with  mingled  satisfaction  and  regret.  We  had  to 
retrace  our  stepa  as  far  as  Padua,  on  our  way  to  Milan.  For  four 
days'  journey,  from  Padua  to  Verona,  to  Brescia,  to  Treviglio,  to 
Milan,  the  whole  way  was  cultivated  beauty  and  smiling  vegecacioa. 
Not  a  rood  of  land  lay  neglected,  nor  did  there  seem  the  smallest 
interruption  to  the  bounty  of  nature  oi  the  industry  of  man.  The 
constant  verdure  fatigued  the  eye,  but  soothed  reflection.  For  miles 
before  you,  behind  yon,  and  on  each  side,  the  trailing  vines  hung 
over  waving  corn-fields,  or  clear  streams  meandered  throogh  rich 
meadow-grounds,  and  pastures.  The  olive  we  had  nearly  left 
behind  us  in  Tnscany,  and  were  not  sorry  to  part  with  its  half- 
mourning  appearance  amidst  more  luxuriant  scenes  and  various 
foliage.  The  country  is  quite  level,  and  the  roads  quite  str^ght  for 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  that  we  had  travcll«l  after  leaving 
Bologna ;  and  every  foot  or  acre  of  this  immense  pl^n  is  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  neatness  and  productiveDesa,  equal  to  that  of  a 
gentleman's  kiCchen-garden,  or  to  the  nursery-grotmds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  A  eravel-pit  or  a  fiirze-buth  by  the 
roadside  is  a  relief  to  the  eye.  There  is  no  perceptible  difference 
in  approactiing  the  great  towns,  though  their  mountU  of  green  earth 
and  the  mouldering  remain*  of  fortifications  give  an  agreeable  and 
romantic  variety  to  the  scene ;  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  space 
is  literally,  and  without  any  kind  of  exaggeration,  one  continued  and 
delightful  garden.  Whether  this  effect  is  owing  to  the  felicity 
of  the  soil  and  climate,  or  to  the  art  of  man,  or  to  former  good 
government,  or  to  all  these  combined,  I  shall  not  here  inquire ;  but 
the  fact  is  so,  and  it  i*  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the  idea  that  there 
is  neither  industry  nor  knowledge  of  agriculture  nor  plenty  out  of 
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Englandt  and  to  the  common  provertnal  cant  about  the  sloth  and 
apathy  of  the  Italiaos,  as  if  tbey  would  not  lift  the  food  to  their 
months,  or  ^ther  the  fruits  that  are  drooping  into  them.  IF  the 
complaiota  of  the  porerty  and  wretchedoeu  of  Italy  are  confined  to 
the  Campagoa  of  Rome,  or  to  some  districts  of  the  Apennines, 
I  hare  nothing  to  say;  but  if  a  sweeping  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
these  to  Italy  in  general,  or  to  the  North  of  it  to  particular,  I  must 
enter  my  protest  against  it.  Such  an  inierence  is  neither  philo- 
sophical, nor,  I  suspect,  patriotic.  The  English  are  Coo  apt  to  take 
every  opportunity,  and  to  seize  od  eyery  pretext  for  creating  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  wretches — a  tone  of  ^ling  which  does  not  exactly 
tend  to  enhance  our  zeal  in  the  cause  cither  of  liberty  or  humanity. 
If  people  are  wretches,  the  next  impression  is  that  they  deserve  to 
be  so;  and  we  are  thus  prepared  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  make 
them  what  we  say  they  are.  The  Northern  Icaliaos  are  as  fine  a 
race  of  people  as  walk  the  earth ;  and  all  that  they  want,  to  be  what 
they  once  were,  or  chat  any  people  ts  capable  of  becoming,  is  neither 
English  abuse  nor  English  assistaoce,  but  three  words  spoken  to  the 
other  powers;  '  Let  them  alone  ! '  But  England,  in  the  dread  that 
others  should  follow  her  example,  has  quite  forgotten  what  she 
herself  once  was.  Another  idea  that  the  aspect  of  this  country 
and  of  the  country-people  suggests,  is  che  iallacy  of  some  of  Mr. 
Malthus'i  theories.  The  soil  is  here  culCiratHl  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree,  and  yet  it  seems  to  lead  to  no  extraordinary  excess 
of  population.  Plenty  and  comfort  abound ;  but  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  an  appearance  of  proportionable  want  and  misery, 
tracking  them  at  the  heels.  The  present  generation  of  farmers  and 
peasants  teem  well  of;  the  last,  probably,  were  so  :  this  circumstance, 
therefore,  does  not  appear  to  have  given  any  overweening  presump- 
tuous accivicy,  or  headstrong  impulse  to  the  principle  of  population, 
nor  to  have  determined  those  fonunate  possessors  of  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  good  thbgs  of 
this  life,  to  throw  all  away  at  one  desperate  cast,  and  entail  famine, 
disease,  vice,  and  misery  on  themselves  and  their  immediate 
descendants.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  enter  into  politics 
or  statistics  :  let  me,  therefore,  escape  from  them. 

We  reached  Verona  the  secona  day :  it  is  delightfidly  situated. 
Mr.  Addison  has  given  a  very  beautifiil  detcriptioo  of  the  Giutti 
gardens  which  overlook  it  on  oiw  side.  They  here  shew  you  the 
tomb  of  Juliet:  it  looks  like  an  empty  cistern  in  a  common  court- 
yard :  yon  look  ronnd,  however,  and  the  carved  niches  with  the 
frescoes  on  the  walls  convince  you  that  you  are  in  the  precincts  of 
an  ancient  monastery.      The  guide  also  points  to  the  part  of  the 
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wall  that  Romeo  leaped  over,  and  takes  you  to  the  ipot  io  the 
garden  where  he  fell.  This  pyes  an  air  of  trick  and  fiction  to  the 
whole.  The  tradition  is  a  tboutand  years  old :  it  is  kept  Dp  with 
a  tender  aod  pious  awe  :  the  interest  taken  in  the  story  of  a  patsioD 
faithful  to  death  shews  not  that  the  feeling  in  rare)  but  common. 
Many  Italian  women  ha?e  read  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  admire  and  criticise  it  with  great  feeling.  What  lemains  of 
the  old  monastery  is  at  preseat  a  Foundling  Hospital.  On  returning 
from  this  spot,  which  is  rather  low  and  gloomy,  we  witnesaed  the 
most  brilliant  tight  we  had  seen  in  Italy — the  sun  setting  in  a  flood 
of  gold  behind  the  Alps  that  overlook  the  lake  of  Garda.  The 
Adige  foamed  at  our  feet  below;  the  bank  opposite  was  of  pure 
emerald;  the  hills  which  rose  directly  behind  it  in  the  most 
botanic  forms  were  of  perfect  purple,  aod  the  arches  of  the  bridge 
to  the  left  seemed  plunged  in  ebon  darkness  by  the  flames  of  light 
that  darted  round  them.  Verona  has  a  less  dilapidated,  peosiTe  air 
than  Ferrara.  Its  streets  and  squares  are  airy  aitd  spacious ;  but 
the  buildings  have  a  more  modem  and  embellished  look,  and  there 
is  an  «(peaiance  of  greater  gaiety  and  fashion  among  the  inhabitaots. 
The  cDglish  sometimes  come  here  to  residei  though  not  in  such 
crowds  as  at  Florence,  and  things  are  proportionably  less  dear. 
The  Amphitheatre  is  nearly  as  fine  and  quite  as  entire  as  that  at 
Rome :  the  Gate  of  Galienas  terminates  one  of  the  principal  streets. 
We  met  with  nothing  remarkable  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Milan, 
except  the  same  rich,  unvaried  face  of  the  country ;  the  distant  Alps 
hangmg  like  a  thin  film  orer  the  horizon,  or  approaching  nearer  in 
lofty,  solid  masses  as  we  advanced ;  the  lake  of  Garda  embosomed  in 
them,  and  the  fine  fortress  of  Peschiera  buried  in  its  almost 
subterranean  fastnesses  like  a  mole ;  the  romantic  town  of  Virli,  with 
a  rainbow  glittering  over  its  verdant  groves  and  hills ;  a  very  bad  inn 
at  Brescia,  and  a  very  excellent  one  at  Treviglio.  Milan  was  alive 
and  full  of  visitors,  thick  as  the  '  motes  that  people  the  suD-beam ;  * 
it  felt  the  presence  of  its  lord.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  there  I 
Milan  (at  least  on  this  occasion)  was  as  gay  as  Bath  or  any  town  in 
England.  How  times  and  the  characters  of  countries  change  with 
them !  In  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  at  Rome  and  at  Florence,  the 
business  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  to  hide  themselves,  onther 
to  see  nor  be  seen :  here  it  was  evidently  their  object  to  do  both. 
The  streets  were  thronged  and  in  motion,  and  the  promenades  Aill 
of  carriages  and  of  elegantly-dressed  women,  as  on  a  festival  or  gala- 
day.  I  think  I  never  saw  so  many  well-grown,  well-made,  good- 
looking  women  as  at  Milan.  I  did  not  however  see  one  face 
strikingly  beautiful,  or  with  a  very  fine  expression.     In  this  respect 
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the  RoiDftDi  hm  the  advaot^e  of  them.  The  North  has  a  dnge 
of  robiut  barbarism  in  it.  Their  animalioD  was  a  little  exnberaot ; 
their  look  almost  amounts  to  a  stare,  their  walk  ia  a  swing,  thdr 
curiosity  is  not  free  from  ao  air  of  defiance.  The  free  and 
unrestrained  manners  of  former  periods  of  Italy  appear  also  to  have 
been  driven  northward,  and  to  have  lingered  longer  on  the  confines. 
The  Cathedral  or  Duomo  ii  a  splendid  fobric  of  white  marble ;  it  is 
rich,  vast,  and  the  inside  solemn  and  fiill  of  a  religious  awe :  the 
marble  is  from  a  quarry  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  We  also  saw  the 
celebrated  theatre  of  the  Gran  Scala,  which  is  of  ao  immense  size 
and  of  extreme  beauty,  but  it  was  not  full,  nor  was  the  performance 
strikiog.  The  manager  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Cobonrg  Theatre 
(Mr.  Glossop),  and  his  wife  (formerly  our  Miss  Fearon)  the 
favourite  singer  of  the  Milanese  circles.  I  inquired  after  the  great 
pantomine  Actress,  Pallarini,  but  found  she  had  retired  from  the 
stage  on  a  fortune.  The  name  of  Vigano  wa*  not  known  to  my 
informant.  I  did  not  see  the  great  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  by 
Lionaido  nor  the  little  Luini,  two  miles  out  of  Milan,  which  my 
friend  Mr.  Beyle  charged  me  particularly  to  see. 

We  left  Milao,  in  a  calash  or  small  open  carriage,  to  proceed  to 
the  Isles  Borromeei.  The  first  day  it  rained  Tioleotlvi  and  the 
third  day  the  boy  drore  us  wrong,  Rereading  to  mistake  Laveno  for 
BaTcno ;  so  I  got  rid  of  him.  We  had  a  delightful  morning  at 
Como,  and  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  surrounding  hills,  which 
however  rise  ttw  preciptously  from  the  shores  to  be  a  dwelting-place 
for  any  but  hunters  and  fishermen.  Several  English  gentlemen  as  well 
as  rich  Milanese  have  villas  on  the  banks.  I  had  a  hankering  after 
Cadenobia ;  but  the  Simplon  still  lay  before  me.  We  were  utterly 
disappointed  in  the  Isles  Borromees.  Isola  Bella,  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  Borromeo,  indeed  resembles  '  a  pyramid  of  sweet-meats 
ornamented  with  green  festoons  and  flowers.'  I  had  supposed  this 
to  be  a  heavy  Germao  conceit,  but  it  is  a  literal  description.  The 
pictures  in  the  Palace  are  trash.  We  were  accosted  by  a  beggar  in 
an  island  which  contains  only  a  palace  and  an  inn.  We  proceeded 
to  the  inn  at  Baveno,  situated  on  the  high  road,  close  to  the  lake, 
and  enjoyed  for  some  days  the  enchanting  and  varied  scenery  along 
its  banks.  The  abnyt  rocky  precipices  that  overhang  it — the  woods 
that  wave  in  its  refreshing  breeze — the  distant  hills — the  gliding 
sails  and  level  shore  at  the  opposite  extremi^ — the  jagged  summits 
of  the  mountains  that  look  down  upon  Palanza  and  Feciole,  and 
the  deep  defiles  and  snowy  passes  of  the  Simplon,  every  kind  of 
sublimity  or  beauty,  chan^ng  every  moment  with  the  shifting  tight 
or  point  of  view  from  which  you  beheld  them.     We  were  tempted  to 
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ttop  here  for  the  uinuner  in  a  auite  of  apartmeote  (not  ill  ibmished) 
that  command  a  panoramic  view  of  the  lake  hidden  by  woods  and 
TiDeyaidB  from  all  curiouB  eyee,  or  in  a  similar  set  of  rooniB  at  Intra 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  with  a  garden  and  the  conveniences  of 
a  market-town,  for  ux  guineas  for  the  half  year.  Hear  this,  ye  who 
pine  in  England  on  limited  incomes,  and  with  a  taste  for  the 
piauretque !  The  temptation  was  great,  and  may  yet  prove  too 
strong.  We  wished,  however,  to  pass  the  Simplon  nrst.  We 
proceeded  to  Domo  d'  Ossola  for  this  purpose,  and  the  next  day 
began  the  ascent.  I  hare  already  attempted  to  describe  the  passage 
of  Mont  Cenis :  this  is  said  to  be  finer,  and  I  believe  it ;  but  it 
impressed  me  less,  I  believe  owing  to  circumstances.  The  road 
does  not  wind  its  inconceivable  breathless  way  down  the  side  of  the 
same  mountain  (like  the  circumgirations  of  an  eagle),  gallery  seeing 
gallery  sunk  beneath  it,  but  makes  longer  reaches,  and  passea  over 
from  one  wde  of  the  valley  to  the  other.  The  ascent  is  nearly  by 
the  side  of  the  brook  of  the  Simplon  for  several  miles,  and  you  pass 
along  by  the  edge  of  precipices  and  by  slender  bridges  over 
mountain-torrents,  under  huge  lu'own  rugged  rocks,  hanging  over  the 
road  like  mighty  masses  of  ruins  or  castle  walls — some  bare,  others 
covered  with  pine-trees  to  the  top ;  some  too  steep  for  any  plant  to 
grow  on  them,  others  displaying  spots  of  verdure,  the  thatched 
cottage,  and  the  winding  path  half-way  up,  and  dallying  with  vernal 
flowers  and  the  winter's  snow  to  the  last  moment.  The  fir  generally 
clothes  them,  and  its  spiry  form  and  dark  hues  combine  well  with 
their  '  scar-y pointing  pyramids,'  and  ashy  paleneSE,  The  eagle 
screams  over-head,  and  the  chamois  looks  startled  round.  Half-way 
up  a  little  rugged  path  (the  pathway  of  their  life)  loitered  a  yonng 
peasant  and  his  mistress  hand  in  hand,  with  some  older  people 
behind,  following  to  their  peaceful  humble  home — half  hid  among 
the  cliff's  and  clouds.  We  passed  under  one  or  two  sounding  arches, 
and  over  some  lofty  bridges.  At  length  we  reached  the  village  of 
the  Simplon,  and  stopped  there  at  a  most  excellent  inn,  where  we 
had  a  supper  that  might  vie,  for  taste  and  elegance,  with  that  with 
which  Chiflinch  entertained  Peveril  of  the  Peak  and  his  companion 
at  the  little  inn,  in  the  wilds  of  Derbyshire.  The  next  day  we 
proceeded  onwards,  and  passed  the  commencement  of  the  tremendous 
glacier  of  the  Flech  Horr.  Monteroso  ascended  to  the  right, 
shrouded  in  cloud  and  mist,  at  a  height  inaccessible  even  to  the  eye. 
This  mountain  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  than  Mont-Blanc, 
yet  its  name  is  hardly  known.  So  a  difference  of  a  hair's  breadth 
in  talent  often  makes  all  the  difference  between  total  obscurity  and 
endless   renown  1     We   soon  after   passed   the   barrier,  and   found 
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ourietTe*  involved  io  fog  and  driving  sleet  upon  the  brink  of 
precipice! ;  the  view  was  hidden,  the  road  dangerous.  On  our  right 
were  drifts  of  snow  left  there  by  the  avalanches.  Soon  after  the 
mist  dispersed,  or  we  had  perhaps  passed  below  it,  and  a  fine  sunny 
morning  disclosed  the  whole  amazing  scene  above,  about,  below  us. 
On  our  right  was  the  Swartzenberg,  behind  us  the  Simplon,  on  our 
left  the  Flech  Horr,  and  the  potnled  Cliae-Horo — opposite  was  the 
Yung-Frow,  and  the  distant  mountains  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  rose 
between,  circled  with  wreaths  of  mist  and  sunshine :  stately  fir-trees 
measured  the  abrupt  descent  at  our  side,  or  the  sound  of  dimly-seen 
cataracts ;  and  in  an  opening  below,  seen  through  the  steep  chasm 
under  our  feet,  lay  the  village  of  Brigg  fas  in  a  map)  still  half  a 
day's  journey  distant.  We  wound  rouoa  the  valley  at  the  other 
extremity  of^  it :  the  road  on  the  opposite  side,  which  we  could 
plainly  distinguish,  seemed  almost  on  the  level  ground,  and  when  we 
reached  it  we  found  a  stilt  greater  depth  below  us.  Villages,  cottages. 
Rocks  of  sbeep  in  the  valley  underneath,  now  came  in  sight,  and 
made  the  eye  giddy  to  look  at  them :  huge  cedars  by  the  road-side 
were  interposed  between  us  and  the  rocks  and  mountains  oppodtt, 
and  threw  them  into  half-tint ;  and  the  height  above  our  heads,  and 
that  beneath  our  feet,  by  being  perceptibly  joined  together,  doubled 
the  elevation  of  the  objects.  Mountains  seem  highest  either  when 
you  are  at  their  very  summiu  and  look  down  on  the  world,  or  when 
you  are  midway  up,  and  the  eye  takes  in  the  measure  of  their  height 
at  two  distinct  stages.  I  think  the  finest  part  of  the  descent  of  the 
Simplon  is  about  four  or  five  miles  before  you  come  to  Brigg.  The 
valley  is  here  narrow,  and  affords  prodigious  contrasts  of  wood  and 
rock,  of  hill  and  vale,  of  sheltered  beauty  and  of  savage  grandeur. 
The  red  perpendicular  chasm  in  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  Clise- 
Horn  is  tremendous ;  the  look  back  to  the  snow-clad  Swartzenberg 
that  you  have  left  behind  is  no  less  so.  I  grant  the  Simplon  has  the 
advantage  of  Mont  Cenis  in  variety  and  beauty  and  in  sudden  and 
terrific  contrasts,  but  it  has  not  the  same  simple  expansive  grandeur, 
blending  and  growing  into  one  vast  accumulated  impression ;  nor  is 
the  descent  of  the  same  whirling  and  giddy  character,  as  if  you  were 
hurried,  stage  after  stage,  and  from  one  yawning  depth  to  another, 
into  the  regions  of 'Chaos  and  old  Night.'  The  Simplon  presents 
more  picturesque  points  of  view ;  Mont  Cenis  makes  a  stronger 
impression  on  the  imaginadon.  I  am  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  one 
or  the  oiher;  the  road  over  each  was  raised  by  the  same  master- 
hand.  After  a  jaunt  like  this  through  the  air,  it  was  requisite  to 
pause  some  time  at  the  hospitable  inn  at  Brigg  to  recover.  It  only 
remains  for  me  to  describe  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  Mont  Blanc. 
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We  left  the  inn  at  firigg,  after  haviiLg  nopped  there  aSore  a  veek, 
and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Vevey,  which  had  always  been  an 
iotemtiDg  poiot  ia  the  horizon)  and  a  resting-place  to  the  imagina- 
tion. In  traTclling,  we  visit  namtt  as  well  as  places ;  and  Vevey  is 
the  scene  of  the  New  EloUe,  In  spite  of  Mr.  Burke's  philippic 
against  this  performance,  the  contempt  of  the  Laie  School,  and  Mr. 
Moore's  late  Rbymti  on  tbt  Road,  I  had  still  tome  ovennastering 
recollections  on  that  subject,  which  I  proposed  to  indulge  at  my 
leisure  on  the  spot  which  was  tnpposed  to  give  them  birth,  and  which 
I  accordingly  did.  I  did  not,  on  a  re-perusal,  find  my  once  favourite 
work  quite  so  vapid,  quite  so  void  of  eloquence  or  sentiment  as  some 
critics  (it  is  true,  not  much  beholden  to  it)  would  insinuate.  The 
following  passage,  among  others,  seemed  to  me  the  perfecrion  of 
style : — '  Mias  voir  ia  ra^£ti  Je  eel  atlre,  qtd  vote  el  lu  t'arrele 
jaiaitu  !  le  teau  Jml,  toceaihn  ecbapfe,  la  beaale,  la  beaate  nume  aura 
ton  lerme,  tile  doil  fietrir  el  perir  unjour  cornnu  un^eur  qm  lomie  rant 
avoir  eli  eyeilS/'  What  a  difference  between  the  sound  of  this 
passage  and  of  Mr.  Moore's  Terse  or  prose !  Nay,  there  is  more 
imagination  in  the  single  epithet  atlre,  applied  as  it  is  here  to  this 
brilliant  and  fleeting  scene  of  things,  than  in  all  our  &(hionable  poet's 
writings!  At  least  I  thought  so,  reading  St.  Prenx't  Letter  in  the 
wood  near  Clareni,  and  stealing  occanonal  glances  at  the  lake  and 
rocks  of  Meillerie.     But  I  am  antidpaang. 

The  mountains  on  either  aide  of  the  Valley  of  the  Simplon  present 
a  gloomy  succession  of  cliffs,  often  covered  with  snow,  and  contnutiog 
by  no  meant  agreeably  with  the  marihy  grounds  below,  through  which 
the  Rhone  wanders  scarce  noticed,  scarce  credited.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
muddy  colour  (from  the  snow  and  sand  mingled  with  its  course,  very 
much  at  if  had  been  poured  out  of  a  washing-tub),  and  very  different 
ftom  the  deep  purple  tint  it  assumes  on  oodng  out  from  the  other 
tide  of  the  Lake,  after  having  drank  its  cerulean  waters.  The 
woods  near  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Cli«e-Hom,  and  bordering  on 
Monteroso,  are  said  to  be  still  the  frequent  haunt  of  bears,  thou^  a 
^ce  is  set  upon  their  heads.  At  we  advanced  farther  on  beyond 
Tortomania,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley  was  sometimes  covered 
with  pme-forests,  which  gave  a  relief  to  the  eye,  and  afforded  scope 
to  the  imagination.  The  fault  of  mountain  scenery  in  general  it, 
that  it  is  too  barren  and  naked,  and  that  the  whole  it  exposed  in 
enormous  and  unvarying  mattet  to  the  view  at  once.  The  clothing 
of  trees  it  no  lets  wanted  as  an  ornament  than  partially  to  conceal 
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objects,  and  thus  pretcDt  occaiional  new  poinu  of  view.  Without 
(omething  to  intercept  and  break  the  aggregate  extent  of  surface,  you 
gain  DO  adraotage  by  cha&ge  of  place  ;  the  same  elevation  and  ground- 
plan  of  hill  and  valley  are  etill  before  you — you  might  at  well  carry  a 
map  or  landscape  in  your  hand.  In  this  part  of  our  journey,  however, 
besides  the  natural  wildnesB  and  grandeur  of  the  Bcenery,  the  road 
was  rough  and  uneven,  and  frequently  crossed  rude  bndges  over  the 
Rhone,  or  over  rivulets  pouring  into  it ;  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
forests  might  be  the  abode  of  wild  beasts  or  of  the  lurking  robber. 
The  huge  fragments  of  rock  that  had  tumbled  from  the  overhanging 
precipices  often  made  a  turning  in  the  road  necessary,  and  for  a 
moment  interrupted  the  view  beyond  j  the  towns,  built  on  the  sides 
of  the  hitis,  resembled  shattered  heaps  of  rock,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  grey  peaks  and  crags  with  which  they  were  surrounded, 
giving  an  agreeable  play  to  the  fancy;  while  the  snowy  tops  of  the 
Simplon  mountains,  now  coming  in  sight,  now  hidden  behind  the 
nearer  summits,  threw  us  back  to  the  scenes  we  had  left,  and  measured 
the  distance  we  had  traversed.  The  way  in  which  these  mighty 
landmarks  of  the  Alpine  regions  ascertain  this  point  is,  however, 
contrary  to  the  usual  one  :  for  it  is  by  appearing  plainer,  the  farther 
you  retire  from  them.  They  tower  with  airy  shape  and  dazzling 
whiteneM  above  the  lengthening  pcrspecdve ;  and  it  ts  the  intervenbg 
objects  that  dwindle  in  the  comparison,  and  are  lost  sight  of  in 
succession.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  lonely  and  singular  part  of  this 
scene,  just  as  we  passed  a  loose  bridge  of  rough  (ir-plankt  over  a 
brawling  brook,  and  as  a  storm  seemed  to  threaten  us,  we  met  a  party 
of  English  gentlemen  in  an  open  carriage,  though  their  courteous 
looks  and  waving  salutarion  almost  'forbade  us  to  interpret  them 
such.'  Certainly  there  is  DO  people  in  whom  urbanity  is  more  a 
duty  than  the  English  ;  for  there  is  no  people  that  feel  it  more. 
Travelling  confounds  our  ideas,  not  of  place  only,  but  of  rime ;  and  I 
could  not  help  making  a  sudden  transition  from  the  party  we  had  by 
chance  encountered  to  the  Chevalier  Giandison  and  his  friends, 
paying  their  last  visit  to  Bologna.  Pshaw !  Why  do  I  indulge  in 
such  idle  Ancles !  Yet  why  in  truth  should  I  not,  when  I  am  a 
thousand  miles  from  home,  and  when  every  object  one  meets  is  like 
a  dreamt      Paiie pour  cda. 

We  reached  Sion  that  evening.  It  is  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  least 
comfortable  towns  on  the  road ;  nor  does  the  chief  inn  deserve  the 
epithet  so  applicable  to  Swiss  inns  in  general — timplcx  muiuSliu.  It 
was  here  that  Rousseau,  in  one  of  his  early  peregrinations,  was 
recommended  by  his  landlord  to  an  iron-foundry  in  the  neighbourhood 
(the  smoke  of  which,  I  believe,  we  saw  at  a  little  distance),  where 
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he  wonid  be  likely  to  procure  eraploymeDt,  nuBtaking  *the  pauper 
lad'  for  a  journeymaD  blacksmith.  Perhaps  the  author  of  the 
Rbjmei  on  the  Road  will  think  iT  a  pity  he  did  not  embrace  thii 
proposal,  instead  of  forging  thunderbolts  for  kingly  crowns.  Alaa  ! 
Mr.  Moore  would  then  never  have  had  to  write  his  '  Fables  for  the 
Holy  Alliance.'  Haunted  by  some  indistinct  recollection  of  this 
adventure,  I  asked  at  the  Inn,  'If  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  had  ever 
resided  in  the  town  i '  The  waiter  himself  could  not  tell,  but  soon 
after  brought  back  for  answer,  '  That  Monsieur  Rousseau  had  never 
lived  there,  but  that  he  had  passed  through  about  fourteen  years  before 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  when  he  had  only  time  to  stop  to  take  tea  ! ' — 
Was  this  a  mere  stupid  blunder,  or  one  of  the  refractions  of  fame, 
founded  on  his  mission  as  Secretary  to  the  Venetian  Ambassador  a 
hundred  years  before ,'  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milton's  house  in  York-street,  Westminster,  that  'one  Mr.  Milfori, 
a  celebrated  poet,  formerly  lived  there  ! '  We  set  forward  the  next 
morning  on  our  way  to  Martigny,  through  the  most  dreary  valley 
possible,  and  in  an  absolute  straight  line  for  twelve  or  fifteen  mile*  of 
level  road,  which  was  terminated  by  the  village-spire  and  by  the  hills 
leading  to  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Mont-Blanc.  The  wind 
poured  down  from  these  tremendous  hills,  and  blew  with  unabated 
fury  in  our  faces  the  whole  way.  It  was  a  most  unpleasant  ride,  nor 
did  the  accommodations  at  the  inn  (the  Swan,  I  think)  make  us 
amends.  The  rooms  were  cold  and  empty.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  the  desolation  without  had  subdued  the  imagination  to  its  own 
hue  and  quality,  so  that  it  rejected  all  attempts  at  improvement ;  that 
the  more  niggard  Nature  had  been  to  it,  the  more  churlish  it  became 
to  itself;  and  through  habit,  neither  felt  the  want  of  comforts  nor  a 
wish  to  supply  others  with  them.  Close  to  the  bridge  stands  a  steep 
rock  with  a  castle  at  the  top  of  it  (attributed  to  the  times  of  the 
Romans).  At  a  distance  it  was  hardly  discernible ;  and  afterwards, 
when  we  crossed  over  to  Chamouni,  we  saw  it  miles  below  us  like  a 
dove-cot,  or  a  dir^pye  raised  by  children.  Yet  viewed  from  beneath, 
it  seemed  to  present  an  imposing  and  formidable  attitude,  and  to 
elevate  its  pigmy  front  in  a  line  with  the  stately  heights  around.  So 
Mr.  Washington  Irvine  binds  up  his  own  portrait  with  Goldsmith's  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  his  works,  and  to  many  people  seems  t.\K  genleeler 
man  I  From  the  definite  and  dwarfish,  we  turned  to  the  snow-clad 
and  doud-capt ;  and  strolled  to  the  other  side  of  the  village,  where  the 
road  parts  to  St.  Bernard  and  Chamouni,  anxiously  gazing  at  the  steep 
pathway  cm  either  side,  and  half  tempted  to  launch  into  that  billowy 
sea  of  mist  and  mountain :  but  we  reserved  this  for  a  subsequent 
period.    As  we  were  loitering  at  the  foot  of  the  dizzy  ascent,  out 
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potdlion,  who  had  staid  behind  lu  a  conple  of  houiv  the  day  before  to 
play  at  bow]*,  dow  drore  oo  half  an  hour  before  his  time,  and  when 
we  torned  a  corner  which  gave  us  a  riew  of  our  inn,  no  cabriolet  was 
there.  He,  howerer,  soon  found  his  nustake,  and  turned  back  to 
meet  us.  The  only  picturesque  objects  between  this  and  Bex  are  a 
waterfall  about  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  issuing  through  the 
cavities  of  the  mountain  from  the  immense  glacier  in  the  valley  of 
Trie,  and  the  romantic  bridge  of  St.  Maurice,  the  boundary  between 
Savoy  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  On  the  ledge  pf  a  rocky  precipice,  as 
you  approach  Sl  Maurice,  stands  a  hermitage  in  full  view  of  the 
road ;  and  possibly  the  inmate  consoles  himself  in  his  voluntary  retreat 
by  watching  the  carriages  as  they  come  in  sight,  and  fancying  that  the 
driver  is  p(MntiDg  out  his  aeriel  dwelling  to  the  iiit^uiu^ve  and 
wondering  traveller !  If  a  man  could  transport  himself  to  one  of  the 
fixed  start,  to  &i  from  being  lifted  above  this  sublunary  sphere,  he 
would  still  wish  his  fellow-mortals  to  point  to  it  as  his  particular 
abode,  and  the  scene  of  hit  marveUous  adventures.  We  go  into  a 
crowd  to  be  seen :  we  go  into  solitude  that  we  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  crowd,  and  talked  of.  We  travel  into  foreign  parts  to  get 
the  start  of  those  who  stay  behind  us ;  we  return  home  to  hear  what 
hafl  been  said  of  us  in  our  absence.  Lord  Byron  mounted  on  hia 
pedestal  of  pride  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  aa  Mr.  Hobhoutc 
rides  in  the  car  of  popularity  through  the  streets  of  Westminster. 
Tlie  one  object  could  be  seen  at  a  distance ;  the  other,  whose  mind  is 
more  Sancho-Panza-ish  and  pug-fiaiured,  requires  to  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  eye  for  stage-effect !  Bex  itself  is  delicious.  It  stands 
in  a  little  nook  of  quiet,  almost  out  of  the  world,  nestling  io  rural 
beauty,  in  mountain  sublimity.  There  is  an  excellent  inn,  a  country 
church  before  it,  a  large  ash  tree,  a  circulating  library,  a  rookery, 
every  thmg  usefiil  aad  comfortable  for  the  life  of  man.  Behind,  there 
is  a  ridge  of  dark  rocks;  beyond  them  tall  and  bare  mountains — and 
a  higher  range  stiU  appears  through  rolling  clouds  and  circling  mists. 
Our  reception  at  the  inn  was  every  way  what  we  could  wish,  and  we 
were  half  disposed  to  stop  here  for  some  months.  But  something 
whispered  me  on  to  Vevcy: — this  we  reached  the  next  day  in  a 
drizzling  shower  of  rain,  which  prevented  our  seeing  much  of  the 
country,  excepting  the  black  masses  of  rock  and  pine-trees  that  rose 
perpendicularly  from  the  roadside.  The  day  after  my  arrival,  I  found 
a  lodging  at  a  farm-house,  a  mile  out  of  Vevey,  so  '  lapped  in  luxury,' 
so  retired,  so  reasonable,  and  io  every  respect  convenient,  that  we 
remained  here  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  and  felt  no  small  regret  at 

The  country  round  Vevey  is,  I  must  nevertheless  own,  the  least 
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^cturesque  part  of  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.'  I  wonder 
Rousseau,  who  was  a  good  judge  and  an  admirable  describer  of 
romantic  situations,  should  have  fixed  upon  it  at  the  scene  of  the 
'  New  Eloise.'  You  have  passed  the  rocky  and  precipitous  defiles  at 
the  entrance  into  the  valley,  and  have  not  yet  come  into  the  open  and 
more  agreeable  parts  of  it.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Vevey  is 
entirely  occupied  with  vineyards  slanting  to  the  south,  and  inclosed 
between  stone-walls  without  any  kind  of  variety  or  relief.  The  walks 
are  nneven  and  bad,  and  you  in  general  see  little  (for  the  walls  on 
each  dde  of  you)  but  the  glassy  surface  of  the  Lake,  the  rocky 
barrier  of  the  Savoy  Alps  opposite  (one  of  them  crowned  all  the  year 
ronnd  with  snow,  and  which,  though  it  is  twenty  miles  off,  seems  as 
if  you  could  touch  it  with  your  hand,  so  completely  does  size  neutralize 
the  effect  of  distance),  the  green  hills  of  an  inferior  class  over  Clarens, 
with  the  Dent  de  Jamant  sticking  out  of  them  like  an  iron  tooth,  and 
the  winding  valley  leading  northward  towards  Berne  and  Fribourg. 
Here  stands  Gelamont  (the  name  of  the  Campagaa  which  we  took), 
on  a  bank  sloping  down  to  the  brook  that  passes  by  Vevey,  and  so 
entirely  embosomed  in  trees  and  'upland  swells,'  that  it  might  be 
called,  in  poetical  phrase,  'the  peasant's  nest.'  Here  every  thing 
was  perfectly  clean  and  commodious.  The  fermer  or  vineyard- 
keeper,  with  his  family,  lived  below,  and  we  had  six  or  seven  rooms 
on  a  floor  (fiimished  with  every  article  or  convenience  that  a  London 
lodging  affords)  for  tbir^  Napoleons  for  four  mondis,  or  about 
thirty  shillings  a  week.  This  first  expense  we  found  the  greatest 
during  our  stay,  and  nearly  equal  to  all  the  rest,  that  of  a  servant 
included.  The  number  of  English  settled  here  had  made  lodgings 
dear,  and  an  English  gentleman  told  me  he  was  acquainted  with  not 
less  than  three-and-twenty  English  families  in  the  neighbourhood. 
To  give  those  who  may  feel  an  inclination  to  try  foreign  air,  an  idea 
of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  living  abroad,  I  will  mention  that 
mntton  (equal  to  the  best  Welch  mutton,  and  fed  on  the  high  grounds 
near  Moudon)  is  two  batz,  that  is,  threepence  English  per  pound ; 
and  the  beefjwhich  is  also  good,  though  not  of  so  fine  a  quality)  is 
the  same.  Trout,  caught  in  the  Lake,  you  get  almost  for  nothing. 
A  couple  of  fowls  is  eighteeo-peoce.  The  wine  of  the  country, 
which  though  not  rich,  is  exceedingly  palatable,  is  three  pence  a 
bottle.  You  may  have  a  basket  of  grapes  in  the  season  for  one 
shilling  or  fifteen  pence.^  The  bread,  butter  and  milk  are  equally 
cheap  and  excellent.  They  have  not  the  art  here  of  adulterating 
every  thing.  You  find  the  same  things  as  in  England,  served  up  in 
the  same  plun  and  decent  manner,  but  in  greater  plenty,  and  generally 
'  The  girl*  who  work  in  the  vincytrd*,  uc  piirf  three  bid  ■  day. 
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BpeakJDgt  of  a  better  and  more  wholesome  quality,  and  at  least  twice 
as  cheap.  Id  EnghiHl  they  have  few  thiogs,  and  they  coDtrive  to 
spoil  those  few.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ill-nature  aod  churlishiieu, 
as  well  as  a  narrow  policy  in  this.  The  tradiog  principle  seems  to  be 
to  give  you  the  worst,  and  make  you  pay  as  dear  for  it  as  possible- 
It  is  a  rile  principle.  As  soon  as  you  land  at  Dover,  you  feel  the 
force  of  this  homt  truth.  They  cheat  you  to  your  face,  and  laugh  at 
you.  I  must  say,  that  it  appears  to  me,  whatever  may  be  the  faults 
or  vices  of  other  nations,  the  English  population  is  the  only  one  to 
which  the  epithet  Uacigttard  is  applicable.  They  are,  in  a  word,  the 
only  people  who  make  a  merit  of  giving  others  pain,  and  triumph  in 
their  impudence  and  ill-behaviour,  as  proofs  of  a  manly  and  independent 
spirit.  AAaid  that  you  may  complain  of  the  absence  of  foreign 
luxuries,  they  are  determined  to  let  you  understand  beforehand,  they 
do  not  care  about  what  you  may  think,  and  wanting  the  art  to  please, 
resort  to  the  easier  and  surer  way  of  keeping  up  their  importance  by 
practising  every  kind  of  annoyance.  Instead  of  their  being  at  your 
mercy,  you  find  yourself  at  theirs,  subjected  to  the  sullen  airs  of  the 
masters,  and  to  the  impertinent  btuity  of  the  waiters.  They  dissipate 
your  theory  of  English  comfort  aod  hospitality  at  the  threshold. 
What  do  they  care  that  you  have  cherished  a  food  hope  of  getting  a 
nice,  jiw;  litue  dinner  on  your  arrival,  better  dian  any  you  have  had 

in  France  i    '  The  French  may  be  d ,'  is  the  answer  that  passes 

through  th^  minds — *  the  dinner  is  good  enough,  if  it  is  English ! ' 
Let  us  take  care,  that  by  assuming  an  insolent  local  siqieriority  over 
all  the  world,  we  do  not  sink  below  them  in  every  thing,  liberty  nnt 
excepted.  While  the  name  of  any  thbg  passes  current,  we  may 
dispense  with  the  reality,  and  keep  the  start  of  the  rest  of  mankind, 
simply  by  asserting  that  we  iiave  it,  and  treating  all  foreigners  as  a  set 
of  poor  wretches,  who  neither  know  how,  nor  are  in  truth  fit  to  live  ! 
Against  this  post,  alas !  John  Bull  is  continually  running  his  head, 
but  as  yet  without  knocking  his  brains  out.  The  beef-steak  which 
you  order  at  Dover  with  patriotic  tender  yearnings  for  its  reputation, 
is  accordingly  filled  with  cinders — the  mutton  is  done  to  a  rag — the 
soup  not  eatable — the  porter  sour — the  bread  gritty — the  butter  rancid. 
Game,  poultry,  grapes,  wine  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of;  and  as  you  may 
be  mortified  at  the  privation,  they  punish  you  for  your  unreasonable 
dissabs&ction  by  giving  you  cause  for  it  in  the  mismanagement  of 
what  remains.!     [q  ti^e  midst  of  this  ill  fare  you  meet  with  equally 

'  Since  mjr  return  I  have  put  myctt  on  i  regimen  of  brown  brwd,  beef,  and 
tea,  snd  have  thoa  defeated  the  lyitemalic  canipiricf  carried  on  againic  weak 
digeationi.  To  those  accoitomed  to,  and  who  cid  indDlge  in  foreign  lonriea,  thia 
liat  will  aeem  far  &om  aalisfaetory. 
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bad  treatmcDt.  While  you  are  trying  to  digegt  a  tough  beef-steak,  a 
fellow  camea  in  and  peremptoiily  demands  your  fare,  on  the  auurance 
that  you  will  get  your  baggage  from  the  clutches  of  the  Cugtom-house 
io  time  to  go  by  the  six  o'clock,  coach ;  and  when  you  iiDd  that  this 
is  iniposaible,  aod  that  you  are  to  be  truodled  olf  at  two  ia  the 
moroiog,  or  by  the  next  day's  coach,  ^it  is  oat  fall,  and  complain  to 
that  personification  of  blind  justice,  an  English  mob,  you  hear  the  arch 
tlang  reply,  *Do  yon  think  the  Gentleman  such  a  fool  as  to  part  with 
his  money  without  knowing  why  ? '  and  should  the  natural  rejoinder 
rise  to  your  lips — 'Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  because  I  did  not  take 
yon  for  a  rogue  i '  the  defendant  immediately  stands  at  bay  upon  the 
national  character  for  honesty  and  morality.  *  I  hope  there  are  no 
rogues  here ! '  is  echoed  through  the  dense  atmosphere  of  English 
intellect,  though  but  the  moment  before  they  had  been  laughing  in 
their  sleeves  (or  out  loud]  at  the  idea  of  a  stranger  having  been 
tricked  by  a  townsman.  Happy  country!  equally  and  stupidly 
satisfied  with  its  vulgar  rices  ana  boasted  virtues ! 

'  Oh  1  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wildemess, 
Some  boundless  continuity  of  shade  I ' 

Yet  to  what  purpose  utter  such  a  wish,  since  it  is  impossible  to  stay 
there,  and  the  moment  you  are  separated  from  your  fellows,  you 
think  better  of  them,  begm  to  form  chimeras  with  which  you  would 
fain  compare  the  realities,  find  them  the  same  as  ever  to  your  cost  and 
shame — 

*  And  disappointed  still,  are  still  deceived  T ' 

I  found  little  of  this  Iraciutcric  at  Gelamont.  Days,  weeks,  months, 
and  even  years  might  have  passed  on  much  in  the  same  manner,  with 
'  but  the  season's  difference.'  We  breakfasted  at  the  same  hour,  and 
the  tea-kettle  was  always  boiliug  (an  excellent  thing  in  housewifery) 
— a  loange  in  the  orchard  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  twice  a  week  we 
could  see  the  steam-boat  creeping  like  a  spider  over  the  surface  of  the 
lake;  a  volume  of  the  Scotch  novels  (to  be  had  in  every  library  on 
the  CoDtinent,  in  English,  French,  German,  or  Italian,  as  the  rrader 
pleases),  or  M.  Galignani's  Paris  and  London  Oiiirvrr,  amused  us 
till  dinner  time ;  then  tea  and  a  walk  till  the  moon  unveiled  itself, 
'  apparent  queen  of  night,'  or  the  brook,  swoln  with  a  transient  shower, 
was  heard  more  distinctly  in  the  darkness,  mingling  with  the  soft, 
rustling  breeze ;  and  the  next  morning  the  song  of  peasants  broke 
upon  refreshing  sleep,  as  the  sun  glanced  among  the  clustering  vine- 
leaves,  or  the  shadowy  hills,  as  the  mists  retired  from  their  summits, 
looked  in  at  our  windows.     The  uniformly  of  this  mode  of  life  was 
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only  broken  durine  liftMii  weeks  that  we  renuuoed  in  Switzerlutd,  by 
the  ciTilide*  of  Monsieur  Le  Vade,  a  Doctor  of  rnedicine  and 
octagenariant  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  Rouueau  in 
bis  younger  days ;  by  some  attempts  by  onr  neighbouri  to  lay  ui  wider 
obSgaAau,  by  parting  with  nn  curiosities  to  Monoieur  I'Ajiglois  for 
half  their  value;  and  by  an  excursion  to  Chamouni,  of  which  I  must 
defer  the  account  to  my  next. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

We  crossed  orer  in  a  boat  to  St.  Gingolph,  a  little  town  opposite  to 
Vevey,  and  proceeded  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  to  Manignyt 
from  which  we  could  pass  over  either  on  fixjt  or  by  the  help  of  mules 
to  Mont-Blanc.  It  was  a  warm  day  towards  the  latter  end  of 
August,  and  the  hills  before  us  drew  their  clear  outline,  and  the  more 
distant  Alps  wared  their  snowy  tops  (tinged  with  golden  sunshme]  in 
the  geotly-und  dating  surface  of  the  crystal  lake.  As  we  approached 
the  Savoy  side,  the  mountains  in  front,  which  from  Vevey  look  like 
a  huge  battery  or  flat  upright  wall,  opened  into  woody  recesses,  or 
lear^  their  crests  on  high ;  rich  streaks  of  the  most  exquisite  verdure 
gleamed  at  their  feet,  and  St.  Gingolph  came  disdnctly  in  view,  with 
its  dingy-looking  houses  and  smoking  chimneys.  It  is  a  small 
manufacturing  town,  fiiU  of  forges  and  workshops,  and  the  inn  it  dirty 
and  disagreeable.  The  contrast  to  Vevey  was  striking.  But  this 
side  of  the  lake  is  in  the  dominions  of  Uie  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
cleanliness  seems  to  be  in  general  the  virtue  of  republics,  or  of  free 
states.  There  is  an  air  of  desolation,  slutttshness,  and  inditference, 
the  instant  you  cross  the  water,  compared  with  the  neatness,  activity, 
regularity,  and  cheerfulness  of  ^e  Pays  de  Vaud.  We  walked  oat  to 
take  a  view  of  the  situation,  as  soon  as  we  had  bespoken  our  room  and 
a  supper.  It  was  a  brilliant  sunset ;  nor  do  I  recollect  having  ever 
beheld  so  majestic  and  rich  a  scene,  set  off  to  such  advantage.  A 
steep  pathway  led  to  a  village  embayed  between  two  mountains,  whose 
tops  towered  into  the  sky:  conical  hills  rose  to  about  half  their 
height,  covered  with  green  copses :  fields  and  cottages  were  seen 
climtHog  as  it  were  the  sides  of  others,  with  cattle  feeding ;  the  huge 
projecting  rocks  gave  new  combinations  and  a  new  aspect  to  the  most 
picturesque  objects ;  tall  branching  trees  (ash,  or  beech,  or  chesnut) 
hung  from  green  sloping  banks  over  the  road-side,  or  dipped  their 
foliage  in  the  transparent  wave  below :  their  bold  luxuriant  forms 
threw  the  rocks  and  mountains  into  finer  relief,  and  elevated  them 
into  a  higher  atmosphere,  so  that  they  seemed  trembling  (another  airy 
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world)  over  our  heads.  The  lake  shoae  like  a  broad  goldeo  mirror, 
leticctiag  the  tboiuaod  dyee  of  the  6eecy  purple  cloods,  while  Saiot 
Gingolph,  with  its  clustering  habitationc,  shewed  like  a  dark  pitchy 
spot  by  its  side ;  and  beyond  the  glimmering  verge  of  the  Jura  (almost 
hid  in  its  own  brightness)  hovered  gay  wreaths  of  cloads,  fiur,  lovely, 
visionary,  that  seemed  not  of  this  world,  but  brought  from  some  dream 
of  fancy,  treasured  up  from  past  years,  emblems  of  hope,  of  joy  and 
smiling  regret,  that  lud  come  to  grace  a  scene  so  heavenly,  and  to  bid 
it  a  last,  lingering  farewell.  No  person  can  describe  the  effect ;  but 
so  in  Claude's  landscapes  the  evening  clouds  drink  up  the  rosy  light, 
and  sink  into  soft  repose !  Every  one  who  travels  into  Switzerland 
should  visit  this  secluded  spot,  and  witness  such  a  sunset,  with  the 
heaven  stooping  its  face  into  the  lake  on  one  side,  and  the  mountuns, 
rocks,  and  woods,  lifting  earth  to  heaven  on  the  other.  We  had  no 
power  to  leave  it  or  to  admire  it,  till  the  evening  shades  stole  in  upon 
us,  and  drew  the  dnaky  veil  of  twilight  over  it. 

We  had  a  pleasant  walk  the  next  morning  along  the  side  of  the 
lake  under  the  grey  cliffs, the  green  hills  and  azure  sky;  now  passing 
under  the  open  gateway  of  some  dilapidated  watch-tower  that  had  in 
fonner  times  connected  the  rocky  barrier  with  the  water,  now  watch- 
ing the  sails  of  a  boat  slowly  making  its  way  among  the  trees  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  like  butterflies  expanding  their  wings  in  the 
breeze,  or  the  snowy  ridges  that  seemed  close  to  us  at  Vevey  recedbg 
brther  into  a  kind  of  lofty  back-ground  as  we  advanced.  The 
speculation  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  or  some  other  philosopher,  that 
distance  is  measured  by  motion  and  not  by  the  sight,  is  verified  here 
at  every  step.  After  going  on  for  honra,  and  perceiving  no  altera- 
tion m  the  form  or  appearance  of  the  object  before  you,  yon  begin 
to  be  convinced  that  it  is  out  of  ordinary  calculation,  or.  In  the 
language  of  the  Fancj,  an  'ugly  customer;'  and  our  curiosity  once 
excited,  is  ready  to  magnify  every  circumstance  relating  to  it 
to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  literal  impression  being  discarded  as 
insufficient,  the  imagination  takes  out  an  unlimited  letter  of  credit 
for  all  that  is  possible  or  wonderful,  and  what  the  eye  sees  is  con- 
sidered thenceforward  merely  as  an  imperfect  hint,  to  be  amplified 
and  filled  up  on  a  colossal  scale  by  the  understanding  and  riues  of 
proportion.  To  say  the  truth,  you  also  suffer  a  change,  feel  like 
Lilliputians,  and  can  fancy  yourselves  transported  to  a  different 
world,  where  the  dimensions  and  relations  of  things  are  regulated 
by  some  unknown  law.  The  inn  where  we  stopped  at  Vionnax  is 
bod.  Beyond  this  place,  the  bills  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake 
form  into  an  irregular  and  stupendous  amphitheatre;  and  you  pass 
throngh  long  and  apparently  endless  vistas  of  tall  flonrishbg  trees, 
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without  being  codbcious  of  roalung  mach  progreH.  There  is  a 
glaw-manufactory  at  Vionnax,  which  I  did  not  go  to  >ee ;  others 
who  hate  more  curiosity  may.  It  will  be  there  (I  dare  say)  next 
year  for  those  who  choose  to  viiit  !t :  I  liked  neither  its  glare  nor 
its  heat.  The  cold  icy  crags  that  bang  iiupended  over  k  have  been 
there  a  thousand  years,  and  will  be  there  a  thousand  year*  to  conK. 
Short-tived  as  we  are,  let  ns  attach  ourtelfes  to  the  immortal,  aikd 
acale  (assisted  by  earth's  giant  brood)  the  empyrean  of  pure  thoi^bt! 
But  the  English  abroad  turn  out  of  their  way  to  see  every  petti- 
fogging, huckstering  object  that  they  could  tee  better  at  home,  and 
are  as  Jiuiy  and  Gdgetty,  with  their  mnoke-jacks  and  mechanical 
inventions  among  the  Alps,  as  if  they  had  brought  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  in  their  pockets  1  The  finest  effect  along  this  road  is  the 
view  of  the  bridge  as  you  come  near  St.  Maurice.  The  mountains 
on  either  aide  here  descend  nearly  to  a  pomt,  boldly  and  abruptly ; 
the  river  flows  rapidly  through  the  tall  arch  of  the  bridge,  on  one 
side  of  which  you  see  an  old  &itastic  turret,  and  beyond  it  the  hill 
called  the  Sugar-Ioai^  rising  up  in  the  centre  of  imroense  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  with  fertile  ^id  variously-marked  plains  stretching 
out  in  the  intervening  space.  The  landscape  painter  has  only  to  go 
there,  and  make  a  picture  of  it.  It  is  already  framed  by  nature  to 
bis  hand !  I  mention  this  the  more,  because  that  kind  of  groining  of 
objects  which  is  essential  to  the  picturesque,  is  not  always  to  be  found 
in  the  most  sublime  or  even  beautiful  scenes.  Nature  (so  to  speak) 
uses  a  larger  canvass  than  man,  and  where  she  is  greatest  and  most 
prodigal  of  her  wealth,  oiten  neglects  that  principle  of  concentration 
and  contrast  which  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  before  she  can  be 
translated  with  effect  into  the  circumscribed  language  of  art.  We 
supped  at  Martigny,  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste  (formerly  a  convent), 
and  the  next  morning  proceeded  by  the  Valley  of  Trie  and  the  Col 
de  Peaume  to  Chamoimi. 

We  left  the  great  St.  Bernard,  and  the  road  by  which  Buonaparte 
passed  to  Marengo,  on  our  left,  and  Martigny  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Simplon  directly  behind  us.  These  Ia<t  were  also  soon  at  an  im- 
measurable depth  below  us;  but  the  summits  of  the  mountains  that 
environed  us  on  all  sides,  seemed  to  ascend  with  us,  and  to  add  oui 
elevation  to  their  own.  Crags,  of  which  we  could  only  before 
discern  the  jutting  tops*  gradually  reared  tb«r  fidl  stature  at  our 
side ;  and  icy  masses,  one  by  one,  came  b  ught,  emerging  from  their 
lofty  recesses,  like  clouds  floating  in  mid-air.  All  this  while  a  green 
valley  kept  us  company  by  the  road-side,  watered  with  gushing  rilla, 
interspersed  with  cottages  and  well-stocked  farms  :  fine  elms  and  ash 
grew  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  under  the  shade  of  one  of  which  we 
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law  an  old  peauDt  asleep.  The  road,  however,  was  long,  rough, 
and  ateep )  utd  from  the  beat  of  the  mn,  and  the  coatinoal  interrap- 
tton  of  looee  nones  and  the  Mraggling  rooti  of  treei,  I  felt  myadf 
exceedbgly  exhaoated.  We  had  a  mule,  a  driver,  and  a  guide.  I 
was  adfued,  by  all  meini,  to  lessen  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent  by 
taking  hold  of  the  queut  of  Moaiiatr  U  Mtdet,  a  mode  of  travelling 
partaking  as  little  of  the  sublime  as  possible,  and  to  which  I  reluctantly 
acceded.  We  at  last  reached  the  top,  and  looked  down  on  the 
Valley  of  Trie,  bedded  in  rocks,  with  a  few  wooden  huts  io  it,  a 
mountain-stream  traversing  it  from  the  Glacier  at  one  end,  and  with 
an  ;^pearaace  as  if  sonuner  coald  never  gain  a  fiioting  there,  before 
it  would  be  driven  ont  by  winter.  In  the  midst  of  this  almost 
inaccessible  and  desolate  spot,  we  found  a  little  inn  or  booth,  with 
refreshments  of  wine,  bread,  and  fruit,  and  a  whole  drove  of  English 
travellos,  mounted  or  on  foot. 


As  we  mounted  the  steep  wood  oa  the  otha  side  of  the  valley,  we 
met  several  mules  reraroing,  with  their  drivers  only,  and  looking 
extremely  pictuiesqae,  as  tliey  were  perched  above  our  heads  amtmg 
the  jagged  pine-trees,  and  cantionsly  felt  their  perilous  way  over  the 
edges  of  projecting  rocks  and  stumps  of  trees,  down  the  zig-zag 
pathway.  The  view  here  is  preci^dtons,  extensive,  and  truly  appalling, 
both  from  the  size  of  the  objects  and  their  rugged  wildness.  The 
(mell  of  the  [Mne-treeB,  the  dear  air,  and  the  golden  suiuhine  gleaming 
throu^  the  dark  foliage  reireshed  me ;  and  the  fatigue  from  which 
I  had  suffered  in  the  morning  completely  wore  off.  I  had  concluded 
that  when  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  wood  that  hung  over  our  heads, 
we  should  have  mastered  our  diiScnlties ;  bnt  they  only  then  began. 
We  emerged  into  a  barren  heath  or  mcnass  of  a  most  ttHlsome  ascent, 
lengthening  at  we  advanced,  with  herds  of  swine,  siieep,  and  cattle 
feeding  on  it,  and  a  bed  of  half-melted  snow  marking  the  summit 
over  which  we  had  to  pats.  We  tamed  aside,  half-way  up  this 
dreary  wildemeBs,  to  stop  at  a  ebakt,  where  a  b^,  who  tended  the 
straggling  cattle,  was  fast  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  bong 
waked  np,  procured  at  a  draught  of  most  delicious  water  from  a 
fountain.  We  at  length  reached  the  Col  de  Peaume,  and  saw  Moot 
Blanc,  the  King  of  Mountains,  stretching  away  to  the  leit,  with 
clouds  drding  round  its  sides,  and  snows  forever  resting  on  its  head. 
It  was  an  im^e  of  immenMty  and  eternity.  Earth  bad  heaved  it 
from  its  bosom  j  the  *  vast  cerulean '  had  touched  it  with  its  tveath. 
It  was  «  meeting  of  earth  and  sky.    Other  peaked  cliffs  rose  per- 
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peodiculaily  by  iu  «dc,  and  a  range  of  Tocka,  of  red  granite,  fronted 
it  to  the  north ;  but  Mont-Blanc  itself  was  round,  bald,  shining, 
ample,  and  equal  in  its  swelling  proponioDs— a  huge  dumb  heap 
of  matter.  The  valley  below  was  bare,  without  an  object — do 
ornament,  no  contrast  to  set  it  off— it  reposed  ia  silence  and  in 
solitude,  a  world  within  itself. 

'Retire,  the  world  thui  out,  thy  thoughts  call  home.' 

There  is  an  end  here  of  vanity  and  litdeneas,  and  all  transitory  jarring 
interests.  You  stand,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Universe,  before  the  majesty  of  Nature,  with  her  chief  elements  about 
you ;  cloud  and  air,  and  rock,  and  stream,  and  motmtain  are  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  primeval  Chaos  and  the  great  First 
Cause.  The  mind  hovers  over  mysteries  deeper  than  the  abysses 
at  our  feet ;  its  specolations  soar  to  a  height  beyond  the  visible  forms 
it  sees  around  it.  As  we  descended  the  path  on  foot  (for  oui 
muleteer  was  obliged  to  return  at  the  barrier  between  the  two  states 
of  Savoy  and  Switzerland  marked  by  a  solitary  unhewn  stone,}  we 
saw  before  us  the  shingled  roofs  of  a  faamlet,  situated  on  a  patch  of 
verdure  near  inaccessible  columns  of  granite,  and  could  hear  the 
tinkling  bells  of  a  number  of  cattle  pasturbg  below  (an  image  of 
patriarchal  times ! ) — we  also  met  one  or  two  peasants  returning  home 
with  loads  of  fern,  and  still  farther  down,  found  the  ripe  harvests 
of  wheat  and  barley  growing  close  up  to  the  feet  of  the  glaciers 
(those  huge  masses  of  ice  arrested  in  their  passage  from  the  monntaios, 
and  collected  by  a  thousand  winters,)  and  the  violet  and  gilliflower 
nestling  in  the  cliffs  of  the  hardest  rocks.  There  are  four  of  these 
glaciers,  that  pour  their  solid  floods  into  the  valley,  with  rivulets 
issuing  from  them  into  the  Arbe.  The  one  next  to  Chamouni  is, 
I  think,  the  finest.  It  faces  you  like  a  broad  sheet  of  congealed 
snow  and  water  about  half-way  up  the  lofty  precipice,  and  then 
spreads  out  its  arms  on  each  side  into  seeming  batteries  and  fortifica- 
tions of  undiitinguishable  rock  and  ice,  as  though  winter  had  here 
'  built  a  fortress  for  itself,'  seated  in  stem  state,  and  amidst  frowning 
horrors.  As  we  advanced  into  the  plain,  and  before  it  became  dusk, 
we  could  discern  at  a  distance  the  dark  wood  that  skirts  the  glaciers 
of  Mont- Blanc,  the  spire  of  Chamouni,  and  the  bridges  that  cross  the 
stream.  We  also  discovered,  a  little  way  on  before  us,  stragglers  on 
mules,  and  a  cabriolet,  that  was  returning  from  the  valley  of  Trie, 
by  taking  a  more  circuitous  route.  As  the  day  closed  in  and  was 
followed  by  the  moonlight,  the  mountains  on  our  right  hung  over  us 
like  a  dark  pall,  and  the  glaciers  gleamed  like  gigantic  shrouds 
opposite.  We  might  have  landed  ourselves  inclosed  in  a  vast  tomb, 
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but  for  the  HHrndiDg  cataracts  and  the  light  clouds  that  flitted  orer 
our  heads.  We  amred  at  Cbamoum  at  la«t,  and  found  the  three 
innt  crowded  with  English.  The  entraace  to  that  to  which  we  had 
been  recomm^ided,  or  rather  were  conducted  by  our  guide  (the 
Hotel  de  Londres,)  was  besieged  by  English  loungers,  like  a  bazaar, 
or  an  hotel  at  some  fashionable  watering-place,  and  we  were  glad  to 
secure  a  smalt  but  comfortable  room  for  the  night. 

We  had  an  excellent  supper,  the  materials  rf  which  we  understood 
came  from  Geneva.  We  proceeded  the  next  morning  to  Saleges,  on 
our  way  to  this  capital.  If  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  Chamonni 
is  grand  and  simple,  the  route  from  it  towards  Geneva  unites  the 
picturesque  to  the  sublime  in  the  most  remarkable  degree.  For  two 
or  three  miles  you  pass  along  under  Mont-Blanc,  looking  up  at  it  with 
awe  and  wonder,  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  its  height.  The 
interest,  the  pleasure  you  take  in  it  is  from  conviction  and  refleaion ; 
bat  turn  a  comer  in  the  road  at  a  homely  village  and  a  little  bridge, 
and  it  shoots  np  into  the  sky  of  its  own  accord,  like  a  fantastic  vision. 
Its  height  is  incredible,  its  brightness  dazzling,  and  you  notice  the 
snow  crusted  upon  its  snr&ce  into  round  hillocks,  with  pellodd 
shadows  like  shining  pavilions  for  the  spirits  of  the  upper  regions 
of  the  air.  Why  is  the  effect  so  different  from  its  former  desolate 
and  lumpish  appearance !  Tall  rocks  rise  ftom  the  roadside  with 
dark  waving  pine-trees  shooting  from  them,  over  the  highest  top  of 
which,  as  you  look  up,  you  see  Mont-Blanc ;  a  ruined  tower  serves 
as  a  foil  to  the  serene  smiler  in  the  clouds  that  mocks  at  the  defences 
of  art,  or  the  encroachments  of  time.  Another  mountain  opposite, 
part  bare,  part  clothed  with  wood,  intercepts  the  view  to  the  left, 
giving  effect  to  what  is  seen,  and  leaving  more  to  the  imagination ; 
and  the  impetuous  torrent  roars  at  your  feet,  a  hundred  &thoms 
below,  with  the  bright  red  clusters  of  tlie  mountain-ash  and  loose 
fragments  of  rock  bending  over  it,  and  into  which  a  single  step  would 
precipitate  you.  One  of  the  mighdest  objects  in  nature  is  set  off  by 
the  most  appropriate  and  striking  accidents  ;  and  the  impression  is  of 
the  most  romantic  and  enchanting  kind.  The  scene  has  an  intoxicat- 
ing elFect ;  you  are  relieved  from  the  toil  of  wishing  to  admire,  and 
the  iraaginadon  is  delighted  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  senses.  We 
pwted  this  put  of  the  road  in  a  bight  morning,  incessantly  turning 
back  to  admire,  and  lindbg  fiesh  cause  of  pleasure  and  wonder  at 
every  step  or  pause,  loth  to  leave  it,  and  yet  urged  onward  by 
cootiDual  displays  of  new  and  endless  beauties.  Chamonni  se«ns  to 
lie  low  enough ;  but  we  found  that  the  river  and  the  road  along  with 
it  winds  and  tumbles  for  miles  over  steep  banks  or  sloping  ground ; 
and  as  yon  revert  your  eye,  you  find  that  which  was  a  flat  convened 
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into  a  lable-laud;  the  object*  which  were  lately  beoeath  you  now 
raiaed  aboTC  you,  and  forming  an  iDtermediate  it^e  between  tbc  apot 
where  you  are  and  the  more  distant  cleradons ;  and  the  ia(t  mow- 
crowned  lummits  reflected  in  translucent  pools  of  water  by  the  road- 
aide,  with  spot*  of  the  brightest  azure  in  them  (denoting  mineral 
spriiig«] ;  the  luxuriant  branches  of  the  ash,  willow,  and  acacia 
waving  OTer  them,  and  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  geranium,  or  the 
water-lilies,  'all  wivcr  white,'  stuck  like  gems  in  the  giirdle  of  old 
winter,  and  offering  a  sparkling  fbregronnd  to  the  retiring  range  of 
icebergs  and  a-oahauha.  This  rapid  and  whirling  descent  continued 
almo«t  to  Salegea,  about  twenty  miles  from  Chamouni.  Here  we 
dined,  and  proceeded  that  night  to  Bonneville,  on  nearly  level  ground ; 
but  still  with  the  same  character  the  whole  way  of  a  road  winding 
through  the  moat  cultivated  and  smiling  country,  ftdl  of  pastures, 
orchards,  vineyards,  cottages,  villas,  refreshing  streams,  long  avennet 
of  trees,  and  every  kind  of  natural  and  artificial  beauty,  flanked  with 
rocks  aod  precipices  (on  each  nde)  of  the  most  abrupt  and  terrific 
appearance,  and  on  which,  from  the  beginnmg  of  time,  the  hand  of 
man  has  made  no  unpression,  except  that  here  and  there  you  see 
a  patch  of  verdure,  a  cottage,  a  flock  of  sheep,  at  a  height  which 
the  eye  can  hardly  reach,  and  which  you  think  do  foot  could  tread. 
I  have  seen  no  country  where  I  have  been  more  tempted  to  stop 
and  enjoy  myself,  where  I  thought  the  inhaUtanta  had  more 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  aiKl  where,  if  yon  could  not  find  happiness,  it 
seemed  in  vain  to  seek  farther  for  it.  You  have  every  kind  and 
degree  of  enjoyment;  the  extremes  of  luxurv  and  wildnese,  gigantic 
sublimity  at  a  distance  or  over  your  bead,  elegance  and  comfort  at 
your  feet ;  you  may  gaze  at  the  air-drawn  Alps,  or  shut  out  the 
prospect  bv  a  flowering  shrub,  or  by  a  well-clipped  hedge,  or  neatly- 
wainscoted  parlour :  and  you  may  vary  all  these  as  you  please,  *  with 
kindliest  interchange.'  Perhaps  one  of  these  days  I  may  try  the 
experiment,  and  turn  my  back  on  sea-coal  fires,  and  old  English 
friends  I  The  inn  at  Bonneville  was  dirty,  ill-provided,  and  as  it 
generally  happena  in  auch  casea,  the  people  were  inattentive,  and  the 
charges  high.  We  were,  however,  indemnified  by  the  reception  we 
met  with  at  Geneva,  where  the  living  was  luxurious,  and  the  expeoce 
comparatively  trifling.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  subject,  lest  I  should 
be  thought  an  epicure,  though  indeed  I  rather  *  live  a  man  forbid,* 
b«ng  forced  to  deny  myself  almost  al)  those  good  things  which  I 
recommend  toothers.  Genera  is,  I  think,  a  very  neat  and  |»cture«qDe 
town,  not  equal  to  some  others  we  had  aeen,  bat  very  well  for  a 
Calvinistic  capital.  It  stand*  on  a  rising  ground,  at  the  end  of  the 
lake,  with  the  purple  Rhone  nmning  by  it,  and  M<»it-Blanc  and  the 
»9+ 
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Savoy  Alps  wes  on  one  side,  and  the  Jura  on  the  other.  I  was 
■truck  with  the  fine  forms  of  many  of  the  women  here.  Thongh  I 
was  pleated  with  my  fare,  I  was  not  altogether  delighted  with  the 
maonere  and  appearance  of  the  inhabitant*.  Their  looks  may  be  Kud 
to  be  moulded  on  the  republican  maxim,  that  *yau  are  no  better  than 
they,'  and  on  the  natural  inference  from  it,  that '  they  are  better  than 
you.'  They  paga  you  with  that  kind  of  scrutinizing  and  captious  air, 
as  if  some  controversy  was  depending  between  you  as  to  the  form  of 
religion  or  goTemment.  I  here  saw  Rousseau's  house,  and  also  read 
the  BSnhurgh  Rmlevt  for  May.  The  next  day  we  passed  along  in 
the  Diligence  through  scenery  of  exquinte  beauty  and  perfect  cultiva- 
tion— vineyards  and  farms,  and  villas  and  hamlets  of  the  most 
enviable  description,  succeeding  each  other  in  uninterrupted  connexion, 
by  the  smooth  margin  of  the  silver  lake.  We  saw  Lausanne  by 
moonlight.  Its  situation,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  and  the  environs 
were  superb.  We  arrived  that  night  at  Vevey,  sfter  a  week'*  absence 
and  an  exceedingly  delightfiil  tour. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

We  returned  down  the  Rhine  through  Holland.  I  was  willing  to 
see  the  contrast  between  flat  and  lofty,  and  between  Venice  and 
Amsterdam.  We  left  Vevey  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  arrived 
in  England  on  the  i6th  of  October.  It  was  at  first  exceedingly  hot ; 
we  encountered  several  days  of  severe  cold  on  the  road,  and  it  af^r- 
wards  became  mild  and  pleasant  again.  We  hired  a  cbar-aux-baiut 
flora  Vevey  to  Basle,  and  it  took  us  four  days  to  reach  this  latter 
place  ;  the  expense  of  ^e  conveyance  was  twenty-fonr  francs  a  day, 
besides  the  driver.  The  first  part  of  our  journey,  as  we  ascended 
from  the  Lake  on  the  way  to  Moudon,  was  like  an  aerial  voyage, 
from  the  elevation  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere ;  yet  still 
through  the  most  lovely  country  iniaginable,  and  with  glimpses  of  the 
grand  objects  behind  us  (seen  over  delicious  Matures,  and  through 
glittering  foliage)  that  were  truly  magical.  The  combiiuitions  of 
language,  however,  answer  bat  ill  to  the  varieties  of  nature,  and  by 
repeaung  these  descriptions  so  often,  I  am  afraid  of  becoming  tire- 
some. My  excuse  must  be,  that  I  have  little  to  relate  but  what  I 
■aw.  After  monndng  to  a  considerable  height,  we  descended  to 
Mondon,  a  small  town  situated  in  a  moat  romantic  valley.  The 
accommodations  at  the  inn  here  were  by  no  means  good,  though  it  is 
a  jdace  of  some  pretensions.     In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  house 
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and  the  mawiveneu  of  the  furoituie,  the  provuioni  of  the  kitchen 
appeared  to  be  slender,  and  the  attendance  slaclc.  The  frcehnesB  of 
the  air  the  next  mornbg,  and  the  striking  beauty  and  rapid  changei 
of  the  scenery,  eoon  made  us  forget  any  disappoiDtment  we  had 
experienced  in  this  respect.  As  we  ascenaed  a  steep  hiU  on  this  side 
of  Moudon,  and  looked  back,  first  at  the  green  dewy  valley  under 
our  feet,  with  the  dosky  town  and  the  bine  smoke  rising  &om  it,  then 
at  the  road  we  had  traversed  the  preceding  evening,  winding  among 
thick  groves  of  trees,  and  last  at  the  Savoy  Alps  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  (with  wluch  we  had  been  familiar  for  four 
months,  and  which  seemed  to  have  no  mind  to  quit  us]  I  perceived  a 
bright  speck  close  to  the  top  of  one  of  these — I  was  delighted)  and 
said  it  was  Moot  Blanc.  Our  driver  was  of  a  difiisrent  opinion,  was 
positive  it  was  only  a  cloud,  and  I  accordingly  supposed  I  had  taken 
a  sudden  fancy  for  a  reality.  1  began  in  secret  to  take  myself  to  task, 
and  to  lecture  myself  for  my  pfoneness  to  build  theories  on  the 
foundation  of  my  conjectures  and  wishes.  On  turning  round  occa- 
sionally, however,  I  observed  that  this  cloud  remained  in  the  same 
place,  and  I  noticed  the  circumstance  to  our  guide,  as  ^vouring  my 
first  suggestion ;  for  clouds  do  not  usually  remain  long  in  the  same 
place.  ^Ve  disputed  the  point  for  half  a  day,  aikd  it  was  not  till  the 
afternoon  when  we  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the  lake  of 
Neufchatel,  that  this  same  cloud  rismg  like  a  canopy  over  the  pomt 
where  it  had  hovered,  '  in  shape  and  station  proudly  emioenv  be 
acknowledged  it  to  be  Mont  Blanc.  We  were  then  at  a  distance  of 
about  forty  miles  from  Vevey,  and  eighty  or  ninety  from  Chamouni. 
This  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  scale  and  nature  of  this 
wonderild  scenery.  We  dined  at  Iverdun  (a  pretty  town),  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  passed  on  to  Neufchatel,  along  its  enchanting 
and  almost  unrivalled  borders,  having  the  long  uaaspiring  range  of  the 
Jura  on  our  left  (from  the  top  of  which  St.  Preux,  on  his  return 
from  hie  wanderings  round  the  world,  first  greeted  that  country, 
where  •torrents  of  delight  had  poured  into  his  heart,'  and,  indeed,  we 
could  distinguish  the  Dent  de  Jamant  right  over  Ctarens  almost  the 
whole  way),  and  on  our  right  was  the  rippling  lake,  its  low  cultivated 
banks  on  the  other  side,  then  a  brown  rocky  ridge  of  mountains,  and 
the  calm  golden  peaks  of  the  snowy  passes  of  the  Simplon,  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  and  (as  I  was  fain  to  believe)  of  Monteroso  rising  into 
the  evening  sky  at  intervals  beyond.  Meanwhile  we  rode  on  through 
a  country  abounding  in  farms  and  vineyards  and  every  kind  of  comfort, 
and  deserving  the  epithets,  '  verd  et  riant.'  Somedmes  a  tall  rock 
rose  by  the  road  side ;  or  a  ruinous  turret  or  a  well-compacted  villa 
attracted  our  attention.  Neufchatel  is  larger  and  handsomer  than 
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Iverdao,  and  is  lemarkable  for  a  Dumber  of  those  genteel  and  qaiet- 
lookiog  babitatioDt,  where  people  eeetn  to  have  retired  (in  the  midtt 
of  lociew }  to  spend  the  rest  of^  their  lives  in  ease  and  comfort :  they 
are  aot  for  shew,  oor  are  they  very  striking  from  situation  ;  they  are 
anther  fashiooable  nor  romantic ;  but  the  decency  and  sober  orna- 
ments of  their  exterior  evidently  indicate  fireside  enjoymeots  and 
cultivated  tane  within.  This  kind  of  retreat,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  surpritet  nothing  to  disgust,  nothing  to  draw  the  attention  out  of 
itself,  uniting  the  advantages  of  society  and  solitude,  of  sirapIicitT  and 
elegance,  and  where  the  mind  can  indulge  in  a  sort  of  habituu  and 
self-centred  aattsfiiction,  is  the  only  one  which  I  should  never  feel  a 
wish  to  quit.  The  go/dm  ntan  is,  indeed,  an  exact  description  of  the 
mode  of  life  I  should  like  to  lead — of  the  style  I  should  like  to  write ; 
but  alas !  I  am  afr^d  I  shall  never  succeed  in  either  object  of  my 
ambidoo  I 

The  next  day  being  cloudy,  we  lost  sight  endrely  of  the  highest 
range  of  Alpine  hills,  and  taw  them  no  more  afterwards.  The  road 
lay  (or  some  miles  through  an  open  and  somewhat  dreary  country,  in 
which  the  only  objects  of  curiosity  were  the  tall  peasant-girls  working 
in  the  fields,  with  their  black  gauze  head-dresses,  sacking  out  from 
their  matted  hair  like  the  wings  of  a  dragon-fly.  We,  howerer,  bad 
the  Lake  of  Bienne  and  Isle  of  St.  Pierre  in  prospect  before  us,  which 
are  so  admirably  described  by  Rousseau,  in  his  '  Reveries  of  a 
Solitary  Walker,'  and  to  which  he  gjves  the  preference  over  the 
Lake  of  Genera.  The  effect  from  the  town  of  Bienne  where  we 
stopped  to  dine  was  not  much ;  but  in  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  steep 
sandy  hill  beyond  it,  we  saw  the  whole  to  great  advantage.  Evening 
was  just  closing  in,  and  the  sky  was  cloudy,  with  a  few  red  streaks 
near  the  horizon  ;  the  first  range  of  Alps  only  was  discernible;  the 
Lake  was  of  a  dull  sombre  lead  colour,  and  the  Isle  of  St.  Pierre 
was  like  a  dark  spot  in  it ;  the  bills  on  one  side  of  the  Lake  ascended 
abrnpt  and  gloomy ;  extensive  forests  swept  in  magnificent  surges  over 
the  rich  valley  to  our  left ;  towns  were  scattered  below  us  here  and 
there,  as  in  a  map ;  rocky  fragments  hung  over  our  heads,  with  the 
shattered  trunks  of  huge  pine-trees ;  a  mountain-torrent  rushed  down 
the  irregular  chasm  between  us  and  the  base  of  the  mountain,  that 
rose  in  misty  grandeur  on  the  opposite  side  ;  but  the  whole  was  in  the 
greatcat  keeping,  and  viewed  by  the  twilight  of  historic  landscape. 
Yet  amidst  all  this  solemnity  and  grandeur,  the  eye  constantly  reverted 
to  one  little  dark  nieck,  the  Isle  of  St.  Pierre  (where  Rousseau  bad 
taken  refuge  for  a  few  months  from  his  sorrows  and  his  persecnrions) 
with  a  more  intense  interest  than  all  the  rest ;  for  the  widest  prospects 
are  trivial  to  the  deep  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  its  anxious 
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beatmea  are  hi  more  ■udible  than  tb« '  loud  torrent  or  the  whirlwind's 
roar !  The  clouds  of  vapours,  and  the  ebon  clood  of  night  pre- 
remed  our  haring  a  distinct  view  of  the  road  that  now  wound  down 

to ,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night.     The  inn  here  (the  Rose 

and  Crown),  though  aunost  a  solitary  house  in  a  solitary  valley,  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  the  cheapest  we  met  with  abroad.  Our  bill  for 
■upper,  lodging,  and  breakfast,  amounted  to  only  seven  fraocs.  Our 
route,  the  following  morning,  lay  up  a  broad  atm>  valley,  with  a  Gse 
gravelly  road  through  it,  and  forests  of  fine  ana  other  trees,  raised 
like  an  amphitheatre  on  either  ride.  The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  the 
drops  of  r^n  still  hung  upon  the  branches.  On  the  other  side  we 
came  into  a  more  open  country,  and  then  again  were  inclosed  among 
wild  and  narrow  passes  of  high  rock,  split  either  by  thunder  or 
earthquakes  into  ledges,  like  castle  walls,  coming  down  to  the  edge  of 
a  stream  that  winds  through  the  valley,  or  aspiring  to  an  airy  height, 
with  the  diminished  pines  growing  on  their  very  tops,  and  patches  of 
verdure  and  the  foliage  of  other  trees  flourishing  in  the  interstices 
between  them.  It  was  the  last  scene  of  the  kind  we  encountered.  I 
begin  to  tire  of  these  det^ls,  and  will  hasten  to  theendof  my  journey, 
touching  only  on  a  few  detached  points  and  places. 

Baslb. — This  is  a  remarkaMy  neat  town ;  but  it  lies  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  picturesque.  We  stopped  at  the  Three  Kings,  and 
were  shewn  into  a  long,  narrow  room,  which  did  not  promise  welt  at 
first ;  hot  the  waiter  threw  op  the  window  at  the  further  end,  and  we 
all  at  once  saw  the  full  breadth  of  the  Rhine,  rolling  rafudly  beneath 
it,  after  passing  through  the  arches  of  an  extensive  bridge.  It  was 
clear  moonlight,  and  the  effect  was  fine  and  unexpected.  The  brood 
mass  of  water  rushed  by  with  clamorous  sound  and  stately  impetnosity, 
as  if  it  were  carrying  a  message  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean  I 
The  next  morning  we  perceived  that  it  was  of  a  muddy  colour.  We 
thought  of  passing  down  it  in  a  small  boat;  but  the  covering  was  so 
low  as  to  make  the  posture  uncomfortable)  or,  if  raised  higher,  there 
was  a  danger  of  its  being  overset  by  any  sudden  gust  of  wind.  We 
therefore  went  by  the  Diligence  to  Colmar  and  Strasburg.  I 
regretted  attervards  that  we  did  not  take  the  right  hand  road  by 
Freybourg  and  the  Black  Forest — the  woods,  hills,  and  mouldering 
castles  of  which,  as  far  as  I  could  'p^g'  from  a  distance,  are  the  most 
romantic  and  beautiful  possible.  The  tower  at  Strasburg  is  red,  and 
has  a  singular  appearance.  The  fortifications  here,  in  time  of  peace, 
have  an  effect  like  the  stillness  of  death. 

RAaTADT. — We  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg,  and  proceeded 
through  Rastadt  and  Manheim  to  Mayence.  We  stopped  the  first 
night  at  the  Golden  Cross  at  Rastadt,  which  is  the  very  best  inn  I 
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wu  at  duriiig  the  whole  time  I  waa  abroad.  Anumg  other  thiags, 
we  had  cinjrom  for  supper,  which  I  found  od  inquiry  were  wood- 
partridge*,  which  are  inoch  more  highly  etteenied  than  the  field  ooet. 
So  delicately  do  they  diitinguish  in  Germany !  Manbeim  is  a 
splendid  town,  both  from  its  admirable  buildings  and  the  glossy 
neatness  of  the  houses.  They  are  too  fine  (o  live  in,  and  seem  only 
made  to  be  looked  at.  Woidd  that  one  of  the  streets  could  be  set 
down  m  Waterloo-place !  Yet  even  Manheim  is  not  equal  to  the 
towns  in  Italy.     There  the  booses  are  palaces. 

Mayence  is  a  disagreeable  town.  We  half  missed  the  scenery 
between  this  and  Coblentz,  the  only  part  of  the  Rhine  worth  seeing. 
We  saw  it,  however,  by  moonlight  (which  bvog  over  it  like  a  silver 
veil),  with  its  nodding  towers  and  dismantled  fortresses  over  our 
head*,  the  ste^  woody  bank*  on  the  oppo*ite  side,  and  the  brood 
glittering  sur&ce  of  the  Rhine,  reflectiDg  the  white  clouds  or  dark  eail 
gliding  by.  It  wa*  like  a  brilliant  dream ;  nor  did  the  mellow 
winding  note*  of  the  hom,  calling  to  the  warden  of  the  drawtvidges 
as  we  passed  along,  lessen  the  effect.  Ehrenbieitsteb  overlooks 
Coblentz,  and  crowns  it  with  magnificence  and  beauty.  Tlie  Duke 
of  Wellington,  I  undentood,  had  been  here,  and  being  aaked  by 
a  French  officer,  •  If  it  could  be  taken  \ '  answered, '  Yea )  b  two 
ways,  by  hunger  and  gold.'  Did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  make 
this  aniwcr  i  I  cry  you  mercy — it  was  the  Frenchman  who  gave  the 
answer :  the  Duke  sud  nothing. 

Cologne  is  the  birth-place  of  Ruben* ;  and  at  one  of  the  chnrche*, 
there  i«  a  CrtKtfixkm  by  him,  which  we  did  not  «ee,  for  it  being  the 
time  of  divine  service,  the  back  was  turned  to  the  spectator,  and  only 
a  copy  of  it  wa*  exhibited.  The  road  from  Cologne  to  Neuas  is  the 
only  really  bad  one  we  found  on  the  Continent ;  it  is  a  mere  sand- 
bank, and  not  likely  to  be  soon  mended,  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
Rhine. 

From  Nenss  to  Cleves  we  went  in  the  Royal  Prustian  Diligence, 
and  from  thence  to  Nimegnen,  the  first  town  in  Holland.  From  a 
small  tower  here  we  had  an  admirable  view  of  the  coimtry.  It  was 
nearly  a  perfect  flat  all  round,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  yet  it 
was  a  rich  and  animated,  as  well  as  a  novel  scene.  You  saw  a  greater 
extent  of  sur^ce  than  i*  postible  in  a  hilly  country ;  all  within  the 
circumference  of  the  horizon  lay  exposed  to  the  eye.  It  was  like 
seeing  a  section  of  the  entire  globe,  or  like  '  striking  flat  its  thick 
rotundity.'  It  was  a  fine  clear  afternoon,  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
nnifbrmity  of  *urfitce,  yon  «aw  eveiy  odter  variety — rich  meadows, 
with  flocks  and  herds  feeding,  hedge-rows,  willowy  banks,  wood*, 
corn-fields,  roads  winding  along  in  different  directions,  canals,  boat* 
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uilbg,  iDDumerable  Tillages,  windmills,  bridges,  and  towns  and  cities 
in  the  far-off  horizon ;  but  neither  rock,  nor  mountain,  nor  barren 
wane,  nor  any  object  that  presented  your  seeing  the  one  beyond  it. 
There  were  no  contraats,  no  masses,  but  the  immense  space  stretched 
out  beneath  the  eye  was  filled  up  with  dotted  lines,  and  roioute, 
detached,  countless  beauties.  It  was  as  if  the  earth  were  curiously 
fringed  and  embroidered.  Holland  is  the  same  everywhere,  except 
that  it  is  often  more  intersected  by  canals ;  and  that  as  you  approach 
the  sea,  the  water  prevails  over  the  land.  We  proceeded  from 
Nimeguen  to  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  by  the  stage.  The  rich 
uninterrupted  cultivation,  the  marks  of  successful  industry  and  smiling 
plenty,  are  equally  commendable  and  exhilarating ;  but  the  repetition 
of  the  same  objects,  and  the  extent  of  home  view,  become  at  last 
oppressive.  If  you  see  much  at  once,  there  ought  to  be  masses  and 
relief:  if  you  see  only  detached  objects,  you  ought  to  be  confined  to 
a  few  of  them  at  a  time.  What  is  the  use  of  seeing  a  hundred  wind- 
mills, a  hundred  barges,  a  hundred  willow-trees,  or  a  hundred  herds 
of  cattle  at  once  i  Adj  one  specimen  is  enough,  and  the  others  hang 
like  a  dead-weight  on  the  traveller's  patience.  Besides,  there  is  some- 
thing lumpish  and  heavy  in  the  aspect  of  the  country ;  the  eye  u 
clogged  and  impeded  in  its  progress  over  it  by  dams  and  dyket,  and 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil  damps  and  chills  imagination.  There 
is  a  like  extent  of  country  at  Cassel  in  France ;  but  from  the  greater 
number  of  woods  and  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation  (leaving  the  bare 
earth  seldom  visible,)  the  whole  landscape  seMus  in  one  glow,  and  the 
eye  scours  delighted  over  waving  groves  and  purple  distances.  The 
towns  and  villas  in  Holland  are  unrivalled  for  neatness,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  wealth  and  comfort.  All  the  way  from  Utrecht  to  Amsterdam, 
to  the  Hague,  to  Rotterdam,  yon  might  ^cy  yourself  on  Clapham 
Common.  The  canals  are  lined  with  farms  and  summer-houses,  with 
orchards  and  gardens  of  the  utmost  beauty,  and  in  excellent  taMe. 
The  exterior  of  their  buildings  is  as  clean  as  the  interior  of  ours ; 
their  public-houses  look  as  nice  and  well-ordered  as  our  private  ones. 
If  you  are  up  betimes  in  a  morning,  you  see  a  servant  wench  (the 
domestic  Naiad,)  with  a  leathern  pipe,  like  that  attached  to  a  fire- 
engine,  drenching  the  walls  and  windows  with  pail-fiills  of  water. 
With  all  this,  they  suffocate  you  with  tobacco  smoke  in  their  stage- 
coaches and  canal-boats,  and  you  do  not  see  a  set  of  clean  teeth  from 
one  end  of  Holland  to  the  other.  Amsterdam  did  not  answer  our 
expectations;  it  is  a  kind  of  paltry,  rubbishly  Venice.  The  jnctures 
of  Rembrandt  here  (some  of  which  have  little  shade)  are  inferior  to 
what  we  have  in  England.  I  was  assured  here  that  Rembrandt  was 
the  greatest  painter  in  the  world,  and  at  Antwerp  that  Rubens  was. 
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The  bn  at  Amsterdam  (the  Roiuland)  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  been 
at;  and  an  inn  is  do  bad  teet  of  the  civilization  and  diifiisioD  of 
comfort  in  a  country.  We  saw  a  play  at  the  theatre  here ;  and  the 
action  was  exceedingly  graceful  and  natural.  The  chimes  at  Amster- 
dam, which  play  every  quarter  of  an  hoar,  at  Brst  seemed  gay  and 
delightfii],  and  in  a  day  and  a  half  became  tedious  and  intolerable. 
It  was  as  iinpeninent  aa  if  a  servant  could  not  come  into  the  room  to 
answer  the  bell  without  dancing  and  jumping  over  the  chairs  and 
tables  every  time.  A  row  of  lime-trees  grew  and  waved  their 
branches  in  the  middle  of  the  street  facing  the  hotel.  The  Dutch, 
who  are  not  an  ideal  people,  bestow  all  their  taste  and  &ncy  on 
practical  things,  and  instead  of  creating  the  chimeras  of  poetry,  devote 
their  time  and  thoughts  to  embellishing  the  objects  of^  ordinary  and 
^miliar  liii;.  Arioato  said,  it  was  easier  to  build  palaces  with  words, 
than  common  houses  with  stones.  The  Hague  is  Hampton-Court 
turned  into  a  large  town.  There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  pictures 
here,  with  some  of  my  old  favourites  brought  back  from  the  Louvre, 
by  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  Paul  Potter,  &c.  Holland  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  country  which  you  gain  nothing  by  seeing.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Dutch  landscapes  of  it.  I  was  shewn  the  plain  and 
Tillage  of  Rytwick,  close  to  the  Hague.  It  struck  me  I  had  seen 
something  very  like  it  before.  It  is  the  back-ground  of  Paul  Potter's 
Ball.  From  the  views  and  models  of  Chinese  scenery  and  buildings 
preserved  in  the  Museum  here,  it  would  seem  that  Holland  ia  the 
China  of  Europe.  Delft  is  a  very  model  of  comfort  and  polished 
neatness.  We  met  with  a  gentleman  belonging  to  this  place  in  the 
Irackichayt,  who,  with  other  civilities,  shewed  us  his  house  (a  perfect 
picture  in  its  kind,)  and  invited  us  id  to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves, 
while  the  other  boat  was  getting  ready.  These  tbbgs  are  an  exten- 
sion of  one's  idea  of  humanity.  It  is  pleasant,  and  one  of  the  uses  of 
travel,  to  find  large  tracts  of  land  cultivated,  cities  built  and  repaired, 
all  the  conveniences  of  lifi:,  men,  women,  and  children  laughing, 
talking,  and  happy,  common  sense  and  good  manners  on  the  other 
side  of  the  English  channel.  I  would  not  wish  to  lower  any  one's 
idea  of  England ;  but  let  him  enlarge  his  notions  of  existence  and 
enjoyment  beyond  it.  He  will  not  think  the  worse  of  his  own 
country,  for  thinking  better  of  human  nature !  The  inconveniences 
of  travelling  by  canal-boats  in  Holland  is,  that  you  make  little  way, 
aikd  are  forced  to  get  out  and  have  your  luggage  taken  mto  another 
boat  at  every  town  you  come  to,  which  happens  two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  Let  no  one  go  to  the  Washington  Arms  at 
Rotterdam  ;  it  is  only  fit  for  American  sea-captaiot.  Rotterdam  is  a 
handsome  bustling  town ;  and  on  inquiring  our  way,  we  were  accosted 
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by  ■  Dutch  terrRDt-girl,  who  had  lired  id  an  Engliih  family  for  a 
year,  and  who  spoke  Engtieh  better)  and  with  leu  of  a  foreign  acoeat, 
than  any  Freoch  woroan  I  ever  heard.  Thia  coDvinced  me  that 
German  it  not  lo  difficult  to  an  Englishman  ai  French ;  for  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  any  foreign  language  roust  be  mutual  to  the 
natives  of  each  country.  There  was  a  steam-boat  here  which  set  sail 
for  London  the  next  day ;  but  we  [deferred  passing  through  Ghent, 
Lille,  and  Antwerp.  This  last  is  a  very  delightAiI  city,  and  the 
spire  of  the  cathedral  exquisitely  light,  beautiful,  and  well-proporuoned. 
Indeed,  the  view  of  the  whole  city  from  the  water-side  is  as  singular 
as  it  is  resplendenL  We  saw  the  Rubeniei  in  the  great  church  here. 
They  were  hung  outside  the  chiur ;  and  seen  against  the  huge  white 
walls,  looked  like  pictures  dangling  in  a  broker's  shop  for  sale.  They 
did  not  fonn  a  part  of  the  building.  The  person  who  shewed  us  the 
Takme  Down  from  the  Cross,  said,  '  It  was  the  finest  picture  in  the 
world.  I  said,  'One  of  the  finest' — an  answer  with  which  he 
appeared  by  no  means  satisfied.  We  returned  by  way  of  St.  Onwrs 
and  Calais.  I  wished  to  see  Calais  once  more,  for  it  was  here  I 
first  landed  in  France  twenty  years  ago. 

I  omfiess,  LtMidon  lookM  to  me  on  my  return  like  a  long,  strag- 
gling, dirty  country-town ;  nor  do  the  names  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  or  Coventry,  sound  like  a  trumpet  in  the  ears, 
or  invite  our  pilgrim  steps  like  those  of  Sienna,  of  Cortona,  Perugia, 
Arezzo,  Pisa  and  Ferrara,     I  am  not  sorry,  however,  that  I  have 

St  back.  There  is  an  old  saying,  Homt  it  home,  be  it  never  n  homefy. 
owever  delightfiil  or  striking  the  objects  may  be  abroad,  they  do 
not  take  the  same  hold  of  you,  nor  can  yon  identify  yourself  with 
them  as  at  home.  Not  only  is  the  language  an  insuperable  obstacle ; 
other  things  as  well  as  men  speak  a  language  new  and  strange  to  you. 
You  live  comparatively  in  a  dream,  though  a  brilliant  and  a  waking 
me.  It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  yon  leara  the  language  i  that  yoo  are 
familiarized  with  manners  and  scenery.  No  other  language  can  ever 
become  onr  mother-toogoe.  We  may  learn  the  words ;  but  they  do 
not  convey  the  same  feelings,  nor  is  it  possible  they  should  do  ao, 
unless  we  could  begin  our  fives  over  again,  and  divide  our  conscious 
bemg  into  two  different  selves.  Not  only  can  we  not  attach  the  same 
meaning  to  words,  but  we  cannot  see  objects  with  the  same  eyes,  ot 
form  new  loves  and  friendships  after  a  certain  period  of  our  lives. 
The  [HCtares  that  most  delighted  me  in  Italy  were  those  I  had  before 
seen  in  the  Louvre  *  with  eyes  of  youth.'  I  could  revive  this  (eeUng 
of  enthusiasm,  hut  not  transfer  it.  Neither  would  I  recommend  the 
going  abroad  when  young,  to  become  a  mongrel  being,  half  French, 
half  Gnglisb.  It  is  better  to  be  something  than  nothing.  It  is  well 
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to  «e  foreign  countries  to  enlarge  one's  speculative  knowledge,  and 
ditpel  false  prejudices  and  libeltoiu  views  of  human  nature  ;  but  our 
affections  mutt  settle  at  home.  Besides  though  a  dream,  it  is  a 
splendid  one.  It  is  fine  to  see  the  white  Alp<  rise  ia  the  horizon  of 
fancy  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles ;  or  the  imagination  may 
wing  its  tboughtdd  flight  among  the  castellated  Apeoiunes,  roaming 
from  city  to  city  over  cypress  and  olive  grove,  viewing  the  inhabitants 
as  they  crawl  about  mouldering  palaces  or  temples,  which  no  hand 
has  touched  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  see  the  genius  of 
Italy  brooding  over  the  remains  of  virtue,  glory  and  liberty,  with 
Despair  at  the  gates,  ao  English  Minister  handing  the  keys  to  a 
foreign  Despot,  and  stupid  Members  of  Parliament  wondering  what 
is  the  matter ! 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTE 

Of  the  tmtjt  on  the  Piue  Arta  which  fellaw,  a 
tioD  in  volume  form  bjr  Hixlitt.  PutJcnUn  u  I 
the  head  of  the  Kolei  reremng  to  emch  etuf. 

In  iS3g  the  articLet  on  Painting  and  Tit  f  iu  ifrft,  ■  coBtribnted  to  the  MTenth 
edition  of  the  Eacydopsdii  Britannia,  by  B.  R.  Hiydon,  Eiq^  and  WilliiD 
Hailitt,  EaqV  ^^^  republuhcd  in  Edinbuigh  by  Meitn.  Adun  &  Charlet  Bltck, 
in  1  pott  tm.  volome.    See  the  article  in  the  preient  volnme  and  notet  thereto. 

In  1843  appeiKd  ■  leap.  Svo.  volame  of  'Criticiuni  on  Art :  and  Sketche*  of 
the  Picture  Galleriei  of  England.  By  William  Hiilitt.  With  Catalogoei  of  the 
Principal  Gilleriei,  dow  lirat  collected.  Edited  by  hu  Son,'  and  pablitbed  by 
John  Templeman,  i4g,Retent  Street.  A  Second  Serie*  appeared  the  year  foUowiof, 
publiibed  by  C.  Tonpleman,  6  Great  Portland  Street,  London.  Theae  nlnmet 
contain  the  euayt  printed  in  the  preaent  Tolnme,  together  with  othen  on  Art 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Tailr  Tall,  T*i  Ramd  TaMi,  Tki  Plain  Sfteitr  and 
volnme  i,  of  the  preunt  edition,  where  the  EJiaiurfi  Sfvuo  irticle*  will  be 
found.  They  alto  contain  two  appcndiiei  of  eatiloguei  of  picturea  in  the  vartont 
tilkrica,  compiled  by  Hailitt'i  lon^and  not  here  reprinted.  In  the  AdTertJteiOent 
to  thcH  Tolnmet  Mr.  W.  Kailllt  (the  tecond}  tutet  1  '  I  have  carefully  corrected 
all  the  reference!  to  the  ptctarei  dcicribcd,  according  to  the  liteit  arrangement  of 
each  particular  gallery  ;  ind  I  have  here  and  there  ventured  to  append  tn  illuatn- 
tive  or  comctive  note,  where  lucb  teemed  to  be  repaired  at  to  a  matter  of  tact.' 
Id  the  pretent  edition  the  Btnyt  are  ginen  at  Htilitt  pobliihed  them,  and  in  the 
order  of  their  Grtt  publication. 

A  *New  Edition'  of  'Ettap  on  the  Fine  Artl  by  William  Hailitt,'  wat 
publithed  in  one  volume  by  Meitri.  Keevet  tc  Turner  In  187],  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  Carew  HaiUtt. 
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ON  HAYDON'S  SOLOMON 

Tm  TcDtfa  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Paiotert  in  Oil  and 
Water  Colouri  opened  on  Monday  last.  The  productions  of  Glover, 
Cristall,  De  Wint,  &c.  principally  fill  and  adocD  the  Water  Colour 
Department. — Among  the  oil  pictures  in  the  room,  the  principal  are. 
The  Judgment  o/So/omon,  by  Mr.  Haydon,  and  Don  Quixolt  recening 
JUwairiao'j  Hilmet  /rem  Saacbo,  by  Mr.  Richter.  The  former  ia  a 
work  that  evidently  claims  a  place  in  the  higher  depaitment  of  art ; 
and  we  are  little  disposed  to  reject  that  claim.  It  certainly  shewa  a 
bold  and  aspiring  mind ;  in  many  parts  (that  which  we  hold  above 
all  other  thing*  to  be  essential  to  the  painter^  an  eye  for  the  picturesqoe 
both  in  form  and  colour  j  considerable  variety  of  expression,  attitude 
and  character,  and  great  vigour  and  rapidity  of  execution  throughout. 
It  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  vain  to  deny,  that  the  success  is  not 
always  in  proportion  to  the  effort  made ;  that  the  conception  of 
character  ia  sometimes  erroneous ;  that  the  desire  to  avoid  insipidity 
and  monotony  has  occasionally  led  to  extravagance  and  distortion  \ 
that  there  are  great  inequalities  in  the  style,  and  some  inconsistencies 
to  the  composition  ;  and  that,  however  striltiog  and  admir^le  many 
of  the  parts  are,  there  is  a  want  of  union  and  complete  harmony 
between  them.  What  was  said  of  the  t&tjeeta  membra  foeUt  is  not 
inapplicable  to  this  picture.  It  exhibits  fine  studies  and  original 
fragments  of  a  great  work — it  has  many  powerful  starts  of  genios — 
without  conveying  that  impression  of  uniform  consistency  and  comtnned 
effect,  which  is  sometimes  attained  by  the  systemauc  mechanism  of 
well-disciplined  dullness,  and  at  others  is  the  immediate  emanation 
of  genius. 

That  which  strikes  the  eye  most  on  entering  the  room,  and  on 
which  it  dwells  with  the  greatest  adminttion  afterwards,  are  the 
figures  of  the  two  Jewish  Doctors  <»  the  left  of  Solomon.  We 
do  not  reccJlect  any  figures  in  modem  fnctures  which  have  a  more 
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Btriking  efiect.  We  ray  this,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  solid  mass 
of  coloor  which  they  project  oo  the  eye,  the  daric  draperies  coDtrasdng 
finely  with  the  paleness  of  the  countenances,  but  also  with  respect  to 
the  force,  truth,  and  dramatic  opposition  of  character  displayed  Jo 
them.  The  face  of  the  one  is  turned  in  anxious  expectauon  towards 
the  principal  actors  in  the  scene:  the  other,  looking  downwards, 
appears  lost  in  inward  meditation  upon  it.  The  one  is  eagerly 
watching  for  the  catastrophe, — the  other  seems  endeavouring  to 
anticipate  iL  Too  much  praise  caimot  be  ^ven  to  the  conception 
of  the  ligure  of  Solomon,  which  ie  raised  above  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  uid  placed  in  the  centre — the  face  fronting,  and  looking 
down,  the  action  balanced  and  suspended,  and  the  face  intended  to 
combine  the  different  characters  of  youth,  beauty,  and  wisdom. 
Such  is  efidently  the  conception  of  the  punter,  which  we  think 
equally  striking  and  just ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  embodying  this  idea,  except  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
design.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  of  the  youthfiil  judge, 
which  ought  to  convey  the  feeling  of  calm  penetration,  we  think, 
degenerates  into  supercilioas  indinerence ;  the  action  given  to  the 
muscles  i«  such  as  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  features,  without 
^ving  force  to  the  character,  and  instead  of  the  majesty  of  conscious 
power  and  intellect,  there  is  an  appearance  of  languid  indeciNOn, 
which  seems  to  shrink  with  repugnance  from  the  difficulties  which 
it  has  to  encoimter.  The  colourbg  of  the  head  is  unexceptionable. 
In  the  face  of  the  good  mother,  the  artist  haa,  in  our  opinion, 
sacceeded  in  overcoming  that  which  has  been  always  considered  as 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  art — the  union  of  beauty  with  strong 
expression.  The  whole  &ce  exhibits  the  internal  workings  of 
maternal  love  and  fear ;  but  iu  death-like  paleness  and  agony  do 
not  destroy  the  original  character  of  feminine  beauty  and  delicacy. 
The  attitude  of  this  figure  is  decidedly  bad,  and  out  of  nature  as 
well  as  decorum.  It  is  one  of  those  sprawling,  extravagant,  theatrical 
French  figures,  in  which  a  common  action  is  strained  to  the  extremity 
of  caricature.  The  action  and  expression  of  the  executioner  are 
liable  to  the  same  objection.  He  is  turbulent  and  fierce,  instead  of 
being  cold  and  obdurate.  He  should  not  bluster  in  the  part  heroic- 
ally like  an  actor — it  is  his  office. — On  the  whole,  we  think  this 
picture  decidedly  superior  to  any  of  this  Artist's  former  productions, 
and  a  proof  not  only  of  genius,  but  of  improved  taste  and  judgment. 
In  tpeakiog  of  it  with  freedom,  we  trust  we  shall  best  serve  both  him 
and  the  art. 
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We  wilt  lay  odds  that  thit  »  a  fellow  'damoed  io  a  fair  face;' 
with  white  ^e«  and  eye-brows ;  of  the  colour  of  a  Shrewsbury  cake ; 
a  smooth  t^low-akinned  rascal,  a  white  German  sausage,  a  well-fed 

chitterling,  from  whose  face  Madame  de  would  have  turned 

away  in  disgust, — a  transcend ental  stuffed  man !  We  hare  no 
paticDCe  that  the  Arts  should  he  catechised  by  a  piece  of  whit- 
leather,  a  whey-&ce,  who  thinks  that  pictures,  like  the  moon, 
should  he  made  of  green-cheese !  Shall  a  roll  of  double  tripe  rise 
up  b  judgment  od  grace ;  shall  a  piece  of  dough  talk  of  feelbg  i 
"Tis  too  much.  'Sdeath,  for  Rerabrandt  to  be  demanded  of  a 
cheese-curd,  what  replication  should  he  make?  What  might 
Vandyke  answer  to  a  jack-pudding,  whose  fingers  are  of  a  thickness 
at  bodi  ends  i  What  should  Rubens  say,  who  '  lived  in  the  rainbow, 
and  played  t'  th'  plighted  clouds,'  to  a  swaddliog-clout,  a  piece  of 
stockinet,  of  fleecy  hosiery,  to  a  squab  man,  without  a  bend  in  his 
body)  What  might  Raphael  answer  to  a  joint-stool ?  Or  Nicholas 
Poussin,  charged  in  the  presence  of  his  Cephidat  and  Aurora  with 
b«ng  a  mere  pedant,  without  grace  or  feeling,  to  this  round-about 
machine  of  formal  impertinence,  this  lumbering  go-cart  of  dulness 
and  Sfnte  \  We  could  have  wished  that  as  the  fellow  stood  before 
the  portrut  of  Rembrandt,  chattering  like  an  ape,  making  mocks 
and  mows  at  it,  the  picture  had  lifted  up  its  grtat  grimy  fit,  and 
knocked  him  down. 

The  Calalogue  Raisanne  of  the  British  Institution  is  only  worth 
notice,  as  it  is  pretty  well  understood  to  be  a  declaration  of  the 
views  of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  is  a  very  dull,  gross,  impudent 
attack  by  one  of  its  toad-eaters  on  human  genius,  on  permanent 
reputation,  and  on  liberal  art.  What  does  it  say  ?  Why,  in  so 
many  words,  that  tbe  knowledge  of  Art  in  this  country  is  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  the  Academy,  and  that  their  success  as  a  body 
of  men  insututed  for  promoting  and  encouraging  the  Fine  Arts, 
requires  the  destruction  or  concealment  of  all  works  of  Art  of  great 
and  acknowledged  excellence.  In  this  they  may  be  right;  but  we 
did  not  think  they  would  have  come  forward  to  say  so  themselves. 
Or  that  they  would  get  a  fellow,  a  low  bulfoon,  a  wretched  Merry 
Andrew,  a  praaical  St.  Giles's  joker,  a  dirty  Grub-Street  critic,  to 
vent  his  abominations  on  the  ehrf-d'auvret  produced  by  the  greatest 
punters  that  have  gone  before  them,  to  paw  them  over  with  his 
bleared-eyes,  to  smear  the  filth  and  ordure  of  his  tongue  tipon  theo)) 
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to  «pit  at  them,  to  point  at  them,  to  nickname  them,  to  hoot  at  them, 
to  make  mouchg  at  theio,  to  (bng  np  hu  ihoulders  and  mo  away 
bora  them  in  the  pretence  of  the«e  diTine  guest*,  like  a  blackguard 
who  alTecta  to  make  a  bngbcar  of  every  one  he  meeu  in  the  street ; 
to  play  over  again  the  nauieoua  tricks  of  one  of  Swift's  Yahoos — 
and  for  what  ?  Avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  public 
mind  from  the  contemplation  of  all  that  genius  and  art  can  boast  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  and  to  persuade  the  world  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Art  that  has  been  or  ever  will  be  produced  worth  looking  at  but  the 
gilt  frames  and  red  curtains  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  RoyalAcademy  ! 
We  knew  before  that  they  had  no  great  genius  for  the  Arts ;  but  we 
thought  they  might  have  some  love  of  them  in  their  heart*.  They 
here  avow  their  rankling  jealousy,  hatred  and  scotu,  of  all  Art  and 
of  all  the  great  oamet  in  Art,  and  as  a  bold  put  indeed,  re<]uire  the 
keeping  down  of  the  public  taste  as  the  only  raeao*  of  keeping  up 
the  bubble  of  their  reputation.  They  insist  that  their  only  hope  of 
continued  encouragement  and  support  with  a  tSieenmg  fiihlk  is  in 
hood-winking  that  public,  in  coofioing  their  highest  notions  of  Art 
to  thor  own  gross  and  superficial  style  of  daubing,  and  in  vilifying  all 
works  of  standard  genius. — This  is  right  English.  The  English  are 
a  shop-keeping  natioD,  and  the  Royal  Academy  are  a  society  of 
hocksters  in  the  Fine  Arts,  who  are  more  tenacious  of  their  profits  as 
chapmen  and  dealers,  than  of  the  honour  of  the  Art.  The  day  after 
the  Catalogue  Rm*otau  was  published,  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Father,  should  have  directed  it  to  be 
horned  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  of  their  Committee,  or,  upon 
refusal,  have  shut  up  their  shop.  A  society  for  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  Art  has  no  right  to  exist  at  all,  from  the  moment 
that  it  professes  to  exist  only  in  wrong  of  Art,  by  the  suppression  of 
the  knowledge  of  Art,  in  contempt  of  genius  in  Art,  in  defiance 
of  all  manly  and  liberal  sentiment  in  Art.  But  this  is  what  the 
Royal  Academy  professes  to  do  in  the  Caialogut  RmtomK. 

The  Academy,  from  its  commencement  and  up  to  the  present  hour, 
is  in  fact,  a  mercantile  body,  like  any  other  mercantile  body,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  manufacturers  of  portraits,  who  have  got  a  regular 
monopoly  of  this  branch  of  trade,  with  a  certain  rank,  style,  and  title 
of  their  own,  that  is,  with  the  King's  privilege  to  be  thought  Artists 
acKl  men  of  genius, — and  who,  with  the  jealousy  natural  to  such  bodies, 
supported  by  authority  from  without,  and  by  cabal  within,  think  them- 
selves bound  to  crush  all  generous  views  and  liberal  principles  of  Art, 
lest  they  should  bterfere  with  their  monopoly  and  their  privilege  to 
be  thought  Artists  and  men  of  genius.  The  Academy  is  the  Royal 
road  to  Art.     The  whole  style  of  English  Art,  as  issuing  from  this 
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Academy,  it  founded  on  a  pibciple  of  appeal  to  the  personal  vanity 
and  igDorance  of  their  eittert,  and  of  accommodation  to  tbe  lucrative 
pursuits  of  the  Painter,  in  a  (weeping  attention  to  effect  in  painting, 
by  which  means  be  can  cover  to  many  more  whole  or  half  lengths  in 
each  icBsoa.  The  Artists  ha*e  not  time  to  finish  their  pictures,  or 
if  they  had,  the  effect  would  be  lost  in  the  nipcrficial  glare  of  that 
hot  room,  where  nothing  but  rouged  cheeks,  naked  shoulders,  and 
Ackermann's  dresses  for  May,  can  catch  the  eye  in  the  crowd  and 
bustle  and  rapid  inccewion  of  meretricious  attractions,  as  they  do  in 
another  hot  room  of  the  same  equivocal  description.  Yet  they 
complain  in  one  part  of  the  Catalogue,  that '  tbey  (the  Academicians) 
are  forced  to  come  into  a  hasty  competition  every  year  with  works 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  ages.'  It  is  for  that  very  reason,  among 
others,  that  it  was  proper  to  exhibit  the  works  at  the  British 
Insbtution,  to  show  to  the  public,  and  by  that  means  to  naki  the 
Academicians  feel,  that  the  securing  the  applause  of  posterity  and  a 
real  rank  in  the  Art,  which  that  alone  can  give,  depended  on  the 
number  of  pictures  they  finished,  and  not  on  the  number  they  began. 
It  is  this  which  excites  the  apprehensions  of  the  cabal  {  for  if  the 
eye  of  the  public  should  be  once  spoiled  by  the  Old  Masters,  the 
necessity  of  domg  something  like  them  might  considerably  baulk 
the  regularity  of  their  returns.  Why  should  they  complain  of  being 
forced  into  this  premature  competition  i  Who  forces  Uiem  to  bring 
forward  so  many  pictures  yearly  before  they  are  fit  to  be  seen  i 
Would  they  have  taken  more  pains,  more  time  to  finish  them,  to 
work  them  up  to  that  fastidious  standard  of  perfection,  on  which  they 
hare  set  their  minds,  if  they  had  not  been  hurried  into  this  un&ir 
competition  with  the  British  Institution,  '  sent  to  their  account  with 
all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads,  unbouseled,  onanointed, 
unanealed  i '  Would  they  have  done  a  single  stroke  more  to  any 
one  picture,  if  the  Institution  had  never  been  opened?  No  «nch 
thing.  It  is  not  then  true,  that  this  new  and  al^ming  competition 
prevents  them  from  finishing  their  works,  but  it  prevents  thnn  firom 
imposing  them  on  the  public  as  finished.  Piago  in  tterrutalem,  is  not 
their  motto.  There  are  three  things  which  constitute  the  art  of 
punting,  which  make  it  interesting  to  the  public,  which  give  it 
permanence  and  rank  among  the  elTortB  of  human  genius.  They  are, 
first,  gtulo  or  expression  ;  i.e.  the  conveying  to  the  eye  the  im- 
[ffessioiiB  of  the  soul,  or  the  other  senses  connected  with  the  tense 
of  sight,  tucb  at  the  different  paations  visible  in  the  countenance,  the 
romantic  interest  coiuected  with  scenes  of  nature,  the  character  and 
foelings  associated  with  diferent  objects.  In  this,  the  highest  and 
first  part  of  art,  the  Italian  painters,  particularly  Raphael,  Correggio, 
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&c.t  excel.  The  tecond  it  the  ficturajati  that  i»,  the  Miziag  od 
those  object!,  or  situatioD*  and  accideou  of  objects,  as  light  and 
■hade,  &c>  which  make  diem  moat  striking  to  the  mind  as  object* 
of  sight  only.  This  is  the /orU  of  the  Flemish  and  VeDetian  painters, 
Titian,  Paul  VeroDese,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rembraitdt,  and  they 
hare  carried  this  part  of  the  art  ai  high  as  it  can  go,  some  of  them 
with  more,  some  of  them  with  less  of  the  former  excellence.  The 
third  i*  the  exact  and  laborious  imitation  of  natural  objects,  such  as 
they  exiat  in  their  component  parts,  with  every  variety  and  nicety 
of  detail,  the  peocil  performing  the  part  of  a  microscope,  and  there 
being  no  necessity  for  expression  or  the  picturesque  in  the  object 
represented,  or  anything  but  truth  in  the  representation.  Id  this 
least  interesting  but  still  carious  and  ingenious  part  of  the  An,  the 
Dutch  School  have  been  allowed  to  excel,  though  with  little  of 
the  former  qualities,  which  indeed  are  not  very  much  wanted  for 
this  purpose.  Now  in  all  these  three  the  English  School  are 
DOtonously  deficient  and  they  are  so  for  these  following  reasons : — 

They  cannot  paint  gutio,  or  high  expression,  for  it  is  not  in  the 
nattooal  character.  At  least,  it  must  be  sought  in  Nature  i  but  our 
Painters  do  not  go  out  of  thnr  way  in  search  of  character  and 
expression — their  sitters  come  to  them  in  crowds  j  and  they  come 
to  them  not  to  be  painted  in  all  the  truth  of  character  and  expresnon, 
but  to  \ye_fiatlertd  out  of  all  meaning ;  or  they  would  no  longer  come  in 
crowds.  To  please  generally,  the  Painter  must  exaggerate  what  is 
generally  [leasing,  obvious  to  all  capacities,  and  void  ofotFence  before 
God  and  man,  the  shewy,  the  superficial,  and  the  insipid,  that 
which  strikes  the  greatest  number  of  persons  with  the  least  e^rt  of 
thought ;  and  he  must  suppress  all  the  rest ;  all  that  might  be  *  to 
the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Gentiles  foolishness.*  The 
Exhibition  is  a  succeesiul  experiment  on  the  ignorance  and  creduUty 
of  the  town.  They  collect  'a  <]uantity  of  barren  spectators'  to 
judge  of  Art,  in  their  corporate  and  public  capacity,  and  then  each 
makes  the  best  market  he  can  of  them  in  his  own.  A  Royal 
Academician  must  not  '  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,'  but  make  his 
canvass  '  the  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form.'  The  '  numbers 
without  number'  who  pay  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  a  hundred  guineas 
for  their  pictures  in  large,  expect  their  faces  to  come  out  of  the 
Painter's  hands  smooth,  rosy,  round,  smiling ;  just  as  they  expect 
their  hur  to  come  out  of  the  barber's  curled  and  powdered-  It 
would  be  a  breach  of  contract  to  proceed  in  any  other  way.  A 
fashionable  ArUst  and  a  fashionable  hair-dresser  have  the  same 
common  principles  of  theory  and  practice ;  the  one  fits  his  customers 
to  appear  with  eclai  in  a  ball  room,  the  other  in  the  Great  Room  of 
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the  Royal  Academy.  A  certaia  dexterity,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
prevailing  fashion,  are  all  that  it  necessary  to  either.  An  ExhibitioD- 
poTtrait  is,  therefore,  an  eseence,  not  of  character,  bat  of  common- 
place. It  displays  not  high  thought  and  fine  feeling,  but  physical 
well-being,  with  an  outside  label  of  health,  ease,  and  competence. 
Yet  the  Catalogue-writer  talks  of  the  dignity  of  modem  portrait ! 
To  enter  into  a  general  obligation  to  paint  the  passions  or  characters 
of  men,  must,  where  there  are  none,  be  difficult  to  the  artist;  where 
ibey  are  bad,  be  disagreeable  to  his  employers.  When  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  painted  Lord  Castlereagh  some  time  ago,  he  did  not  try 
to  exhibit  his  character,  out  of  complaisance  to  his  Lordship,  nor 
his  understanding,  out  of  regard  to  himself;  but  be  painted  him  in 
a  fashionable  coat,  with  his  hair  dressed  in  the  fashion,  in  a  genteel 
posture  like  one  of  his  footmen,  and  with  the  prim,  smirking  aspect 
of  3  haberdasher.  There  was  nothing  of  the  noble  SiinvoUura  of 
his  Lordship's  manner,  the  grand  contour  of  his  features,  the  pro- 
fiindity  of  design  hid  under  an  appearance  of  indifference,  the  traces 
of  the  Irish  patriot  or  the  English  statesman.  It  would  have  puzzled 
Lavater  or  Spurzheim  to  have  discovered  there  the  author  of  the 
Letter  to  Mm  Prince.  Tacitus  had  drawn  him  before  in  a  different 
style,  and  perhaps  Sir  Thomas  despaired  of  rivallinK  this  great  master 
in  his  own  way.  Yet  the  picture  pleased,  and  Mr.  Perry  of  the 
Chrenklc  swore  to  the  likeness,  though  he  bad  been  warned  to  the 
contrary.  Now,  if  this  picture  had  erred  on  the  side  of  the 
characteristic  expression  as  much  as  it  did  on  that  of  mannered 
insignificance,  how  it  must  have  shocked  alt  parties  in  the  State! 
An  insipid  misrepresentation  was  safer  than  a  disagreeable  reality. 
In  the  glosses  of  modem  art,  as  in  the  modem  refinement  of  law,  it 
is  the  truth  that  makes  the  libel. — Again,  the  piehtrejque  is  necessarily 
banished  from  the  painting  rooms  of  the  Academicians,  and  from 
the  Great  Room  of  the  Academy.  People  of  fashion  go  to  be 
painted  because  other  people  do,  and  they  wish  to  look  like  other 
people.  We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  memorable  head  in  tbe 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Any  thing  that  had  any  thing 
singular  or  striking  in  it  would  look  quite  monstrous  there,  and  would 
be  stared  out  of  countenance.  Any  thing  extraordinary  or  original  in 
nature  is  inadmissible  in  modern  art ;  any  thing  that  would  strike  the 
eye,  or  that  you  would  ever  think  of  again,  would  be  a  violation  of 
decorum,  an  infringement  of  professional  etiquette,  and  would  disturb 
the  uniform  and  well-arranged  monotony  of  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition 
'with  most  admired  disorder.'  A  man  of  any  originality  of  mind, 
if  he  has  also  the  least  common  sense,  soon  finds  his  error,  and 
reforms.     At  Rome  one  must  do  as  the  people  at  Rome  do.     The 
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Academy  ia  aot  the  place  for  the  ecceatricities  of  geniiu.  The 
penoDt  of  nnk  and  opulence,  who  wiah  to  haK  thrir  ^ctoret 
exhibited,  do  not  wiih  to  be  exhibited  a»  objects  of  natural  history, 
a«  extraordinarT  phenoinena  id  art  or  nature,  in  the  moral  or 
intellectual  vorkl;  and  in  this  they  are  right.  Neither  do  they 
wish  to  volunteer  their  own  persoDi,  which  they  hold  in  due 
terereDce,  though  there  i»  nothing  at  all  in  them,  ai  nibjecti  for 
tbe  painter  to  exercise  his  skill  upon,  as  studies  of  light  and  shade, 
as  merely  objects  of  sight,  as  something  curioni  and  worth  seeing 
frtHn  the  outward  accideats  of  nature.  They  do  not  like  to  share 
cbetr  triumph  with  nature ;  to  sink  their  persons  in  '  her  glorious  light.' 
They  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  elements.  They  wish  to  be  painted 
as  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Such-a-ooe,  not  as  studies  of  light  and  shade ;  they 
wish  to  be  represented  as  complete  abstractions  of  persons  and 
property,  to  have  one  side  of  the  face  seen  as  much  as  the  other ;  to 
have  their  coat,  waistcoat  and  breeches,  their  moslin  dresses,  silks, 
sophas,  and  settees,  their  dogs  and  horses,  their  house  fiimiture, 
painted,  to  have  themselves  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  and 
nothing  die  painted.  The  picture  is  made  for  them,  and  not  they 
for  the  pictnre.  Hence  there  can  be  nothing  but  the  rapid,  trite, 
and  mechanical,  in  [vofessional  Art.  Professional  Art  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  Art  is  genius,  and  genius  cannot  belong  to  a  profession. 
Our  Painters'  galleries  are  not  studies,  but  lounging  shew-rooms. 
Would  a  booW  with  a  star  wish  to  be  pamted  (think  you]  with 
a  view  to  its  efiect  in  the  picture,  or  would  he  not  have  it  teen  at 
all  events  and  as  much  as  possible !  The  Catalogue  Writer  wishes 
the  gentlemen-sitters  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  go  and  look  at 
Rembrandt's  portraits,  and  to  ask  themselves,  their  wives,  and 
daughters,  whether  they  would  like  to  be  painted  in  the  same  way  ? 
No,  truly.  This,  we  confess,  ia  bard  upon  our  Aruats,  to  have  to 
look  upon  splendour  and  on  obscurity  still  mote  splendid,  which  they 
dare  not  e*en  attempt  to  imitate  j  to  see  themselrea  condenmed,  by 
the  refinements  of  taste  and  progress  of  civilization,  to  smear  rouge 
and  white  paste  on  the  iaces  and  necks  of  their  portraits,  for  ever ; 
and  still  '  to  let  /  Jare  mi  wait  upon  /  vmuld,  like  the  poor  cat  in 
the  adage.'  But  why  then  complain  of  the  injury  they  would  sustain 
by  the  restoration  of  Art  (if  it  were  possible)  into  the  original 
wardship  of  nature  and  genius,  when  '  service  sweat  for  duty,  not 
for  meed.'  Sir  Joshua  made  a  shift  to  combine  some  of  Rembrandt's 
art  with  his  portraits,  only  by  getting  the  start  of  public  affectation, 
and  by  having  the  lead  in  his  profession,  so  that  like  the  early 
painters  he  could  assert  tbe  baependence  of  his  own  taste  and 
judgment.  The  modem  makers  of  catalogues  would  have  driven 
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him  tad  hit  eiiaro  tain  iato  tbe  ahxte  preieiitk.  The  critic  profeaan 
to  admire  Sir  Jcwhtia,  thon^  oil  hit  excdlenciei  are  Gothic^  palp&Uy 
borrowed  from  the  Old  Abnen.  But  he  ii  wrong  or  iDconnnent 
in  ererything. — The  imitatioii  of  tbe  details  of  oatiire  ii  not  ccmt- 
patible  vith  the  professional  avarice  of  the  painter,  as  the  two  fonner 
ccaentialB  of  the  art  are  mcoDsistent  with  the  vanity  and  ignorance  of 
ht8  employers.  '  This,  this  is  the  ualcindest  blow  of  all.'  It  is  that 
in  which  the  oaderstaoding  of  tbe  multitude  is  most  likely  to  conspire 
with  the  painter's  *  own  gained  knowledge '  to  make  him  dissatisfied 
with  his  disproportioned  profits  or  under  the  loss  of  them.  The  Dutch 
matters  are  iostnictive  enough  in  this  way,  and  shew  the  value  of  detail 
by  shewing  the  value  of  Art  where  there  it  nothing  else  but  this.  But 
this  is  not  all.  It  might  be  pretended  by  our  wholesale  manu&cturera 
of  eief-d'atrora  m  the  Fine  Arts,  that  so  much  nicety  of  execution 
it  useless  or  improper  in  works  of  high  gntto  and  grand  effect.  It 
happens  unfortunately,  however,  that  the  works  of  the  greatest  gutto 
aod  most  picturesque  effect  have  this  fidelity  of  imitation  often  in 
the  highest  degree  (at  in  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Rembrandt),  generally 
in  a  veiy  high  degree  (as  in  Rubens  and  Paul  VerooeseJ,  to  that 
the  modema  gain  nothing  by  this  pretext.  This  it  a  serious  lost  of 
time  or  reputation  to  them.  To  paint  a  hand  like  Vandyke  would 
cost  them  as  much  time  as  a  dozen  half-lengths }  and  they  could  not 
do  it  after  all.  To  paint  an  eye  like  Titian  would  coit  tbem  tbdi 
whole  year's  labour,  and  they  Would  lose  their  time  and  their  labour 
into  the  bargain.  Or  to  take  Claude's  landscapes  at  an  exam^  in 
thi«  respect,  as  they  are  in  almost  all  others.  If  Turner,  whom, 
with  the  Catalogue- writer,  we  allow,  most  heartily  allow,  to  be  the 
greatest  landscape-painter  of  the  age,  were  to  finish  his  treea  or  tut 
plants  in  the  foreground,  or  his  distances,  or  hit  middle  distances,  or 
hit  sky,  or  his  water,  or  hit  buildingt,  or  any  thing  in  hit  pictures,  in 
like  maniwr,  he  could  only  punt  and  tell  one  landscape  where  he 
now  paints  and  sells  twenty.  This  is  a  clear  loss  to  the  artist 
of  pounds,  shillingt,  and  pence,  and  'that's  a  feeling  disputation.' 
He  would  have  to  put  twenty  times  as  much  of  every  thing  into  a 
picture  at  he  now  has,  and  that  is  what  (if  he  is  like  other  persons 
who  have  got  into  bad  habits)  he  would  be  neither  able  nor  willing 
to  do.  It  was  a  common  cant  a  short  time  ago  to  pretend  of  him 
as  it  fonnerly  was  of  Wilson,  that  he  had  other  things  which  Claode 
had  not,  and  that  what  Claude  had  besides,  only  impaired  the 
grandeur  of  his  pictures.  The  public  have  seen  to  the  contrary. 
They  see  the  quackery  of  punting  trees  blue  and  yellow,  to  produce 
the  effect  of  green  at  a  distance.  They  tee  the  ^ectation  of 
despinng  the  mechanism  of  the  Art,  and  never  thinking  ^unt  any 
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thing  but  the  mechaniun.  They  see  tb&t  it  u  not  true  in  Art,  that 
a  part  U  greater  than  the  whole,  or  that  the  meaiu  are  destructiTe  of 
the  eod.  They  see  that  a  daub,  however  maaterty,  cannot  vie  with 
the  perfect  laiidBcapea  of  the  all -accomplished  Claude.  '  To  some 
men  their  grace*  serve  them  but  as  enemiet ' ;  and  it  was  so  till  the 
other  day  with  Claude.  If  it  had  been  only  for  opening  the  eye« 
of  the  public  on  this  subject,  the  lostitDiioD  would  hare  deserved  well 
of  the  art  and  their  country. 


WEST'S  PICTURE  OF  DEATH  ON  THE  PALE 
HORSE 

Ma..  West*!  name  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  anoaU  of  art  in 
this  country — too  high  for  him  to  condeBcend  to  be  his  own  puifer, 
eren  at  second-hand.  He  comes  forward,  in  the  present  instance,  as 
the  painter  and  the  showman  of  the  piece ;  as  the  candidate  for  public 
applause,  and  the  judge  who  awards  himself  the  prize ;  as  the  idol  on 
the  altar,  and  the  priett  who  offers  up  the  grateful  incense  of  praise. 
He  places  himself,  as  it  were,  before  his  own  performance,  with  a 
Catalogue  Rmsouni  in  his  hand,  and,  before  the  spectator  can  form 
a  judgment  on  the  work  itself,  dazzles  him  with  an  account  of  the 
prodigies  of  art  which  are  there  conceived  and  executed.  This  is 
not  quite  fair.  It  is  a  proceeding  which,  though  '  it  sets  on  a  quan- 
tity of  barren  spectators  to  aJmirc,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve.'  Mr.  West,  by  thus  taking  to  himself  unlimited  credit  for 
the  '  high  endeavour  and  the  glad  success,'  by  proclaiming  aloud  that 
he  hat  aimed  at  the  highest  sublimities  of  his  art,  and  as  loudly,  with 
a  (bgular  mixture  of  pomponty  aod  phlegm,  that  he  has  fiJly  accom- 
plished ail  that  his  most  ardent  hopes  had  anticipated, — must,  we 
should  think,  obtain  a  great  deal  of  spurious,  catchpenny  reputation, 
and  lose  a  great  deal  of  that  genuine  tribute  of  approbation  to  which 
he  is  otherwise  entitled,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  well-informed 
and  unprejudiced  part  of  the  community  from  his  real  and  undoubted 
merits  to  his  groandlets  and  exaggerated  pretensions.  Self-firaise,  it 
is  Raid,  it  no  pr^e\  but  it  is  worse  than  this.  It  either  shows  great 
weakness  and  vanity  for  an  artist  to  talk  (or  to  get  another  to  talk) 
of  hi*  own  work,  which  was  produced  yesterday,  and  may  be  forgotten 
t&Aiorrow,  with  the  same  lofty,  emphatic,  solemn  tone,  as  if  it  were 
already  stamped  with  the  voice  of  ages,  and  had  become  sacred  to  the 
imagination  of  the  beholder;  or  else  the  doing  so  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  encroach  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  public 
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opinion,  which  thoK  who  are  oot  its  dapes  will  rcKiit  accordingly, 
and  eodeavour  to  repel  by  acts  of  precaution  or  hostility.  Ad 
uninccessfiil  dfort  to  extort  admiration  is  sure  to  involve  hs  own 
panisfament. 

We  should  not  have  made  these  remarks,  if  the  *  Description  of  the 
Picture  of  Death '  bad  been  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind ;  but  it  is 
one  of  a  series  of  descriptiona  of  the  same  sort — it  is  a  part  of  a 
^stcm  of  celf-adulatioD  which  cannot  be  too  much  discouraged, 
'erhaps  Mr.  West  may  say,  that  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  is  not  bii ; 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  composi^on  or  absurdities.  But  it 
must  be  written  with  his  consent  and  approbation ;  and  tbis  is  a 
sanction  which  it  ought  not  to  receive.  We  presume  the  artist  would 
have  it  in  his  option  to  put  s  negative  on  any  undue  censure  or 
flagrant  abuse  of  his  picture ;  it  must  be  equally  in  his  power,  and  it 
is  equally  incumbent  upon  him,  to  reject,  with  dignified  modesty,  the 
gross  and  palpable  flatteries  which  it  contains,  direct  or  by  implication. 

The  first  notice  we  received  of  this  picture  was  by  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  morning  paper,  (the  editor  of  which  is  not  apt  to  hazard 
extravagant  opinions  without  a  prompter,]  purporting  that,  *in  con- 
sequence of  the  President's  having  devoted  a  year  and  a  half  to  its 
completion,  and  of  its  having  for  its  subject  the  Terrible  SuiBms,  it 
would  place  Great  Britain  in  the  same  conspicuous  relation  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  arts,  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  done  in  arms ! ' 
We  shall  not  stay  to  decide  between  the  battle  and  the  picture ;  but 
the  writer  follows  up  the  same  idea  of  the  TerrUk  SmShu  in  the 
Catalogue,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  is  concaved  in  the  following 
terms: — 

'  The  general  effect  proposed  to  be  excited  by  this  [ncture  is  the 
terrible  sublime,  and  its  various  modifications,  until  lost  in  the  opposite 
extremes  of  pity  and  horror,  a  sentiment  which  punting  has  so  seldom 
attempted  to  awaken,  that  a  particular  description  of  the  subject  will 
probably  be  acceptable  to  the  public' 

'  So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery.'  Mr.  West 
here,  like  Bayea  in  the  '  Rehearsal,*  iaihaiatei  the  plot  very  pro- 
foundly. He  has,  it  seem*,  opened  a  new  walk  in  art  with  its 
alternate  ramifications  into  the  opposite  regions  of  honor  and  pity, 
and  kindly  takes  the  reader  by  the  hand,  to  show  him  how  trium- 
phantly he  has  arrived  at  the  end  of  hi*  journey. 

<  In  poetry,'  condnne*  the  writer,  *  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
a  few  abrupt  and  rapid  gleams  of  description,  touching,  at  it  were, 
with  fire,  the  features  attd  edges  of  a  general  mass  of  awful  obscurity  ; 
but  b  painting,  such  indistinctness  would  be  a  defect,  and  imply,  that 
the  artist  wanted  the  power  to  pourtray  the  conceptions  of  his  fancy. 
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Mr.  Wett  wai  of  opinioD  that  to  delineate  a  physical  form,  which  in 
it!  moral  imprcstioc  would  approximate  to  that  of  the  Tiaionary  Death 
of  MiltoD,  it  wai  DcccBsary  to  endow  it,  if  ponible,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  snperhuman  nreoffh  and  energy.  He  has,  therefore,  exerted 
the  utmost  force  and  perspicaity  of  bis  pencil  on  the  central  figure.' 
This  is  '  spoken  with  authori^,  and  not  as  the  scribes.'  Poetry, 
according  to  the  definition  here  introduced  of  it,  resembles  a  candle- 
light picture,  which  gives  merely  the  rim  and  outlines  of  things  in  a 
vnii  and  dazzling,  but  confused  and  imperfect  manner.  We  cannot 
tell  whether  this  account  will  be  considered  as  satis&ctory.  But 
Mr.  West,  or  his  commentatoi,  should  tread  cautiously  on  this 
groimd.  He  may  otherwise  commit  himself,  not  only  in  a  com- 
parison with  the  epic  poet,  but  with  the  inspired  writer,  who  only 
uses  nordt.  It  will  hardly  be  contended,  for  instance,  that  the 
account  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  tn  the  book  of  Revelations, 
ncvw  produced  its  due  eifect  of  ite  iaritle  tuiSme,  till  the  deficiencies 
of  the  pen  were  supplied  by  the  pencil.  Neither  do  we  see  how  the 
endowing  a  physical  form  with  superhuman  strength,  has  any  necessary 
COnnectioD  widl  the  moral  impmiion  of  the  mtionarj  Death  af  MUttm. 
There  seems  to  be  here  some  radical  mistake  in  Mr.  West's  theory. 
The  moral  attributes  of  death  are  powers  and  effects  of  an  infinitely 
wide  and  general  description,  which  no  individual  or  physical  form  can 
possibly  represent,  but  by  courtesy  of  speech  or  by  a  distant  analogy. 
The  moral  impression  of  Death  is  essentially  visionary;  its  reality  is 
in  the  mind's  eye.  Words  are  here  the  only  thbgs;  and  things, 
physical  forms,  the  mere  mockeries  of  the  understanding.  The  less 
definite  the  conception,  the  less  bodily,  the  more  vast,  unformed,  and 
unsubstantial,  the  nearer  does  it  approach  to  some  resemblance  of  that 
omnipresent,  lasting,  universal,  irredstible  principle,  which  every- 
where, and  at  some  time  or  other,  exerts  its  power  over  all  things. 
Death  is  a  mighty  abstraction,  like  Night,  or  Space,  or  Time.  He  is 
an  ugly  customer,  who  will  not  be  invited  to  siu)per,  or  to  sit  for  his 
picture.  He  is  with  us  and  about  us,  but  we  do  not  see  him.  He 
stalks  on  before  us,  and  we  do  not  mind  him ;  he  follows  us  behind, 
and  we  do  not  look  back  at  him.  We  do  not  see  htm  making  faces 
at  us  in  our  lifetime !  we  do  not  feel  him  tickling  our  bare  ribs  after- 
wards, nor  look  at  him  through  the  empty  grating  of  our  hollow  eyes! 
Does  Mr.  West  really  suppose  that  he  has  put  the  very  image  of 
Death  upon  his  canvas ;  that  he  has  taken  the  fear  of  him  out  of  our 
hearts ;  that  he  has  circumscribed  his  power  with  a  pair  of  compassesi 
that  he  has  measured  the  length  of  his  arm  with  a  two-foot  rule  j  that 
he  has  suspended  the  stroke  of  his  dart  with  a  stroke  of  his  pencil ; 
that  he  has  laid  his  hands  on  the  universal  principle  of  destruction, 
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and  hemnied  him  b  with  line*  and  lineanmitB,  and  made  a  gazing- 
ttock  and  a  show  of  him,  *  under  the  patrooage  of  the  Prince  Regent  * 
(aa  that  Uluttrioiu  person  has  taken,  and  confined,  and  made  a  show 
of  another  tnemy  of  the  human  rate) — so  that  the  work  of  decay  and 
diuolntion  is  no  longer  going  on  in  nature ;  that  all  we  have  heard  or 
felt  of  death  is  but  a  fable  compared  with  this  distinct,  living,  and 
warranted  likeness  of  him  i  Oh  no !  There  is  no  power  in  the 
pencil  actually  to  embody  an  abstraction,  to  impound  the  imagina- 
tion, to  circumTcni  the  powers  of  the  soul,  which  hold  communion 
with  the  universe.  The  painter  cannot  make  the  general  particular, 
the  infinite  and  imaginary  defined  and  palpable,  that  which  is  only 
beliered  and  dreaded,  an  object  of  sight- 
As  Mr.  West  appears  to  hare  wrong  notions  of  the  powers  of  his 
art,  so  he  seems  not  to  put  in  practice  all  that  it  is  capable  of.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  painter  of  genius  can  represent  the  force  of 
moral  truth,  is  by  translating  it  into  an  artificial  language  of  his  own, 
— by  substituting  hieroglyphics  for  words,  and  presenting  the  closest 
and  most  striking  affinities  his  fancy  and  observation  can  suggest 
between  the  general  idea  and  the  visible  illustration  of  it.  Here  we 
think  Mr.  West  has  failed.  The  artist  has  represented  Death  riding 
over  his  prostrate  victims  in  all  the  rage  of  impotent  despair.  He  is 
in  a  great  splutter,  and  seems  making  a  last  effort  to  frighten  his  foes 
by  an  explowon  of  red-hot  thunderbolts,  and  a  pompous  display  of 
his  allegorical  parapharnalia.  He  has  not  the  calm,  still,  majestic 
form  of  Death,  killing  by  a  look, — withering  by  a  touch.  His 
presence  does  not  make  the  still  air  cold.  His  flesh  is  not  stony  or 
cadaverous,  but  is  crusted  over  with  a  yellow  glutinous  paste,  as  if  it 
had  been  baked  in  a  pye.  Milton  makes  Death  'grin  horrible  a 
ghastly  smile,'  with  an  evident  allusion  to  the  common  Death's  head; 
but  in  the  picture  he  seems  grinning  for  a  wager,  with  a  fiill  row  of 
loose  rotten  teeth ;  and  his  terrible  form  is  covered  with  a  long  black 
drapery,  which  would  cut  a  figure  in  an  undertaker's  shop,  and  which 
cuts  a  figure  where  it  is  (for  it  is  finely  painted),  but  which  serves 
only  as  a  disguise  for  the  King  of  Terrors.  We  have  no  idea  of  such 
a  swaggering  and  blustering  Death  as  this  of  Mr.  West's.  He  has 
not  invoked  a  ghastly  s^eare  from  the  tomb,  but  has  called  up  an  old 
squalid  rufltan  from  a  night  cellar,  aitd  crowned  him  'monarch  of  the 
universal  world.'  The  horse  on  which  he  rides  is  not  '  pale,'  but 
white.  There  is  no  gusto,  no  imaginadon  in  Mr.  West's  colouring. 
As  to  his  figure,  the  description  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  it  enough. 
*  His  horse  rushes  forward  with  the  universal  wildness  of  a  tem- 
pestuous element,  breathing  livid  pestilence,  and  rearing  and  trampling 
with  the  vehemence  of  unbridled  fiiry.'     The  style  of  the  figure 
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conetpondi  to  the  (tyle  of  the  dcKiipcirai.  It  ia  oTcr-loaded  ud 
top-huTy.  The  chest  of  the  animal  ia  a  great  deal  too  long  for 
the  legs. 

The  pointer  hai  made  ameikdt  for  thii  spluhmg  figure  of  the  Pale 
Hone,  by  those  of  the  White  and  Red  Horse.  They  are  like  ■ 
coaple  of  rocking-horses,  and  go  as  easy.  Mr.  West's  vicarions 
egotism  obtrude*  itself  again  olfenurely  in  speaking  of  the  Rider  on 
the  White  Horse.  'As  he  is  supposed,'  says  the  Catalogue,  *to 
represent  the  Gospel,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  ioTested  with 
those  exterior  inoications  of  purity,  excellence,  and  dignity,  which 
are  associated  in  our  miodi  with  the  name  and  offices  of  the  Mesuah. 
But  it  was  not  thb  Saviouk  healing  and  comforting  the  afflicted,  or 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  bearing  with  resignation  die  scorn  and 
hatred  of  the  scoffing  multitude,  that  was  to  be  represented ; — it  was 
the  King  of  Kings  going  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  He  is 
ibtrefbre  painted  with  a  solemn  countenance,  expressive  of  a  mind 
filled  widi  the  thoughts  of  a  ^eat  enterprise;  and  he  adTaoces 
onward  in  his  sublime  career  with  that  serene  Majesty,'  &c.  Now 
this  is  mrely  an  nnwarrantable  assumption  of  public  opnion  in  « 
matter  of  taste.  Chriat  is  not  represented  in  this  picture  at  he  was  in 
Mr.  West'*  two  former  picture* ;  but  in  all  three  he  gives  yon  to 
understand  that  he  has  reflected  the  true  countenance  and  divine 
character  of  the  Messiah.  Moltum  aUiuSt  imago.  The  Christs  in 
each  picture  have  a  different  character  indeed,  but  they  only  present 
a  variety  of  meanness  and  insipidity.  But  the  unwary  spectator,  who 
looks  at  the  catalogue  to  know  what  he  is  to  think  of  the  [acture,  aad 
reads  all  these  tharfara  of  tuiSmitf,  ^ertmly,  puritf,  &c  considen 
them  a*  so  many  ii>&llible  inierences  and  demonstrations  of  the 
painter's  skilL 

Mr.  West  has  been  tolerably  successful  in  the  delineadoa  of  the 
nentral  character  of  the  '  Man  on  the  Black  Horse ; '  but '  the  two 
wretched  emaciated  figures'  of  a  man  and  woman  bef<»«  him, 
'abeorbed  tn  the  feelmgs  of  their  own  particular  misery,'  are  not 
likely  to  excite  any  sympathy  in  the  beholders.  They  exhibit  the 
lowest  stage  of  mental  and  physical  imbecility,  that  could  never  by 
any  possibility  come  to  any  good.  In  the  domeitic  groupe  in  the 
foreground,  '  the  painter  has  attempted  to  excite  the  strongest  degree 
of  pi^  which  his  sabject  admitted,  and  to  contrast  the  surround^g 
objects  with  image*  of  tenderness  and  beauty ; '  and  it  i*  here  that  he 
has  principally  failed.  The  Dying  Mother  appears  to  have  been  in 
her  lifetime  a  plaster-cast  from  the  antique,  stained  with  a  little  pnrple 
and  yellow,  to  imitate  the  life.  The  '  Lovely  Infant*  that  is  falling 
from  her  breast,  is  a  hideous  little  creature,  with  glazed  eyes,  and 
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lirid  aspect,  borrowed  from  the  in&ot  who  is  falling  out  of  bis 
mother's  lap  orer  the  bridge,  id  Hogarth's  Priat  of  Gin-Laae.  The 
Husband's  features,  who  is  placed  in  so  pathetic  as  attitude,  are  cut 
out  of  the  hardest  wood,  and  of  the  deepest  dye ;  and  the  surfifing 
Daughter,  who  is  stated  *  to  be  sensible  only  to  the  loss  she  has  sus- 
tained by  the  death  of  so  kind  a  parent,'  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  figures  we  meet  with  in  the  elegant  frontispieces  to  history- 
books,  or  family  stories,  intended  as  Christmas  piesents  to  good  little 
boys  and  girls.  The  foreshortening  of  the  lower  extremities,  both 
of  the  Mother  and  Child,  is  wretchedly  defective,  cither  in  drawing 
and  colouring. 

In  describing  '  the  anarchy  of  the  combats  of  men  with  beasts,' 
Mr.  West  has  attained  that  son  of  excellence  which  always  arises 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  composition.  Hia  lion,  howCTer, 
looks  as  if  his  face  and  velvet  paws  were  covered  with  calf's  skin,  or 
leather  gloves  pulled  carefitlly  over  them.  So  little  is  the  appearance 
of  hair  given  !  The  youth  in  this  group,  whom  Mr.  West  celebrates 
for  his  muscular  manly  courage,  has  a  fine  rusdc  look  of  health  and 
strength  about  him ; ,  but  we  think  the  other  figure,  with  scowling 
swarthy  face,  striking  at  an  animal,  is  superior  in  force  of  character 
and  expression.  In  the  back  figure  of  the  man  holding  his  hand  to 
hii  head,  (with  no  very  dignified  action),  the  artist  has  well  imitated 
the  bad  colouring,  and  stiiT  inanimate  drawing  of  Poussin,  The 
remaining  figures  are  not  of  much  importance,  or  are  striking  only 
from  their  defects.  Mr.  West,  however,  omit*  no  opportunity  of 
discreetly  sounding  his  own  praise.  '  The  story  of  this  groap,'  it  is 
said,  'would  have  been  incomplete,  had  the  lions  noi  been  shown 
conquerors  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  two  wounded  men,'  Sec.  As 
it  is,  it  is  perfect !  Admirable  critic  !  Again  we  are  told,  '  The 
pyramidal  form  of  this  large  division  is  perfected  by  a  furious  bull,'  &c. 
Nay,  indeed,  the  form  of  the  pyramid  is  even  preserved  in  the  title- 
page  of  the  catalogue.  The  prettiest  incident  in  the  picture  is  the 
dove  lamenting  over  its  mate,  just  killed  by  the  serpent.  We  do  not 
deny  Mr.  West  the  praise  of  inventioD.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think 
this  the  best  coloured  and  most  picturesaue  of  all  Mr.  West's  produc- 
tions ;  and  in  all  that  relates  to  composition,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  adjuncts  of  historical  deeign,  it  shows,  like  his  other  works,  the 
hand  of  a  master.  In  the  same  room  is  the  picture  of  Christ  Rejected. 
Alas !  how  changed,  and  in  how  short  a  time  I  The  colours  are 
scarcely  dry,  and  it  already  looks  dingy,  flat,  and  feded. 
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ON  WILLIAMS'S  VIEWS  IN  GREECE 

Thbrb  has  becD  lately  exhibited  at  the  CaltOD  CouTcning  Room, 
Edinburgh,  a  coUectioD  of  views  in. Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the 
loniao  Isles,  painted  in  water  colours  by  Mr.  Hugh  WilliamB,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  which  themselves  do  honour  to  the  talents  of  the 
artist,  as  the  attention  they  have  excited  does  to  the  taste  of  the 
northern  ca^ntal.  It  is  well;  for  the  exhibition  in  that  town  of 
the  works  of  living  artists  (to  answer  to  our  Somerset  House 
exhilMtioa)  reonired  some  set-otF.  Mr.  Williams  has  made  the 
amendt  boaoratie,  for  his  country,  to  the  oflended  genius  of  art,  and 
has  stretched  out  under  the  ^r-famed  Caltou  Hill,  and  in  the  eye  of 
Arthur's  Seat,&iry  visions  of  the  fair  land  of  Greece,  that  Edinburgh 
belles  and  beaux  repair  to  see  with  cautious  wonder  and  well-regulated 
delight.  It  is  really  a  most  agreeable  novelty  to  the  passing  visitant 
to  see  the  beauty  of  the  North,  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  North, 
enveloped  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  set  olf  by  such  a  back-ground. 
Orient  skies  pour  their  molten  lustre  on  Caledonian  charms.  The 
slender,  lovely,  taper  waist  (made  more  taper,  more  lovely,  more 
slender  by  the  stay-maker),  instead  of  being  cut  in  two  by  the  keen 
blasts  that  rage  in  Prince's  street,  is  here  supported  by  wann  languid 
airs,  and  a  thousand  sighs,  that  breathe  from  the  vale  of  Tempe,  Do 
not  those  fair  tresses  look  brighter  as  they  are  seen  hanging  over  a 
hill  in  Arcadia,  than  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  hard  grey 
rock  of  the  castle  ?  Do  not  those  fair  blue  eyes  look  more  trans- 
lucent as  they  glance  over  some  classic  stream  ?  What  can  vie  with 
that  alabaster  skin  but  marble  temples,  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of 
Love  ?  What  can  match  those  golden  freckles  but  glittering  sunsets 
behind  Mount  Olympus  ?  Here,  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  stands 
the  Hill  of  the  Muses,  and  there  is  a  group  of  Graces  under  it ! 
There  played  the  Niks  on  immortal  lyres,  and  here  sit  the  critical 
but  admiring  Scottish  fair,  with  the  catalogue  in  their  hands,  reading 
the  quotations  from  Lord  Byron's  verses  with  liquid  eyea  and  lovely 
vermilion  lips — would  that  they  spoke  English,  or  any  thing  but 
Scotch  ! — 'Poor  is  this  irony  !  Vain  the  attempt  to  reconcile  Scottish 
figures  with  Attic  scenery!  What  land  can  rival  Greece?  What 
earthly  fiowers  can  compare  with  the  colours  in  the  sky?  What 
living  beauty  can  recall  the  dead!  For  in  that  word,  Greece,  there 
breathe  three  thousand  years  of  tame  that  has  no  date  to  come! 
Over  that  land  hovers  a  light,  brighter  than  that  of  suns,  softer  than 
that  which  vernal  skies  shed  on  halcyon  seas,  the  light  that  rises  from 
the  tomb  of  virtue,  genius,  liberty !     Oh !  thou  Uranian  Venus,  thou 
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thai  Derer  art»  but  wast  and  art  to  be  i  thou  that  the  eye  sees  not,  but 
that  liTctt  for  ever  m  the  heart ;  thou  whom  men  believe  and  know 
to  be,  for  thou  dwellcn  in  the  desires  and  longings,  and  hunger  of  the 
mind ;  thou  that  art  a  Goddess,  and  we  thy  worshippers,  say  dost  thou 
not  smile  for  ever  on  this  land  of  Greece,  and  shed  thy  purple  light  over 
it,  and  blend  thy  choicest  blandishments  with  its  magic  name  f  But 
here  (in  the  Calton  CoDvening  Room,  in  Waterloo  place,  close  under 
the  Melville  monument — strange  contradiction ! )  another  Greece 
grows  on  the  walls — other  skies  are  to  be  seen,  ancient  temples  rise, 
and  modem  Grecian  ladies  walk.  Here  towers  Mount  Olympus, 
where  Gods  once  sat — that  is  the  top  of  a  hill  in  Arcadia— (who 
would  think  that  the  eyes  wonld  ever  behold  a  form  so  visionary,  that 
they  would  ever  *ee  an  image  of  that,  which  seems  only  a  delicious 
vanished  sound  f)  this  is  Corinth — that  is  the  Parthenon — there 
stands  Thebes  in  Baotia — that  is  the  Plain  of  Platza, — yonder  is  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Temple  of  Miaerva  Soiiias,  and  there  the 
scite  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous. 

'  Close  to  the  gate  a  spacious  garden  lies. 
From  storms  defended,  and  inclement  skies  i 
Tall  thriving  trees  confess  the  fruitful  mould. 
The  reddening  apple  ripens  here  to  gold. 
Here  the  blue  tie  vrith  luscious  juice  o'erflows. 
With  deeper  red  the  fiill  pomegranate  glons ; 
The  branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty  pear. 
And  verdant  olives  flourish  round  the  year. 
The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 
Eternal  bieauies  on  fhiite,  untaught  to  fail; 
The  same  mild  season  givet  the  blooms  to  blow. 
The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruit  to  grow.' 

This  is  Pope's  description  of  them  in  the  Odyssey,  which  (we 
must  say)  is  very  bad,  and  if  Mr.  Williams  had  not  given  us  a  more 
distinct  idea  of  the  places  he  professes  to  describe,  we  should  not  have 
gone  out  of  our  way  to  notice  them.  As  works  of  art,  these  water- 
colour  drawings  deserve  very  high  praise.  The  drawing  is  correct 
and  characteristic:  the  colouring  chaste,  rich,  and  peculiar;  the 
finishing  generally  careful ;  and  the  selection  of  points  of  view  striking 
and  picturescjue.  We  have  at  once  an  impressive  and  satisiactory 
idea  of  the  country  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  ;  and  wish  to 
visit  places  which,  it  seems  from  this  representation  of  them,  would 
not  bely  all  that  we  have  heard.  Some  splenetic  travellers  have  pre- 
tended that  Attica  was  dry,  fiat,  and  barren.  But  it  is  not  so  b 
Mr.  Williams's  authentic  draughts ;  and  we  thank  him  for  restoring 
to  us  our  old,  and,  as  it  appears,  true  illuuon — fet  crowning  that 
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Elytium  of  oor  (chool-boy  faocici  with  majestic  hills,  aad  Bcoopm|  it 
iDto  lovely  windiog  valleys  oace  more.  Lord  fiyroD  ii,  we  beliere, 
among  those  who  have  spoken  ill  of  Greece,  calling  it  a  '  saod-bank,' 
or  somethiDg  of  that  sort.  Every  ill-natured  traveller  ought  to  hold 
a  pencil  as  well  as  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  be  forced  to  produce  a. 
sketch  of  his  own  lie.  As  to  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Williams's  pencil, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  local  interest  that  belongs  to  them,  and  which 
he  has  done  nothing,  either  through  iojudiciaus  selection,  or  negligent 
execution,  to  diminish.  Quere.  Is  not  this  interest  as  great  in 
London  as  it  is  in  Edinburgh?  In  other  words,  we  mean  to  ask, 
whether  this  exhU>ition  would  not  answer  well  in  London. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  very  interesting  sketches  interspersed, 
and  some  very  pleasing  home  views,  which  seem  to  show  that  nature  is 
everywhere  herself. 


ON  THE   ELGIN  MARBLES 

'  Who  to  the  life  in  exact  piece  would  mike 
Moit  not  from  otheri'  work  i  copy  tike  ; 
No,  not  from  Rnbent  or  Vandjlt*  : 
Much  le>i  content  himnlf  to  nuke  it  like 
Th'  ideal  ind  Che  ant%tt  wbich  lie 
Id  hi)  own  Fancy  or  hi>  Memory. 
No  :  lie  before  hii  light  muit  place 
The  nttunl  ind  living  face  j 
The  real  object  molt  command 
Each  judgment  of  hii  eye  and  motioa  of  hii  hand.' 

The  true  lesson  to  be  learnt  by  oor  students  and  professors  from 
the  Elgin  marbles,  is  the  one  which  the  ingenious  and  honest  Cowley 
has  expressed  in  the  above  spirited  lines.  The  great  secret  is  to 
recur  at  every  step  to  nature — 

'  To  leam 
Her  manner,  and  with  rapture  taste  her  style." 

It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  views  these  admirable  remains  of 
Antiquity  (nay,  it  is  acknowledged  by  our  artists  themselves,  in 
despite  of  all  the  melancholy  sophistry  which  they  have  been  taught 
or  have  been  teaching  others  for  half  a  century)  that  the  chief 
excellence  of  the  figures  depends  on  their  having  been  copied  from 
nature,  and  not  from  imagioatioD.  The  communication  a  art  with 
nature  is  here  everywhere  immediate,  entire,  palpable.  The  artist 
gives  himself  no  fiutidious  airs  of  superiority  over  what  he  sees.    He 
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has  not  armed  at  that  stage  of  his  progress  described  at  much  length 
io  Sir  Joahua  Reynolds's  Discourses,  in  which  having  served  out 
his  apprenticeship  to  nature,  he  can  set  up  for  himself  in  opposition  to 
her.  According  to  the  old  Greeli  form  of  drawing  up  the  indentures 
in  this  case,  we  apprehend  they  were  to  last  for  life.  At  least,  we 
can  compare  these  Marbles  to  nothing  bat  human  figures  petrified : 
they  have  every  appearance  of  absolute  fac-iimilet  or  casts  taken  from 
nature.  The  details  are  those  of  nature ;  the  masses  are  those  of 
nature ;  the  forms  are  trom  nature ;  the  action  is  from  nature ;  the 
whole  is  from  nature.  Let  any  one,  for  instauce,  look  at  the  leg  of 
the  Ilissus  or  River-God,  which  is  bent  under  him — let  him  obserre 
the  swell  and  undulation  of  the  calf,  the  iuter-texture  of  the  muscle*, 
the  distinction  and  union  of  all  the  pans,  and  the  effect  of  action 
every  where  impressed  on  the  external  form,  as  if  the  very  marble  were 
a  flexible  substance,  and  contained  the  various  springs  of  life  and 
motion  within  itself,  and  he  will  own  that  art  and  nature  are  here  the 
same  thing.  It  is  the  same  in  the  back  of  the  Theseus,  in  the  thighs 
and  knees,  and  in  all  that  remains  unimpaired  of  these  two  noble 
fieures.  It  is  not  the  same  in  the  cast  (which  was  shown  at  Lord 
Elgin's^  of  the  &mons  Torso  by  Michael  Angek),  the  style  of  which 
that  artist  appears  to  have  imitated  too  welL  There  every  muscle 
has  obviously  the  greatest  prominence  and  force  given  to  it  of  which 
it  is  capable  in  itself,  not  of  which  it  is  capable  in  connexioD  with 
others.  This  fragment  is  an  accumulation  of  mighty  parts,  without 
that  play  and  re-action  of  each  part  upon  the  rest,  without  that 
*  alternate  action  and  repose '  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  speaks  of 
as  characteristic  of  the  Theseus  and  the  Ilissus,  and  which  are  as 
inseparable  from  nature  as  waves  from  the  sea.  The  learned, 
however,  here  make  a  distinction,  and  suppose  that  the  truth  of  nature 
is,  in  the  Elgin  Marbles,  combined  with  ideal  forms.  If  by  ideal 
formt  they  mean  fine  natural  forms,  we  have  nothing  to  object ;  but  if 
they  mean  that  the  sculptors  of  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus  got  the  forms 
out  of  their  own  heads,  and  then  tacked  the  truth  of  nature  to  them, 
we  can  only  say,  '  Let  them  look  again,  let  them  look  again.'  We 
consider  the  Elgin  Marbles  as  a  demonstration  of  the  imposnUlity  of 
separating  art  from  nature  without  a  proportionable  loss  at  every 
remove.  The  utter  absence  of  all  setiKss  of  appearance  proves  that 
they  were  done  as  studies  from  actual  models.  The  separate  parts  of 
the  human  body  may  be  given  from  scientific  knowledge: — thdr 
modifications  or  inflections  can  only  be  learnt  by  seeing  them  in  action ; 
and  the  truth  of  nature  ia  incompatible  with  ideal  form,  if  the  latter 
is  meant  to  exclude  actually  existing  form.  The  mutual  action  of 
the  parts  cannot  be  determined  where  the  object  itself  is  not  seen. 
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That  the  forms  of  these  statues  are  not  cominOD  nature,  such  as  we 
see  it  every  day,  we  readily  allow :  that  they  were  not  select  Greek 
natuie,  we  see  do  convincing  reason  to  sappose.  That  truth  ofnaturet 
and  ideal  or  fine  form,  are  not  always  or  generally  united,  we  know ; 
but  how  they  can  ever  be  united  in  art,  without  l>eiDg  first  united  in 
nature,  is  to  us  a  mystery,  and  one  that  we  as  little  believe  as 
understand ! 

SuppOK,  for  illustration's  sake,  that  these  Marbles  were  originally 
done  as  casts  from  actual  nature,  and  then  let  us  inquire  whether  they 
would  not  have  possessed  all  the  same  qualities  that  they  now  display, 
granting  only,  that  the  forms  were  in  the  first  instance  selected  with  the 
eye  of  taste,  and  disposed  with  knowledge  of  the  art  and  of  the  subject. 

First,  the  larger  masses  and  (iroportions  of  entire  limbs  and  divisions 
of  the  body  would  have  been  found  in  the  casts,  far  they  would  have 
been  found  in  nature.  The  back  and  trunk,  and  arras,  and  legs,  and 
thighs  would  have  been  there,  for  these  are  parts  of  the  natural  man 
or  actual  living  body,  and  not  inventions  of  the  artist,  or  ii^o/ creations 
borrowed  from  the  skies.  There  would  have  been  the  same  sweep  in 
the  back  of  the  Theseus ;  the  same  swell  in  the  muscles  of  the  arra 
on  which  he  leans ;  the  same  division  of  the  leg  into  calf  and  small, 
i.e,  the  same  general  results,  or  aggregation  of  parts,  in  the  principal  and 
most  striking  divisions  of  the  body.  The  upper  part  of  the  arm  would 
have  been  thicker  than  the  lower,  the  thighs  larger  than  the  legs,  the 
body  larger  than  the  thighs,  in  a  cast  taken  from  common  nature ;  and 
in  casts  taken  from  the  finest  nature  they  would  have  been  so  io  the 
same  proportion,  form,  and  manner,  as  in  the  statue  of  the  Theseus,  if 
the  Theseus  answers  to  the  ii&a  of  the  finest  nature;  for  the  idea  and 
the  reality  must  be  the  same ;  only,  we  contend  that  the  idea  is  taken 
from  the  reality,  instead  of  existing  by  itself,  or  being  the  creature  of 
fancy.  That  is,  there  would  be  the  same  grandeur  of  proportions 
and  parts  in  a  cast  taken  from  finely  developed  nature,  such  as  the 
Greek  sculptors  had  constantly  before  them,  naked  and  in  action,  that 
we  find  in  the  limbs  and  masses  of  bone,  flesh,  and  muscle,  in  these 
much  and  justly  admired  remains. 

Again,  and  incontcstibly,  there  would  have  been,  besides  the 
grandeur  of  form,  all  the  tmnutU  and  individual  details  in  the  cast 
that  subsist  in  nature,  and  that  find  no  place  in  the  theory  of  uieai  art 
— in  the  omission  of  which,  indeed,  iu  very  graodeur  u  made  to 
consist.  The  Elgin  Marbles  give  a  flat  contradiction  to  this  gratuitous 
separation  of  grandeur  of  design  and  exactness  of  detail,  as  incom- 
patible in  works  of  art,  and  we  conceive  that,  with  their  whole 
ponderous  weight  to  crash  it,  it  wilt  be  diiGcult  to  set  this  theory  on 
its  legs  again.     In  these  majestic  colossal  ligures,  nothing  is  omitted, 
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Dothing  ia  made  om  by  negation.  The  veins,  the  wrinklcB  in  the 
■kio,  the  indications  of  the  miucles  under  the  skin  (which  appear  ae 
plainly  to  the  anatomist  as  the  expert  angler  know*  from  an  undula- 
tion on  the  aurface  of  the  water  what  fish  is  playing  with  his  bait 
beneath  it),  the  linger- joints,  the  nails,  evety  the  smalleM  part  cognizable 
to  the  naked  eye,  is  giteo  here  with  the  same  ease  and  exactness, 
with  the  same  prominence,  and  the  same  subordination,  that  it  would 
be  in  a  cast  from  nature,  i.e.,  in  nature  itself.  Therefore,  ao  far  these 
things,  viz.,  nature,  a  cast  from  it,  and  the  Elgin  Marbles,  are  the 
tame ;  and  alt  three  are  opposed  to  the  fashionable  and  fastidious 
theory  of  the  idea/.  Look  at  Sir  Joshua's  picture  of  Puck,  one  of 
his  finest-coloured,  and  roost  spirited  performances.  The  fingers  are 
mere  tfiudj,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  one  can  make  out  whether 
there  are  four  toes  or  five  allowed  to  each  of  the  feet.  Tf  there  had 
been  a  young  Silenus  among  the  Elgin  Marbles,  we  don't  know  that 
in  some  particulars  it  would  have  surpassed  Sir  Joshua's  masterly 
sketch,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  extremities,  the  nails.  Sec.  would 
have  been  studies  of  natural  history.  The  life,  the  spirit,  the  character 
of  the  grotesque  and  imaginary  little  being  would  not  have  made  an 
abortion  of  any  part  of  his  natural  growth  or  form. 

Farther,  b  a  cast  from  nature  there  would  be,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  same  play  and  flexibility  of  limb  and  muscle,  or,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  expresses  it,  the  same  'alternate  action  and  repose,' 
that  we  find  so  admirably  displayed  in  the  Elgin  Marbles.  It  seems 
here  as  if  stone  could  more :  where  one  muscle  is  strained,  another  is 
relaxed,  where  ooe  part  is  raised,  another  sinks  in,  just  as  in  the- 
ocean,  where  the  waves  are  lifted  up  in  one  place,  they  sink  pro- 
portionally low  in  the  next :  and  all  this  modulation  and  affection  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  form  by  others  arise  from  an  attentive  and 
co-iostantaneoos  observation  of  the  parts  of  a  flexible  body,  where  the 
muscles  and  bones  act  upon,  and  coromunicate  with,  one  another  like 
the  ropes  and  pnllies  in  a  machine,  and  where  the  action  or  position 
given  to  a  particular  limb  or  membrane  naturally  extends  to  the  whole 
body.  This  harmony,  this  combination  of  motion,  this  unity  of  sjnrit 
diffused  through  the  wondrous  mass  and  every  part  of  it,  ia  the  glory 
of  the  Elgin  Marbles : — put  a  well-formed  human  body  in  the  same 
position,  and  it  will  display  the  same  character  throughout ;  make  a 
cast  from  it  while  in  that  position  and  action,  and  we  shall  still  see 
the  same  bold,  free,  and  comprehensive  truth  of  design.  There  is  no 
alliteraUoD  or  antithesis  in  the  style  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  no  setnets, 
squareness,  afFectation,  or  formality  of  appearance.  The  different 
muscles  do  not  present  a  succession  of  huauU,  each  heaving  with  big 
throes  to  rival  the  other.     If  one  is  raised,  the  other  fitUs  quietly  into 
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it*  place.  Neither  do  the  different  parts  of  the  body  answer  to  (hk 
aoMber,  like  tfaodder-kDota  on  a  lacquey's  coat  or  the  difTereot 
omamcDU  of  a  building.  The  sculptor  does  not  proceed  on 
architectural  principles.  His  work  has  the  freedom,  the  variety,  and 
stamp  of  nature.  The  form  of  correspondiog  pans  is  inde«i  the 
same,  but  it  is  subject  to  indecdoo  from  difFcreut  circumstance*. 
There  is  no  primness  or  piiit  maltre-tb^,  as  in  some  of  the  later 
antiques,  where  the  artist  seemed  to  think  that  flesh  was  glass  or  some 
other  britde  substance  ;  and  that  if  it  were  put  out  of  its  exact  shape 
it  would  break  in  pieces.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  foot  of  one 
leg  is  bent  under  Uie  body,  the  leg  itself  undergoes  an  enbre  altera- 
tion. If  one  aide  of  the  body  is  raised  above  the  other,  the  original, 
or  abstract,  or  iiital  form  of  the  two  sides  is  not  preserved  strict  and 
inviolable,  but  varies  as  it  necessarily  must  do  in  conformity  to  the 
law  of  gravitadoD,  to  which  ail  bodies  are  subject.  In  this  respect,  a 
cast  from  nature  would  be  the  same.  Mr.  Cbantrey  once  made  a 
cast  from  Wilson  the  filack.  He  put  him  into  an  attitude  at  first, 
and  made  the  cast,  but  not  liking  the  effect  when  done,  got  him  to  sit 
again  and  made  use  of  the  plaister  of  Paris  once  more.  He  was 
sadg&ed  with  the  result ;  but  Wilson,  who  was  tired  with  going 
through  the  operation,  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  went  and  leaned  npon  a 
block  of  marble  with  hi)  hands  coverbg  his  face.  The  sagacious 
sculptor  was  so  struck  with  the  superiority  of  this  natural  attitude  over 
those  into  which  he  had  been  arbitrarily  put  that  he  begged  him  (if 
possible)  to  continue  in  it  for  another  <]uarter  of  an  hour,  and  another 
impresuon  was  taken  off.  All  three  casts  remain,  and  the  last  is  a 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  nature  over  art.  The  effect  of  lassitude  is 
visible  in  every  part  of  the  frame,  and  the  strong  feeling  of  this 
affection,  impressed  on  every  limb  and  mogcle,  and  venting  itself 
naturally  in  an  involuntary  attitude  which  gave  immediate  relief,  is 
that  which  strikes  every  one  who  has  seen  this  fine  study  from  the 
life.  The  casts  from  this  man's  figure  have  been  much  admired : — it 
is  from  no  superiority  of  form :  it  is  merely  that,  being  taken  from 
nature,  they  bear  her  '  image  and  superscription.' 

As  to  expression,  the  Elgin  Marbles  (at  least  the  Ilissvs  and 
Theseus)  afford  no  examples,  the  heads  being  gone. 

Lastly,  a£  to  the  idraJ  form,  we  contend  it  is  nothing  but  a  selecdon 
of  fine  nature,  such  as  it  was  seen  by  the  ancient  Greek  scnlptors ; 
and  we  say  that  a  sufficient  approximation  to  this  form  may  be  found 
in  oar  own  country,  and  still  more  in  other  countries,  at  this  day,  to 
warrant  the  clear  conclusion  that,  under  more  favourable  circnm- 
stances  of  climate,  manners,  &c.  no  vain  imagination  of  the  human 
mind  could  come  up  to  entire  natural  forms  (  and  tlut  actual  casts 
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from  Greek  models  would  rival  the  common  Greek  (tatnes,  or 
nirpus  them  in  the  same  proportioD  and  manner  ae  the  Elgin  Marblea 
do.  Or  if  this  coDcluMon  ahonld  be  doubted,  we  are  ready  at  any 
time  to  produce  at  least  one  cast  from  living  nature,  which  if  it  does 
not  furnish  practical  proof  of  all  that  we  have  here  adTanced,  we  are 
willing  to  forfeit  the  last  thing  we  can  afford  to  part  with — a  theory ! 
If  then  the  Elgin  Marbles  are  to  be  considered  as  authority  in 
subjects  of  art,  we  conceive  the  following  principles,  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  generally  received  or  acted  upon  in  Great  Britain,  will 
be  found  to  result  from  them  : — 

1.  That  art  is  (first  and  last)  the  imitation  of  nature. 

2.  That  the  highest  art  ie  the  imitation  of  the  6ne8t  nature,  that  is 
to  say,  of  that  which  conveys  the  strongest  sense  of  pleasure  or 
power,  of  the  sublime  or  beautiful. 

3.  That  the  iJiai  is  only  the  selecting  a  particular  form  which 
expresses  most  completely  the  idea  of  a  given  character  or  quality,  as 
of  beauty,  strength,  activity,  voluptuousness,  &c.  and  which  preserves 
that  character  with  the  greatest  consistency  throughout. 

.  That  the  Milorkal  is  nature  in  action.    With  regard  to  the  fece. 


It  IS  expre 
S.  Tha 


That  grandeur  consists  in  connecting  a  number  of  parts  into  a 
whole,  and  not  in  leaving  out  the  parts. 

6.  That  as  grandeur  is  the  principle  of  connexion  between  diiTerent 
parts,  beauty  is  the  principle  of  affinity  between  different  forms,  or 

■  rather  gradual  conversion  into  each  other.     The  one  harmonizes,  the 
other  aggrandizes  our  impressions  of  things. 

7.  That  grace  is  the  beautiful  or  harmonious  in  what  relates  to 

8.  That  grandeur  of  motion  is  unity  of  motion. 

9.  That  strength  is  the  giving  the  extremes,  softness,  the  uniting  them. 

10.  That  truth  is  to  a  certain  degree  beauty  and  grandeur,  sbce  all 
things  are  connected,  and  all  things  modify  one  another  in  nature. 
Simplicity  is  also  grand  and  beautii^  for  the  same  reason.  Elegance 
is  ease  and  lightness,  with  precision. 

All  this  we  have,  we  believe,  said  before ;  we  shall  proceed  to  such 
proofs  or  explanations  as  we  are  able  to  give  of  it  in  another  article. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  former  article  on  this  subject,  we  ventured 
to  lay  down  some  general  principles,  which  we  ihall  here  proceed  to 
elucidate  in  such  manner  as  we  are  able. 

I.  The  first  was,  that  art  it  {Jiril  and  hut)  lie  hnitaSioit  efitaturt. 

By  nature,  we  mean  actually  existing  nature,  or  some  one  object  to 
be  finind  m  rerim  nalurJ,  not  an  idea  of  nature  exiitiog  solely  in  the 
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I  mind,  got  from  an  infinite  number  of  different  objecu,  but  which  was 
never  yet  embodied  in  an  individual  instance.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
may  be  ranked  at  the  bead  of  those  who  have  maintained  the  supposi- 
tion that  nature  (or  the  universe  of  things)  was  indeed  the  ground- 
work or  foundation  on  which  art  rested ;  but  that  the  superstructure 
rose  above  it,  that  it  towered  by  degrees  above  the  world  of  realities, 
and  was  suspended  in  the  regions  of  thought  alone— that  a  middle 
form,  a  more  relined  idea,  borrowed  from  the  observation  of  a  number 
of  particulars,  but  unlike  any  of  them,  wfts  the  standard  of  truth  and 
beauty,  and  the  glittering  phantom  that  hovered  round  the  head  of  the 
geouine  artist : 

■  So  from  the  ground 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stiJk,  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  airy,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower  T 

We  have  no  notion  of  this  vague,  equivocal  theory  of  art,  and 
contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  each  image  in  art  should  have  a 
lolly  or  corresponding  prototype  in  some  object  in  nature.  Otherwise, 
we  do  not  see  the  use  of  art  at  all :  it  is  a  mere  superfluity,  ao 
incumbrance  to  the  mind,  a  piece  of  '  laborious  foolery ' — for  the 
word,  the  mere  name  of  any  object  or  class  of  objects  will  convey  the 
general  idea,  more  free  from  particular  details  or  defects  than  any  the 
most  neutral  and  indefinite  representation  that  can  be  produced  by 
forms  and  colours.  The  word  Man,  for  instance,  conveys  ft  more 
filmy,  impalpable,  abstracted,  and  (according  to  this  hypothesis} 
sublime  idea  of  the  species,  than  Michael  Angelo's  Adam,  or  any  real 
image  can  possibly  do>  If  this  then  is  the  true  object  of  art,  the 
language  of  panting,  sculpture,  Sec.  becomes  quite  supererogatory. 
Sir  Joshua  and  the  rest  contend,  that  nature  (properly  speaking]  does 
■  not  express  any  single  individual,  nor  the  whole  mass  of  things  as 
they  exist,  but  a  general  principle,  a  something  common  to  all  these, 
retaining  the  perfections,  that  is,  all  in  which  they  are  alike,  and 
abstracting  the  defects,  namely,  all  in  which  they  differ :  so  that,  out 
of  actual  nature,  we  compound  an  artificial  nature,  never  answering  to 
the  former  in  any  one  part  of  its  mock-existence,  and  which  last  is 


e  object  of  imitation  to  the  aspiring  artist.  Let  us  adopt  this 
principle  of  abstraction  as  the  rule  of  peifection,  and  sec  what  havoc 
it  will  make  in  all  our  notions  and  feelings  in  such  matters.     If  the 


pcrfKt 


rfect  is  the  inlcrmetSait,  why  not  confound  all  objects,  all  forms,  all 
ilours  at  once  i  Instead  of  pamting  a  landscape  with  blue  sky,  or 
white  clouds,  or  green  earth,  or  grey  rocks  and  towers ;  what  should 
ve  say  if  the  artist  (so  named)  «ere  to  treat  all  these  '  ^r  varieties  * 
IS  BO  many  imperfections  and  mistakes  in  the  creation,  and  mass  them 
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altogether,  b;  mixing  up  the  colours  on  his  palette  in  the  same  dull, 
leaden  tone,  and  call  this  the  true  principle  of  epic  laDdtcape-paintiog? 
Would  not  the  thing  be  abominable,  an  abortion,  and  worae  than  the 
wont  Dutch  picture  ?  Variety  then  ■■  one  principle,  one  beauty  tn 
exterual  nature,  and  not  an  everlasting  source  of  pettiness  and 
deformity,  which  must  be  got  rid  of  at  all  events,  before  taste  can  set 
its  seal  upou  the  work,  or  fancy  own  it.  But  it  may  be  said,  it  is 
differeat  in  things  of  the  same  species,  and  particularly  in  man,  who 
is  cast  in  a  regular  mould,  which  mould  is  one.  What  then,  are  we, 
on  this  pretext,  to  confound  the  difference  of  sex  in  a  sort  of  herma- 
phrodite softness,  as  Mr.  Westall,  Angelica  Kaufiman,  and  others, 
have  done  in  their  effeminate  performances  ?  Are  we  to  leave  out  of 
the  scale  of  legitimate  art,  the  extremes  of  infancy  and  old  age,  as  not 
mJ£t  lemu  in  man's  life  ^  Are  we  to  strike  otT  from  the  list  of 
available  topics  and  sources  of  interest,  the  varieties  of  character,  of 
passion,  of  strength,  activity,  ficc?  Is  everything  to  wear  the  same 
form,  the  same  colour,  the  same  unmeaning  face !  Are  we  only  to 
repeal  the  same  average  idea  of  perfection,  that  is,  our  own  want  of 
observation  and  imagination,  for  ever,  and  to  melt  down  the 
inequalities  and  excrescences  of  individual  nature  in  the  monotony  of 
abstraction  i  Oh  do  !  As  well  might  we  prefer  the  cloud  to  the 
rainbow ;  the  dead  corpse  to  the  living  moving  body !  So  Sir  Joshua 
debated  upon  Rubens's  landscapes,  and  has  a  whole  chapter  to  ucjuire 
whether  aeadenU  in  nature,  that  is,  rainbows,  moonlight,  sun-sets, 
clouds  and  storms,  are  the  proper  thing  in  the  classical  style  of  art. 
Again,  it  is  urged  that  this  is  not  what  is  meant,  vra.  to  exclude 
difterent  classes  or  characters  of  things,  but  that  there  is  in  each  class 
or  character  a  mddle  fmitt,  which  is  the  point  of  perfection.  What 
middle  point  i  Or  how  is  it  ascertained  i  What  is  the  middle  age 
of  childiiood !  Or  are  all  children  to  be  alike,  dark  or  fair }  Some 
of  Titian's  children  have  black  hair,  and  others  yellow  or  auburn : 
who  can  tell  which  is  the  most  beautiful  ?  May  not  a  St,  John  be 
older  than  an  infant  Christ }  Must  not  a  Magdalen  b«  different  from 
a  Madonna,  a  Diana  from  a  Venus  I  Or  may  not  a  Venus  have  more 
or  less  gravity,  a  Diana  more  or  less  sweetness  ?  What  then  becomes 
of  the  abstract  idea  in  any  of  these  cases?  It  varies  as  it  does  in 
nature ;  that  is,  there  is  indeed  a  general  principle  or  character  to  be 
adhered  to,  but  modified  everlastingly  by  various  other  given  or  ' 
nameless  circumstances.  The  highest  art,  like  nature,  is  a  living 
spring  of  unconstrained  exceUence,  and  does  not  produce  a  continued 
repetition  of  itself,  like  plaster-casts  from  the  same  figure.  But  once 
more  it  may  be  insisted,  that  in  what  relates  to  mere  form  or  organic 
structure,  there  is  necessarily  a  middle  line  or  central  point,  anything 
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short  of  which  is  deficiency,  and  aDjrthing  beyond  !t  excess,  being  the 
average  form  to  which  all  the  other  forms  included  in  the  tame 
species  tend,  and  approximate  more  or  less.  Then  this  arerage  ibnn 
as  it  exists  in  nature  should  be  taken  as  the  model  for  art.  What 
occasion  to  do  it  out  of  joor  own  head,  when  you  can  bring  it  under 
the  cognizance  of  your  senses !  Suppose  a  fool  of  a  certain  size  and 
shape  to  be  the  standard  of  perfection,  or  if  yoa  will,  the  mean  pro- 
portion  between  all  other  feet.  How  can  you  tell  this  so  well  as  by 
seeing  it?  How  can  you  copy  it  so  well  as  by  having  it  actually 
before  you  ?  But,  you  will  say,  there  are  particular  minute  defects 
in  the  bcst-«haped  actual  foot  which  ought  not  to  be  transferred  to  the 
imitation.  Be  it  so.  But  are  there  not  also  particular  minute 
beauties  in  the  best,  or  eren  the  worst  shaped  actual  foot,  which  you 
will  only  discoTer  by  ocular  inspection,  which  are  reducible  to  no 
measurement  or  precepts,  and  which  in  finely-developed  nature  out- 
weigh the  imperfections  a  thousandfold,  the  proper  general  form 
being  contained  there  also,  and  these  being  only  the  distinctly  arti- 
culated parts  of  it,  with  their  inflections  which  no  artist  can  carry  in 
hit  head  alone?  For  instance,  in  the  bronze  monument  of  Henry  vii. 
and  his  wife,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  famoui  Torregiano, 
the  fingers  and  fingernails  of  the  woman  in  particular  are  made  out  as 
mioutely,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  beautifiilly  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive ;  yet  they  hare  exactly  the  effect  that  a  cast  taken  from  a 
fine  female  hand  would  have,  with  every  natural  joint,  muscle,  and 
nerve  in  complete  preservation.  Does  this  take  from  Uie  beauty  or 
magnificence  of  the  whole?  No:  it  aggrandises  it.  What  then  does 
it  take  from  ?  Nothing  but  the  conceit  of  the  artist  that  he  can  paint 
a  hand  out  of  his  own  head  (that  is,  out  of  nothing,  and  by  reducing 
it  again  as  near  as  can  be  to  nothing,  to  a  mere  vague  image)  that 
shall  be  better  than  any  thing  in  nature.  A  hand  or  foot  is  not  one 
iMng,  because  it  is  one  word  or  name;  and  the  painter  of  mere 
abstractions  had  better  lay  down  his  pencil  at  once,  and  be  contented 
to  write  the  descriptions  or  titles  under  works  of  art.  Lastly,  it  may 
be  objected  that  a  whole  figure  can  never  be  found  perfect  or  etjual ; 
that  the  most  beautiful  arm  will  not  belong  to  the  same  figure  as  the 
most  beautiful  leg,  and  so  on.  How  is  this  to  be  remedied  i  By 
taking  the  arm  from  one,  and  the  leg  from  the  other,  and  clapping 
them  both  on  the  same  body  ?  That  will  never  do ;  for  however 
admirable  in  themselves,  they  will  hardly  agree  together.  One  will 
have  a  different  character  from  the  other ;  and  they  will  form  a  sort 
of  natural  patchwork.  Or,  to  avoid  this,  will  you  take  neither  from 
actual  models,  but  derive  them  from  the  neutralising  medium  of  yoor 
own  imagination.  Worse  and  worse.  Copy  them  from  the  -same 
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model,  the  best  Id  ali  its  parU  you  can  get ;  so  that,  if  you  have  to 
alter,  you  may  alter  as  litJe  as  posuble,  and  retain  nearly  the  whole 
■nbitance  of  nature.'  YoD  may  depend  upon  it  that  what  ia  so 
recaiiied,  will  alone  be  of  any  specilic  value.  The  rest  may  have  a 
negative  merit,  but  will  be  poaitiTely  good  for  nothing.  It  will  be 
to  the  vital  truth  and  beauty  of  what  is  taken  from  the  best  nature, 
like  the  piecing  of  an  antique  statue.  It  fills  a  gap,  but  nothing 
more.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  mental  blank. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  the  second  point  laid  down  before,  which  was, 
that  ibe  bighal  art  u  the  inatalion  ofthejinat  nature,  or  in  other  viordt, 
of  that  which  eonveyt  the  ttrongett  lerue  of  fkature  or  potuer,  of  the 
tidBmt  or  beautiful. 

The  artist  does  not  pretend  to  mvent  an  absolutely  new  class  of 
objects,  without  any  fouodation  in  nature.  He  ioe»  not  spread  his 
palette  on  the  canvas,  for  the  mere  linery  of  the  thing,  and  tell  us 
that  it  makes  a  brighter  show  than  the  rainbow,  or  even  than  a  bed 
of  tulips.  He  does  not  draw  my  forma,  moving  above  the  earth, 
'gay  creatures  of  the  element,  that  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds,'  and 
scorn  the  mere  material  existences,  the  concrete  descendants  of  those 
that  came  out  of  Noah's  Ark,  and  that  walk,  run,  or  creep  upon 
it.  No,  he  does  not  paint  only  what  he  has  seen  m  hit  mit^t  eje, 
but  the  commoD  objects  that  both  he  and  others  daily  meet — rocks, 
clouds,  trees,  men,  women,  beasts,  fishes,  birds,  or  what  he  calls 
such.  He  is  then  an  imitator  by  profession.  He  gives  the 
appearances  of  things  that  exist  outwardly  by  themselves,  and  have 
a  distinct  and  independent  nature  of  their  own.  But  these  know 
their  own  nature  best ;  and  it  is  by  consulting  them  that  he  can  alone 
trace  it  truly,  either  in  the  immediate  details,  or  characteristic 
essences.  Nature  is  consistent,  unalfected,  powerfiil,  subtle:  art  is 
forgetful,  apish,  feeble,  coarse.  Nature  is  the  origioal,  and  therefore 
right :  art  is  the  copy,  and  can  but  tread  lamely  in  the  same  steps. 
Nature  penetrates  into  the  parts,  and  moves  the  whole  mass:  it  acts 
with  diversity,  and  in  necessary  connexion ;  for  real  causes  never 
forget  to  operate,  and  to  contribute  their  portion.  Where,  therefore, 
these  causes  are  called  mto  play  to  the  utmost  extent  that  they  ever 
go  to,  there  we  shall  have  a  strength  and  a  refinement,  that  art  may 
imitate  but  cannot  surpass.  But  it  is  said  that  art  can  surpass  this 
most  perfect  image  in  nature  by  combining  others  with  it.  What  1 
by  joining  to  the  most  perfect  m  its  kind  something  less  perfect? 
Go  to, — this  argument  will  not  pass.  Suppose  you  have  a  goblet  of 
the  finest  wine  that  ever  was  tasted  :  you  will  not  mend  it  by  pooriog 

'  I  believe  tbii  rule  will  apply  to  all  except  giotef^uei,  whicb  are  evidently 
taken  from  oppoaite  naturei. 
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into  it  all  Mirti  of  tamplei  of  an  iofnior  quality.  So  tbe  ben  in 
-natore  ia  the  etint  and  limit  of  what  it  best  m  art:  for  art  can 
only  borrow  (ironi  nature  still }  and,  moreover,  must  borrow  entire 
objects,  for  tiu  only  make  patches.  We  defy  any  landscape- 
paiDter  to  iOTcnt  out  of  bis  own  bead,  and  by  jucnbliag  together  all 
the  different  forms  of  hilU  he  ever  saw,  by  adding  a  bit  to  one,  and 
t^Qg  a  bit  from  another,  anything  equal  to  Arthur's  seat,  with  tbe 
appendage  of  Salisbury  Crags,  that  overlook  Edinburgh.  Wby  so  i 
Because  there  arc  no  levers  in  the  miod  of  man  equal  to  those  with 
which  nature  works  at  her  utmost  need.  No  iraaginatioo  can  toss 
and  tumble  about  huge  heaps  of  earth  as  the  ocean  in  its  fiiry  can. 
A  volcano  is  more  potent  to  rend  rocks  asunder  than  the  most 
splashing  pencil.  The  convulsions  of  nature  can  make  a  precipice 
more  frightfully,  or  heave  the  backs  of  mountains  more  proudly,  or 
throw  their  sides  into  waving  lines  more  gracefully  than  all  the  ieau 
ideal  of  art.  For  there  i*  in  nature  not  only  greater  power  and  scope, 
but  (so  to  speak)  greater  knowledge  and  unity  of  purpose.  Art  is 
comparatively  weak  and  incongruous,  being  at  once  a  miniatare  and 
caricature  of  nature.  We  grant  chat  a  tolerable  sketch  of  Arthur's 
seat,  and  the  adjoining  view,  is  better  than  Primrose  Hill  itself,  (dear 
Primrose  Hill !  ha !  Pithless  pen,  caost  thou  forget  its  wiudiog  slopes, 
and  valleys  greeo,  to  which  all  Scotland  can  bring  no  parallel  ?)  but 
no  pencil  can  traosformor  dandle PrimroseHill  (onr  faTOoritc  Primrose 
Hill!)  into  a  thing  of  equal  character  and  suolimity  with  Arthur's 
seat.  It  gives  us  some  pain  to  make  this  concession ;  but  in  doing  it, 
we  flatter  oorsehea  that  no  Scotchman  will  have  the  liberality  in  any 
way  to  return  us  the  compliment.  We  do  aot  recollect  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  diiference  between  art  and  nature  in  this  respect,  than 
Mr.  Martin's  very  singular  and,  in  some  things,  very  meritorious 
pictures.  But  he  strives  to  outdo  nature.  He  wants  to  give  more  than 
the  does,  or  than  his  subject  requires  or  admits.  He  sub-divides  his 
groups  into  mfinite  littleness,  and  exaggerates  his  scenery  into  absolute 
immensity.  His  figures  are  like  rows  of  shiny  pins ;  his  mountains  are 
piled  up  one  upon  the  back  of  the  other,  Uke  the  stories  of  houses. 
He  has  no  notion  of  the  moral  principle  in  all  art,  that  a  part  may  be 
greater  than  the  whole.  He  reckons  that  if  one  range  of  lofty  square 
hills  is  good,  another  range  above  that  with  clouds  between  must  be 
better.  He  thus  wearies  the  imagination,  instead  of  exciting  it.  We 
see  no  end  of  the  journey,  and  turn  back  in  disgust.  We  are  tired  of 
the  effort,  we  are  tired  of  the  monotony  of  this  sort  of  reduplication  of 
the  same  object.  We  were  sariafied  before;  but  it  seems  the  painter 
was  not,  and  we  naturally  sympathise  with  him.  This  craving  after 
quantity  is  a  morbid  affection.     A  landscape  is  not  an  architectural 
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eleratioD.  You  may  build  a  hoiue  at  high  as  you  can  lift  up  atones 
with  pulleys  and  lerera,  but  you  cannot  raiie  mountains  into  the  sky 
merely  with  the  pencil.  They  lose  probability  and  etFect  by  striviog 
at  too  much ;  and,  with  their  ceaseless  throes,  oppresi  the  imagination 
of  the  spectator,  and  bury  the  artist's  fame  under  them.  The  only 
error  of  these  pictures  is,  howeTer,  that  art  here  puts  on  her  seven-league 
boots,  and  thinks  it  possible  to  steal  a  march  upon  nature.  Mr.  Mardn 
might  make  Arthur's  Seat  sublime,  if  he  chose  to  take  the  thing 
as  it  is;  but  he  would  be  for  squaring  it  according  to  the  mould  in 
his  ovn  imagination,  and  for  clapping  another  Arthur's  Scat  on  the 
top  of  it,  to  make  the  Calton  Hill  stare !  Again,  with  respect  to 
the  human  figure.  This  has  an  internal  structure,  miucles,  bone*, 
blood-vessels,  &c.  by  means  of  which  the  external  surface  ii 
operated  upon  according  to  certain  laws.  Does  the  artist,  with  tU 
his  generalizations,  understand  these,  ai  well  ai  nature  does  i  Can  he 
predict,  with  all  his  learning,  that  if  a  certain  muscle  is  drawn  up  in 
a  particular  manneT,  it  will  present  a  particular  appearance  in  a 
different  part  of  the  arm  or  leg,  or  bring  out  other  muscles,  which 
were  before  hid,  with  certain  modifications?  £ut  in  nature  all  this 
is  brought  about  by  necessary  laws,  and  the  effect  Is  visible  to  those, 
and  those  only,  who  look  for  It  in  actual  objects.  This  is  the  great 
and  master-excellence  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  tliat  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  the  outer  surface  of  a  hard  and  immovable  block  of  marble, 
but  to  be  actuated  by  an  internal  machinery,  and  composed  of  the 
same  soft  and  flexible  materials  as  the  buman  body.  The  skin  /or 
the  outside)  seems  to  be  protruded  or  tightened  by  the  natural  action 
of  a  muscle  beneath  it.  This  result  is  miraculous  in  art :  in  nature 
it  is  easy  and  unavoidable.  That  is  to  say,  art  has  to  imitate  or 
produce  cert^n  effects  or  appearances  without  the  natural  causes : 
bat  the  human  understandiog  can  hardly  be  ao  true  to  those  causes 
as  the  causes  to  themselves ;  and  hence  the  necessity  (in  this  sort  of 
timulaled  creation)  of  recurring  at  every  step  to  the  actual  objects  and 
appearances  of  nature.  Having  shown  so  far  how  Indispensable  it 
is  for  art  to  identify  itself  with  nature,  in  order  to  preserve  the  truth 
of  imitation,  without  which  It  is  destitute  of  value  or  meaning,  It  m^ 
be  said  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  only  way  in 
which  art  can  rise  to  greater  dignity  or  excellence  is  by  finding  out 
Tnodels  of  greater  dignity  and  excellence  in  nature.  Will  any  one, 
looking  at  the  Theseus,  for  example,  say  that  it  could  spring  merely 
from  the  artist's  brun,  or  that  it  could  be  done  from  a  common,  ill- 
made,  or  stunted  body  i  The  fact  is,  that  Its  superiority  consists  in 
this,  that  it  is  a  perfect  combination  of  art  and  nature,  or  an  Identical, 
and  as  it  were  spontaneous  copy  of  an  individual  picked  out  of  a 
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finer  race  of  men  than  generally  tread  this  ball  of  earth.  Could  it  be 
made  of  a  DutcbiDao'a  tnmk-hoae  i  No.  Could  it  be  made  out  of 
one  of  Sir  Jothua's  Discourse*  on  the  muii/e  form  \  No.  How 
then  \  Out  of  an  eye,  a  head,  and  a  hand,  with  aenK,  spirit,  and 
energy  to  follow  the  finest  nature,  at  it  appeared  exemplified  in 
sweeping  matses,  and  in  subtle  details,  without  pedantry,  conceit, 
cowardice,  or  afTectation !  Some  one  was  asking  at  Mr.  H — yd — n's 
one  day,  as  a  few  persons  were  looking  at  the  cast  from  this  figure, 
why  the  original  might  not  hare  been  done  as  a  cast  from  aature. 
Such  a  supposition  would  account  at  least  for  what  seems  otherwise 
unaccountable — the  incredible  labour  and  finishing  bestowed  on  the 
back  and  the  other  parts  of  this  figure,  placed  at  a  prodigious  height 
against  the  walls  of  a  temple,  where  they  could  never  be  seen  after 
they  were  once  put  up  there.  If  they  were  done  by  means  of  a  cast 
in  the  first  instance,  the  thing  appears  intelligible,  otherwise  not.  Our 
host  stoutly  resisted  this  imputation,  which  tended  to  deprive  art  of  one 
of  its  greatest  triumphs,  and  to  make  it  as  mechanical  as  a  shaded 
profile.  So  far,  to  good.  But  the  reason  he  gare  was  bad,  viz.,  that 
the  limbs  could  not  remain  in  those  actions  long  enough  to  be  cast. 
Yet  surely  this  would  take  a  shorter  time  than  if  the  model  sat  to 
the  sculptor ;  and  we  all  agreed  that  nothing  but  actual,  continued, 
and  intense  obserration  of  living  nature  could  give  the  solidity, 
complexity,  and  refinemeDt  of  imitation  which  we  saw  in  the  half 
animated,  almost  moving  figure  before  lu.^  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
principle  here  siated.does  not  reduce  art  to  the  imitation  of  what  is 
understood  by  common  or  low  life.  It  rises  to  any  point  of  beau^ 
or  sublimity  you  please,  but  it  lises  only  as  nature  rises  exalted  widi 
it  too.  To  hear  these  critics  talk,  one  would  suppose  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  really  worth  looking  at.  The  Dutch  pictures 
were  the  best  that  they  could  paint :  they  had  no  other  landscapes 
or  faces  before  them.  Himi  tmt  qui  mal  ypaue.  Yet  who  is  not 
alarmed  at  a  Venus  by  Rembrandt?  The  Greek  statues  were  {cum 
grano  talii)  Grecian  youths  and  nymphs;  and  the  women  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  (it  has  been  remarked  >)  look  to  this  hour  as  if  they 
had  walked  out  of  Raphael's  pictures.  Nature  is  always  truth : 
at  its  best,  it  is  beauty  and  sublimity  as  well ;  though  Sir  Jt^ua  tells 
us  in  one  of  the  papers  tn  the  Idlek,  that  in  itself,  or  with  reference 
to  individuals,  it  ts  a  mere  tissue  of  meanness  and  deformity. 
Luckily,  the  Elgin  Marbles  say  no  to  that  conclnuoo ;  for  they  are 

'  Some  line  fmtXj  ipptied  to  the  repose  of  thii  Agure  the  wordi  : 

' -Sedet,  in  xtfmumquc  fedcbit, 

lefclu  Theteut.' 
*  By  Mr.  Coleridg<. 
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decidedly  part  and  parcel  thereof.  WhU  conatitutes  fine  nature,  we 
shall  inquire  under  aoocber  head.  But  we  would  remark  here,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  the  middle  fitrm,  since  this  principle,  howerer  it 
might  determine  certain  general  proportions  and  outlinea,  could  never 
be  btelligible  in  the  detuls  of  nature,  or  applicable  to  those  of  art. 
Who  will  say  that  the  form  of  a  linger  nail  is  just  midway  between 
a  thousand  others  that  he  has  not  remarked  :  we  arc  only  struck  wiih 
it  when  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  beautiful,  from  symmetry,  an 
oblong  shape,  &c.  The  staunch  partisans  of  this  theory,  however, 
get  over  the  difficulty  here  spoken  of,  in  practice,  by  omitting  the 
details  altogether,  and  making  their  works  eketchee,  or  rather  what 
the  French  call  ibauchci  and  the  English  daubi. 

3.  The  Ideal  it  only  the  tilecling  a  particular  form  •ailuch  expreiiet 
iHOtl  eot^clttf  the  idea  of  a  given  character  or  quality,  at  of  ieauty, 
ttrengib,  activiiy,  voluptuautnett,  i^c.  and  v/hich  preiervei  thai 
character  tvith  the  greaiett  contitlency  throughout. 

Instead  of  its  being  true  in  general  that  the  ideal  is  the  middle  point, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  extremes ;  or,  it  ia  carrying  any  idea  as  far  as 
it  will  go>  Thus,  for  instance,  a  Silenus  is  as  much  an  ideal  thing  a* 
an  Apollo,  as  to  the  principle  on  which  tt  ia  done,  vix.,  giving  to 
every  feature,  and  to  the  whole  form,  the  utmost  degree  of  grossneas 
and  sensuality  that  can  be  imagined,  with  this  exception  (which  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  the  underatanding  of  the  question),  that  the  ideal 
means  by  custom  this  extreme  on  the  side  of  the  good  and  beautiful. 
With  this  reserve,  the  ideal  means  always  the  tomethiag  mare  of 
anything  which  may  be  anticipated  by  the  fancy,  and  which  must  be 
found  in  nature  (by  looking  long  enough  for  it)  to  be  expressed  as 
it  ought.     Suppose  a  good  heavy  Dutch  face   (we  ^ak  by  the 

?roverb) — this,  you  will  say,  is  groas;  but  it  is  not  groas  enough, 
'ou  have  an  idea  of  aomething  grosser,  that  is,  you  have  seen 
something  grosser  and  must  seek  for  it  again.  When  you  meet  with 
it,  and  have  stamped  it  on  the  canvas,  or  carved  it  out  of  the  block, 
this  is  the  true  ideal,  namely,  that  which  answers  to  and  satisfies  a 
preconceived  idea ;  not  that  which  ie  made  out  of  an  abstract  idea, 
and  answers  to  nothing.  In  the  Silenus,  also,  according  to  the 
notion  we  have  of  the  properties  and  character  of  that  figure,  there 
must  be  vivacity,  slyness,  wantonness,  &c.  Not  only  the  image  m 
the  mind,  but  a  real  face  may  express  all  these  combined  together ; 
another  may  express  them  more,  and  another  most,  which  last  is  the 
ideal;  and  when  the  image  in  nature  coalesces  with,  and  gives  a  body, 
force,  and  reality  to  the  idea  in  the  mind,  then  it  is  that  we  see  the 
true  perfection  of  art.  The  forehead  should  be  'villainous  low; ' 
the  eye4>n>w(  bent  in  ;  the  eyes  small  and  gloating;  the  note pi^ed, 
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and  pointed  at  the  cod,  with  diitended  nostrils  i  the  mouth  large  and 
•hut ;  the  cheeks  swollen ;  the  neck  thick,  &c.  There  is,  in  all  this 
process,  nothing  of  Boftemng  down,  of  coinpronuBbg  qualities,  of 
^finding  out  a  nuda  proportion  between  differeiit  forms  and  characters ; 
the  sole  object  is  to  uOau^y  each  as  much  as  posuble.  The  only 
fear  is  'to  o'erMep  the  modesty  of  nature,'  and  run  into  caricatuie. 
This  must  be  avoided ;  but  the  artist  is  only  to  stop  short  of  this. 
He  must  not  outrage  probability.  We  must  have  seen  a  class  of  such 
faces,  or  something  so  nearly  approaching,  as  to  prevent  the  ima^- 
nation  fiom  revolting  against  them.  The  forehead  must  be  low,  but 
not  so  low  as  to  lose  the  character  of  humanity  in  the  brute.  It 
would  thus  lose  all  its  force  and  meaning.  For  that  which  is 
extreme  and  ideal  in  one  species  is  nothing,  if,  by  being  pushed  too 
far,  it  is  merged  in  another.  Above  all,  there  diouM  be  kufing  in 
the  whole  and  every  part.  In  the  Pan,  the  horns  and  goat's  feet, 
perhaps,  warrant  the  approach  to  a  more  aamal  expression  than 
would  otherwise  be  allowable  io  the  human  features ;  but  yet  this 
tendency  to  excess  must  be  restrained  within  certain  limits.  If  Pan 
is  made  into  a  beast,  he  will  cease  to  be  a  God  !  Let  Momus  distend 
his  jaws  with  laughter,  as  far  as  laughter  can  stretch  them,  but  no 
farther ;  or  the  expresricm  will  be  that  of  pain  and  not  of  pleasure. 
Besides,  the  overcharging  the  expression  or  action  of  any  one  feature 
will  niBpend  the  action  of  others.  The  whole  hct  will  no  longer 
laugh.  But  this  universal  suAusioo  of  broad  mirth  and  humour  over 
the  countenance  is  very  different  from  a  placid  smile,  midway 
between  grief  and  joy.  Yet  a  classical  Momus,  by  modem  theories 
of  the  ideal,  ought  to  be  such  a  nonentity  in  expression.  The 
ancients  knew  better.  They  pushed  art  in  such  subjects  to  the 
verge  of  'all  we  hate,'  while  they  felt  the  point  beyond  which  it 
could  not  be  urged  with  propriety,  i.t.  with  truth,  consistency,  and 
consequent  el&ct.  There  is  no  difference,  io  philosophical  reasoning, 
between  the  node  of  art  here  ineisted  on,  and  the  iaeal  regularity  of 
such  figures  as  the  Apollo,  the  Hercules,  the  Mercury,  the  Venus, 
&c.  All  these  are,  as  it  were,  perjoa^atioiu,  e/imca,  aijiraOieiu 
of  certain  qualities  of  virtue  in  human  nature,  not  of  human  nature  io 
general,  which  would  make  nonsense.  Instead  of  being  abstractions 
of  all  sorts  of  qualities  jumbled  together  in  a  neutral  character,  they 
are  in  the  opposite  sense  aittracliotu  of  some  single  quality  or 
customary  combination  of  qualities,  leaving  out  all  others  as  much  as 
possible,  and  imbuing  every  part  with  that  one  predominant  character 
CO  the  utmoet.  The  Apollo  is  a  representation  of  graceful  digni^ 
and  mental  power ;  the  Hercules  of  bodily  strength ;  the  Mercury  o£ 
swiftness ;  the  Venus  of  female  loveliness,  and  to  on.  In  these,  b 
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the  Apollo  »  nuely  implied  and  ronod  man  grace  than  tunal ; 
ID  the  Hercules  more  strength  than  unal ;  in  the  Mercary  more 
lightnesa  than  usual ;  in  the  Vcdus  more  softoeM  than  utual.  Ii  it 
not  »o  J  What  then  become*  of  the  pretended  niiliHi  form  i  One 
would  think  it  would  be  suiGcient  to  proTc  thia,  to  ask,  *  Do  not  theae 
ttatues  differ  from  one  another?  And  is  thia  difference  a  defect f 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  call  them  by  different  names,  if  they  were 
not  supposed  to  represent  different  and  peculiar  characters ;  sculptors 
should,  in  that  case,  never  carve  anything  but  the  atatue  of  a  man, 
the  statue  of  a  luoman,  &c.  and  thia  would  be  the  name  of  perfection. 
This  theory  of  art  is  not  at  any  rate  justified  by  the  history  of 
an.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  bone  and  muscle  it  as  proper  to 
the  Hercules  as  hit  club,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  Goddess 
of  Lore  had  not  a  more  delicately  rounded  form,  and  a  more 
languishing  look  withal,  than  the  Goddess  of  Hunting.  That 
a  form  combintag  and  blending  the  properties  of  both,  the  downy 
softness  of  the  one,  with  the  elastic  buoyancy  of  the  other,  would 
be  more  perfect  than  either,  we  no  more  see  than  that  grey  ii 
the  most  perfect  of  colours.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  march  neithn 
of  nature  nor  of  art.  It  is  not  denied  that  these  antique  sculptures  are 
models  of  the  iiieal  i  nay,  tt  is  on  them  that  this  theory  boasts  of  being 
founded.  Yet  they  give  a  flat  contradictioa  to  its  insipid  mediocrity. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  hare  a  slight  bias  to  the  false  idea/,  to  the 
smooth  and  uniform,  or  the  negation  of  oature :  any  error  on  this  aide 
is,  however,  happily  set  right  by  the  Elcin  Mulbles,  which  are  the 
paragons  of  sculpture  and  the  mould  of  form. — As  the  ideal  thta  re- 
quires a  difference  of  character  in  each  figure  as  a  whole,  so  it  expects 
the  same  character  (or  a  corresponding  one)  to  be  stamped  on  each 
part  of  every  figure.  As  the  legs  of  a  Diana  should  be  more  muscular 
and  adapted  for  running,  than  those  of  a  Venus  or  a  Minerva,  so  the 
skin  of  her  face  ought  to  be  more  tense,  bent  on  her  prey,  and 
hardened  by  being  exposed  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  The  respective 
characters  of  lightness,  softness,  strength,  &c.  should  pervade  each 
part  of  the  surface  of  each  figure,  but  still  varying  according  to  the 
texture  and  functions  of  the  individual  part.  This  can  only  be 
learned  or  practised  from  the  attentive  observation  of  nature  in  those 
forms  in  which  any  given  character  or  excellence  is  most  strikingly 


displ^ed,  and  which  has  been  selected  for  imitation  and  study  on  that 
account. — Suppose  a  dimple  in  the  chin  to  be  a  mark  of  voluptnous- 
ness ;  then  the  Venus  should  have  a  dimple  in  the  chin ;  and  the  iia* 
one.  But  this  will  imply  cert^n  correspondent  indications  in  other 
parts  of  the  features,  about  the  comers  of  the  month,  a  gentle 
undulation  and  sinking  in  of  the  cheek,  as  if  it  had  just  been  ^acbed, 
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and  M>  od:  yet  m  as  to  be  couiMcat  with  the  other  quatidet  of 
roniulDesi,  nnoothneM,  &c.  which  belong  to  the  idea  of  the  character. 
Who  will  get  all  this  and  embody  it  out  of  the  idea  of  a  mJMeform, 
I  cannot  say :  it  may  be,  and  has  been,  got  out  of  the  idea  of  a 
number  of  distinct  eachandng  graces  in  the  mind,  and  from  tome 
heavenly  object  unfolded  to  the  sight ! 

4.   ibat  the  hularical  ii  nature  in  action.      With  regard  to  the  face,  it 

Hogarth's  pictures  are  true  history.  Every  feature,  limb,  figure, 
group,  is  instinct  with  life  and  motion.  He  does  not  take  a  subject  and 
place  it  in  a  position,  like  a  lay  figure,  in  which  it  stirs  neither  limb  nor 
-  joint.  The  scene  moves  before  you :  the  face  is  like  a  frame-work  of 
flexible  machinery.  If  the  mou^  is  distorted  with  laughter,  the  eyes 
swim  in  laughter.  If  the  forehead  is  knit  together,  the  cheeks  are 
puckered  up.  If  a  fellow  squints  most  horribly,  the  rest  of  hi*  face  is 
awry.  The  muscles  pull  ditTercnt  ways,  or  the  same  way,  at  the  same 
time,  00  the  surface  of  the  picture,  as  they  do  in  the  human  body.  What 
you  see  is  the  reverse  of  itill  lift.  There  is  a  condaual  and  complete 
action  and  re-action  of  one  variable  part  upon  another,  as  there  is 
in  the  Elgin  Marbles.  If  you  pull  the  string  of  a  bow,  the  bow 
itself  is  bent.  So  is  it  in  the  strings  and  wires  that  move  the  human 
frame.  The  action  of  any  one  part,  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of 
any  one  muscle,  extends  more  or   less  perceptibly  to  every  other : 

'  Thrills  in  each  nerve,  and  lives  along  the  line.' 

Thus  the  celebrated  lo  of  Correggio  is  imbued,  steeped,  in  a  manner  in 
the  same  voluptuous  (ecliog  all  over — the  same  passion  languishes  in  her 
whole  frame,  and  communicates  the  infection  to  the  feet,  the  back, 
and  the  reclined  position  of  the  bead.  This  is  history,  not  carpenter's 
work.  Some  painters  fancy  that  they  paint  history,  if  they  get  the 
measurement  mm  the  foot  to  the  knee  and  put  four  bones  where 
there  are  four  bones.  This  is  not  our  idea  of  it ;  but  we  think  it  is 
to  show  how  one  part  of  the  body  sways  another  in  action  and  in 
passion.  The  last  relates  chiefly  to  the  expression  of  the  fiice,  though 
not  altogether.  Passion  may  be  shown  in  a  clenched  list  as  well  as 
in  clenched  teeth.  The  face,  however,  is  the  throne  of  expression. 
Character  implies  the  feeling,  which  is  fixed  and  permanent ;  ex- 
pression that  which  it  occasional  and  momentary,  at  least,  technically 
speaking.  Portrait  treats  of  objects  as  they  are ;  history  of  the  events 
and  changes  to  which  they  are  liable.  And  so  far  history  has  a 
double  superiority ;  or  a  double  difficulty  to  overcome,  vis.,  in  the 
rapid  glance  over  a  number  of  parts  subject  to  the  simultaneous  action 
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of  the  lame  law,  and  in  the  scope  of  feeling  required  to  sympathiee 
with  the  critical  and  powerful  moTementt  of  pasiion.  It  require* 
greater  capacity  of  muacular  motion  to  follow  the  progress  of  a 
carriage  in  violent  motion,  than  to  lean  upon  it  standing  still.  If,  to 
describe  passion,  it  were  merely  necessary  to  observe  its  outward  efFecta, 
these,  perhaps,  in  the  prominent  pointe,  become  more  visible  and  more 
tangible  as  the  passion  is  more  intense.  £nt  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  see  the  effects,  but  to  discern  the  cause,  in  order  to  make  the  one 
true  to  the  other.  No  punter  gives  more  of  intellectual  or  impassioned 
appearances  than  he  understands  or  feels.  It  is  an  axiom  in  painting 
that  sympathy  is  indispensible  to  truth  of  expression.  Without  it,  you 
get  only  caricatures,  which  are  not  the  thing.  But  to  sympathise 
with  passion,  a  greater  fund  of  sensibility  is  demanded  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  or  tenderness  of  the  passion.  And  as  he  feels  most  of 
this  whcMc  face  expresses  most  passion,  so  he  also  feels  most  by 
sympathy  whose  hand  can  describe  most  passion.  This  amounts 
nearly,  we  take  it,  to  a  demonstration  of  an  old  and  very  disputed 
point.  The  same  reasoning  might  be  applied  to  poetry,  but  this  is  not 
the  place. — Again,  it  is  easier  to  paint  a  portniit  than  an  historical 
face,  because  the  head  tilt  for  the  6rst,  but  the  expression  will  hardly 
til  for  the  last.  Perhaps  those  passions  are  the  best  subjects  for 
painting,  the  expression  of  which  may  be  retained  for  some  time,  so  as 
to  be  better  caught,  which  throw  out  a  sort  of  lambent  fire,  and  leave 
a  reflected  glory  behind  them,  as  we  see  in  Madonnas,  Christ's  heads, 
and  what  is  onderatood  by  sacred  subjects  in  general.  The  violences 
of  human  passion  are  too  soon  over  to  be  copied  by  the  hand,  and  the 
mere  conception  of  the  internal  workings  is  not  here  sntlicient,  as  it 
is  in  poetry.  A  portrait  is  to  history  what  still-liie  is  to  portraiture  : 
that  is,  the  whole  remains  the  same  while  you  are  doing  it ;  or  while 
yon  are  occupied  about  each  part,  the  rest  wait  for  you.  Yet,  what 
a  difference  is  there  between  taking  an  original  portrait  and  making  a 
copy  of  one !  This  shows  that  the  face  in  its  most  ordinary  state  is 
conUDually  varying  and  in  action.  So  much  of  history  is  there  in 
portr^t! — No  one  should  pronounce  definitively  on  the  superiority  of 
history  over  portrait,  without  recollecting  Titian's  heads.  The  finest 
of  them  are  very  nearly  f  say  quite]  equal  to  the  finest  of  Raphael's. 
They  have  almost  the  look  of  ttil/iife,  yet  each  part  is  decidedly 
influenced  by  the  rest.  Everything  is  relative  in  them.  You  cannot 
put  any  other  eye,  nose,  lip  in  the  same  face.  As  is  one  part,  so  is 
the  rest.  You  cannot  fix  on  any  particular  beauty ;  the  charm  is  in 
the  whole.  They  have  least  action,  and  the  most  expression  of  any 
portraits.  They  are  doing  nothing,  and  yet  all  other  Dusiness  seems 
insipid  in  comparison  of  their  thoughts.     They  are  silent,  retired,  and 
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do  pot  court  obserration  ;  yet  you  cannot  keep  your  eyes  from  them. 
Some  one  taid,  that  yoa  wonM  be  ai  caucioui  of  your  behaTiotu  in  a 
room  where  a  picture  of  Titian's  waa  bung,  aa  if  there  was  tomebody 
by — ao  Mitirely  do  they  look  you  through.  They  are  the  least  tire- 
some _/i<r«i/Br(^fliii^an)'  in  the  world  I 

5.  Grandmr  emu'uti  m  eaiutecliag  a  number  ofpartt  inte  a  whole,  and 
not  leaving  oat  the  fartr. 

Sir  Joahua  lays  it  down  that  the  great  ityle  in  art  conuats  in  the 
omiaiion  of  the  detail*.  A  greater  error  Dcrer  mao  committed.  Tbe 
great  atyle  conaiita  in  preaerring  the  masaea  and  general  jn'oportitHU ; 
not  in  omittiDg  the  details.  Thui,  auppoae,  for  iOustratioo's  aakct  the 
general  form  of  an  eye-brow  to  be  commanding  and  grand.  It  it  of 
a  certain  tize,  and  arched  in  a  particnlai  cuirc.  Now,  iniely,  thia 
general  form  or  outline  will  be  equally  preserved,  whether  the  painter 
daubs  it  in,  in  a  bold,  rough  way,  aa  Reynolds  or  perhaps  Rembnuxlt 
would,  or  produces  the  effect  by  a  number  of  hair-lines  arranged  in 
the  same  form  aa  Titian  sometimes  did ;  and  in  his  best  pictures.  It 
will  not  be  denied  (for  it  cannot)  that  the  characteristic  form  of  tbe 
eye-brow  would  be  the  same,  or  that  the  effect  of  the  picture  at  a 
small  distance  woold  be  nearly  the  same  in  ^ther  case ;  only  in  the 
latter,  it  would  be  rather  more  perfect,  aa  being  more  like  natare. 
Suppose  a  itrong  light  to  &|]  on  one  side  of  a  face,  and  a  deep  ahadow 
to  inTolve  tbe  v^ole  of  the  other.  This  would  produce  two  diadoa 
and  Urge  maaaes  in  the  picture  (  which  answers  to  the  conditioot  of 
what  is  called  the  grand  style  of  ctxnpositioD.  Well,  would  it  destroy 
these  masaet  to  give  the  smallest  reins  or  variation  of  colour  or  surface 
in  the  light  tide,  or  to  ahade  the  other  with  the  most  deUcate  and 
elaborate  chiaro-teuro  f  It  is  evident  not ;  from  commoo  sense,  from 
the  practice  of  the  best  maaters,  and,  lastly,  from  the  example  of 
nature,  which  contains  both  tbe  larger  masses,  the  strongest  contratta, 
and  the  highest  finishing,  within  itself.  The  integrity  of  the  wht^e, 
then,  is  not  impaired  by  the  indefinite  subdivision  and  smalloess  of 
the  parta.  The  grandeur  of  the  ultimate  effects  depends  entirdy  on 
the  arrangement  of  these  in  a  certain  form  or  under  certain  masses. 
The  Ilissus,  or  River-god,  is  floating  in  his  proper  element,  and  u, 
>io  appearance,  as  firm  as  a  rock,  as  pliable  as  a  wave  of  the  sea.  The 
artist  s  breath  might  be  said  to  mould  and  play  upon  the  undulating 
surface.  The  whole  is  expanded  into  noble  proportions,  and  heaves 
with  general  effect.  What  then  i  Are  the  parta  unfinished  ;  or  are 
they  not  there  l  No ;  they  are  there  with  the  nicest  exactness, 
but  in  due  subordination  i  that  is,  they  are  there  as  they  are  found  in 
fine  nature ;  and  float  upon  the  general  form,  like  atraw  or  weeds  upon 
the  tide  of  ocean.     Once  more :  in  Titian's  portraits  we  perceive  a 
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ceruin  character  ttamped  upon  the  dUT^ent  featuret.  In  the  Hippo- 
lito  de  Medici  the  eye-brows  are  angular,  the  note  it  peaked,  the 
mouth  hae  sharp  corners,  the  face  is  (so  to  speak]  a  pointed  oval. 
The  drawing  in  each  of  these  is  as  careful  and  distinct  as  can  be. 
But  the  unity  of  intention  in  nature,  and  in  the  artist,  does  not  the  less 
tend  to  produce  a  general  grandeur  and  impressivenets  of  eiTiKt; 
which  at  first  tight  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  To  combine  a 
number  of  pardculars  to  one  end  is  not  to  omit  them  altogether  ;  and 
is  the  best  way  of  producing  the  grand  style,  because  it  doe*  this 
without  either  affectation  or  sioTenliaesR. 

6.  The  sixth  rule  we  proposed  to  lay  down  was,  that  ai  grandeur 
ulhetriac^eofcotauMon  ielwien  ttiffcrtat  parlt  i  beau^/  u  the  priadpU 
of  a^ity  belwem  different  farmi,  or  lieir  gradual  coitvert'um  into  each 
taker.    The  one  harmomxet,  the  other  aggranSzes,  our  mpreitiuu  ofthingj. 

There  is  a  harmony  of  colours  and  a  harmony  of  sounds,  un- 
qnettionably  :  why  then  there  should  be  all  this  squeamiehness  about 
admitting  an  origmal  harmony  of  forms  as  the  principle  of  beanty  and 
source  of  pleasure  there  we  cannot  understand.  It  is  true,  that  there 
is  in  organized  bodies  a  certain  standard  of  form  to  which  they 
approximate  more  or  less,  and  from  which  they  cannot  very  widely 
deriate  without  shocking  the  sense  of  custom,  or  our  settled  expecta- 
tions  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  And  hence  it  hat  been  pretended 
that  there  is  in  all  such  cases  a  middle  central  form,  obtained  by  leaving 
out  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  others,  which  alone  is  the  pure  standard 
of  truth  and  beauty.  A  conformity  to  custom  it,  we  grant,  one 
condition  of  beauty  or^eource  of  satisfaction  to  the  eye,  because  an 
abrupt  transition  shocks ;  but  there  is  a  conformity  (or  correspood- 
eoce)  of  colours,  sounds,  lines,  among  themselvea,  which  is  soft  and 
ptcasmg  for  the  same  reason.  The  average  or  customary  form  merely 
determines  what  is  natvral.  A  thing  cannot  please,  unless  it  is  to  be 
foDod  in  nature ;  but  that  which  u  natural  is  most  pleasing,  according 
at  it  has  other  properties  which  in  themselves  please.  Thus  the 
colour  of  a  cheek  must  be  the  natural  complexion  of  a  human  face  ;— 
it  wonid  not  do  to  make  it  the  coloor  of  a  flower  or  a  precious  stone ; — 
bat  among  complexions  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  nature,  that  is  most 
beautiful  which  would  be  thought  so  abstractedly,  or  in  itself.  Yellow 
hair  is  not  the  most  common,  nor  is  it  a  mean  proporiioii  between  the 
different  colours  of  women's  hair.  Yet,  who  will  say  that  it  is  not 
the  most  beautiful  i  Blue  or  green  hair  would  be  a  defect  and  an 
anomaly,  not  because  it  it  not  thenuJfuiH  of  nature,  but  because  it  it 
not  in  nature  at  all.  To  say  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  sense 
of  form  except  from  custom,  is  like  saying  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  sensation  of  smooth  or  rough.    Judging  by  analogy,  a  gradation 
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or  lyiDinetry  of  form  miut  affect  the  mind  in  the  larne  manner  u  a 
gradation  of  recurrence  at  given  mterraJg  of  tones  or  MHinds;  and  if 
it  doei  so  in  fact,  we  need  not  inquire  further  for  the  principle.  Sir 
Joshua  (who  is  the  arch-heretic  on  this  subject)  makes  grandeur  or 
sublimity  consist  in  the  middle  form,  or  abatracrion  of  all  peculiarities  j 
which  is  evidently  false,  for  grandeur  and  sublimity  arise  from  extra- 
ordinary strength,  magnitude,  &c.  or  in  a  word,  from  an  excess  of 
power,  BO  as  to  startle  and  overawe  the  mind.  But  as  sublimity  is  an 
excess  of  power,  beauty  is,  we  conceive,  the  blending  and  harmonizing 
different  powers  or  qualities  together,  so  as  to  produce  a  soft  and 
pleasurable  sensation.  That  it  is  not  the  middle  form  of  the  species 
seems  proved  in  various  ways.  First,  because  one  species  is  more 
beautiful  than  another,  according  to  common  sense.  A  rose  is  the 
queen  of  flowers,  in  poetry  at  least ;  but  in  this  philosophy  any  other 
flower  is  as  good.  A  swan  is  more  beautiful  than  a  goose ;  a  stag 
than  a  goat.  Yet  if  custom  were  the  test  of  beauty,  either  we  should 
give  no  preference,  or  our  preference  would  be  reversed.  Again,  let 
us  go  back  to  the  human  face  and  figure.  A  straight  nose  is  allowed 
to  be  handsome,  that  is,  one  that  presents  nearly  a  continuation  of  the 
line  of  the  forehead,  and  the  sides  of  which  are  nearly  parallel.  Now 
this  cannot  be  the  mean  proportion  of  the  form  of  noses.  For,  6rst, 
most  noses  are  broader  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  inclining  to 
the  negro  head,  but  none  are  broader  at  top  than  at  Uie  bottom,  to 
produce  the  Greek  form  as  a  balance  between  both.  Almost  all 
noses  sink  in  immediately  under  the  forehead  bone,  none  ever  project 
there ;  so  that  the  nearly  straight  line  continued  from  the  forehead 
cannot  be  a  mean  proportion  struck  between  the  two  extremes  of 
convex  and  concave  form  in  this  feature  of  the  face.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  some  other  principle  of  symmetry,  continuity,  &c.  to 
account  for  the  variation  from  the  prescribed  rule.  Once  more  (not 
to  multiply  instances  tediously),  a  double  calf  is  undoubtedly  the 
perfoction  of  beauty  in  the  form  of  the  leg.  But  this  is  a  rare  thing. 
Nor  is  it  the  medium  between  two  common  extremes.  For  the 
muscles  seldom  swell  enough  to  produce  this  excrescence,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  and  never  run  to  an  excess  there,  so  as,  by  diminishing  the 
quantity,  to  subside  into  proportion  and  beauty.  But  this  second  or 
lower  calf  ii  a  connecting  link  between  the  upper  calf  and  the  small 
of  the  leg,  and  is  just  like  a  second  chord  or  half-note  in  music.  We 
conceive  that  any  one  who  does  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  the  Venus 
de  McdictB,  for  instance,  in  this  respect,  has  not  the  proper  perception 
of  form  in  his  mind.  As  this  is  the  most  disputable,  or  at  least  the 
most  disputed  part  of  our  theory,  we  may,  perhaps,  have  to  recur  to 
it  again,  and  shall  leave  an  opening  for  that  purpose. 
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7.  Ttat  grace  h  the  beautiful  or  harmonKut  m  •mbal  rdatet  to 
fotitioii  or  motion. 

There  Deeds  not  much  be  said  on  this  point  j  a«  we  apprehend  it 
will  be  granted  that,  whatever  beaun  is  at  to  the  form,  grace  is  the 
same  thing  in  relation  to  the  use  that  11  made  of  it,  Grace,  in  writing, 
relates  to  the  traDBitiona  that  are  made  from  one  subject  to  another, 
or  to  the  moTemeut  that  is  given  to  a  passage.  If  one  thing  leads  to 
another,  or  an  idea  or  illustration  is  brought  in  without  elfect,  or 
without  making  a  beggh  in  the  mind,  we  call  this  a  graceful  style. 
TransitioDB  must  in  general  be  gradual  and  pieced  together.  But 
gometimcs  the  most  Tiolent  are  the  most  graceful,  when  the  mind  is 
fairly  tired  out  and  exhausted  with  a  subject,  and  is  glad  to  leap  to 
another  as  a  repose  and  relief  from  the  first.  Of  these  there  are 
frequent  bstances  in  Mr.  Burke's  writings,  which  have  something 
Pindaric  in  them.  That  which  is  not  beautiful  in  itself,  or  in  the 
mere  form,  may  be  made  so  by  position  or  motion.  A  figure  by  no 
means  elegant  may  be  put  in  an  elegant  position.  Mr.  Kean's  figure 
is  not  good ;  yet  we  have  seeu  him  throw  himself  into  attitudes  of 
infinite  spirit,  dignity,  and  grace.  John  Kemble's  figure,  on  the 
contrary,  !i  fine  in  itself;  and  he  has  only  to  show  himself  to  be 
admired.  The  direction  in  which  anything  is  moved  hat  evidently 
nothing  to  do  with  the  shape  of  the  thing  moved.  The  one  may  be 
a  circle  and  the  other  a  st^uare.  Little  wd  deformed  people  seem  to 
be  well  aware  of  this  distinction,  who,  in  spite  of  their  uapromiring 
appearance,  usually  assume  the  most  imposmg  attitudes,  and  give  them- 
selves the  mo«t  extraordinary  airs  imaginable. 

8.  Grandeur  of  motion  u  umtj  of  motion. 

This  principle  hardly  needs  illustration.  Awkwardness  is  contra- 
dictory or  disjointed  motion. 

9.  Sirenpb  in  art  it  giving  the  extremei,  laftnai  the  uniting 
ihern. 

There  is  no  incompatibility  between  strength  and  softness,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed  by  frivolous  people.  Weakness  is  not  refinement, 
A  shadow  may  be  twice  as  deep  in  a  finely  coloured  picture  as  in 
another,  and  yet  almost  imperceptible,  from  the  gradations  that  lead 
to  it,  and  bleud  it  with  the  light.  Correggio  had  prodigious  strength, 
and  greater  softness.  Nature  is  strong  and  soft,  beyond  the  reach  of 
art  to  imitate.  Softness  then  does  not  imply  the  atnence  of  consider- 
able extremes,  but  it  is  the  ioterposing  a  third  thing  betwera  them, 
to  break  the  force  of  the  contrast.  Guido  is  more  soft  than  strong. 
Rembrandt  is  more  strong  than  soft. 

10.  And  lastly.  That  truth  it,  to  a  eerlain  <iegree,  beauty  and 
granJeur,  since  all  tlungt  are  connected,  and  all  things  miuBfj  one  another 
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fii  Botun,  SiafBeilf  h  alto  grand  and  htaaAfid  for  the  tame  rtaton. 
Elegance  it  ease  and  Bgbnett,  with  predtiim. 

Thii  laBt  h«ad  appears  to  cootain  a  Dumber  of  gratis  dicla,  got 
together  for  the  sake  of  completing  a  decade  of  propositioos.  They 
haTc,  howerer,  some  show  of  truth,  and  we  should  add  little  clear- 
Deu  to  them  by  any  reasoniog  upon  the  matter.  So  we  will  cod- 
clode  here  for  the  present. 

FONTHILL  ABBEY 

LmJait  Aiagtaiiu.  Navtmitr  itti. 

The  old  sarcasm — Omiu  ^nottim  pro  magm/ieo  ett — cannot  be  justly 
applied  here.  Fohtkill  Abbey,  after  being  enveloped  in  impene- 
traUe  mystery  for  a  length  of  years,  baa  bees  unexpectedly  thrown 
open  to  the  rulgar  gaze,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  reputation  for 
magnificence — though,  perhaps,  its  nsionary  glory,  its  classic  renown, 
hare  vanished  from  the  public  mind  for  e*er.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a 
desart  of  magnificence,  a  glittering  waste  of  liUwrious  idleness,  a 
cathedral  turned  into  a  toy-shop,  an  immense  Museum  of  all  that 
is  most  curious  and  costly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  worthless, 
in  the  productians  of  art  and  nature.  Ships  of  pearl  and  seas  of 
amber  are  scarce  a  fable  here — a  nautilus's  shell  surmounted  with  a 
gilt  triumph  of  Neptune — tables  of  agate,  cabinets  of  ebony  and 
precious  stones,  painted  windows  'shedding  a  gaudy,  crimson  light,' 
satin  borders,  marble  floors,  and  tamps  of  solid  gold — Chinese 
pagodas  and  Persian  tapestry — all  the  miniature  sfJendour  of  Solomon's 
Temple  is  displayed  to  the  view — whatever  is  far-fetched  and  dear- 
bought,  rich  in  the  materials,  or  rare  and  difficult  in  the  workmanship 
— biut  scarce  one  genuine  work  of  art,  one  solid  proof  of  taste,  one 
lofty  relic  of  sentiment  or  tmaginauon  ! 

The  diificolt,  the  unatt^able,  the  exclusive,  are  to  be  found  here 
in  prolusion,  in  periection ;  all  else  is  wanting,  or  is  brought  in 
merely  as  a  foil  or  as  a  stop-gap.  In  this  respect  the  collection  is 
as  satis&ctory  as  it  is  anique.  The  specimens  exhibited  are  the  best, 
the  most  highly  finished,  the  most  costly  and  curious,  of  that  kind 
of  ostentatious  magnificence  which  is  calculated  to  gratify  the  sense 
of  property  in  the  owner,  and  to  excite  the  wondering  curiosity  of 
the  stranger,  who  is  permitted  to  see  or  (as  a  choice  privilege  and 
favour)  even  to  touch  baubles  so  dazzling  and  of  such  exquisite 
nicety  of  execution ;  and  which,  if  broken  or  de&ced,  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  replace.  The  same  character  extends  to  the 
pictures,  which  are  mere  fiimiture-pictures,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
their  antiquity  or  painful  finishing,  without  beauty,  without  interest, 
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and  with  about  the  same  pretenaioDs  to  attract  the  eye  or  delight  dur 
faocy  ae  a  well-polished  mahogany  table  or  a  waxed  oak-fioor.  Not 
one  great  work  by  ooe  great  name,  scarce  one  or  two  of  the  wortt 
ipectmeas  of  the  iirst  mastere,  Leonardo's  Laughing  Boyi  or  a  copy 
from  Raphael  or  Correggio,  as  if  to  make  the  thing  remote  and  finical 
— but  heaps  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  the  worst  of  the  Dutch 
masters,  Breughel's  Sea-hoises  with  coats  of  mother-of-pearl,  and 
Rottenhammer's  Elements  turned  into  n  Flower-piece.  The  Catalogue, 
in  shwt,  is  guiltless  of  the  names  of  any  of  those  works  of  ait 
■  Which  like  a  trumpet  make  the  spiriti  dance ; ' 

and  it  sacred  to  tbo«e  which  rank  no  higher  than  veneering,  and 
where  the  painter  is  on  a  precise  par  with  the  carver  and  gilder. 
Such  is  not  our  taste  in  art;  and  we  confess  we  should  have  been 
3  little  disappointed  in  viewing  Fonthill,  had  not  our  expectations 
been  disabused  beforehand.  Oh  !  for  a  glimpse  of  the  Hscuriaj ! 
where  the  piles  of  Titians  lie ;  where  nymphs,  ^rer  than  liUet, 
repose  in  green,  airy,  pastoral  landscapes,  and  Cupids  with  curled 
locks  pluck  the  wanton  vine;  at  whose  beauty,  whose  splendour, 
whose  truth  and  freshness,  Mcngs  could  not  contain  hit  astonishment, 
nor  Cumberland  his  raptures; 

'  While  grove*  of  Eden,  vanish 'd  now  so  long. 
Live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  songj* 

the  very  thought  of  which,  in  that  monastic  seclusion  and  low  dell, 
sorrounded  by  craggy  precipices,  gives  the  mind  a  calenture,  a 
longing  desire  to  plunge  through  wastes  and  wilds,  to  visit  at  the 
shrine  of  such  beauty,  and  be  buried  in  the  bosom  of  such  verdant 
sweetness. — Get  thee  behind  us,  temptation ;  or  not  all  China  and 
Japan  will  detain  us,  and  this  article  will  be  left  unfinished,  or  found 
fas  a  volume  of  Keats's  poems  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Ritchie  to  be 
oropped  in  the  Great  Desartl  in  the  sorriest  inn  in  the  farthest  part 
of  Spain,  or  in  the  marble  baths  of  the  Moorish  Alhambra,  or  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Tadmor,  or  in  barbaric  palaces,  where  Bruce  encountered 
Abyssinian  (jueens  J  Any  thing  to  get  all  this  frippery,  and  finery, 
and  tinsel,  and  glitter,  and  embossing,  and  system  of  tantalization, 
and  f^e^work  of  the  imagination  out  of  our  heads,  and  take  one  deep, 
long,  oblivious  draught  of  the  romantic  and  marvellous,  the  thirst 
of  which  the  fame  of  Fonthill  Abbey  has  raised  in  us,  but  not 
satisfied! — 

Mr.  Beckford  has  undoubtedly  shown  hmself  an  industrious 
igoBlur,  a  prod^ous  rirtooso,  an  accomp'  shed  patron  of  un)^o- 
ductive  labour,  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  expensive  trifles — the 
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odIv  proof  of  taste  (to  our  thinkiDg)  he  has  shown  in  this  collection 
is  til  gcuing  rid  of  it.  What  splendour,  what  grace,  what  grandeur 
might  he  substitute  id  lieu  of  it !  What  a  handwritiog  might  he 
spread  out  upon  the  walls !  What  a  spirit  of  poetry  aud  philosophy 
might  breathe  there !  What  a  solema  gloom,  what  gay  Tistas  of 
&ncy,  like  chequered  light  and  shade,  might  geoius,  guided  by  art, 
shed  around  I  The  author  of  Vathek  is  a  scholar ;  the  proprietor 
of  Foothill  has  travelled  abroad,  and  has  seen  all  the  finest  remains 
of  antiquity  and  boasted  specimens  of  modem  art.  Why  not  lay  his 
hands  on  some  of  these  ?  He  had  power  to  carry  them  away.  One 
might  have  expected  to  see,  at  least,  a  few  fioe  old  pictures,  marble 
copies  of  the  celebrated  statues,  the  Apollo,  the  Venus,  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  the  Antinous,  anUque  vases  with  their  elegant  sculptures, 
or  casts  from  them,  coins,  medals,  bas-relie6,  soioething  connected 
with  the  beauufiil  forms  of  external  nature,  or  with  what  it  great  in 
the  mind  or  memorable  in  the  history  of  man, — Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, or  Chaldee  manuscripts,  or  paper  made  of  the  reeds  of  the 
Nile,  or  mummies  from  the  Pyramids!  Not  so;  not  a  trace  (or 
scarcely  so)  of  any  of  these ; — as  little  at  may  be  of  what  is  classical 
or  imposing  to  the  imagination  from  association  or  well-founded 
prejudice ;  hardly  an  article  of  any  consequence  that  does  not  teem 
to  be  labelled  to  the  Ibllowing  etfect — '  Thu  it  mine,  and  there  it  no  one 
elit  in  the  •aibole  world  in  whom  it  can  intpire  the  leatt  intereil,  or  any 
feeling  befouJ a  momentary  lurpritcl'  To  show  another  juur  property 
is  an  act  in  itself  ungracious,  or  null  and  void.  It  excites  no  pleasure 
from  sympathy.  Every  one  must  have  remarked  the  difTerence  in 
his  feelings  on  entering  a  venerable  old  cathedral,  for  instance,  and  a 
modem-built  private  mansion.  The  one  teems  to  fill  the  mind  and 
expand  the  form,  while  the  other  only  produces  a  sense  of  listless 
vacuity,  and  disposes  us  to  shrink  into  our  own  littleness.  Whence 
is  this,  but  that  in  the  first  case  our  associations  of  power,  of  interest, 
are  general,  and  tend  to  aggrandize  the  species;  and  that  in  the 
latter  [yix.  the  case  of  private  property)  they  are  exclusive,  and  tend 
to  aggrandize  none  but  the  individual  i  This  must  be  the  effect, 
unless  there  is  something  grand  or  beautiful  in  the  objects  themselves 
that  makes  ut  forget  the  distinction  of  mere  property,  as  from  the 
noble  architecture  or  great  antiquity  of  a  building ;  or  unless  they 
remind  us  of  common  and  universal  nature,  as  pictures,  statues  do, 
like  so  many  mirrors,  reflecting  the  external  landscape,  and  carrying 
us  out  of  the  magic  circle  of  self-love.  But  all  works  of  art  come 
under  the  head  of  property  or  showy  furniture,  which  are  neither 
dittbguished  by  sublimity  nor  beauty,  and  are  estimated  only  by  the 
labour  required  to  produce  what  is  trifling  or  wonhless,  and  are 
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coDsequcDtly  nothing  more  than  obcrusive  proofs  of  the  wealth  of  the 
inunediate  {KMseraor.  The  motive  for  the  production  of  such  toys  ie 
mercenary,  and  the  admiration  of  them  childish  or  servile.  That 
which  pleases  merely  fiora  its  novelty,  or  because  it  was  never  •eta 
before,  cannot  be  expected  to  please  twice  :  that  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  difficulty  or  costliness  of  the  execation  can  be  interesting  to 
no  one  but  the  maker  or  owner.  A  shell,  however  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  however  highly  wrought  or  quaintly  embellished,  can  only 
Ratter  the  sense  of  curiosity  for  a  moment  in  a  number  of  persons, 
or  the  feeling  of  vanity  for  a  greater  length  of  time  in  a  single  person. 
There  are  better  things  than  this  (we  will  be  bold  to  say)  in  the 
world  both  of  nature  and  art — things  of  universal  and  lasting  interest, 
things  that  appeal  to  the  iroa^oation  and  the  atfections.  The  village- 
bell  that  tings  out  its  sad  or  merry  tidings  to  old  men  and  maidens,  to 
children  and  matrons,  goes  to  the  heart,  because  it  is  a  sound  significant 
of  weal  or  woe  to  all,  and  has  borne  no  uninteresting  intelligence  to 
you,  to  me,  and  to  thousands  more  who  have  heard  it  perhaps  for 
centuries.  There  is  a  sentiment  in  it.  The  face  of  a  Madonna  (if 
equal  to  the  subject)  has  also  a  sentiment  in  it,  *  whose  price  is  above 
rubies.'  It  is  a  shrine,  a  consecrated  source  of  high  and  pure  feeling, 
a  welt-head  of  lovely  expresuoo,  at  which  the  soul  drinks  and  is 
refreshed,  age  after  age.  The  mind  converses  with  the  mind,  or 
with  that  nature  which,  from  long  and  daily  indmacy,  has  become  a 
sort  of  second  self  to  it :  but  what  sentiment  lies  hid  in  a  juece  of 
porcelain^  What  soul  can  you  look  for  in  a  gilded  cabinet  or  a 
marble  slab  i  Is  it  possible  there  can  be  any  thing  like  a  feeling  of 
littleness  or  jealousy  in  this  proneness  to  a  merely  ornamental  taste, 
that,  from  not  sympatbiung  with  the  higher  and  more  expansive 
emanaticHis  of  thought,  shrinks  from  their  display  with  conscious 
weakness  and  inferiority  i  If  it  were  an  apprehension  of  an  invidious 
comparison  between  the  proprietor  and  the  author  of  any  signal  work 
of  genius,  which  the  former  did  not  covet,  one  would  think  he  must 
be  at  least  equally  mortified  at  sinking  to  a  level  in  taste  and  pursuits 
with  the  maker  of  a  Dutch  toy.  Mr.  Beckford,  however,  has 
always  had  the  credit  of  the  highest  taste  in  works  of  art  as  well  as 
in  w-lii.  As  the  showman  in  Goldsmith's  comedy  declares  that 
'  his  bear  dances  to  none  but  the  genteelest  of  tunes — Water  parted 
from  the  Sea,  or  The  Minuet  in  jiriaJae  ; ' — so  it  was  supposed  that  this 
celebrated  collector's  money  went  for  none  but  the  finest  Claudes  and 
the  choicest  specimens  of  some  rare  Italian  master.  The  two  Claudes 
are  gone.  It  is  as  well — they  must  have  felt  a  litde  out  of  their  place 
here — they  are  kept  in  countenance,  where  they  are,  by  the  very 
best  company ! 
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We  once  happened  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seciiig  Mr.  Beckford 
in  the  Great  Gallery  of  the  Louvre — he  was  very  pUinl;  drened  id 
a  loose  great  coat,  and  looked  somewhat  pale  and  thin — bnt  what 
brought  die  circumstaoce  to  our  minds,  was  that  we  were  told  on  this 
occaiion  one  of  those  thumping  matter-of-fact  lies,  which  are  pretty 
common  to  other  Frenchmen  besides  Gascons — viz.  That  he  had 
laired  the  Firtt  CantuI  no  leii  a  turn  than  two  hundred  ihoataad  gtuaeat 
for  the  purchaie  of  the  St.  Peter  Mar^r.  Would  that  he  had !  and 
that  Napoleon  had  taken  him  at  his  word! — which  wc  think  not 
unlikely.  With  two  hundred  thous^id  gmneas  he  might  have  taken 
some  almost  impregnable  fortress.  'Magdeburg,'  said  Buonaparte, 
'  !•  worth  a  hundred  queens : '  and  he  would  have  thought  such 
another  stronghold  worth  at  least  one  Saint.  As  it  is,  what  an 
opportunity  have  we  lost  of  giving  the  public  an  account  of  this 
picture !  Vet  why  not  describe  it,  as  we  see  it  sull  *  in  our  mind's 
eye,'  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  Thnilleries,  with  none  of  its  tvightness 
impaired,  through  the  long  perapective  of  waning  years  i  There  it 
stands,  and  will  for  ever  stand  in  our  imagination,  with  the  dark, 
scowling,  terrific  face  of  the  murdered  monk  looking  up  to  his 
assassin,  the  horror-struck  features  of  the  Hying  priest,  and  the  skirts 
of  his  vest  waving  in  the  wind,  the  shattered  branches  of  the  autumnal 
trees  that  feel  the  coming  gale,  with  that  cold  convent  spre  rising 
in  the  distance  amidst  the  sapphire  hills  and  golden  sky — and  over- 
head are  seen  the  cherulum  bringing  the  crown  of  martyrdom  with 
rosy  lingers ;  and  (such  is  the  feeling  of  truth,  the  soul  of  faith  in  the 
picture)  you  hear  floating  near,  in  dim  harmonies,  the  pealing  anthem, 
and  the  heavenly  choir !  Surely,  the  St.  Peter  Martyr  surpasses  all 
Titian's  other  works,  as  he  himself  did  all  other  painters.  Had  this 
picture  been  transferred  to  the  present  collection  ^or  any  picture  like 
it)  what  a  trail  of  glory  would  it  have  left  behud  iti  for  what  a 
length  of  way  would  it  have  haunted  the  imagination !  how  often 
should  we  have  wished  to  revisit  it,  and  bow  fondly  would  the  eye 
have  turned  back  to  the  stately  tower  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  that  from 
the  western  horizon  gives  the  setting  sun  to  other  climes,  as  the 
beacon  and  guide  to  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  high  Art! 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  said,  has  declared  Fonthill  to  be 
'  the  finest  thing  in  Europe.'  If  so,  it  is  since  the  dispersion  of  the 
Louvre.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  King  is  to  visit  it.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  it  is  not  a  lit  place  for  the  King  to  visit,  or  for  the  Duke 
to  praise :  but  we  know  this,  that  it  is  a  very  bad  one  for  us  to 
describe.  The  father  of  Mr.  Christie  was  su[q>0Bed  to  be  '  equally 
great  on  a  ribbon  or  a  RaphaeL'  This  is  unfortunately  not  our 
case.     We  are  not  'great'  at  all,  but  least  of  all  in  little  things. 
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We  have  tried  in  vitrioui  ways ;  we  can  make  nochiog  of  it.  Look 
here — thia  is  the  Catalogue.  Now  what  can  we  say  (who  are  sot 
auctiooeert.  but  critics)  to 

Six  Japan  hcron-pattem  emboued  dishes  ^  or, 

Twelve  bumt-in  dishei  in  compartmenti ;  or, 

Sixteen  ditto,  enameiled  with  iaiects  and  birds ;  or. 

Seven  embossed  soup-platei,  with  plants  and  rich  borders :  or, 

Nine  chocolate  cups  and  saucers  of  egg-shell  China,  blue  lotus  pattern  j  or. 

Two  butter  pets  on  feet,  and  a  bason,  cover,  and  stand,  of  Japan;  or. 

Two  basons  and  covers,  sea-green  mandarin  j  or, 

A  very  rare  specimen  of  the  basket-work  Ja^,  ornamented  with  flower* 

in   relief,   of   the   finest   kind,  the   inside   gilt,   from  the   Ragland 

Museum ;  or. 
Two  fine  enamelled  dishci  scalloped  i  or. 
Two  Mut  bettlet  and  two  red  ana  gold  cups — extra  line  j  or, 
A  very  curious  egg-shell  lantenl ;  or. 
Two  very  rare  Japan  cups  mounted  as  milk  buckets,  with  sitver  rims,  gilt 

and  chased  {  or. 
Two  matchless  Japan  dishes ;  or, 
A  very  singular  tray,  the  ground  ^  a  eurieiu  tiMsd  taiifiaaUf  iMOfvtd, 

with  storks  in  various  attitudes  on  the  shore,  mosuc  bolder,  and 

avanturine  hack ;  or. 
Two  extremely  rare  bottles  with  chimzras  and  plants,  mounted  in  silver 

giltj  or. 
Twenty-four  fine  OLD  stVB  dessert  plates;  or. 
Two  precious  enamelled  bowl  dishes,  with  silver  handles ; — 

Or,  to  stick  to  the  capital  letters  in  this  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Device*,  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  singline  out  the  meanest 
articlea,  we  will  just  transcribe  a  few  of  them,  for  the  satis^tion 
of  the  curious  reader  :— 

A  Rich  and  Highly  Okhamented  Casket  of  the  very  rare  gokl  Japan, 

completely  covered  with  Rgures. 
An  Oriental  Sculptured  Tassa  ov  Lapis  Lazuli,  mounted  in  silver 

gilt,  and  set  with  lapis  lazuli  intaglios.     Prom  the  Garde  Meuble  of 

the  late  King  of  France. 
A  Persian  Jad  Vase  and  Cover,  inlaid  with  flowers  and  ornaments, 

composed  of  aricatal  ruMei,  and  tmardds  wr  steau  (ffiiu  ffid. 
A  Large  Oval  Engraved  Rock  Crystal  Cup,  with  the  figure  of  a 

Syren,  carved  from  the  block,  and  embracing  a  part  of  the  vessel  with 

her  wings,  so  as  to  form  a  handle ;  from  the  Roval  Collection  of 

France. 
An  Oval  Cup  and  Cover  op  Oriental  Mamillated  Agate,  richly 

marked  in  arborescent  mocoa,  elaborately  chased  and  engraved  in  a 

very  superior  manner.     An  nm^ut  articlt. 
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Shall  we  go  on  with  this  fboliog^  We  cannot.  The  reader 
mun  be  tired  of  such  an  uoinierewmg  account  of  empty  jars  and 
caskets — it  reads  so  like  Delia  Cruscao  poetry.  They  are  not  ereo 
Nugte  Conors.  The  pictures  are  much  in  the  same  mimnanie-tim«^i' 
taste.  For  instance,  b  the  first  and  second  days'  sale  we  meet  with 
the  following : — 

A  high-finished  miniature  drawing  of  a  Hoi)'  Family,  and  a  portrait :  one 

of  chose  with  which  the  patents  of  the  Venetian  nobility  were  usually 

embellished. 
A  small  landscape,  by  Breughel. 
A  small  miniature  painting  after  Titian,  by  Stella. 
A  curious  painting,  by  Peter  Peters  Breughel,  the  conflagration  of  Troy 

—a  choice  specimen  of  this  Bcatcc  master. 
A  picture  by  Franks,  representing  the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony. 
A  picture  by  old  Breughel,  representing  a  fete — a  singular  specimen  of 

his  first  manner. 
Lucas  Cranach — The  Madonna  and  Child — highly  finished. 
A  crucifixion,  painted  upon  a  gold  ground,  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  a  rare  and 

early  specimen  of  Italian  art.     From  the  Campo  Santo  di  Pisa. 
A  lady's  portrait,  by  Cosway. 
Netecher — a  lady  seated,  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  Sx. 

Who  cares  any  thing  about  such  frippery,  time  out  of  mind  the 
stale  ornaments  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop ;  or  about  old  Breughel,  or 
Stella,  or  Franks,  oi  Lucas  Cranach,  or  Netecher,  or  Cosway^ — 
But  at  that  last  name  we  pause,  and  must  be  excused  if  we  consecrate 
to  him  a  petit  louvenir  b  our  best  manner  :  for  he  was  Fancy's  child. 
All  other  collectors  are  fools  to  him :  they  go  about  with  painful 
anxiety  to  find  out  the  realities  : — he  laid  he  had  them — and  in 
a  moment  made  them  of  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  and  the  (iunes 
of  a  lively  imagination.  His  was  the  crucifix  that  Abetard  prayed 
to — the  original  manuscript  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock — the  dagger 
with  which  Felcon  stabbed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — the  first 
finished  sketch  of  the  Jocunda — Titian's  large  colossal  portrait  of 
Peter  Aretine — a  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  lung — an  alligator  stniied. 
Were  the  articles  authentic  ? — no  matter — his  faith  in  them  was  true. 
What  a  fairy  palace  was  his  of  specimens  of  art,  antiquatianism, 
and  virtu,  jambted  all  together  in  the  richest  disorder,  dusty, 
shadowy,  obscure,  with  much  left  to  the  imagination  (how  different 
from  the  finical,  polished,  petty,  perfect,  modernised  air  of  Foothill!) 
and  with  copies  of  the  old  masters,  cracked  and  damaged,  which  he 
touched  and  retouched  with  his  own  hand,  and  yet  swore  they  were 
the  genuine,  the  pure  originals !  He  was  gifted  with  a  teeond-iight 
in  such    matters:    he   believed  whatever  was   incredible.      Happy 
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mortal !  Fancy  bore  Bwajr  id  him,  and  to  viTid  were  hia  impressioDi 
that  they  included  the  reality  id  them.  The  agreeable  and  the  true 
with  him  were  one.  He  believed  in  Swedenborgianiam — he 
believed  in  animal  magnetism — he  had  conversed  with  more  than 
one  perBOQ  of  the  Trinity — he  could  talk  with  his  lady  at  Mantua 
through  some  fine  vehicle  of  sense,  as  we  speak  to  a  servant  down 
stairs  through  an  ear-ptpe. — Richard  Cosway  was  not  the  man  to 
flinch  from  an  ideal  proposition.  Once,  at  an  Academy  dinner, 
when  some  question  was  made,  whether  the  story  of  Lambert's  leap 
was  tnie,  he  started  up,  and  said  it  was,  for  he  was  the  man  that 
performed  it ; — he  once  assured  us,  that  the  knee-pan  of  king  James  i. 
at  Whitehall  was  nine  feet  across  (he  had  measured  it  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Cipriani);  he  could  read  in  the  book  of  Revelations 
without  spectaclei,  and  foretold  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Elba 
and  from  St.  Helena.  His  wife,  the  most  lady-hke  of  English- 
women, bnng  asked,  in  Paris,  what  sort  of  a  man  her  husband  was, 
aniwered,  Toujourt  riant,  toujoun  got.  This  was  true.  He  must 
have  been  of  French  extracdon.  His  soul  had  the  life  of  a  bird ; 
and  such  was  the  jauntiness  of  his  air  and  manner  that,  to  see  him 
sit  to  have  his  half-boots  laced  on,  you  would  fancy  (with  the  help 
of  a  figure)  that,  instead  of  a  little  withered  elderly  gentleman,  tt  was 
Venus  attired  by  the  Graces.  His  miniatures  were  not  fashionable 
— they  were  fashion  itself.  When  more  than  ninety,  he  retired  from 
his  profession,  and  used  to  hold  up  the  palsied  right  hand  that  had 
painted  lords  and  ladies  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  smiled,  with 
unabated  good  humour,  at  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  Take  him 
with  all  his  faults  or  follies,  'we  scarce  shall  look  upon  his  like  again! ' 
After  speaking  of  him,  we  are  ashamed  to  go  back  to  Fonthill, 
lest  one  drop  of  gall  should  fall  from  our  pen.  No,  for  the  rest  of 
our  way,  we  will  dip  it  in  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  deliver 
all  with  charity.  There  are  four  or  live  very  curious  cabinets — a 
triple  jewel  cabinet  of  opaque,  with  panels  of  transparent  amber, 
dazzles  the  eye  like  a  temple  of  the  New  Jerusalem — the  Nautilus's 
shell,  with  the  triumph  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  is  elegant,  and 
the  table  chi  which  it  stands  superb — the  cups,  vases,  and  sculptures, 
by  Cellini,  Berg,  and  John  of  Bologna,  are  as  admirable  as  they  are 
rare — the  Berghem  (a  sea-port)  is  a  f^r  specimen  of  that  master — 
the  Poulterer's  Shop,  by  G.  Doow,  is  passable — there  ate  some 
middling  Bassans — the  Sibylla  Libyca,  of  L.  Caracci,  is  in  the 
grand  style  of  composition — there  is  a  good  copy  of  a  head  by 
Parmegiaoo — the  pamted  windows  in  the  centre  of^the  Abbey  have 
a  surprising  effect — the  form  of  the  boilding  (which  vm  raised  by 
torch-light)  is  fantastical,  to  say  the  least — and  the  gronnds,  which 
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are  extennve  and  fine  from  situatioa,  are  laid  out  with  the  hand  of  a 
matter.  A  quantity  of  coot,  teal,  and  wild  fowl  siiort  in  a  crystal 
ttream  that  windi  along  the  park  ;  and  their  dark  brown  coats,  kcd 
in  the  green  ahadows  of  the  water,  have  a  moat  pictareaque  effect. 
Upon  the  whole,  if  we  were  oot  much  pleased  by  our  excuraion  to 
Foothill,  we  were  very  little  disappointed ;  and  the  place  altogether 
ia  cooaiateot  and  characteristic. 


JUDGING  OF  PICTURES 

PAiHTGRa  assume  that  none  can  judge  of  pictures  but  theniselvea. 
Many  do  this  avowedly,  some  by  implication,  and  all  in  practice. 
They  exclaim  against  any  one  writing  about  art  who  has  not  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  the  craft,  who  ia  not  versed  in  the  detail  of  its 
mechaniam.  This  haa  often  put  me  a  litde  out  of  patience — but  I 
will  take  patience,  and  say  why. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  productions  of  living  artists, 
pamtera  have  no  right  to  apeak  at  all.  The  way  in  which  they  are 
devoured  and  consumed  by  envy  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not 
lamentable.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  the  divisions  and  backbitiogs  of 
authors  and  poets  while  there  are  ouch  people  as  painters  in  the 
world.  I  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  heard  one  speak  in 
hearty  praise  of  another.  Generally  they  blame  downrightly — but 
at  all  eveota  their  utmost  applause  is  with  a  damning  reservation. 
Authors — even  poets,  the  genat  irritaHle — do  taate  and  acknowledge 
the  beautiea  of  the  productions  of  their  compedlore ;  but  painters 
either  cannot  see  them  through  the  green  spectaclea  of  envy,  or 
aeeiog,  they  bate  and  deny  them  the  more.  In  conformity  with 
this,  pamters  are  more  greedy  of  praise  than  any  other  order  of  men. 
'They  gorge  the  little  fame  they  get  all  raw' — they  are  gluttonous 
of  it  in  their  own  persons  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  would 

I  once  knew  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this.  A  friend  of  mine 
had  written  a  criticism  of  an  exhibitioo.  In  this  were  meniioned  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise  the  works  of  two  brothers — sufficiently 
so,  indeed,  to  have  satisfied,  one  would  have  thought,  the  most 
insatiate.  I  waa  going  down  into  the  country  to  the  place  where 
these  brothers  lived,  and  I  waa  asked  to  be  the  beater  of  the  work 
ID  which  the  cridque  appeared.  I  was  so,  and  sent  a  copy  to  each 
of  them.  Some  days  afterwards  I  called  on  one  of  them,  who 
began  to  speak  of  the  review  of  his  pctures.  He  expressed  some 
thanks  for  what  was  said  of  them,  but  complained  that  the  writer  of 
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it  bad  fallen  iato  a  very  commoD  error  undu  which  he  had  often 
aufiered — the  confounding,  namely,  hit  pictures  with  his  brother's. 
<  Now,  my  dear  sir,'  continued  be,  '  what  is  said  of  mc  is  all  very 
well,  but  here,'  turning  lo  the  high-wrought  panegyric  on  his  brother, 
'this  is  all  in  alluoioa  to  my  style — this  is  all  wiUi  reference  to  my 
picturea — this  is  all  meant  for  me.'  I  could  hardly  help  exclaiming 
before  the  man's  &ce.  The  praise  which  was  giren  to  himself  was 
such  as  would  have  called  a  blush  to  any  but  a  painter's  face  to  speak 
of ;  but,  not  content  with  this,  he  insisted  on  appropriating  his 
brother's  also  :     How  insatiate  is  the  pictorial  man  I 

Bat  to  come  to  the  more  general  subject — I  deny  in  tola  and  at 
once  the  exclusive  right  and  power  of  painters  to  judge  of  pictures. 
What  is  a  picture  meant  for !  To  convey  certain  ideas  to  the  mind 
of  painters !  tbat  is,  of  one  man  in  ten  thousand  ? — No,  but  to  make 
tbem  apparent  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  all.  If  a  picture  be  admired 
by  none  but  painters,  I  think  it  is  strong  presumption  that  the 
picture  is  bad.  A  painter  is  no  more  a  judge,  I  suppose,  than 
another  man  of  how  people  feel  and  look  under  certain  passions  and 
events.  Every  body  sees  as  well  as  him  whether  certain  figures  on 
the  canvas  are  like  such  a  man,  or  like  a  cow,  a  tree,  a  bridge,  or  a 
windmill.  All  that  the  pidnter  can  do  more  than  the  lay  spectator, 
is  to  tell  why  and  how  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  picture  are  pro- 
duced. I  see  that  such  a  figure  is  ungraceful  and  out  of  nature — he 
shows  me  that  the  drawing  is  faulty,  or  the  foreshortening  incorrect. 
He  then  points  out  to  me  whence  the  blemish  arises  ;  but  he  is  not 
a  bit  more  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  blemish  than  I  am.  In 
Hogarth's  '  Frootiapiece '  I  see  that  the  whole  business  is  absurd, 
for  a  man  on  a  hill  two  miles  off  could  not  light  his  pipe  at  a  candle 
held  out  of  a  window  close  to  me — he  tells  me  that  it  is  from  a  want 
of  perspective,  that  is,  of  certain  rules  by  which  certain  effects  are 
obtained.  He  shows  me  wly  the  picture  h  bad,  but  I  am  just  as 
well  capable  of  saying  '  The  picture  is  bad '  as  he  is.  To  take  a 
coarse  illustration,  but  one  most  exactly  apposite,  I  can  tell  whether 
a  made  diih  be  good  or  bad, — whether  its  taste  be  pleasant  or  dis- 
agreeable.— It  is  dressed  for  the  palate  of  uninitiated  people,  and 
not  alone  for  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Kitchener  and  Mr.  Ude.  But  it 
needs  a  cook  to  tell  one  wiy  it  is  bad ;  that  there  is  a  grain  too  much 
of  this,  or  a  drop  too  much  of  t'other — that  it  has  been  boiled  rather 
too  much,  or  stewed  rather  too  litde — these  things,  the  wherefores, 
as  'S<]uire  Western  would  say,  I  require  an  artist  to  tell  me, — but 
the  point  in  debate — the  worth  or  the  bad  quality  of  the  painting 
or  potage,  I  am  as  welt  able  to  decide  upon  as  any  he  who  ever 
brandished  a  pallet  or  a  pan,  a  brush  or  a  skimming-ladle. 
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To  go  into  the  higher  braDchet  of  the  art — the  poetry  of  painting 
— I  deny  itill  more  peremptorily  the  excluBiveneis  of  the  initiated. 
It  might  be  ai  well  said,  that  Done  but  those  who  could  write  a  play 
have  any  right  to  ut  on  the  third  row  in  the  pit,  on  the  first  night  6( 
a  new  tragedy.  Nay,  there  ia  more  plausibility  in  the  one  than  the 
other.  No  man  can  judge  of  poetiy  without  pouesBing  in  tome 
measure  a  poetical  mind.  It  need  not  be  of  that  degree  necessary 
to  create,  but  it  must  be  equal  to  taste  and  to  analyze.  Now  in 
painting  there  is  a  directly  raechanical  power  required  to  render  those 
imaginatiODS,  to  the  judging  of  which  the  mind  may  be  perfectly 
competent.  I  may  know  what  is  a  just  or  a  beaatifiil  repreeentatitm 
of  lore,  anger,  madness,  despair,  wiUiout  bebg  able  to  draw  a  straight 
line — and  I  do  not  see  how  that  faculty  adds  to  the  capability  of  so 
judging.  A  very  great  proportion  of  painting  is  mechanicaL  The 
higher  kinds  of  panting  need  first  a  poet's  mind  to  c«icei»e: — Very 
well,  but  then  they  need  a  draughtsman's  hand  to  execute.  Now  he 
who  possesses  the  mbd  alone  is  ftilly  able  to  judge  of  what  ia  pro- 
daced,  eren  though  he  is  by  no  means  endowed  with  the  mechanical 
power  of  producing  it  himself.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  istf  one 
is  capable  of  duly  judging  pictures  of  the  higher  class.  It  requires 
a  mind  capable  of  estimating  the  noble,  or  touching,  or  terribfe,  or 
sublime  subjects  which  they  present — but  there  is  no  sort  of  necessity 
that  we  should  be  able  to  put  them  upon  the  canvas  ourselves. 

There  ia  one  point,  even,  on  which  painters  usually  judge  worse 
of  pictures  than  the  general  spectator;  I  say  usually,  for  there  are 
fome  painters  who  are  too  thoroughly  intellectual  to  run  into  the  error 
of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  I  mean  that  they  are  apt  to  overloolc 
the  higher  and  more  mental  parts  of  a  picture,  in  their  haste  to 
criticiBe  its  mechanical  properties.  They  forget  the  exprettion,  in 
being  too  miiHlfiil  of  what  ia  more  strictly  manual.  They  talk  of 
such  a  colour  being  skiUiilly  or  unskillfully  put  in  oppoution  to 
another,  rather  than  of  the  moral  contrast  of  the  countenances  of  a 
group.  They  say  that  the  flesh-tints  are  well  brought  oat,  belbre 
they  speak  of  the  face  which  the  flesh  forms.  To  use  a  French 
term  of  much  condensation,  they  think  of  the  filyti^  before  they 
bestow  any  attention  on  the  morale. 

I  am  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  falling  into  the  absurdity  of 
upholding  that  painters  should  neglect  the  mechanical  parts  of  their 

CTession  j  for  without  a  mastery  in  them  it  would  be  imoonible  to 
y  forth  any  imaginations,  however  strong  or  beautifiil.     I  only 
wish  that  they  should  not  overlook  the  end  to  which  these  are  the 
means — and  give  them  an  undue  preference  over  that  end  itself.    Still 
more  I  abject  to  their  arrogating  to  the  possessors  of  these  qualities 
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of  hand  and  tye  all  power  of  judging  that  which  is  conveyed  through 
the  phyncal  vision  into  the  inward  tool. 

On  looking  over  what  I  have  written,  I  find  that  I  have  used 
some  expretsions  with  regard  to  painters  a»  a  body  which  may  make 
it  appear  that  I  bold  them  in  light  esteem ;  whereas  no  one  can 
admire  their  art,  or  appreciate  their  pursiut  of  it,  more  highly  than 
I  do.  Of  what  I  have  said,  however,  with  regard  to  their  paltry 
denial  of  each  other's  merits,  I  cannot  bate  them  an  ace.  I  appeal 
to  all  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  with  painters  to  say 
whether  my  assertion  be  not  correct.  And  why  should  they  do 
this? — surely  the  field  is  wide  enough.  Haydon  and  Wilkie  can 
travel  to  fame  together  without  ever  jostling  each  other  by  the  way. 
Surely  there  are  parallel  roads  which  may  be  followed,  each  leading 
to  the  same  point — but  neither  crossing  or  trenching  upon  one 
another. 

The  An  of  Painting  is  one  e<]ually  delightAil  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  mind.  It  has  very  nearly  me  reality  of  dramatic  exhibition, 
and  has  permanence,  which  that  is  wholly  without.  We  may  gaze 
at  a  picture,  and  pause  to  think,  and  turn  and  gaze  again.  The  art 
is  inferior  to  poetry  in  magnitude  of  extent  and  succession  of  detail — 
but  its  power  over  any  one  point  is  far  superior :  it  s«zes  it,  and 
figures  it  forth  in  corporeal  existence  if  not  in  bodily  life.  It  ^ves 
to  the  eye  the  physical  semblance  of  those  figures  which  have  floated 
in  vagueness  in  the  mind.  It  condenses  indistinct  and  gauzy  visions 
into  palpable  forms — as,  in  the  story,  the  morning  mist  gathered  into 
the  embodying  a  spirit.  But  shall  it  be  said  that  the  enchanter  alone 
can  judge  of  tite  enchantment — that  none  shall  have  an  eye  to  see, 
and  a  heart  to  feel,  unless  he  have  also  a  hand  to  execute  ?  Alas, 
our  inherent  perceptions  give  the  lie  to  this.  As  I  used  to  go  to 
the  Louvre,  day  after  day,  to  glut  myself  and  revel  in  the  con- 
gregated genius  of  |nctorial  ages,  would  any  one  convince  me  that 
it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  paint  that  I  might  duly  appreciate  a 
picture  ? 

THE  VATICAN 

L,  The  Vatican  did  not  quite  answer  your  expectation  ? 

Ji.  To  say  the  truth,  it  was  not  such  a  blow  as  the  Louvre;  but 
then  it  came  after  it,  and  what  is  more,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
years.  To  have  made  the  same  impression,  it  should  have  been 
twenty  times  as  fine  ;  though  that  was  scarcely  possible,  since  all  that 
there  is  fine  in  the  Vatican,  in  Italy,  or  in  the  world,  was  in  the 
Louvre  when  I  first  saw  it,  except  the  frescoes  of  Raphael  and 
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Mkhac)  Angelo,  which  codd  not  be  traotponed,  without  taking  the 
walls  of  the  buildiog,  acrosB  the  Alpa. 

L.  And  what,  may  I  ask  (for  I  am  curious  to  hear,}  did  you 
thiiik  of  these  same  frescoes  ? 

H.  Much  the  same  as  before  I  saw  them.  As  far  as  I  cotdd 
judge,  they  are  very  like  the  prints.  I  do  not  think  the  spectator'^ 
idea  of  them  is  eohaoced  beyond  this.  The  Raphaels,  of  which  you 
have  a  distinct  and  admirable  view,  are  somewhat  faded — I  do  not 
mean  in  colour,  but  the  outline  is  injured — and  the  Sibyls  and 
Prophets  in  the  Sistioe  Chapel  are  painted  on  the  ceiling  at  too  great 
a  height  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  faces  as  accurately  as  one 
would  with.  The  features  and  expressions  of  the  figures  near  the 
bottom  of  the  ■  Last  Judgment '  are  sufficiently  plain,  and  horTU>le 
enough  they  are. 

L.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  '  Last  Judgment*  itself? 

ff.  It  is  literally  too  big  to  be  seen.  It  is  like  an  immense  field  of 
battle,  or  charnel-house,  strewed  with  carcases  and  naked  bodies :  or 
it  is  a  shambles  of  An.  You  have  huge  limbs  apparently  torn  from 
their  bodies  and  stuck  against  the  wall :  anatomical  dissections,  backs 
and  diaphragms,  tumbling  '  with  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down,' 
neither  iatelligible  groups,  nor  perspectire,  nor  colour ;  you  dis- 
tinguish the  principal  figure,  that  of  Christ,  only  from  its  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  on  a  sort  of  island  of  earth,  squrated  from 
the  rest  of  the  subject  by  an  inlet  of  sky.  The  whole  is  a  scene  of 
eoormoui,  ghastly  confusion,  in  which  you  can  only  make  out  quantity 
and  number,  and  vast,  uncouth  masses  of  bones  and  muscles.  It  bat 
the  incoherence  and  distortion  of  a  troubled  dream,  without  the 
thadowinett )  everything  it  here  corporeal  and  of  solid  dimension*. 

Z,.  But  surely  there  must  be  something  fine  in  the  Sibyls  and 
Prophets,  from  the  copies  we  have  of  them ;  justifying  the  high 
encomiumi  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  of  so  many  others. 

H.  It  appears  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  finer  as  to  form,  attitnd^ 
and  outline.  The  whole  conception  is  so  far  inimitably  noble  and 
just  {  and  all  that  is  felt  as  wanting,  is  a  proportionable  degree  of 
expression  in  the  countenances,  though  of  this  I  am  not  sure,  for  the 
height  (as  I  said  before]  baffles  a  nice  scrutiny.  They  look  to  me 
unfinished,  vague,  and  general.  Like  some  fabulous  figure  from  the 
antique,  the  heads  were  brutal,  the  bodies  divine.  Or  at  most,  the 
facet  were  only  continuatioot  of  and  on  a  par  with  the  physical  form, 
large  and  bold,  and  with  great  breadth  of  drawing,  but  no  more  the 
teat  of  a  vivifying  spirit,  or  with  a  more  powerful  and  marked 
intelligence  emanating  from  them,  than  from  the  rest  of  the  limbs,  the 
hands,  or  even  drapery.     The  filling  up  of  the  mind  is,  I  suspect, 
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wantiog,  the  i£v»k  parihtla  aura :  there  it  prodigious  aod  mighty 
pronuDCDce  and  graodeur  and  simplicity  m  the  features,  but  they  are 
oot  nircharged  with  meaiung,  with  thought  or  passion,  like  Raphael's, 
'  the  rapt  soul  situng  in  the  eyes.'  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  only 
to  be  half-infonned,  and  might  be  almost  thought  asleep.  They  are 
fine  moulds,  aod  contain  a  capacity  of  expression,  but  are  not  bursting, 
teeming  with  it.  The  outward  material  shrine,  or  taberoacle,  is 
unexceptionable  i  but  there  is  not  superadded  to  it  a  revelation  of  the 
workings  of  the  mind  within.  The  forms  in  Michael  Angelo  are 
objects  to  admire  in  themselves :  those  of  Raphael  are  merely  a 
language  pointing  to  something  beyond,  and  m\  of  this  ultimate 
import. 

L.  But  does  not  the  difference  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects  f 
H.  I  should  thbk,  not.  Surely,  a  Sibyl  in  the  height  c^  her 
phrensy,  or  an  inspired  Prophet — '  seer  blest ' — in  the  act  of  receiving 
or  of  announcing  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  is  not  a  less  fit  subject  for 
the  most  exalted  and  impassioned  expression  than  ao  Apostle,  a  Pope, 
a  Saint,  or  a  common  man.  If  you  say  that  these  persons  are  not 
represented  in  the  act  of  inspired  commuoicauon,  but  in  their  ordinary 
quiescent  state, — granted  \  but  such  preternatural  workings,  as  well  as 
Uic  character  and  frame  of  mind  proper  for  them,  must  leave  their 
shadowings  and  lofty  traces  behind  them.  The  face  that  has  once 
held  conununioQ  with  the  Most  High,  or  been  wrought  to  madness 
by  deep  thought  and  passion,  or  that  inly  broods  over  its  sacred  or  its 
magic  lore,  must  be  '  as  a  book  where  one  may  read  strange  matters,' 
that  cannot  be  opened  without  a  correspondent  awe  and  reverence. 
But  here  is  *  neither  the  cloud  by  day  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night : ' 
neither  the  blaze  of  iounediate  inspiration  nor  the  hallowed  radiance, 
the  mystic  gloomy  light  that  follows  it,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to 
perceive.  I  think  it  idle  to  say  that  Michael  Angelo  painted  man  in 
the  abstract,  and  so  left  the  expression  indeterminate,  when  he  painted 
prophets  and  other  given  characters  in  particular.  He  has  painted 
them  on  a  larger  scale,  and  cast  their  limM  in  a  gigantic  mould  to  give 
a  dignity  and  command  answering  to  their  situations  and  high  callmg, 
but  I  do  not  see  the  same  high  character  and  intensity  of  thought  or 
purpose  impressed  upon  their  countenances.  Thus,  nothing  can  be 
nobler  or  more  characteristic  than  the  figure  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
It  is  not  abstracted,  but  symbolical  of  the  history  and  functions  of  the 
individual.  The  whole  figure  bends  and  droops  under  a  weight  of 
woe,  like  a  large  willow  tree  surcharged  with  showen.  Yet  there  is 
no  peculiar  expression  of  grief  in  one  part  more  than  another ;  the 
head  hangs  down  despondingly  indeed,  but  so  do  the  hands,  the 
clothes,  and  erery  part  seems  to  labour  under  and  be  involved  in  a 
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complicitioD  of  diitms.  Again,  the  prophet  Ezra  is  repreieiited 
readug  b  a  uriluog  attitude  of  ftttention,  and  with  the  book  held 
dote  to  him  a*  if  to  lose  do  part  of  its  coDteota  ia  empty  space: — all 
thit  is  finely  imagined  and  detigoed,  but  then  the  book  reflecta  back 
none  of  its  pregnant,  hieroglyphic  meaning  on  the  face,  which,  thou^ 
brge  and  stately,  it  an  ordioary,  unimpatuoncd,  and  eren  ynvUal  one. 
Daoiel,  again,  it  meant  for  a  face  of  inward  thought  and  musing,  but 
it  might  teem  as  if  the  compression  of  the  features  were  produced  by 
external  force  as  much  at  by  involuntary  perplexity.  I  might  extend 
theae  remarkt  to  this  artitt't  other  works ;  for  inttance,  to  the  Moses, 
of  which  the  form  and  attitude  express  the  utmost  dignity  and 
energy  of  purpose,  but  the  face  wants  a  something  of  the  intelligence 
and  expansive  views  of  the  Hebrew  le^slator.  It  is  cut  from  the 
tame  block,  and  by  the  same  bold  sweeping  band,  at  the  sandalt  or 
the  drapery. 

L.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  truth  or  ralue  in  the  distinction 
which  asdgnt  to  Raphael  the  dramatic,  and  to  Michael  Angelo  the 
epic  department  of  the  art  ? 

H.  Very  little,  1  confess.  It  is  so  far  true,  that  Michael  Angelo 
painted  sbgle  figures,  aod  Ra[diael  chiefly  groups  j  but  ACchael 
Aogelo  gave  life  and  acdon  to  hit  figuret,  though  not  the  tame 
exprestion  to  the  face.  I  think  this  arose  from  two  circumtcancea. 
First,  from  his  habits  at  a  sculptor,  in  which  form  predomioatet,  and 
in  which  the  fixed  lineamenti  are  more  attended  to  than  the  passing 
infiectioas,  which  are  neither  so  easily  caught  nor  so  well  given  in 
sculpture  at  in  painting.  Secondly,  it  strikes  me  that  Michael 
Angelo,  who  was  a  ttrong,  iron-built  man,  sympathised  more  with 
the  organic  structure,  with  bonet  and  musclet,  than  with  the  more 
subtle  and  sensitive  workings  of  that  fioe  medullary  substance  called 
the  tvain.  He  compounded  man  admirably  of  brats  or  day,  but  did 
not  tucceed  equally  in  breathing  into  hit  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  of 
thought  or  feeling.  He  has  lest  humanity  than  Raphael,  and  I  tidnk 
that  he  is  also  less  divine,  unlets  it  be  atterted  that  the  body  is  lets 
allied  to  earth  than  the  mind.  Expression  it,  after  all,  the  principal 
thing.  If  Michael  Angelo't  forms  have,  as  I  allow,  an  intellectual 
character  about  them  and  a  greatness  of  gusto,  so  that  you  would 
almost  say  *  his  bodies  thought ;  *  his  faces,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
a  drossy  and  material  one.  For  example,  in  the  figure  of  Adam 
coming  from  the  hand  of  hit  Creator,  the  compotition,  which  goes  on 
the  idea  of  a  being  starting  into  life  at  the  touch  of  Omnipotence,  ts 
sublime ; — the  figure  of  Adam,  redined  at  ease  with  manly  freedom 
and  independence,  is  worthy  of  the  original  founder  of  our  race ;  and 
the  expression  of  the  face,  implying  passive  resignation  and  the  first 
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coDSciouuie«a  of  existence,  is  in  thorough  keeping — but  I  see  Qothiog 
in  the  couotenance  of  the  Deity  denotiDg  supreiae  might  and  majesty. 
The  Eve,  too,  lying  extended  at  the  foot  of  the  Forbidden  Tree,  has 
an  elasticity  and  buoyancy  about  it,  that  seems  as  if  it  could  bound  up 
from  tbe  earth  of  its  own  accord,  like  a  bow  that  has  been  bent.  It 
is  all  life  and  grace.  Tbe  action  of  tbe  head  thrown  back,  and  the 
upward  look,  correspond  to  the  rest.  Tbe  artist  was  here  at  borne. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  allegorical  figures  of  Night  and  Morn  at 
Florence,  the  &ceg  are  ugly  or  distorted,  but  the  contour  and  acdons 
of  the  limbs  express  dignity  and  power,  b  the  very  highest  degree. 
The  legs  of  the  figure  of  Night,  in  partictdar,  are  tiristed  into  the 
involutions  of  a  serpent's  folds ;  the  neck  is  curved  like  the  horse's, 
and  is  clothed  with  thunder. 

L.  What,  then,  is  the  precise  difference  between  him  and  Raphael, 
according  to  your  conception  i 

H.  As  far  as  I  can  explain  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  Michael 
Angelo's  forms  are  liner,  but  that  Raphael's  are  more  fraught  with 
meaning ;  that  the  rigid  outline  and  disposable  masses  in  the  Erst  are 
more  grand  and  imposing,  but  that  Raphael  puts  a  greater  propcvuon 
of  sentiment  into  his,  and  calls  into  play  every  faculty  of  mind  and 
body  of  which  his  characters  are  susceptible,  with  greater  subdlty 
and  intensity  of  feeling.     Dryden's  lines — 

'  A  fiery  wul  that  working  out  its  way 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er-infoirn'tl  the  tenement  of  clay ' — 

do  not  exactly  answer  to  Raphael's  character,  which  is  mild  and 
thoughtful  rather  than  fiery  i  not  is  there  any  want  either  of  grace  or 
grandeur  in  his  figures  ;  but  the  passage  describes  the  '  o'er-informing ' 
spirit  that  breathes  through  them,  and  the  unequal  struggle  of  the 
expression  to  rent  itself  by  more  than  ordinary  physical  means. 
Raphael  lived  a  much  shorter  time  tlian  Michael  Angelo,  who  also 
lived  long  after  him;  and  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
number,  the  variety,  or  the  finished  elegance  of  their  works.* 
Michael  Angelo  possibly  lost  himself  in  the  material  arkd  instrumental 
part  of  art,  in  embodying  a  technical  theory,  or  in  acquiring  the 
grammar  of  different  branches  of  study,  excelling  in  knowlrage  and  in 
gravity  of  pretension ;  whereas  Raphael  gave  himself  up  to  tbe 
diviner  or  lovelier  impulse  that  breathes  its  soul  over  the  face  of 

'  The  oil-pictani  attributed  to  Michael  Angela  are  meigre  and  pitiful ;  inch  ai 
(hat  of  the  Fatci  it  Harence.  Another  at  Witcbet,  at  Cardinal  Fetch'a  at  Rome, 
ii  like  what  the  late  Mr.  Ban7  woold  have  admired  and  imitiled — diogj^  coine. 
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things,  being  governed  by  a  tense  of  reality  and  of  general  trutb. 
There  ii  nothbg  exclusive  or  repulsive  in  Raphael ;  he  is  open  to  all 
impressions  alike,  and  seems  to  identify  himself  with  whatever  he  saw 
that  arrested  his  attention  or  could  interest  others.  Michael  Angelo 
studied  for  himself,  and  raised  objects  to  the  standards  of  his  con- 
ception, by  ^formula  or  system  :  Raphael  invented  for  others,  and 
was  guided  only  by  sympathy  with  them.  Michael  Angelo  was 
painter,  sculptor,  architect ;  but  he  might  be  said  to  make  of  each 
art  a  shrine  in  which  to  build  up  the  stately  and  gigantic  stature  of 
his  own  mind  :— Raphael  was  only  a  painter,  but  in  that  one  art  he 
seemed  to  pour  out  all  the  treasures  and  various  excellence  of  nature, 
grandeur  and  scope  of  design,  exquisite  £aishing,  force,  grace, 
delicacy,  the  strength  of  man,  the  softness  of  woman,  the  playfulness 
of  infancy,  thought,  feeling,  invention,  imitation,  labour,  ease,  and 
every  quality  that  can  distinguish  a  picture,  except  colour.  Michael 
Angelo,  in  a  word,  stamped  his  own  character  on  his  works,  or  recast 
Nature  in  a  mould  of  his  own,  leaving  out  much  that  was  excellent : 
Raphael  tecnved  bis  inspiration  from  without,  and  his  genius  caught 
the  lambent  flame  of  grace,  of  truth,  and  grandeur,  which  are  reflected 
in  his  works  with  a  light  clear,  transparent  and  unfading. 

L.  Will  you  mention  one  or  two  things  that  particularly  struck 
you  J 

H.  There  is  a  figure  of  a  man  leading  a  horse  in  the  Attila,  which 
I  think  peculiarly  characteristic.  It  is  an  ordinary  face  and  figure, 
in  a  somewhat  awkward  dress :  but  he  seems  as  if  he  had  literally 
walked  into  the  picture  at  that  instant;  he  is  looking  forward  with 
a  mixture  of  earnestness  and  curiosity,  as  if  the  scene  were  passing 
before  him,  and  every  part  of  his  figure  and  dress  is  flexible  and  in 
motion,  pliant  to  the  painter's  plastic  touch.  This  figure,  so  un- 
constrained and  free,  animated,  salient,  put  me  in  miiid,  compared 
with  the  usual  sUtlsesB  and  shackles  of  the  art,  of  cb^n-armour  used 
by  the  knights  of  old  instead  of  coat-of-mail.  Raphael's  fresco 
figures  seem  the  least  of  all  others  taken  from  plaster-casts ;  this  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  Michael  Angelo's,  which  might  be  taken 
from,  or  would  serve  for  very  noble  ones.  The  horses  in  the  same 
picture  also  delight  me.  Though  dumb,  they  appear  as  though  they 
could  speak,  and  were  privy  to  the  import  of  the  scene.  Their 
inflated  nostrils  and  speckled  skins  are  like  a  kind  of  proud  flesh;  or 
they  are  animals  spiritualised.  In  the  Miracle  of  fiolsano  is  that 
group  of  children,  round-faced,  smiling,  with  large-orbed  eyes,  like 
infancy  nestling  in  the  arms  of  affection ;  the  studied  elegance  of  the 
choir  of  tender  novices,  with  all  their  sense  of  the  godliness  of  their 
function  and  the  beauty  of  holiness ;  and  the  hard,  liny,  individual 
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portiaitB  of  prteats  and  cardinalB  od  the  right-hand,  which  have  the 
Bame  life,  spirit,  boldoest,  and  marked  character,  as  if  you  could  have 
looked  ia  upon  the  assembled  couclave.  Neither  paintiDg  oor  popery 
ever  produced  anything  finer.  There  is  the  utmost  hardness  and 
matenality  of  outline,  with  a  spirit  of  fire.  The  School  of  Athens  is 
full  of  striking  parts  and  ingenious  contrasts ;  but  I  prefer  to  it  the 
Convocation  of  Saints,  with  that  noble  circle  of  Prophets  and 
Apostles  in  the  sky,  on  whose  bent  foreheads  and  downcast  eyes  you 
see  written  the  City  of  the  Blest,  the  beatific  presence  of  the  Most 
High  and  the  Glory  hereafter  to  be  revealed,  a  solemn  brightness 
and  a  Icarfid  dream,  and  that  scarce  less  Jna)nred  circle  of  sages 
canonised  here  on  earth,  poets,  heroes,  and  philosophers,  with  the 
painter  himself,  entering  on  one  side  like  the  recording  angel,  smiling 
in  youthful  beauty,  and  scarce  conscious  of  the  scene  he  has  embodied. 
If  there  is  a  failure  in  any  of  these  frescoes,  it  is,  I  think,  in  the 
Parnassus,  in  which  there  la  something  quaint  and  affected.  In  the 
St.  Peter  delivered  from  priioti,  be  has  burst  with  Rembrandt  into 
the  dark  chambers  of  night,  and  thrown  a  glory  round  them.  In  the 
story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  at  the  Little  Farnese,  he  has,  I  think, 
even  surpassed  himself  in  a  certain  swelling  and  voluptuous  grace,  as 
if  beauty  grew  and  ripened  under  his  touch,  and  the  very  genius  of 
ancient  fa\>\e  hovered  over  his  enamoured  pencil. 

L.  I  believe  you  when  you  praise,  not  always  when  you  condemn. 
Was  there  anytlung  else  that  you  saw  to  give  you  a  higher  idea  of 
him  than  the  specimens  we  have  in  this  country  ? 

H.  Nothing  superior  to  the  Cartoons  for  boldness  of  design  and 
execution ;  but  I  think  his  best  oil  pictures  are  abroad,  though  I  had 
se«i  moat  of  them  before  in  the  Louvre.  I  had  not,  however,  seen 
the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  in  the  Picture-gallery  of  the 
Vatican,  and  appears  lo  me  one  of  his  very  highest- wrought  pictures. 
The  Virgin  in  the  clouds  is  of  an  admirable  sedateness  and  dignity, 
and  over  the  throng  of  breathing  faces  below  there  is  poured  a  stream 
of  joy  and  fervid  devotion  that  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the 
golden  light  that  evening  skies  pour  on  the  edges  of  the  surging 
waves.  '  Hope  elevates,  and  joy  brightens  their  every  feature. '  The 
Foligno  Virgin  was  at  Paris,  in  which  I  cannot  say  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  the  Madonna  ;  it  has  rather  apncinirc  expression  ;  but 
I  know  not  enough  how  to  admire  the  innumerable  heads  of  chei^bs 
surrounding  her,  touched  in  with  such  care  and  delicacy,  yet  so  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceptible  except  on  close  inspection,  nor  chat  figure 
of  the  winged  cherub  below,  onerbg  the  casket,  and  with  his  round, 
chubby  face  and  limbs  as  full  of  rosy  health  and  joy,  as  the  cup  is 
full  of  the  juice  of  the  purple  vine.     There  is  another  picture  of  hia  I 
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will  mentioD,  the  Leo  x.  ia  the  Palace  Pitd,  *od  bit  fioat  eagraTcn 
thought  and  public  care ; '  and  again,  that  little  portrait  io  a  cup  in  the 
LoQ*re,  muJSed  io  thought  and  buried  b  a  kind  of  mental  e^aro 
scaro.  When  I  thbk  of  these  and  to  nuDy  other  of  hia  inimitable 
works,  ■  scattered  like  stray-gifts  o'er  the  earth,'  meeting  our  thoughts 
half-way,  and  yet  carrying  them  farther  than  we  should  haTc  been  able 
of  ourBelvee,  enriching,  refining,  exalting  all  arouDd,  I  am  at  a  lost 
to  find  motiTca  for  eqoal  admiration  or  gratitude  in  what  Michael 
Angelo  has  left,  though  his  Prophets  and  Sibyls  on  the  walls  of  the 
Sistinc  Chapel  are  thuti^ng  maie-vieigbti  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  weigh  or  meaaure  their  different  merits. 
Perhaps  Michael  Angelo's  works,  in  their  Tastoeas  and  unity,  may 
gire  a  greater  blow  to  some  imaginations  and  lift  the  mind  more  out 
of  itself,  though  accompanied  with  less  delight  or  food  for  reflection, 
resembling  the  rocky  precipice,  whose 'stately  height  though  bare' 
OTerlooka  the  various  excellence  and  beauty  of  subjected  art. 

L.  I  do  not  think  youi  premises  warrant  your  conclusion.  If 
what  you  hare  said  of  each  is  true,  I  should  give  the  undoubted  pre- 
ference to  Raphael  as  at  least  the  greater  painter,  if  not  the  greater 
roan.     I  mutt  prefer  the  finest  face  to  the  largest  mask. 

H.  1  wish  you  could  see  and  judge  for  yourself. 

L.  I  prythee  do  not  mock  me.  Proceed  with  your  account. 
Was  there  nothing  else  worth  mentioning  after  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo? 

H.  So  much,  that  it  has  slipped  from  my  memory.  There  are  the 
finest  statues  in  the  world  there,  and  they  ate  scattered  and  put  into 
niches  or  separate  little  rooms  for  effect,  and  not  congregated  together 
like  a  meeting  of  the  marble  gods  of  mythology,  as  was  the  case  io 
the  Louvre.  There  are  some  of  Canora'a,  worked  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  perfection,  which  might  iost  as  well  have  been  left  alone — 
and  there  are  none,  I  think,  equal  to  the  Elgin  marbles.  A  bath  of 
one  of  the  Antoninea,  of  solid  porpyhry  and  as  large  as  a  good-sized 
room,  struck  me  as  the  strongest  proof  of  ancient  magnificence.  The 
busts  are  innumerable,  inimitable,  have  a  breathing  clearness  and 
transparency,  revive  ancient  history,  and  are  very  like  actual  English 
heads  and  characters.  The  inscriptions  alone  on  fragments  of  antique 
marble  would  furnish  years  of  atwly  to  the  curious  or  learned  in  that 
way.  The  vases  are  most  elegant — of  proportions  and  materials 
unrivalled  in  taste  and  io  value.  There  are  some  tapestry  copies  of 
the  Cartoons,  very  glaring  and  unpleasant  to  look  at.  The  roimi 
cootaining  the  coloured  maps  of  Italy,  done  about  three  hundred  years 
ago,  is  one  of  the  longest  and  moat  striking ;  and  the  passing  through 
it  with  the  green  hillocks,  rivers,  and  mountains  on  its  spotty  sides,  is 
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like  going  a  delightful  and  variouB  journey.  You  recall  or  aoUcipate 
the  moat  intercBtiog  scenes  and  objects.  Oat  of  the  windows  of 
these  long  straggling  galleries,  you  look  down  into  a  labyrinth  of 
inner  and  of  outer  courts,  or  catch  the  Dome  of  St  Peter's  adjoining 
(like  a  huge  shadow),  or  gaze  at  the  diatant  amphitheatre  of  hills 
surrounding  the  Sacred  City,  which  excite  a  pleasing  awe,  whether 
considered  aa  the  haunts  of  banditti  or  from  a  recollection  of  the 
wondrous  scene,  the  hallowed  spot,  on  which  they  have  overlooked 
for  ages,  Imperial  or  Papal  Rome,  or  her  commonwealth,  more  august 
than  either.  Here  also  in  one  chamber  of  the  Vatican  is  a  room 
stuffed  full  of  artists,  copying  the  Transfiguration,  or  the  St.  Jerome 
of  Domenichino,  spitting,  shniggiog,  and  taking  snuff,  admiring  their 
own  performances  and  sneering  at  those  of  their  neighbours ;  and  on 
certain  days  of  the  week  the  whole  range  of  the  rooms  is  thrown  open 
without  reserve  to  the  entire  population  of  Rome  and  its  environs, 
priests  and  peasants,  with  heads  not  unlike  those  that  gleam  from  the 
walls,  perfect  in  expression  and  in  costume,  and  young  peasant  girls 
in  clouted  shoes  with  looks  of  pleasure,  timidity  and  wonder,  such  as 
those  with  which  Raphael  himself,  from  the  portraits  of  him,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  hailed  the  dawn  of  heaven-bom  art.  There  is 
also  (to  mention  small  works  with  great)  a  portrait  of  George  the 
Fourth  in  his  robes  (a  present  to  his  Holiness)  turned  into  an  outer 
room ;  and  a  tablet  erected  by  him  in  St.  Peter's,  to  the  memoiy  of 
James  ni.  Would  you  believe  it  i  Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine, 
when  he  saw  the  averted  looks  of  the  good  people  of  England  as 
th^  proclaimed  his  Majesty  James  in.  in  any  of  the  towns  through 
which  they  passed,  would  not  have  believed  it.  Fergus  Maclvor, 
when  in  answer  to  the  crier  of  the  court,  who  repeated  '  Long  live 
King  George  ! '  he  retorted,  '  Long  live  King  James ! '  wonid  not 
have  believed  it  possible  ! 

!•,  Hang  your  politics. 

II.  Never  mind,  if  they  do  not  hang  me. 
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'No  wher  >o  bd;  i  rota  ii  he  ther  n'lt. 
And  jrct  he  taaei  httier  than  he  wii.' 

Prtlegn  n  lit  CanUriury  Tola. 

RoMB  is  of  all  places  the  worst  to  study  in,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  is  the  best  to  lounge  in.  There  is  no  end  of  objects  to  divert 
and  distract  the  mind.  If  a  person  has  no  other  view  than  to  pass 
away  his  time,  to  fill  his  portfolio  or  common-place  book,  or  to 
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iiDprove  his  general  taate  and  kiiowled|e,  be  may  find  employmeaC 
jud  aniuMment  here  foi  ever ;  if  erer  be  viahe*  u>  do  any  thing,  he 
should  By  from  it  a<  he  would  from  the  plague.  There  is  a  specie* 
of  malaria  hanging  over  it,  which  infects  both  the  mind  and  the  body. 
It  has  been  the  seat  of  too  much  activity  and  luxury  formerly,  not  to 
have  produced  a  correspondent  torpor  and  stagnation  (boUi  in  the 
physi<^  and  moral  world)  aa  the  natural  consequence  at  present.  If 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention  it  mutt  be  stifled  m  the  birth 
here,  where  every  thing  is  already  done  and  provided  to  yonr  hand 
that  you  could  posnbly  wish  for  or  think  of.  You  have  no  stimulus 
to  exemon,  for  you  have  but  to  open  your  eye*  and  see,  in  order  to 
live  in  a  continued  round  of  delight  and  admiration.  The  doors  of  a 
splendid  banquet  of  all  that  is  rare  and  rich  in  art  stand  ready  open 
to  you,  you  are  invited  to  enter  in  and  feast  your  senses  and  your 
imagination  graUt ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
you  will  try  to  earn  a  scanty  meal  by  hard  labour,  or  even  to  gain  an 
appetite  by  vholescme  exercise.  The  same  thing  occurs  here  that  is 
objected  to  the  inhatHUnts  of  great  cities  in  general  They  have 
too  many  objects  always  passing  before  them,  that  engage  their 
attention  and  fill  up  their  time,  to  allow  them  either  much  leisure  or 
inclination  for  thought  or  study.  Rome  it  the  great  metropolis  of 
Art]  and  it  is  somewhat  to  be  feared  that  those  who  take  up  their 
abode  there  will  become,  like  other  oKkneyi,  ignorant,  conceited, 
and  superficial. 

The  queen  and  mistress  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world  claims 
such  a  transcendant  superiority  over  the  mind,  that  you  look  down  as 
it  were  from  this  eminence  on  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  from  the 
contempt  you  feel  for  others,  come  to  have  a  mighty  good  opinion  of 
yourself.  The  bti^  at  Rome  (both  from  the  sound  of  the  name  and 
the  monuments  of  genius  and  magnificence  she  has  to  show)  is  of 
itself  a  sufficient  distinction  without  J^ag  anything  there.  After 
viewing  some  splendid  relic  of  antiquity,  the  efforts  of  contemporary 
art  unk  into  insignificance  and  nothingness :  but  we  are  disposed  to 
octnipy  the  vacant  space,  the  clear  ground  thus  created,  with  our  own 
puny  pretensions  and  aspiring  fancies.  As  this  indulgeoce  of  alternate 
enthusiasm  and  reflected  self-complacency  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
gratification,  and  a  much  less  laborious  one  than  the  embodying  our 
vain  imaginations  in  practice,  we  easily  rest  in  the  means  as  ^e  end ; 
and  without  making  any  farther  progress,  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
what  others  have  done,  and  what  we  an  to  do.  We  indeed  wear 
the  livery,  and  follow  in  the  train  of  greatness ;  and,  like  other  livery- 
servanu,  despise  the  rabble,  growing  more  lazy,  affected,  luxurious, 
insolent,  trifling,  and  incapable  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood  every 
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hour.  We  are  the  dupes  of  flattering  appearancet  and  of  false  com- 
pariioDs  between  ourselves  and  others.  We  thiak  that  a  familiarity 
with  great  names  and  great  works  is  an  approach  to  an  equality  with 
them ;  or  fondly  proceed  to  establish  our  own  pretensions  on  the 
ruins  of  others,  not  considering  that  if  it  were  not  what  we  da,  but 
what  we  tet,  that  is  the  standard  of  prollciency,  thousands  of  spec- 
tators might  give  themselves  the  same  airs  of  self-importance  on  the 
same  idle  score,  and  treat  us  as  barbarians  and  poor  creatures,  if  they 
had  our  impertinence  and  presumption.  We  stand  before  a  picture 
of  some  great  master,  and  rancy  there  is  nothing  between  him  and  us : 
we  walk  under  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  it  seems  to  grow  larger 
with  a  consciousness  of  our  presence  and  with  the  amplitude  of  our 
conceptions.  All  this  is  fine  as  well  as  easy  work ;  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  we  shall  be  in  any  haste  to  exchange  this  waking 
dream  for  the  drudgery  of  mechanical  exertion,  or  for  the  mortifying 
evidence  of  the  disparity  between  our  theory  aod  our  practice.  All 
the  great  names  and  schools  of  art  stand  proxy  for  us,  till  we  choose 
to  take  the  responsibility  on  our  own  shoulders ;  and  as  it  happens  in 
other  cases,  we  have  no  objection  to  make  our  faith  in  the  merits  of 
others  a  convenient  substitute  for  good  works  and  zealous  exertions 
in  the  cause.  Yet  a  common  stone-mason  or  sign-painter,  who 
understands  the  use  of  his  tools  and  sticks  close  to  His  business,  has 
more  resemblance  to  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo,  and  stands  a 
better  chance  of  achieving  something  great,  than  those  who  visit  the 
Corridors  of  the  Vatican  or  St.  Peter's  once  a  day,  return  home, 
spend  the  evening  in  extolling  what  they  have  witnessed,  begin  a  sketch 
or  a  plan  and  lay  it  aside,  and  saunter  out  again  the  next  day  in  search 
of  fresh  objecta  to  dissipate  amui  and  kill  the  time  without  being  obliged 
to  draw  for  one  instant  on  their  own  resources  or  resolution. 

Numberless  are  the  instances  of  those  who  go  on  thus,  while  vanity 
and  indolence  together  are  confirmed  into  an  incurable  disease,  the 
sleek,  pampered  cone  of  which  they  mistake  for  the  marks  of  taste 
and  genius.  What  other  result  can  be  expected  i  If  they  do  any  thbg, 
it  is  all  over  with  them.  They  not  only  strip  olfthe  mask  from  their 
own  self-love,  but  expose  themselves  to  the  pity  and  derision  of  their 
competitors,  whom  they  before  atlected  to  despbe.  Within  '  the 
vast,  the  unbounded '  circle  of  pretension,  of  vapouring,  and  inuendo, 
they  are  safe:  the  future  viould-ie  Raphaels,  Correggios,  &c.  have 
nothing  to  dread  from  criticism  while  they  hatch  their  embrvo 
conquests  and  prepare  a  distant  triumph  :  no  one  can  apply  Ithuriel's 
spear  to  detect  what  is  confessedly  a  shadow.  But  they  must  waive 
this  privilege  when  they  descend  into  the  common  lists ;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  have  committed  themselves  in  conversation  or  id 
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idle  fancy,  they  are  uhuned  to  commit  themseWes  in  reality,  becaiuc 
any  thing  they  could  do  at  first  must  onaToidably  fall  thort  of  that 
high  standard  of  excellence,  which  (if  at  all)  caa  only  be  attained  by 
the  labour  and  expetieDce  of  a  whole  life.  Their  real  incapacity 
ahtinlcB  from  the  pomp  of  their  profeuioai.  The  magnificeoce  of 
the  air-drawn  edi6ce  of  their  reputation  prevents  them  from  laying  the 
first  stone  in  downright  earnest ;  and  they  hare  no  other  mode  of 
excusing  the  delay,  and  the  indecision  it  betokens,  than  by  assuming 
still  greater  delicacy  of  taste  and  loftiness  of  amlntion,  and  by  thus 
aggrandizing  their  unfounded  schemes,  rendering  their  execution  more 
hopeless  and  impossible.  Should  they  begin  something,  a  new 
thought  strikes  them,  aod  they  throw  aside  a  very  promisiDg  sketch 
to  enlarge  their  canvass  aod  proceed  upon  a  scale  more  worthy  of 
them  :  to  this  enlarged  design  some  object  is  indispensably  necessary, 
which  is  unluckily  wanting : — thus  time  is  gaiD«l,  a  new  lease  of 
credit  is  granted,  and  instead  of  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  origioal 
sketch,  they  take  merit  to  themselves  for  the  enlargement  of  their 
views  and  the  determined  pursuit  of  the  higher  walk  of  art.  Mean- 
time, the  smaller  picture  stands  unfinished  on  the  easel,  and  nominal 
commiMions  poor  in  for  new  and  more  extended  projects.  Then 
comes  a  new  secret  of  colouring,  a  new  principle  of  grouping,  a  new 
theory,  a  new  book — always  something  to  draw  off  the  attention  from 
its  proper  object,  and  to  substitute  laborious  idleness  for  true  pains 
and  profitable  study.  Then  a  picture  is  to  be  copied  as  a  preparation 
for  undertaking  a  given  subject,  or  a  library  to  be  ransacked  to 
aacertain  the  precise  truth  of  the  historical  facts  or  the  exact  concep- 
tion of  the  characters ;  and  after  a  year  thus  lost  in  desultory  and 
scrupulous  researches,  the  whole  plan  is  given  up,  either  because  no 
one  comes  forward  effectually  to  patronise  it,  or  because  some  more 
tempung  prospect  is  opened  into  the  realms  of  art  and  high  renown. 
Then  agun  friends  are  to  be  consulted ;  some  admire  one  thine, 
•ome  another ;  some  recommend  the  study  of  nature,  others  are  ul 
for  the  antique  j  some  insist  on  the  utmost  finishing,  others  explode 
all  attention  to  imtai&s  {  artists  find  one  fault,  the  uninstructed  spectator 
another ;  and  in  going  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  to  another, 
listening  to  new  reasons  and  new  objections,  in  reconciling  all  parties 
and  pleasing  none,  life  is  passed  in  endless  doubts  and  difficulties, 
and  we  discover  that  our  most  valuable  years  have  fled  in  busy 
preparations  to  do — notliing.  It  is  then  too  late,  and  we  consume 
the  remainder  in  vain  regrets  and  querulous  repinings,  a*  we  did  the 
flower  and  manow  of  our  time  in  nnciful  speculation  and  egregious 
trifling.  The  student  should  of  all  things  steer  clear  of  the  diaracter 
of  the  dilettanti — it  is  the  rock  on  which  he  is  most  likely  to  split. 
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Pleature,  or  extravagance,  or  poaidve  idleneMi  are  lew  dangeroui ; 
for  these  he  knows  to  be  fatal  to  bis  racceu,  and  he  Inddges  in  them 
with  his  eyeB  open.  But  in  the  other  case,  he  is  thrown  off  his  guard 
by  the  moat  plausible  appearances.  Vanity  here  puta  on  the  garb  of 
humility,  indecision  of  Iong~sighted  perseTcrance,  and  habitual  sloth 
of  constant  industry.  Few  will  reproach  us,  while  we  are  accumu- 
latiog  the  means  of  ultimate  success,  with  neglecting  the  end}  or 
remind  us  that  though  art  is  long,  life  is  short.  It  is  true,  that  art  is 
a  long  and  steep  ascent,  but  we  must  leam  to  scale  it  by  regular, 
practical  stages,  and  not  by  a  hasty  wish  or  still  more  futile  calcula- 
tions and  measurements  of  the  height.  We  can  only  indeed  be 
sensible  of  its  real  height  by  the  acrual  progress  we  have  made,  and 
by  the  glorious  views  that  gradually  dawn  upon  us,  the  cheerers  of 
OUT  way,  and  the  harbingers  of  our  success.  It  is  only  by  attempting 
something  that  we  feel  where  our  strength  lies,  and  if  we  have  what 
travellers  call  a  /ortt  joumet  to  perform,  it  is  the  more  indispensaUe 
that  we  should  set  out  betimes  and  not  loiter  on  the  road.  What  ta 
well  done  is  the  consequence  of  doing  much — perfection  is  the  reward 
of  DumberlesB  attempts  and  failures.  The  chief  requisites  are  a 
practised  hand  and  eye,  and  an  active  imagination.  Indolent  taste 
and  passive  acquirements  are  not  enough.  They  wilt  neither  supply 
our  wants  while  living,  nor  enable  us  to  leave  a  name  behind  us  after 
we  are  dead.  Farther,  the  brooding  over  excellence  with  a  feverish 
importunity,  and  stimulating  ourselves  to  great  things  by  an  abitract 
love  of  fame,  can  do  little  good,  and  may  do  much  harm.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  very  delightfiil  and  enviable  state  of  mind  to  be  in,  but 
neither  a  very  arduous  nor  a  very  profitable  one.  Nothing  remarkable 
was  ever  done,  except  by  following  up  the  impulse  of  our  own  minds, 
by  grappling  with  difdculbes  and  improving  our  advantages,  not  by 
dreaming  over  our  own  premature  triumphs  or  doatiog  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  others. 

If  it  were  nothing  else,  the  having  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  former  times  always  before  ns  is  enough  to  discourage  and  defeat 
all  ordinary  attempts.  How  many  elegant  designs  and  meritorious 
conceptions  must  lie  buried  under  the  high  arched  porticoes  of  the 
Vatican !  The  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  must  fall  upon  the  head 
of  inferior  pretensions  and  crush  them.  What  miDor  pencil  can 
stand  in  competition  with  the  '  petrific  mace '  that  painted  the  Last 
Judgment  ^  What  fancy  can  expand  into  blooming  grace  and 
beauty  by  the  side  of  Che  Heliodorus  ?  What  is  it  we  could  add,  or 
what  occasion,  what  need,  what  pretence  is  there  to  add  anything  to 
the  art  after  this  \  Who  in  the  presence  of  such  glorious  works  does 
not  wiih  to  shrink  into  himself,  or  to  live  only  for  them  \     Is  it  not  a 
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profaoadoD  to  think  he  can  hope  to  do  any  thing  like  them  ?  And 
who,  having  once  eeen,  can  Uiiok  with  common  padeoce  oi  with 
zealous  enthuriasm  of  dung  aught  but  treading  in  their  footstep*? 
If  the  artist  has  a  genius  and  turn  of  mind  at  all  similar,  they  baulk 
and  damp  him  by  their  iraposiog  stately  height :  if  his  talent  lies  in  a 
different  and  humbler  walk,  they  divert  and  unsettle  his  mind.  If  he 
it  contented  to  look  on  and  admire,  a  vague  and  unattainable  idea  of 
excellence  floats  before  his  tmaginatioo,  and  tantalises  him  with 
equally  vain  hopes  and  wishes.  If  he  copies,  he  becomes  a  mechanic ; 
and  besides,  runs  another  risk.  He  finds  he  can  with  ease  produce 
in  three  days  an  incomparably  finer  effect  than  he  could  do  with  all 
his  efforts,  and  after  any  length  of  time,  in  working  without  assistaoce. 
He  is  therefore  disheartened  and  put  out  of  countenance,  and  returns 
with  reluctance  to  original  composition :  for  where  is  the  sense  of 
taking  ten  times  the  pains  and  undergoing  ten  times  the  anxiety  to 

reduce  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the  effect !  When  I  was  young, 
made  one  or  two  studies  of  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in 
the  manner  of  Rembrandt  with  great  care  and  (as  it  was  thought) 
with  some  success.  But  after  I  had  once  copied  some  of  Titian's 
portraits  in  the  Louvre,  my  ambition  took  a  higher  flight.  Nothing 
would  serve  my  turn  but  heads  like  Titian — Titian  expressions,  Tidan 
complexions,  Titian  dresses ;  and  as  I  could  not  find  these  where  I 
was,  after  one  or  two  abortive  attempts  to  engraft  Italian  art  oa 
English  nature,  I  flung  away  my  pencil  in  disgust  and  despair. 
Otherwise  I  might  have  done  as  well  as  others,  I  dare  say,  but  from 
a  denre  to  do  too  well.  I  did  not  consider  that  Nature  is  always  the 
great  thing,  or  that '  Pan  is  a  god,  Apollo  is  no  more !  '—Nor  is  the 
student  repelled  and  staggered  in  his  progress  only  by  the  degree  of 
excellence,  but  distracted  and  puzzled  by  the  variety  of  mcompatible 
claims  upon  his  ingenuous  and  sincere  enthusiasm.  While  any  one 
attends  to  what  circumstances  bring  in  his  way,  or  keeps  in  the  path 
that  is  prompted  by  his  own  genius  (euch  as  it  may  be),  he  stands  a 
fair  chance,  by  directing  all  his  efforts  to  one  point,  to  compass  the 
utmost  object  of  his  ambition.  But  what  likelihood  is  there  of  this 
from  the  moment  that  all  the  great  schools,  and  all  the  most  precious 
rbef-J'auvrei  of  art,  at  once  unveil  their  diversified  attractions  to  his 
astonished  sight  i  What  Protestant,  for  instance,  can  be  properly 
and  permanently  imbued  with  the  fervent  devotion  or  saint-!ike  purity 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  or  hope  to  transfer  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
pageantry  of  that  detested  superstition  to  his  own  canvass,  with  real 
feeling  and  rm  amorei  What  modem  can  enter  fiilly  into  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  Greek  mythology,  or  rival  the  symmetry  of  its  naked 
forms?  What  single  iodividtial  will  presume  to  onite  'the  colouring 
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of  Titian,  the  drawing  of  Raphael,  the  wra  of  Guido,  the  learning  of 
PouBun,  the  purity  of  Domenichioo,  the  corrtggiaciiy  of  Correggio, 
and  the  grand  contotir  of  Michael  Angelo,'  in  the  same  compoution  ? 
Yet  thoK  who  are  familiar  with  all  these  different  styles  and  their 
excellences,  require  them  alL  Mere  originality  will  not  niflicei  it  is 
quaint  and  Gothic — common-place  perfection  is  still  more  intolerable, 
it  is  insipid  and  mechanical.  Modem  Art  is  indeed  like  the  fabled 
Sphinx,  that  imposes  impossible  tasks  on  her  votaries,  and  as  she 
claspB  them  to  her  bosom  pierces  them  to  the  heart.  Let  a  man  have 
a  turn  and  taste  for  landscape,  she  whispers  him  that  nothing  is  truly 
iniereating  hut  the  human  face :  if  he  makes  a  successful  dehil  in 
portrait,  he  soon  (under  the  same  auspices)  aspires  to  history;  but  if 
painting  in  its  highest  walks  seems  within  his  reach,  she  then  plays 
off  the  solid  forms  and  shining  surfaces  of  sculpture  before  his  eyes, 
urging  him  to  combine  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  Antique  with 
Caoova's  polished  elegance  ;  or  he  is  haunted  with  the  majestic  effects 
and  scientiiic  rules  of  architecture,  and  ruined  temples  and  broken 
fragments  nod  in  his  bewildered  imagination  I  What  is  to  be  done  in 
this  case !  What  generally  is  done — Nothing.  Amidst  so  many 
pretensions,  how  is  choice  possible !  Or  where  all  are  equally  objects 
of  taste  and  knowledge,  how  rest  satisfied  without  giving  some  proofs 
of  our  practical  proficiency  in  all  i  To  mould  a  clay-figure  that  if 
finished  might  surpass  the  Venus  i  to  make  a  pen-and-ink  drawing 
after  a  splendid  piece  of  colouring  by  Titian  ;  to  give  the  picturesque 
effect  of  the  arch  of  some  ancient  aqueduct  as  seen  by  moonlight ; 
some  such  meagre  abstractions  and  flimsy  refinements  in  art  are  among 
the  jpoSa  ofima  and  patch-work  trophies  offered  to  the  presiding 
Goddess  of  spleen,  idleness,  and  affectation ! — 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unpropitious  to  '  the  high  endeavour 
and  the  glad  success,'  than  the  whole  aspect  and  character  of  ancient 
Rome,  both  what  remains  as  well  as  what  is  lost  of  it.  Is  this  the 
Eternal  City?  Is  this  she  that  (amazoo  or  votaress)  was  twice 
mistress  of  the  world?  Is  this  the  country  of  the  Sctplos,  the 
Cincinnati  and  the  Gracchi,  of  Cato  and  of  Brutus,  of  Pompey  and 
of  Sylla,  it  this  the  Capitol  where  Julius  Cxser  fell,  where  Cicero 
thundered  against  Cauline,  the  scene  of  combats  and  of  triumphs,  and 
through  whose  gates  kings  and  nations  were  led  captive  by  the  side 
of  their  conquerors'  chariot-wheels  i  All  is  vanished.  The  names 
alone  remain  to  haunt  the  memory :  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead 
mock  us,  as  we  pass.  The  genius  of  Antiquity  bestrides  the  place 
like  a  Colossus.  Ruin  here  siu  on  her  pedestal  of  pride,  and  reads  a 
mortifying  lecture  to  human  vanity.  We  see  all  that  ages,  nationB, 
a  (objected  world  consinred  to  build  up  to  magnificence,  overthrown 
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or  badcniDg  fan  into  decay;  empire,  reli^oiii  freedoin,  Gods  and 
men  trampled  in  the  duM  or  cootigoed  to  the  repeat  of  latting 
oblivion  or  of  shadowy  reoown ;  and  what  are  we  that  in  this  mighty 
wreck  we  should  think  of  cultivatiDg  our  petty  talents  and  advancing 
out  individual  preteoeioos  i  Rome  is  the  very  tomb  of  ancient  great- 
neat,  the  grave  of  modern  presumption.  The  mere  consciouBnesa  of 
the  presence  in  which  we  stand  ought  to  abash  and  overawe  our 
pragmatical  self^onceit.  Men  here  seem  no  better  than  insects 
crawling  about :  everything  has  a  Lilliputian  and  insignificant  appear- 
ance. Our  big  projects,  our  bloated  egotism,  shrink  up  within  the 
enormoui  shadow  of  transitory  power  and  splendour  :  the  sinews  of 
desire  relax  and  moulder  away,  and  the  fever  of  youthful  ambition  is 
turned  into  a  cold  ague-fit.  There  it  a  languor  in  the  air ;  and  the 
contagion  of  littlest  apathy  infects  the  hopet  that  are  yet  unborn. — As 
to  what  remains  of  actual  power  and  spiritual  authority,  Hobbes  taid 
well,  that  *  Popery  wat  the  ghoat  of  the  Roman  Empire,  sitting  upon 
the  ruins  of  Rome.'  The  only  flourishing  thing  in  Rome  (and  that 
is  only  half  flourishing)  is  an  old  woman ;  and  who  would  wish  to  be 
an  old  woman  i  Greatness  here  U  greatness  in  masquerade — one 
knows  not  whether  to  ]nty  or  laugh  at  it — and  the  Cardinals'  red  legs 
peeping  out  like  the  legs  of  some  outlandish  stuffed  bird  in  a  Museum, 
excite  much  the  same  curiosity  and  tuiprise.  No  one  (no  English- 
man  at  least)  can  be  much  edified  by  the  array  of  dittinctiont,  that 
denote  a  consummation  of  art  or  weakness.  Still,  perhaps,  to  the 
idle  and  frivolous  there  may  be  something  alluring  in  this  meretricious 
mummery  and  splendour,  as  moths  are  attracted  to  the  taper't  blaze, 
aodperidi  in  it ! 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  gostiping  and  atulT  going  on  at  Rome. 
There  are  Converiatiorut,  where  the  Cardinals  go  and  admire  the  hat 
complexions  and  innocent  smiles  of  the  young  Englishwomen ;  and 
where  the  English  students  who  have  the  entree  look  at  the  former 
with  astonishment  ae  a  sort  of  non-deacripts,  and  are  not  the  leas  taken 
with  their  pretty  countrywomen  for  being  the  objects  of  attention  to 
Popish  Cardinals.  Then  come  the  tittle-tattle  of  who  and  who's 
together,  the  <]uaint  and  piquant  inter-national  gallantries,  and  the 
story  of  the  greatest  beauty  in  Rome  said  to  be  married  to  an  English  . 
gentleman — how  odd  and  at  the  tame  time  how  encouraging  !  Then 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Rome  excite  a  buzz  of  curiosity,  and  the 
English  imagination  is  always  recurring  to  and  teazed  with  that  luck- 
less quesdon  of  cUuhei-tm.  Some  a0ect  to  be  candid,  while  othere 
penitt  in  their  origmal  Uindness,  and  would  set  on  foot  a  reform  of 
the  Roman  metropolis — on  the  model  of  the  British  one !  In  short, 
there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  tampering  and  dalliance  with  subjects, 
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with  which  we  ha*e  little  acquaintaDce  and  lets  bmineu.  All  this 
paSKS  the  time,  and  relicTes  the  mind  either  aiter  the  fatigue  or  in 
the  abaeDce  of  more  Miioua  (tody,  Tbea  there  is  to  be  an  Academjr 
Meeting  at  night,  and  a  debate  ii  to  take  place  whether  the  Academy 
ought  not  to  have  a  President,  and  if  so,  whether  the  President  of 
the  Academy  at  Rome  ought  not  (out  of  re«pect^  to  be  a  Royal 
Academician,  thus  extending  the  links  in  the  chain  of  professional 
intrigne  and  cabal  firom  one  side  of  the  Continent  to  the  other.  A 
speech  is  accordingly  to  be  made,  a  motion  seconded,  which  re<]uicea 
time  and  preparation— or  a  sudden  thought  strikes  the  more  raw  and 
heedless  adventurer,  bat  is  lost  for  want  of  words  to  expresi  it — yox 
JauaBoj  hsiit,  and  the  cast  of  the  Theseus  looks  dull  and  lumpish  as  the 
disappointed  candidate  for  popular  applause  surveys  it  by  the  light  of 
his  Ump  in  retiring  to  bis  chamber,  Sedet  mftlix  Thttau,  ice.  So 
the  next  day  Gibbon  is  bought  and  studied  with  great  avidity  to  give 
him  a  command  of  tropes  and  figures  at  their  next  meeting.  The 
arrival  of  tome  new  lord  or  squire  of  high  degree  or  clerical  virtuoso 
is  announced,  and  a  cabal  immediately  commences,  who  is  to  share 
hie  patronage,  who  is  to  guide  his  taste,  who  is  to  show  him  the  lunu, 
who  ia  to  pasquinade,  epigrammatise  or  caricature  him,  and  fix  his 
pretensions  to  taste  and  liberality  as  culminating  from  the  zenith 
or  sunk  below  zero.  Everything  here  is  transparent  and  matter  of 
instant  notoriety :  nothing  can  be  done  in  a  comer.  The  English 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  from  their  being  in  a  foreign 
country  are  objects  of  importance  to  one  another  as  well  as  of  curiosity 
to  the  natives.  All  ranks  and  classes  are  blended  together  for  mtttual 
attack  or  defence.  The  patron  sinks  into  the  companion ;  tbt  protege 
plays  off  the  great  man  upon  occasion.  Indeed  the  grand  airs  and 
haughty  reserve  of  English  manners  are  a  little  ridiculous  and  out  of 
place  at  Rome.  You  are  glad  to  meet  with  any  one  who  will  bestow 
his  compassitm  and  '  his  tediousness '  upon  you.  You  want  tome 
shelter  from  the  insolence  and  indilTerence  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
are  very  much  calculated  to  repel  the  fiielings,  and  throw  yon  liack 
on  your  resources  in  common  humanity  or  the  partiality  of  your 
fellow-countrymen.  Nor  is  this  the  least  inconvenience  of  a  stranger's 
residence  at  Rome.  You  have  to  squabble  with  every  one  about  yon 
to  prevent  bang  cheated,  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  in  order  to  live,  to 
keep  your  hands  aitd  your  tongue  within  strict  bounds,  for  fear  of 
being  sdlettoed,  or  thrown  into  the  Tower  of  St.  AngelO)  or  remanded 
home.  You  have  much  to  do  to  avoid  the  contempt  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  if  von  fancy  you  can  ingratiate  yourself  with  them  and  play  off 
lit  omiiMt,  you  have  a  still  more  chamung  pursuit  and  bait  fof  vanity 
and  idleness.     You  must  nm  the  gauntlet  of  sarcastic  words  or  looks 
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(or  a  whole  street,  of  bughter  or  want  of  comprehCDMOi]  in  reply  to 
all  the  quetdooa  yon  atk ;  or  if  a  pretty  black-browed  girl  puts  on  a 
gracioue  aspect,  and  seems  to  iiiterest  herself  in  your  perplexity,  you 
think,  yourself  in  high  lack,  and  well  repaid  for  a  thousand  aoroats. 
A  smile  from  a  Roman  beauty  must  be  well  nigh  fatal  to  many  an 
Eoglish  student  at  Rome.  Id  short,  while  abroad,  and  while  our 
self-love  is  contioually  coming  into  collision  with  that  of  others,  and 
neither  knows  what  to  make  of  the  other,  we  are  necessarily  thinking 
of  ourselves  and  of  them,  and  in  no  pleasant  or  profitable  way.  Every 
thing  is  strange  and  new  ;  we  seem  beginning  life  over  again,  and  feel 
like  children  or  rustics.  We  have  not  learned  the  alphabet  of  civiliza- 
tion and  humanity  :  how,  then,  should  we  aspire  to  the  height  of  Art? 
We  are  taken  up  with  ourselves  as  English  travellers  and  English 
students,  when  we  should  be  thinking  of  something  else.  All  the 
petty  intrigue,  vexation,  and  tracaiterie  of  ordinary  dealings,  should 
be  t»nished  as  much  as  possible  from  the  mind  of  the  student,  who 
re<]uires  to  have  his  whofe  time  and  faculties  to  himself;  all  ordinary 
matters  should  go  on  mechanically  of  themselves,  without  giving  him 
a  moment's  uneasiness  or  interruption  ;  but  here  they  are  forced  upon 
him  with  tenfold  sharpness  and  fre<]uency,  hurting  his  temper  and 
hindering  his  time.  Instead  of '  tearing  from  his  memory  all  trivial, 
fond  records,'  that  he  may  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  Art,  and 
that  *  her  commandment  ail  aloue  may  live  within  the  book  and 
volume  of  his  brain,  unmixed  with  baser  matter,'  he  is  never  free 
from  the  most  pitiful  annoyances — they  follow  him  into  the  country, 
sit  down  with  him  at  home,  meet  him  in  the  street,  take  him  by  the 
button,  whisper  in  his  ear,  prevent  his  sleeping,  waken  him  before  the 
dawn,  and  plague  him  out  of  his  very  life,  making  it  resemble  a  rest- 
less dream  or  an  ill-written  romance.  Under  such  disadvantages, 
should  an  artist  do  anything,  the  Academy  which  has  s«it  him  out 
should  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  him  back  again;  for  there  is 
nothing  that  may  not  be  expected  from  an  English  student  at  Rome 
who  has  not  become  an  idler,  a  pelli-tneatre,  and  a  busy-body !  Or  if 
he  is  still  unwilling  to  quit  classic  ground,  is  chained  by  the  sofr 
fetters  of  the  climate  or  of  a  fair  face,  or  likes  to  see  the  mornbg 
mist  rise  from  the  Marshes  of  the  Campagna  and  circle  round  the 
Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  that  to  sever  him  from  these  would  be  to 
sever  soul  from  body,  let  him  go  to  Gensano,  stop  there  for  five  years, 
visiting  Rome  only  at  intervals,  wander  by  Albano's  gleaming  lake 
and  wizard  grottoes,  make  studies  of  the  heads  ai>d  dresses  o(  the 
peasant-girls  in  the  neighbourhood,  those  Goddetses  of  health  and 
good-temper,  embody  them  to  the  lifi:,  and  show  (as  the  result)  what 
the  world  never  saw  before ! 
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Objects  of  the  Article. — In  the  Encyebpadia  there  »  lome 
account,  under  the  head  Arts,  of  the  general  theory  and  history  of 
the  Fhe  Artt,  iocloding  Poetry,  Elo4]uence,  Painting,  Statuary,  and 
Architecture.  The  term,  in  its  widest  application,  would  alto 
embrace  Muiic,  Dancing,  Theatrical  Exhibition ;  and  id  general, 
all  thote  arte,  in  which  the  power*  of  imitation  or  invention  ate 
exerted,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  pleasure,  by  the 
immediate  imprewion  which  they  make  on  the  mind.  The  phrase 
baa  of  late,  we  think,  been  restricted  to  a  narrower  and  more 
technical  signification ;  namely,  to  Painting,  Sculpture,  Engraving, 
and  Architecture,  which  appeal  to  the  eye  as  the  medium  of  pleasure  j 
and  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  two  first  of  thete  arts.  In  the 
present  article,  we  shall  adopt  this  limited  sense  of  the  term ; 
and  shall  endeavour  to  develope  the  principles  upon  which  the  great 
Masters  have  proceeded,  aod  alto  to  tnc|uire,  in  a  more  particnlar 
manner,  into  the  state  and  probable  advancement  of  these  arts  in  this 
Country. 

Ruling  Principle  of  the  Fike  Arts, — The  great  wwkt  of  art, 
at  present  extant,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  models  of  per- 
fection in  their  several  kinds,  are  the  Greek  ttatues — the  pictures  of 
the  celebrated  Italian  Masters — those  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools — to  which  we  may  add  the  comic  productions  of  our  own 
countryman,  Hogarth.  These  ail  stand  unrivalled  in  the  history 
of  art;  and  they  owe  their  pre-eminence  and  peifection  to  one 
and  the  tame  principle, — the  immetHali  imilalioa  of  nature.  This 
principle  predominated  equally  in  the  classical  forms  of  the  antique, 
and  in  the  grotesque  figures  of  Hogarth ;  the  perfection  of  art  in 
each  arose  from  the  truth  and  identity  of  the  imitation  with  Che 
reality;  the  difference  was  in  the  subjects;  there  was  none  in  the 
mode  of  imitation.  Yet  the  advocates  for  the  ideal  lytiem  of  art 
would  persuade  their  disciples,  that  the  difference  between  Hogarth 
and  the  antique  does  not  consist  in  the  different  forms  of  nature  which 
they  imitated,  but  in  this,  that  the  one  is  like,  and  the  other  unlike 
nature.  This  is  an  error,  the  most  detrimental,  perhaps,  of  all  others, 
both  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  art.  As,  however,  the  prejudice 
is  very  strong  and  general,  and  supported  by  the  higheit  authority,  it 
will  he  necessary  to  go  somewhat  elaborately  into  the  question  in 
order  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  other  side. 

What  hat  given  rise  to  the  common  notion  of  the  idealf  at  some-    < 
thing  quite  distinct  from  actual  nature,  is  probably  tbe  perfection  of 
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the  Greek  ttatuei.  Not  leeing  amoag  onTBehei  aoy  thing  to 
coTTeapoad  in  beauty  and  grandeur,  either  with  the  features  or  form 
of  the  limbs  in  these  exquisite  renuics  of  antiquity,  it  wa«  an  obTioos, 
but  a  superficial  conclusion,  that  they  must  have  been  created  from 
the  idea  existing  in  the  artist's  mind,  and  could  not  have  been  copied 
from  anything  existing  in  nature.  The  contrary,  however,  is  the 
hct.  The  general  form,  both  of  the  face  and  figure,  which  we 
obeerre  in  the  old  statues,  is  not  an  ideal  abstraction,  is  not  a  fanciful 
invention  of  the  sculptor,  but  u  as  completely  local  and  national 
(though  it  happens  to  be  more  beautiful)  as  the  figures  on  a  Chinete 
screen,  or  a  copperplate  engraving  of  a  negro  chieftain  in  a  book  of 
traTels.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  difference  of  physiognomy 
a«  well  as  of  complexion  in  diflerent  racet  of  men.  The  Greek  form 
appears  to  have  been  naturally  beautiiU,  and  they  had,  besides,  every 
advantage  of  climate,  of  dress,  of  exercise,  and  modes  of  lite  to 
improve  it.  The  artist  had  also  every  facility  afforded  him  in  the 
study  and  knowledge  of  the  human  tonn,  and  their  religions  and 
public  institutions  gave  him  every  encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  art.  All  these  causes  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  these 
ooble  productions ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  principally  to  attribute 
the  superior  symmetry  of  form  common  to  the  Greek  statues,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  superior  symmetry  of  the  modeU  in  nature,  and  b 
the  second,  to  the  more  constant  opportunities  for  studying  them.  If 
we  allow,  also,  for  the  superior  genius  of  the  people,  we  shall  not  be 
wrong ;  but  this  superiority  consisted  in  thnr  peculiar  lusceptitulity 
to  the  impressions  of  what  is  beautifiil  and  grand  in  nature.  It  may 
be  thought  an  objection  to  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  antique 
figures  of  animals,  &c.,  are  as  line,  and  proceed  on  the  same  principles 
as  their  statues  of  gods  or  men.  But  ail  that  follows  from  this  seems 
to  be,  that  their  art  had  been  perfected  in  the  study  of  the  human 
form,  the  test  and  proof  of  power  and  skill  j  and  was  then  transferred 
easily  to  the  general  imitation  of  all  other  objects,  according  to  their 
true  characters,  proportions,  and  appearances.  As  a  confirmation  of 
these  remarks,  the  antique  portraits  of  individuals  were  often  superior 
even  to  the  personifications  of  their  gods.  We  think  that  no 
unprejudiced  spectator  of  real  taste  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
preferring  the  head  of  the  Antinous,  for  example,  to  that  of  the 
Apollo.  And  in  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  most 
perfect  of  the  antiques  are  the  most  simple  i — those  which  t^iect  the 
least  action,  or  violence  of  passion ; — which  repose  the  most  on 
natural  beauty  of  form,  and  a  certain  expression  of  sweetness  and 
dignity,  that  is,  which  remain  most  nearly  m  that  state  in  which  they 
could  be  ct^ied  from  nature  without  stnuaing  the  limbs  or  features  of 
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the  iadiTidual,  or  racking  the  inveDtion  of  the  artUt.  This  tendency 
of  Greek  art  to  repose  has  indeed  been  reproached  with  iiuipidity  by 
those  who  had  not  a  true  feeling  of  beauty  and  Kotiment.  We, 
however,  prefer  these  models  of  habitual  grace  or  internal  grandeur  to 
the  violent  diBtortions  of  suffering  in  the  Laocoon,  or  even  to  the 
supercilious  ^r  of  the  Apollo.  The  Niobe,  more  than  any  other 
antique  head,  combioes  truth  and  beauty  with  deep  passion.  But 
here  the  passion  is  fixed,  intense,  habitual ; — it  is  not  a  sudden  or 
violent  gesticulation,  but  a  settled  mould  of  features;  the  grief  it 
expresses  is  such  as  might  almost  turn  the  human  countenance  itself 
into  marble  \ 

In  general,  then,  we  would  be  understood  to  maintain,  that  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  so  much  admired  in  the  Greek  statues  were  not 
a  voluntary  fiction  of  the  brain  of  the  artist,  but  existed  substantially 
in  the  forms  from  which  they  were  copied,  and  by  which  the  artist 
was  surrounded.  A  striking  authority  in  support  of  these  observa- 
tions, which  has  in  some  measure  been  lately  discovered,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Elgin  marblej,  taken  from  the  Acfopolis  at  Athens,  and 
supposed  lo  be  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Phidias.  The  process  of 
fastidious  refinement  and  indefinite  abstraction  is  certainly  not  visible 
there.  The  figures  have  all  the  ease,  the  simplicity,  and  variety,  of 
individual  nature.  Even  the  details  of  the  subordinate  parts,  the 
loose  hanging  folds  io  the  ikio,  the  veins  under  the  belly  or  on  the 
sides  of  the  horses,  more  or  less  swelled  as  the  animal  is  more  or  less 
m  action,  are  given  with  scrupulous  exactness.  This  is  true  nature 
and  true  arc.  In  a  word,  these  invaluable  remains  of  antiquity  are 
precisely  like  casts  taken  from  life.  The  ideal  is  not  the  preference 
of  that  which  exists  only  in  the  mind,  to  that  which  exists  in  nature ; 
but  the  preference  of  that  wiiich  is  fine  in  nature  to  that  which  is  less 
so.  There  is  nothing  fine  in  art  but  what  is  taken  almost  immediately, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  the  mass,  from  what  is  finer  in  nature.  Where 
there  have  been  the  finest  models  in  nature,  there  have  been  the 
finest  works  of  art. 

As  the  Greek  statues  were  copied  from  Greek  forms,  so  Raphael's 
expressions  were  taken  from  Italian  faces ;  and  we  have  heard  it 
remarked,  that  the  women  in  the  streets  at  Rome  seem  to  have  walked 
out  of  his  pictures  in  the  Vatican. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  constantly  refers  to  Raphael  as  the  highest 
example  in  modem  times  (at  least  with  one  exception)  of  the  grand 
or  ideal  style ;  and  yet  he  makes  the  essence  of  that  style  to  consist 
in  the  embodying  of  an  abstract  or  general  idea,  formed  in  the  mind 
of  the  artist  by  rejecting  the  peculiarities  of  individuals,  and  retaining 
only  what  is  common  to  the  species.     Nothing  can  be  more  incon- 
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uitent  than  the  style  of  Raphael  with  this  definitioD.  In  his 
CartooDB  and  in  his  groupea  ia  the  Vatican,  there  is  hardly  a  fac^  or 
figure  which  is  any  thiog  more  than  fine  individual  nature  finely 
disposed  and  copied.  The  late  Mr.  Barry,  who  could  not  be 
suspected  of  a  prejudice  on  thi«  side  of  the  question,  speaks  thus  of 
them  :  *'  Id  Raphael's  pictures  (at  the  Vatican)  of  the  Dufuic  of  the 
Sacraaunl,  and  the  School  of  Athcni,  one  sees  all  the  head*  to  be 
entirely  copied  from  particular  characters  in  nature,  nearly  proper  lor 
the  persons  and  situations  which  he  adapts  them  to ;  and  he  seems  to 
me  only  to  add  and  take  away  what  may  answer  his  purpose  in  little 
parts,  feature*,  &c.i  conceiving,  while  he  had  the  head  before  him, 
ideal  characters  and  expressions,  which  he  adapts  these  features  and 
peculiarities  of  face  to.  This  attention  to  the  particulars  which 
distinguish  all  the  different  faces,  persons,  and  characters,  the  one 
from  the  other,  gives  his  pictures  quite  the  verity  and  unaffected 
dignity  of  nature,  which  stamp  the  distioguiihiog  differences  betwixt 
one  man's  face  and  body  and  another's.' 

If  any  thing  is  wanting  to  the  conclusiveness  of  this  testimony,  it  is 
only  to  look  at  the  pictures  themselves;  particularly  the  MiracU  of 
ibe  Conversion,  and  the  Aiiemblj  of  Sainu,  which  are  little  else  than  a 
collection  of  divine  portraits,  in  natural  and  expressive  attitudes,  fiill 
of  the  loftiest  thought  and  feeling,  and  as  varied  as  they  are  fine.  It 
is  this  reliance  on  the  power  of  nature  which  has  produced  those 
masterpieces  by  the  prince  of  painters,  in  which  expression  is  all  in 
all  i — where  one  spirit,— that  of  truth, — pervades  every  part,  txings 
down  Heaven  to  Earth,  mingles  Cardinals  and  Popes  with  Angels  and 
Apostles, — and  yet  blends  and  hannoiuzes  the  whole  by  the  true 
touches  and  intense  feeling  of  what  is  beautifiil  and  grand  in  nature. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Sir  Joshua,  when  he  first  saw  Raphael's  pictures 
in  the  Vatican,  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  great  excellence  in  them, 
if  he  was  looking  out  for  hii  theory  of  the  i£aI,~oi  neutral  character 
and  middle  forms. 

There  is  more  an  appearance  of  abstract  grandeur  of  form  in 
Michael  Angelo.  He  has  followed  up,  has  enforced,  and  expanded, 
as  it  were,  a  preconceived  idea,  till  he  sometimes  seems  to  tread  on 
the  verge  of  caricature.  His  forms,  however,  are  not  mddh,  but 
exfremt  forms,  massy,  gigantic,  supernatural.  They  convey  the  idea 
of  the  greatest  size  and  strength  in  the  figure,  and  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  figure.  Every  muscle  is  swollen  and  turgid.  This  tendency  to 
exaggeration  would  have  been  avoided,  if  Michael  Angelo  bad 
recurred  more  constantly  to  nature,  and  had  proceeded  less  on  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body ;  for  science 
gives  only  the  positive  form  of  the  different  parts,  which  the  iroagina- 
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tioD  may  afterwardi  magnify,  as  it  pleaus,  but  it  it  nature  alone 
which  combines  them  with  perfect  truth  and  delicacy,  in  aU  the 
Tarieties  of  motion  and  expreision.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  can  refer, 
in  illustration  of  our  doctrine,  to  the  admirable  fragment  of  the 
Theseus  at  Lord  Elgin's,  which  shows  the  possibility  of  unitiog  the 
grand  and  natural  style  in  the  highest  degree.  The  form  of  the 
limbs,  as  affected  by  pressure  or  action,  and  the  general  sway  of  tfae 
body,  are  preserved  with  the  most  consummate  masteiy.  We  should 
prefer  this  statue  as  a  model  for  forming  the  style  of  the  student  to 
the  Apollo,  which  strikes  us  as  having  something  of  a  theatrical 
appearance,  or  to  the  Hercules,  in  which  there  is  an  ostentatious  and 
over-laboured  display  of  anatomy.  This  last  figure  is  to  overloaded 
with  sinews,  that  it  has  been  suggested  as  a  doubt,  whether,  if  life 
could  be  put  into  it,  it  would  be  able  to  move.  Grandeur  of  con- 
ception, truth  of  nature,  and  purity  of  taste,  seem  to  have  been  at 
their  height  when  the  masterpieces  which  adorned  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens,  of  which  we  have  only  these  imperfect  fragments, 
were  produced.  Compared  with  these,  the  later  Greek  statues 
display  a  more  elaborate  workmanship,  more  of  the  artifices  of  style. 
The  several  parts  are  more  uniformly  balanced,  made  more  to  tally 
like  modem  periods :  each  muscle  is  more  equally  brought  out,  and 
more  highly  finished  as  a  part,  but  not  with  the  same  subordination  of 
each  part  to  the  whole.  If  some  of  these  wonderful  productions  have 
a  foult,  it  is  the  want  of  that  entire  and  naked  simplicity  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  Elgin  marilei. 

Works  of  the  Grecian  and  Italian  Artists. — Having  spokeu 
here  of  the  Greek  statues,  and  of  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  as  far  ae  relates  to  the  imitation  of  nature,  we  shall 
attempt  to  point  out,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  as  concisely 
as  possible,  what  we  conceive  to  be  their  general  and  characteristic 
excellences.  The  ancients  excelled  in  beauty  of  form ;  Michael 
Angelo  in  grandeur  of  conception  ;  Raphael  in  expression.  In 
Raphael's  faces,  particularly  his  women,  the  expression  is  very 
superior  to  the  form  ;  in  the  ancient  statues  the  form  is  the  principal 
thing.  The  interest  which  the  latter  exdte,  is  in  a  manner  external } 
it  depends  on  a  certaiu  grace  and  lightness  of  appearance,  joined  with 
exquisite  symmetry  aud  refined  susceptibility  to  voluptuous  emotions  ; 
but  there  is  in  general  a  want  of  pathos.  In  their  looks,  we  do  not 
read  the  workings  of  the  heart ;  by  their  beauty  they  seem  raised 
above  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  by  their  beauty  they  are  deified. 
The  pathos  which  they  exhibit  is  rather  that  of  preaeut  and  physical 
distress,  than  of  deep  internal  sentiment.  What  has  been  remarked 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  also  true  of  Raphael,  that  there  is  an  angelic 
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sweemew  and  tendemcM  in  his  tkces,  in  whicli  human  frailty  and 
patsioD  are  piiri6ed  by  the  sanctity  of  rcligioo.  The  ancient  Katuet 
are  finer  object*  for  the  eye  to  cODtempIate ;  they  repreaent  a  more 
perfect  race  of  physical  beings,  but  we  have  little  sympathy  with  them. 
In  Raphael,  all  our  naturaJ  seosibilides  are  heightened  and  refined  by 
the  sentiments  of  faith  and  hope,  pointing  mysteriously  to  the  interests 
of  another  world.  The  same  inteosity  of  passion  appears  also  to 
dbtioguiih  Raphael  from  Michael  Angelo,  Michael  Angelo'a  forms 
are  grander,  but  they  are  not  so  informed  with  expression.  Raphael'i, 
however  ordinary  in  themselves,  are  full  of  expression,  '  even  to  o'er- 
flowing  J '  every  nerve  and  muBcle  is  impregnated  with  feeling, — 
bursting  with  meaning.  In  Michael  Angelo,  on  the  contrary,  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind  appear  superior  to  any  events  that  can 
happen  to  them }  the  capacity  of  thought  and  feeling  is  never  fidl, 
never  strained  or  tasked  to  the  extremity  of  what  it  will  bear.  All 
is  in  a  lofty  repose  and  solitary  grandeur,  which  no  human  interest 
can  shake  or  disturb.  It  has  been  said  that  Michael  Angelo  painted 
man,  and  Raphael  men ;  that  the  one  was  an  epic,  the  other  a  dramatic 
painter.  But  the  distinction  we  have  stated  is,  perhaps,  truer  and 
more  intelligible,  vhc.  that  the  one  gave  greater  dignity  of  form,  and 
the  other  greater  force  and  refinement  of  expression.  Michael 
Angelo,  in  fact,  borrowed  his  style  from  sculpture.  He  represented, 
in  general,  only  smgle  figures  (with  subordinate  accompaniments), 
and  had  not  to  express  the  cooflicting  actions  and  passions  of  a 
multitude  of  persons.  It  is  therefore  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  his 
compositiooa  are  not  dramatic.  He  is  much  more  picturesque  than 
Raphael.  T^e  whole  figure  of  his  Jeremah  droops  and  hangs  down 
like  a  majestic  tree  surcharged  with  showers.  Hts  drawing  of  the 
human  form  has  the  characteristic  freedom  and  boldness  of  Titian's 
landscapes. 

After  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  there  is  do  doubt  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Correggio,  are  the  two  painters,  in  modem 
times,  who  hare  carried  historical  expression  to  the  highest  ideal 
perfection ;  and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  their  heads  are  carefiilly 
copied  from  faces  and  expressions  in  nature.  Leonardo  excelled 
principally  in  his  women  and  children.  We  find,  in  his  female  head*, 
a  peculiar  charm  of  expression  ;  a  character  of  natural  sweetness  and 
tender  playfilness,  mixed  up  with  the  pride  of  conscious  intellect,  and 
the  gracefiil  reserve  of  personal  dignity.  He  blends  purity  with 
voluptuousness ;  and  the  expression  of  hit  women  is  equally  charac- 
teristic of  *  the  mistress  or  the  saint.'  His  pictures  are  worked  up  to 
the  height  of  the  idea  he  had  concnved,  with  an  elaborate  felicity ; 
but  this  idea  was  evidently  first  suggested,  and  afterwards  religiously 
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coropared  with  nature.  This  was  hie  excellence.  Hit  fault  u,  that 
hiB  ityle  of  execution  ie  too  mathematical ;  that  ia,  hie  peocil  doca  not 
follow  the  graceful  variety  of  the  detaili  of  objects,  but  subatitutes 
certain  refined  gradationa,  both  of  fonn  and  colour,  producing  equal 
changes  Jo  eaual  distance*,  with  a  mechanical  uniformity.  Leonardo 
waa  a  man  of  profound  learning  aa  well  at  geniua,  and  perhaps  trans- 
ferred too  much  of  the  formality  of  science  to  his  &vounte  art. 

The  masterpieces  of  Correg^o  have  the  same  identity  with  nature, 
the  same  stamp  of  truth.  He  has  indeed  given  to  bis  pictures  the 
utmost  softness  and  refinement  of  outline  and  expression ;  but  this  ' 
idea,  at  which  he  constantly  aimed,  is  filled  up  with  all  the  details  and 
Tarieties  which  such  heads  would  hare  in  nature.  So  far  from  any 
thing  like  a  naked  abstract  idea,  or  middle  form,  the  indiviiiuaStf  ofl 
his  faces  has  something  peculiar  in  it,  even  approaching  the  gtotcs(]ue.  1 
He  has  endeavoured  to  impress  habitually  on  the  countenance,  those  t 
undulating  outlines  which  rapture  or  tenderness  leave  there,  and  has  | 
chosen  for  this  purpose  those  forms  and  proportions  which  most 
obviously  assisted  his  deaign. 

As  to  the  colouring  of  Correggio,  it  is  nature  itself.  Not  only  the 
general  tone  is  perfectly  true,  but  every  speck  and  particle  is  varied 
in  colour,  is  relief,  in  texture,  with  a  caie,  a  felicity,  and  an  effect, 
which  is  almost  magical.  His  light  and  shade  are  equally  admirable. 
No  one  else,  perhaps,  ever  gave  the  same  harmony  and  roundness  to 
his  compositions.  So  true  are  bis  shadows, — equally  free  from 
coldnest,  opacity,  or  false  glare; — so  clear,  so  broken,  so  airy,  and 
yet  so  deep,  that  if  you  hold  your  hand  so  as  to  cast  a  shadow  on  any 
part  of  the  flesh  which  is  in  the  light,  this  part,  so  shaded,  will 
present  exactly  the  same  appearance  which  the  painter  has  given  to 
the  shadowed  part  of  the  picture.  Correggio,  indeed,  possessed  a 
greater  variety  of  excellences  in  the  different  departments  of  his  art, 
than  any  other  painter  ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  impression 
which  his  pictures  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  common  spectator,  is 
monotonous  and  comparatively  feeble.  His  style  is  in  some  degree 
mannered  and  confined.  For  instance,  he  is  without  the  force, 
passion,  and  grandeur  of  Raphael,  who,  however,  possessed  his 
softness  of  expression,  but  of  expression  only  ;  and  in  colour,  in  light 
and  shade,  and  other  qualities,  was  quite  inferior  to  Correggio.  We 
may,  perhaps,  solve  this  apparent  contradiction  by  saying,  that  he 
applied  the  power  of  his  mind  to  a  greater  variety  of  objects  than 
others ;  but  that  this  power  was  still  of  the  same  character ;  consisting 
in  a  certain  exquisite  sense  of  the  harmonious,  the  soft  and  gracefiil  in 
form,  colour,  and  sentiment,  but  with  a  deficiency  of  strength,  and  a 
tendency  to  effeminacy  in  all  these. 
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After  the  oames  of  Raphael  aod  Correggio,  we  shall  meotioD  that 
of  Guido,  wboK  female  iacei  are  exceedui^y  beautiful  and  ideal,  but 
altogether  commonplace  and  vapd,  compared  with  those  of  Raphael 
or  Correggio;  and  they  are  m,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  the 
geaeral  idea  they  convey  is  not  enriched  and  ttrengthened  by  an 
intense  contemplation  of  nature.  For  the  same  reason,  we  can 
coDceive  oothiog  more  unlike  the  antique  than  the  figures  of  Nicholas 
Poussin,  except  as  to  the  preeerTation  of  the  costume ;  and  it  a 
perhaps  chiefly  owing  to  the  hatuc  of  studying  his  art  at  second-hand, 
or  by  means  of  scientific  rules,  that  the  great  merits  of  that  able 
painter,  whose  understanding  and  genius  are  uncjuestionable,  are 
confined  to  his  choice  of  subjects  for  his  pictures,  and  his  manner  of 
telling  the  story.  His  landscapes,  which  he  probably  cook  from 
nature,  are  superior  as  paintings  to  his  historical  jHcces.  The  faces  of 
Poussin  want  natural  expression,  as  his  figures  want  grace ;  but  the 
back-grounds  of  his  historical  compositions  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
In  his  plague  of  Athens,  the  very  buildings  seem  stilT  with  horror. 
His  giants,  seated  on  the  top  of  their  fabled  mountains,  and  playing 
on  their  Pan's  fripes,  are  as  familiar  and  natural  as  if  they  were  the 
ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  scene.  The  finest  of  his  landscapes  is  his 
picture  of  the  Deluge.  The  sua  is  just  seen,  wan  and  drooping  in  his 
course.  The  sky  is  bowed  down  with  a  weight  of  waters,  and  Heaven 
and  earth  seem  mingling  together. 

Titian  is  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  school.  He  is  the  first  of  all 
colourists.  In  delicacy  and  purity  Correggio  is  equal  to  him,  but  his 
colouring  has  not  the  same  warmth  and  gusto  in  it.  Titian's  flesh- 
colour  partakes  of  the  glowing  nature  of  the  climate,  and  of  the 
luxuriousness  of  the  manners  of  his  country.  He  represents  objects 
not  through  a  merely  lucid  medium,  but  as  if  tinged  with  a  golden 
light.  Yet  it  is  wondertiil  in  how  low  a  tone  of  local  colouring  his 
pictures  are  painted, — how  rigidly  his  means  are  husbanded.  Hit 
most  gorgeous  effects  are  produced,  not  less  by  keeping  down,  than  by 
heightening  his  colours;  the  fineness  of  his  gradations  adds  to  their 
variety  and  force  j  and,  with  him,  truth  is  the  same  thing  as  splendour. 
Every  thing  is  done  by  the  sevnity  of  his  eye,  by  the  patience  of  his 
touch.  He  is  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  nature,  by  never  hnrrybg  on 
before  her;  and  as  he  forms  the  broadest  masses  out  of  innumerable 
varying  parts  and  minute  strokes  of  the  pencil,  so  he  unites  and 
harmonises  the  strongest  contrasts  by  the  most  imperceptible 
transitions.  Every  distinction  is  relieved  and  broken  by  some  other 
intermediate  distinction,  like  half  notes  in  music ;  and  yet  all  thii 
accumulation  of  endless  variety  is  so  managed,  as  only  to  produce  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  nature ;  so  that  to  a  common  eye  there  is  nothbg 
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extraoidiDary  in  Kis  pictures,  aoy  more  than  in  oature  !uelf.  It  is, 
we  belicTC,  owiog  to  what  has  been  here  stated)  that  Titian  is,  of  all 
paiDlers,  at  once  the  easiest  and  the  most  difficult  to  copy.  He  Is 
the  most  difficult  to  copy  perfectly,  for  the  artifice  of  his  colouring 
and  execution  is  bid  in  its  apparent  simplicity ;  and  yet  the  knowledge 
of  nature,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  forms  and  masses  in  his  pictures, 
is  so  masterly,  that  any  copy  made  from  them,  even  the  rudest  out- 
line or  sketch,  can  hardly  fsil  to  have  a  look  of  high  art.  Because 
he  was  the  greatest  colourist  in  the  world,  this,  which  was  his  most 
prominent,  has,  for  shortness,  been  considered  as  his  only  excellence ;  ^ 
and  he  has  been  said  to  have  been  ignorant  of  drawing.  What  he 
was,  generally  speaking,  deficient  in,  was  invention  or  composition, 
though  even  this  appears  to  have  been  more  irom  habit  than  want  of 
power ;  but  his  drawing  of  actual  forms,  where  they  were  not  to  be 
put  into  momentary  action,  or  adapted  to  a  particular  expression,  was 
as  fine  as  possible.  His  drawing  of  the  forms  of  inanimate  objects  is 
unrivalled.  His  trees  have  a  marked  character  and  physiognomy  of 
their  own,  and  exhibit  an  appearance  of  strength  or  flexibility,  solidity 
or  lightness,  as  if  they  were  endued  with  conscious  power  and  purpose. 
Character  was  another  excellence  which  Titian  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  is  scarcely  speaking  too  highly  of  his  portraits  to 
say,  that  they  have  as  much  expression,  that  is,  convey  as  fine  an  idea 
of  intellect  and  feeling,  as  the  historical  heads  of  Raphael.  The 
chief  difference  appears  to  be,  that  the  expression  in  Raphael  is  more 
imaginary  and  contemplative,  and  in  Titian  more  personal  and  con- 
stitution^. The  heads  of  tbe  one  seem  thinking  more  of  some  event 
or  subject,  those  of  the  other  to  be  thinkbg  more  of  themselves.  In 
the  portraits  of  Titian,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Italian  character  I 
always  predominates ;  there  is  a  look  of  piercing  sagacity,  of  com- 
manding intellect,  of  acute  sensibility,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
seek  for  in  any  other  portraits.  The  daring  spirit  and  irritable 
passions  of  the  age  and  country,  are  distinctly  stamped  upon  their 
countenances,  and  can  be  as  little  mistaken  as  the  costume  which  they 
wear.  The  portraits  of  Raphael,  though  full  of  profound  thought  | 
and  fiseling,  have  more  of  common  humanity  about  them.  Titian's  / 
portraits  are  the  most  historical  that  ever  were  painted;  and  they  are 
so,  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  most  consistency  of  form  and 
expression.  His  portraits  of  Hippolito  de  Medici,  and  of  a  young 
Neapolitan  nobleman,  lately  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  are  a 
stnkbg  contrast  in  this  respect.  All  the  lines  of  the  face  in  the  one, 
the  eye-brows,  the  nose,  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  the  contour  of  the 
&ce,  present  the  same  sharp  angles,  the  same  acute,  edgy,  contracted, 
violent  expression.  The  other  portrait  has  the  finest  expansion  of 
vol-  iz. :  2  B  38; 
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feature  and  outline,  and  catncja  Uk  most  exquisite  idea  pouible,  of 
mild,  tboughtfbl  aeodment.  The  coDsiitency  of  the  .expreuioD 
cooKitutea  at  great  a  charm  in  TitiaD'a  portraits,  ai  the  harmony  of 
the  colouring.  The  similarity  loraetimes  objected  to  his  bead*,  it 
partly  national,  and  partly  ariiea  from  the  class  of  perroni  whom  he 
painted.  He  painted  only  Italians;  and  in  hia  time  it  rarely 
happened,  that  any  but  peraone  of  the  highest  rank,  Senators  or 
Cardinala,  sat  for  their  picturei.  The  similatity  of  costurae  of  the 
dreu,  the  beard,  &c.  alio  adds  to  the  similari^  of  their  appearance. 
It  adds,  at  the  tame  time,  to  their  picturesque  effect ;  and  the  alteration 
in  thia  respect,  is  one  circumstance  among  others  that  has  been 
injurious,  not  to  aay  fatal,  to  modem  art.  This  observation  is  not 
confined  to  portrait ;  for  the  hired  dresses  with  which  our  historical 
painters  clodie  their  figures  sit  no  more  eanly  on  the  imagination  of 
the  artist,  than  they  do  gracefully  on  the  lay-figures  over  which  they 
are  thrown. 

Giorgioni,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoret,  and  the  Bassans,  are  the 
remaining  great  names  of  the  Venetian  school.  The  excellence  of  all 
of  them  condsted  in  the  bold,  masterly,  and  striking  imitatioit  of 
nature.  Their  want  oi  ideal  form  and  elevated  character  is,  indeed,  a 
constant  subject  of  reproach  against  them.  Giorgioni  takes  the  first 
place  among  them ;  for  he  was  in  some  measure  the  master  of 
Titian,  whereas  the  others  were  only  his  disciples.  The  Carraccis, 
Domenichino,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bologncse  school,  formed  them- 
selves on  a  principle  of  combining  the  excellence*  of  the  Roman  and 
Venetian  pUQters,  ia  which  they  for  a  while  sncceeded  to  a  con- 
siderable degree;  but  they  degenerated  and  dwindled  away  into 
absolute  inugnificance,  in  proportion  as  they  departed  from  nature,  or 
the  great  masters  who  had  coped  her,  to  mould  their  works  on 
academic  rules,  aod  the  phantoms  of  abstract  perfection. 

FuHisH  AND  Dutch  PaiH-nas. — Rubens  is  the  prince  of  the 
Flemish  painters.  Of  all  the  great  painters,  he  ia  perhaps  the 
most  artificial, — the  one  who  painted  most  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion,— and,  what  was  almost  the  inevitable  consequence,  the  most 
of  a  mannerist.  He  had  neither  the  Greek  forms  to  study  from, 
nor  the  Roman  expression,  nor  the  high  character,  picturesque 
costume,  and  sun-burnt  hues  which  the  Venetian  painters  had 
immediately  before  them.  He  took,  however,  what  circumstances 
presented  to  him, — a  fresher  and  more  blooming  tone  of  com- 
plexion, arising  from  moister  air,  and  a  colder  climate.  To  this 
he  added  the  congenial  splendour  of  reflected  lights  and  shadows 
cast  from  rich  drapery ;  and  he  made  what  amends  he  could  for  the 
want  of  expression,  by  the  richness  of  his  compositions,  and  the 
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fantastic  vanety  of  hii  allegorical  group«.  Both  his  colouring  and  hit 
drawing  were,  however,  ickal  exaggerations.  But  both  had  particular 
qualities  of  the  highest  value.  He  has  given  to  his  £esh  greater 
transparency  and  freshness  than  any  other  painter ;  and  this  excelleitce 
he  had  from  nature.     One  of  the  6nest  instances  will  be  found  in  his 


Peaaani  Family  going  lo  Market,  in  which  the  figures  have  all  the 
bloom  of  health  upon  their  countenances ;  and  the  very  air  of  the 
surrounding  landscape  strikes  sharp  and  wholesome  on  the  tense. 
Rubens  bad  another  excellence ;  he  has  preo  all  that  relates  to  the 
expression  of  motion  in  his  allegorical  Hgures,  in  his  children,  his 
animals,  even  in  his  trees,  to  a  degree  which  no  one  else  has  equalled, 
or  indeed  approached.  Hie  drawing  is  often  delicient  in  proportion, 
jn  knowledge,  and  in  elegance,  but  it  is  always  picturesque.  The 
drawing  of  N.  Pouasin,  on  the  contrary,  which  has  been  much  cried 
up,  is  merely  learned  and  anatomical :  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  measurements  of  the  human  body,  but  rery  little  feeliog 
of  the  grand,  or  beautiful,  or  striking,  in  form.  All  Rnbeot's  forms  - 
have  ease,  freedom,  and  excessive  elasticity.  In  the  grotesque  style  | 
of  hisUH'y, — as  in  the  groups  of  satyrs,  nymphs,  bacchanals,  and  1 
animals,  where  striking  contrasts  of  form  are  combined  with  e*ery  I 
kiod  of  rapid  and  irregular  mOTement,  he  has  not  a  rival.  Witness 
his  Silenus  at  Blenheim,  where  the  lines  seem  drunk  and  staggering ; 
and  his  procession  of  Cupids  riding  on  animals  at  Whitehall,  with 
that  adTenturoua  leader  of  the  infantine  crew,  who,  with  a  spear,  is 
urgbg  a  lion,  on  which  he  is  mounted,  over  the  edge  of  the  world ; 
for  beyond  we  only  see  a  precipice  of  clouds  and  sky.  Rubens'a 
power  of  expressing  motion  perhaps  arose  from  the  facility  of  his 
pencil,  and  his  habitually  trusting  a  good  deal  to  memory  and  imagina- 
tion in  his  compositions ;  for  this  quality  can  be  ^ven  in  no  other 
way.  His  portraits  are  the  least  valuable  productions  of  bis  pencil. 
His  landscapes  are  often  delightiiil,  and  appear  like  the  work  of  fairy 
hands. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Vandyke  and  Rembrandt,  the  one  the 
disciple  of  Rubens,  the  other  the  entire  founder  of  his  own  school. 
It  is  not  possible  for  two  painters  to  be  more  opposite.  The 
characteristic  merits  of  the  former  are  very  happily  summed  op  in 
a  single  line  of  a  poetical  critic,  where  he  speaks  of 

*  The  soft  precision  of  the  clear  Vandyke." 

The  general  object  of  this  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masteca,  has  been  to  show,  that  their  pre-eminence  has  constantly 
depended,  not  on  the  creation  of  a  fantastic,  abstract  excellence, 
existing  nowhere  bat  in  their  own  minds,  but  in  their  selecting  and 
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embodjriDg  lome  one  new  of  nature,  which  came  imiOMluttely  under 
their  habitual  obtervatioD,  and  which  their  particular  geoiuB  led  them 
to  itudy  and  imitate  with  success.  This  i«  certainly  the  case  mth 
Vandyke.  His  portraits,  mostly  of  English  women,  in  the  collecdon 
in  the  LouTTe,  have  a  cool  refreshing  air  about  them,  a  look  of 
simplicity  and  modesty  even  in  the  very  tone,  which  forms  a  £oe 
contrast  to  the  voluptaous  glow  and  mellow  golden  lustre  of  Titian's 
Italian  women.  There  is  a  quality  of  flesh-colour  in  Vandyke  which 
is  to  be  found  in  no  other  painter,  and  which  exactly  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  toft,  smooth,  sliding,  continuous,  delicately  varied  surface 
of  the  skin.  The  objects  in  his  pictures  have  the  least  postible 
difference  of  light  and  shade,  and  are  presented  to  the  eye  without 
pasting  through  any  indirect  medium.  It  is  this  extreme  purity  and 
silvery  clearness  of  tone,  together  with  the  facility  and  precision  of 
his  particular  forms,  and  a  certain  air  of  &shionable  elegance, 
characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  that  placet  Vandyke 
in  the  first  rank  of  portrait  painters. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  of  gcniiu  in  the  art,  it  was  Rembrandt. 
He  might  be  said  to  have  created  a  medium  of  his  own,  through 


which  he  saw  all  obiectt.  He  was  the  grossest  and  the  least  vulgar, 
that  is  to  say,  the  least  common-place  in  his  grotsness,  of  all  men. 
He  wai  the  most  downright,  the  least  fastidious  of  the  imitators  of 


nature.  He  took  any  object,  he  cared  not  what,  how  mean  soever 
in  form,  colour,  and  expresm(Hi,  and  from  the  light  and  shade  which 
he  threw  upon  it,  it  came  out  gorgeous  from  his  hands.  At  Vandyke 
made  use  of  the  smallest  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  and  painted  as 
if  in  the  open  air,  Rembrandt  used  the  most  violent  and  abrupt 
contrasts  in  thit  respect,  and  punted  his  objects  as  if  in  a  dungeon. 
His  pictures  may  be  said  to  be  'bright  with  excettive  darkness.' 
His  vision  had  acquired  a  lynx-eyed  sharpness  from  the  ardticial 
obscurity  to  which  be  had  accustomed  himself.  *  Mystery  and 
silence  bung  upon  his  pencil.'  Yet  he  could  pass  rapidly  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  and  dip  his  colours  with  equal  success  in  the 
gloom  of  night,  or  in  the  blaze  of  the  noon-day  sun.  In  surrounding 
different  objects  with  a  medium  of  imagination,  solemn  or  dazzling, 
he  was  a  true  poet;  in  all  the  rest,  he  was  a  mere  painter,  but  a 
painter  of  no  common  stamp.  The  powers  of  his  hand  were  equal 
to  those  of  his  eye  ;  and  indeed  he  could  not  have  attempted  the 
subjects  he  did,  without  an  execution  as  masterly  as  his  knowledge 
was  profound.  His  colours  are  sometimes  dropped  in  lompt  on  the 
canvas ;  at  other  times  they  are  laid  on  as  smooth  as  glass ;  and  he 
not  unfrequently  painted  with  the  handle  of  his  brush.  He  had  an 
eye  for  all  objects  as  &r  as  he  had  seen  them.     His  history  and  land- 
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scapet  are  equally  fine  id  their  way.  Hu  landscapes  we  could  look 
at  for  erer,  uiough  there  ia  Dothiog  b  them.  But  '  they  are  of  the 
earth,  earthy.'  It  Mema  as  if  he  had  dug  them  out  of  nature. 
Every  thing  is  so  true,  so  realt  m  full  of  all  the  feeiiugs  and  associa- 
tions which  the  eye  caa  suggest  to  the  other  senses,  that  we 
immediately  take  as  stroog  an  affection  to  them  as  if  they  were  our 
home — the  very  place  where  we  were  brought  up.  No  length  of 
time  could  add  to  the  imenucy  of  the  impressioD  they  convey. 
Rcmbruidt  is  the  least  classical  and  the  most  romantic  of  all  painters. 
His  Jacob's  Ladder  is  more  like  a  dream  than  any  other  picture  that 
ever  was  painted.  The  figure  of  Jacob  himself  is  thrown  in  one 
coiner  of  the  picture  like  a  bundle  of  clothes,  while  the  angels  hover 
above  the  darkness,  in  the  shape  of  ury  wings. 

It  would  be  needless  to  prove  that  the  generality  of  the  Dutch 
painters  copied  from  actual  objects.  They  have  become  almost  a 
bye-word  for  carrying  this  principle  into  its  abuse,  by  copying  every 
thing  they  saw,  and  haviog  no  choice  or  preference  of  one  thing  to 
another,  unless  that  they  preferred  that  which  was  most  obvious  and 
common.  We  forgive  them.  They  perhaps  did  better  in  faithfully 
and  skilfully  imitating  what  they  had  seen,  than  in  imagining  what 
they  had  not  seen.  Their  pictures  at  least  show,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  nature,  however  mean  or  trivial,  that  has  not  its  beauty  and  some 
interest  belonging  to  it,  if  truly  rej^esented.  We  prefer  Vangoyen'a 
views  on  the  borders  of  a  canal,  the  yellow-tofted  bank,  and  passing 
sail,  or  Ruysdael's  woods  and  aparkling  waterfalls,  to  the  most 
classical  or  epic  compoaitions  which  they  could  have  invented  out  of 
nothing ;  and  we  think  that  Teniers's  boors,  old  women,  and  children, 
arc  very  superior  to  the  little  carved  ivory  Venusea  in  the  pictures  of 
Vanderoeer ;  just  aa  we  think  Hogarth's  Marriage  a  la  Mtuir  is  better 
than  his  Sigismnnda,  or  as  Mr.  Wilkie's  Card-Players  is  better  than 
his  Al&ed.  We  should  not  assuredly  prefer  a  Dutch  Fiar  by 
Teniera  to  a  Cartoon  by  Raphael ;  but  we  suapect  we  should  prefer 
a  Dutch  Fair  by  Tentere  to  a  Cartoon  by  the  aame  master ;  or  we 
should  prefer  truth  and  nature  in  the  slmplett  dress,  to  affectation 
and  inanity  in  the  most  pompous  disguise.  Whatever  ia  genuine  in 
art  must  proceed  from  the  impulae  of  nature  and  individual  genius. 

FaENCH  AND  S?AKisK  Painters. — In  the  French  school  there  are 
but  two  names  of  high  and  eatabliabed  reputation,  N.  Pousain  and 
Claude  Lorraine.  Of  the  former  we  have  already  apoken ;  of  the 
latter  we  ahall  give  our  opinion  when  we  come  to  speak  of  our  own 
Wilaon.  We  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  names  of  Murillo  aitd  Velas- 
quez, those  admirable  Spanish  painters.  It  is  difHcult  to  characterize 
their  peculiar  excellences  as  distinct  from  those  of  tbeltalian  and  Dutch 
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ichooU.  They  may  be  uid  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the 
patntets  of  miod  and  body.  They  expreM  not  so  much  thought  and 
MDtimeDt,  nor  yet  the  mere  exterior,  aa  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  raan. 
Murillo  ■■  probably  at  the  head  of  that  cia»  of  painters  who  have 
treated  subjecu  of  common  life.  Aiter  making  the  coburt  on  the 
canvass  feel  and  think,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  make  them  breathe  and 
live.  But  there  is  in  Murillo's  pictures  of  this  kind  a  look  of  real  life, 
a  cordial  fiow  of  native  animal  spirits,  which  we  lind  nowhere  else. 
We  might  here  refer  particularly  to  his  picture  of  the  Two  Spaauh 
Btggar  Boyj,  in  the  collectiori  at  Dulwich  College,  which  cannot 
easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  ever  seen  it. 

FROCKBgs  OF  Art  ik  Bmtain. — We  come  now  to  (peak  of  the 
progress  of  art  in  our  own  Country,— of  its  present  state, — and  the 
means  proposed  for  advancing  it  to  still  higher  perfection. 

Hogarth. — We  shall  speak  &ret  of  Hogarth,  both  a<  he  is  the  firtt 
name  in  the  order  of  time  that  we  have  to  boast  of,  and  as  he  is  ^e 
greatest  comic  painter  i^any  age  or  country.  Hia  pictures  are  not 
imitations  of  still  life,  or  mere  transcripts  of  incidental  scenes  or 
cuslttms  (  but  powerful  moral  aatirea,  exposing  vice  and  folly  in  their 
most  ludicrous  pdints  of  view,  and  widi  a  profound  insight  into  the  weak 
sides  of  character  and  manners,  in  all  their  tendencies,  combinations, 
and  contrast!.  There  is  not  a  lingle  picture  of  his,  containing  a  re- 
presentation of  merely  natural  or  domestic  scenery.  His  object  ia  not 
so  much  ■  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,'  as  '  to  show  vice  her  own 
feature,  scorn  her  own  image.  Folly  is  there  seen  at  the  height — 
the  moon  is  at  the  fi:ll — it  is  the  very  error  of  the  time.  There  is 
a  perpetual  collision  of  eccentricities,  a  tilt  and  tournament  of 
absurdities,  pampered  into  all  sorts  of  afTectation,  airy,  extravagant, 
and  ostentatious !  Yet  he  is  as  little  a  caricaturist  as  he  is  a  painter 
of  still  life.  Criticism  has  not  done  him  justice,  though  public 
opinion  has.  His  works  have  received  a  sanction  which  it  would  be 
vain  to  dispute,  in  the  universal  delight  and  admiration  with  which 
they  have  been  regarded,  from  their  first  appearance,  to  the  present 
moment.  If  the  quantity  of  amusement,  or  of  matter  for  reflection 
which  they  have  afforded,  is  that  by  which  we  arc  to  judge  of 
precedence  among  the  intelieaual  benefactors  of  mankind,  there  are 
perhaps  few  persona  who  can  put  in  a  stronger  claim  to  our  gratitude 
than  Hogarth.  The  wonderful  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of 
human  life  and  manners,  is  only  to  be  surpassed  (if  it  can  be)  by  the 
powers  of  invention  with  which  he  has  arranged  his  materials,  and 
by  the  mastery  of  execution  with  which  he  has  embodied  and  made 
tangible  the  very  thoughts  and  passing  moremeots  of  the  mind.  Some 
persons  object  to  the  style  o/  Hogarth's  [HCtures,  or  the  class  to 
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which  they  belong.  First,  Hogarth  bel«ngs  to  no  dua,  or,  if  he 
belongs  to  any,  it  ii  to  the  same  clau  ai  Fielding,  Smollett,  Vanbmgh, 
and  Moli^re.  Besides,  the  merit  of  his  pictures  does  not  depend  on 
the  nature  of  his  subjects,  but  on  the  knowledge  displayed  of  them, 
on  the  number  of  ideas,  on  the  fiind  of  observation  and  amusement 
cont^ned  in  them.  Make  what  deductions  you  please  ibr  the 
Tulgarity  of  the  subjects — yet  in  the  research,  the  profiiodity,  the 
absolute  truth  and  precision  of  the  delineation  of  character, — tn 
the  inveotioD  of  incident,  in  wit  and  humour,  in  life  and  motion, 
in  ererlaating  variety  and  originality, — they  never  have,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  Burpassed.  They  stimulate  the  faculties,  as  well  as 
amuse  them.     '  Other  picture*  we  see,  Hogarth's  we  read.' ' 

There  ia  one  error  which  has  been  frequently  entertained  on  this 
subject,  and  which  we  wish  to  correct,  namely,  that  Hogarth'a 
genius  was  confined  to  the  imitation  of  the  coarse  humours  and  broad 
farce  of  the  lowest  life.  But  he  excelled  quite  as  much  in  exhibiting 
the  vices,  the  foUy,  and  frivolitv  of  the  fashionable  manners  of  his 
time.  His  fine  ladies  do  not  yield  the  palm  of  ridicule  to  his  waiting- 
maids,  and  bis  lords  and  his  porters  are  on  a  very  respectable  footing 
of  equality.  He  is  quite  at  home,  either  in  St.  Giles's  or  St.  James's. 
There  is  no  want,  for  example,  in  his  Marriage  a  la  Modct  or  hts 
Ta4lc  in  High  Lift,  of  alfectation  verging  into  idiotcy,  or  of  kagud 
•ensitnlity  that  might 

■  Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain.' 
Many  of  Hogarth's  characters  would  form  admirable  illustrations  of 
Pope's  Satires,  who  was  contemporary  with  him.  In  short,  Hogarth 
was  a  painter  of  real,  not  of  low  life.  He  was,  as  we  have  said,  a 
satirist,  and  consequently  his  pencil  did  not  dwell  on  the  grand  and 
beautiful,  but  it  glanced  with  equal  success  at  the  absurdities  and 
peculiarities  of  high  or  low  life,  '  of  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small.' 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  he  was  as  great  a  master  of  passion 
as  (^humour.  He  succeeded  in  low  tragedy,  as  much  as  in  low  or 
genteel  comedy,  and  had  an  absolute  power  in  moving  the  affections 
and  rending  the  hearts  of  the  spectators,  by  depicting  the  effects  of 
the  most  dreadfiil  calamities  of  human  life,  on  common  minds  and 
common  countenances.  Of  this,  the  Rai/i  Pr^ett,  particularly  the 
Bedlam  scene,  and  many  others,  are  unanswerable  procrfs.  Hogarth's 
merits,  as  a  mere  artist,  are  not  confined  to  bis  prints.  In  general, 
indeed,  this  is  the  case.  But  when  he  chose  to  take  pains,  he  conld 
add  the  delicacies  of  execution  and  colouring  in  the  highest  degree  to 

'  S«  ui  idminble  Euiy  on  the  genial  of  Hogartfa,  b]P  CturlCi  Limb,  in  ■ 
periodinl  work,  cslleij  Tit  RrJhcKr. 
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thOK  of  character  and  compoeition ;  as  is  e?ideDt  ia  his  Kfiea  of 
picturcB,  all  equally  well  painted,  of  the  Marru^e  a  la  Mode, 
exhibited  Jatelv  at  the  British  InstitutioD. 

WiLSOM. — We  shall  next  speak  of  Wilson,  whose  pictures  may  be 
di?ided  into  three  classes : — hia  Italian  landscapes,  or  imicatioDS  of  the 
manner  of  Claude, — hU  copieB  of  English  scenery, — and  his  historical 
compositions.  The  Irrst  of  these  are,  in  our  opinion,  by  much  the 
best ;  and  we  appeal,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  to  the  ApoUa  and  the 
Seatam,  and  to  the  Phaetoa.  The  fignres  are  of  course  out  of  the 
question  (these  being  as  uncouth  and  sloTenly  as  Claude's  are  insipid  and 
nnical)  ;  but  the  landscape,  in  both  pictures,  is  delightful.  In  look- 
ing at  them,  we  breathe  the  air  which  the  scene  inspires,  atkd  feel  the 
genius  of  the  place  present  to  us.  In  the  first,  there  is  the  cool 
freshness  of  a  misty  spring  morning;  the  sky,  the  water,  the  diro 
horizon,  all  convey  the  same  feeling.  The  fine  grey  tone,  and  varying 
outline  of  the  hills ;  the  graceftil  form  of  the  retiring  lake,  broken 
still  more  by  the  hazy  shadows  of  the  objects  that  repose  oo  its 
bosom ;  the  light  trees  that  expand  their  branches  in  the  air ;  and 
the  dark  stone  figure  and  mouldering  temple,  that  contrast  strongly 
with  the  broad  clear  light  of  the  rising  day, — give  a  charm,  a  truth, 
a  force  and  harmony  to  this  composition,  which  produce  the  greater 
pleasure  the  longer  it  ia  dwelt  on.  The  distribution  of  light  aiKl 
shade  resembles  the  effect  of  light  on  a  globe.  The  Phatton  hae  the 
dazzling  fervid  appearance  of  an  autumnal  evening  ;  the  golden 
radiance  streams  in  solid  masses  from  behind  the  flickering  clouds ; 
every  object  is  baked  b  the  sun ; — the  brown  fore-ground,  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  trees,  the  slreama,  shrunk  and  stealing  along  behind  the 
dark  high  banks,— combine  to  produce  that  richness,  and  characteristic 
unity  of  effect,  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  nature,  or  in  art  derived 
from  the  study  and  imitation  of  nature.  These  two  pictures,  as  they 
have  the  greatest  general  elfect,  are  also  more  carefiilly  finished  than 
any  other  pictures  we  hare  seen  of  his. 

In  general,  Wilson's  views  of  EngRib  teeittrj  want  almoit  every 
thing  that  ought  to  recommend  them.  The  subjects  he  has  chosen 
are  not  well  fitted  for  the  landscape-painter,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  execution  to  redeem  them.  Ill-shaped  mountains,  or  great  heaps 
of  earth,  trees  that  grow  against  them  without  character  or  elegance, 
motionless  waterfalls,  a  want  of  relief,  of  transparency  and  distance, 
without  the  imposing  gruideor  of  real  magnitude  (which  it  is 
scarcely  within  the  province  of  art  to  give), — are  the  chief  features 
vaA  defects  of  this  class. of  his  jncEures.  In  more  confined  scenes,  the 
effect  must  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  difference  in  the  execution 
and  the  details;  for  the  difference  of  colour  alone  is  not  safficieot  to 
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give  relief  to  objects  p\iced  at  a  iroall  distance  from  the  eye.  But,  u 
Wilson,  there  are  commooly  no  details, — all  is  loose  and  general ;  and 
this  very  circumstaDce,  which  might  assist  him  in  giving  the  massy 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  deprived  his  pencil  of  all  force  and  pre- 
cision within  a  limited  space.  In  general,  air  is  necessaTj  to  the 
landscape  painter ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  lakes  of  Ciunberfaod  and 
Westmoreland  aSbrd  few  subjects  for  landscape-painting.  However 
stupendous  the  scenery  of  that  country  is,  and  however  powerful  and 
lasting  the  impresoion  which  it  must  always  make  on  the  imagination, 
yet  the  effect  is  not  prodnced  merely  through  the  medium  of  the  eye, 
but  arises  chiefly  from  collateral  and  associated  feelings.  There  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  physical  magnitude  of  the  objects  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  are  placed, — the  slow,  improgressive  modon  which  we 
make  in  traversing  them ; — there  is  the  abrupt  precipice,  the  torrent's 
roar,  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  prospect  from  the  highest  mountains, 
— the  difficulty  of  their  ascent,  their  loneliness  and  silence;  in  short, 
there  is  a  constant  sense  and  superstitious  awe  of  the  collecuve  power 
of  matter,  of  the  gigantic  and  eternal  forms  of  nature,  on  which,  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  the  hand  of  man  has  made  no  impression, 
and  which,  by  the  lofty  reflections  they  excite  in  us,  give  a  sort 
of  intellectDal  sublimity  even  to  our  sense  of  physical  weakness. 
But  there  is  little  in  all  these  circumstances  that  can  be  translated 
into  tht  piciurctqut,  which  makes  its  appeal  immediately  to  the  eye. 

Wilson's  historical  landscapes,  his  Nicie,  Celadon  and  jimtlia,  &C. 
do  not,  in  our  estimation,  display  either  true  taste  or  fine  imagination, 
but  are  affected  and  violent  exaggerations  of  clumsy  common  nature. 
They  are  made  up  mechanically  of  the  same  stock  of  materials, — an 
over-hanging  rock,  bare  shattered  trees,  black  rolling  clouds,  and 
forked  lightobg.  The  figures,  in  the  most  celebrated  of  these,  are 
not  like  the  children  of  Niobe,  punished  by  the  Gods,  but  like  a 

5 roup  of  rustics,  crouching  from  a  hail-storm.  We  agree  with  Sir 
oshna  Reynolds,  that  Wilson's  mind  was  not,  like  N.  PouBsin's, 
Buflicientiy  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  to  transport  the 
imagination  three  thousand  years  back,  to  give  natural  objects  a 
sympathy  with  preternatural  events,  and  to  inform  rocks,  and  trees, 
and  mountains  with  the  presence  of  a  God.  To  sum  up  his  general 
character,  we  may  observe,  that,  besides  his  excellence  in  aerial  per- 
spective, Wilson  had  great  truth,  harmony,  and  depth  of  local 
colouring.  He  bad  a  fine  feeling  of  the  proportions  and  conduct  of 
light  and  shade,  and  also  an  eye  for  graceM  form,  as  far  as  regards 
the  bold  and  varying  outlines  of  indefinite  objects ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  foregrounds.  Sec,  where  the  artist  is  not  tied  down  to  an  imitation 
of  characteristic  and  ardculate  forms.     In  his  figures,  trees,  cattle, 
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and  ID  everything  hanDg  a  determinate  and  regular  form,  his  pendl 
was  not  only  deficient  in  accuracy  of  outline,  but  eren  in  perspectiTc 
and  actual  relief.  His  trees,  in  particular,  fretjuently  seem  pasted  on 
the  cauTasi,  like  botanical  specimeat.  In  fine,  we  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  opinbn  of  those  who  assert,  that  Wilson  was  superior  to  Claude  as 
a  man  of  genius;  nor  can  we  disceni  any  other  grounds  for  this  opinion, 
than  what  would  lead  to  the  general  coaclusioo, — that  the  more  slovenly 
the  perforniaoce  the  finer  the  picture,  and  that  that  which  is  imper- 
fect is  superior  to  that  which  is  perfect.  It  might  be  said,  on  the  sane 
prbciple,  that  the  coarsest  sign-painting  is  better  than  the  reflection  of 
a  lancucape  in  a  mirror ;  and  the  objection  that  is  sometimes  made  to 
the  mere  imitation  of  nature,  cannot  be  made  to  the  landscapes  of 
Gaude,  for  in  them  the  Graces  themielTes  have,  with  their  own  hands, 
assisted  in  selecting  and  diapostng  every  object.  Is  the  general  effect  in 
Hi  pictures  injured  by  the  details  ?  Is  the  tnith  inconristent  with  the 
beauty  of  the  imitation  i  Does  the  perpetual  profusion  of  objects  and 
scenery,  all  perfect  in  themselves,  interfere  with  the  simple  grandeur 
and  comprehensive  magnificeiice  of  the  whole  ?  Does  the  jprecisioo 
with  which  a  plant  is  marked  in  the  fore-ground,  take  away  mmi  the 
atr-drawn  distinctions  of  the  blue  glimmering  horizon  i  Is  there  any 
want  of  that  endless  airy  space,  where  the  eye  wanders  at  liberty 
under  the  open  sky,  explores  distant  objects,  and  returns  back  as 
from  a  delightfld  journey  i  There  is  no  comparison  between  Claude 
and  Wilson.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  to  say,  that  there  would 
be  another  Raphael  before  there  would  be  another  Claude.  His 
landscapes  have  all  that  is  exquisite  and  refined  in  art  and  nature. 
Every  thing  is  moulded  into  grace  and  harmony  i  and,  at  the  touch 
of  his  pencil,  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  temples  and  groves,  and 
winding  glades,  and  scattered  hamlets,  rise  up  in  never-ending 
succession,  under  the  azure  sky  and  the  resplendent  sun,  while 
'  Universal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  Graces,  and  the  hours  in  dance. 

Leads  on  the  elemaJ  spring. ' 

Michael  Angelo  has  left,  in  one  of  bis  sonnets,  a  fine  apostrophe  to 
the  earliest  poet  of  Italy  : 

'  Fain  would  I,  to  be  what  our  Dante  was, 
Forego  the  happiest  fortunes  of  mankind.' 

What  landscape-painter  does  not  feel  this  of  Claude.^ 

^  Thil  paiDtcr'*  boolc  of  Mad[c*  ftom  Diture,  conunoolj  oUed  Liiir  Ftriutii, 
dupTDvei  the  truth  of  (lie  fneril  opinion  (hst  hli  Uadic^i  iK  mere  ■rtifieisl 
Camp«iIioiil   foi    tlu   fioithed    picture*  ire    neirly   fic-iimile*   of  the    original 
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Gaihoorouoh. — We  have  heard  aa  anecdote  conoected  with  tbe 
reputatioD  of  GaiDsborough'e  pictures,  which  rests  on  pretty  good 
authority.  Sir  Joshua  Reyitolds,  at  ooe  of  the  Academy  dinners, 
speaking  of  Gainsborough,  said  to  a  friend, — '  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  English  landscape -painter.'  'No,'  said  Wilson,  who 
orerheard  the  conTersation,  'he  is  not  the  best  landscape-painter, 
but  he  is  the  best  portrait-painter  in  England.'  They  were  both 
wrong ;  but  the  story  ia  creditable  to  the  fersatiliiy  of  Gains- 
borough's talents. 

Those  of  his  portraits  which  we  have  seen  are  not  in  the  first  rank. 
They  are  in  a  good  measure  imitations  of  Vandyke  ;  and  have  more 
an  air  of  gentility,  than  of  nature.  His  landsupes  are  of  two  classes 
or  periods ;  his  early  and  hia  later  pictures.  The  former  are  minute 
imtta^ona  of  nature,  or  of  painters  who  imitated  nature,  such  as 
Ruysdael,  &c.  some  of  which  have  great  truth  and  ciearnesa.  His 
later  pictures  are  fiimsy  caricatures  of  Rubeoa,  who  himself  carried 
inattention  to  the  details  to  the  utmost  limit  th.it  it  would  bear. 
Many  of  Gainaborough's  latter  landscapes  may  be  compared  to  bad 
water-colour  drawings,  washed  in  by  mechanical  movements  of  the 
hand,  without  any  communication  with  the  eye.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  Gainsborough  found  there  was  something  wanting  in  his 
earfy  manner,  that  is,  something  beyond  the  literal  imitation  of  the 
details  of  natural  objects ;  and  he  appears  to  have  concluded  rather 
hastily,  that  the  way  to  arrive  at  that  jometiiag  more,  was  to  discard 
truth  and  nature  altogether.  His  fame  rests  principally,  at  present, 
on  his  iancy-pieces,  cottage-children,  shepherd-boys.  Sec.  These 
have  often  great  truth,  great  sweetness,  and  the  subjects  are  often 
chosen  with  great  felicity.  We  too  often  find,  however,  even  in  his 
happiest  efforts,  a  consciousness  in  the  turn  of  the  limbs,  and  a  pensive 
languor  in  the  expresaion,  which  is  not  taken  from  nature.  We  think 
the  gloas  of  art  is  never  so  ill  bestowed  aa  on  such  aubiects,  the 
essence  of  which  is  simplicity.  It  is  perhaps  the  general  fault  of 
Gainsborough,  that  be  presents  us  with  an  ideal  common  Itic,  of  which 
we  have  had  a  surfeit  in  poetry  and  romance.  His  subjects  are 
softened,  and  aeotimentaliaed  too  much ;  it  is  not  simple  unaffected 
nature  that  we  see,  but  nature  sitting  for  her  picture.  Our  artist,  we 
suspect,  led  the  way  to  that  masquerade  style,  which  piques  itself  on 
giving  the  air  of  an  Adonis  to  the  driver  of  a  hay-cart,  and  models 
the  features  of  a  milk-maid  on  the  principles  of  the  antique.  His 
tVoedman't  Head  is  admirable.  Nor  can  too  much  praise  be  given  to 
his  Shepberd  Biy  in  a  Storm  )  in  which  the  unconscious  simplicity  of 
the  boy's  expression,  looking  up  with  his  hands  folded  and  with  timid 
wonder, — the  noisy  chattering  of  a  magjne  perched  aborCf — and  the 
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runliDg  of  the  comiag  Btorm  in  the  tvaoches  of  the  trees,  prodnce  a 
most  delightfiil  and  romantic  imprcMioD  m  the  mind. 

Gainriwrougb  wa>  to  be  conudered,  perhap«(  rather  at  a  man  of 
delicate  taite,  and  of  an  elegant  and  fecliag  mind,  than  aa  a  man 
of  geoitu ;  at  a  lover  of  the  art,  rather  than  an  anist.  He  deroted 
himself  to  it,  with  a  new  to  aiDDW  iuid  tootbe  his  mind,  with  the  ea*e 
of  a  gcDtieman,  not  with  the  sererity  of  a  professional  student.  He 
wished  to  make  his  pictures,  like  himself,  amiable ;  but  a  too  coDStant 
desire  to  please  almost  unavoidably  leads  to  afiectation  and  effeminacy. 
He  wanted  that  vigour  of  btellect,  which  perceives  the  beauty  of 
truth  i  aod  thought  that  painting  was  to  be  gained,  like  other 
mistresses,  by  flattery  and  smiles.  It  was  an  error  which  we  are 
disposed  to  forgive  in  one,  around  whose  memory,  both  as  an  artist 
and  a  man,  many  fond  recollections,  many  vain  regrets,  must  always 
linger.' 

SiK  JosHVA  RivHOLDS. — The  authority  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
both  from  his  example  and  instructions,  has  had,  and  still  continues 
to  have,  a  considerable  influence  on  the  state  of  art  in  this  country. 
That  influence  has  been  on  the  whole  unquestionably  beneficial  in 
itself,  as  well  at  highly  creditable  to  the  rare  talents  and  elegant 
mind  of  Sir  Joshua ;  for  it  has  raised  the  art  of  painting  from  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation,— of  dry,  meagre,  lifeless  inaiuty,  to 
something  at  least  respectable,  and  bearing  an  affinity  to  the  rough 
strength  and  bold  spirit  of  the  national  character.  Whether  the  same 
implicit  deference  to  his  authority,  which  has  helped  to  advance  the 
art  thus  ki,  may  not,  among  other  causes,  limit  and  retard  its  fiiture 
progress?     Whether  there  are  not  certain  original  errors,  both  in  his 


priocipies 
farther  tb 


farther  they  will  lead  us  from  the  truth  ?  Whether  there  ii 
systematic  bias  from  ihe  right  line  by  which  alone  we  can  arrive 
at  the  goal  of  the  highest  perfection? — are  questions  well  worth 
considering. 

We  shall  begin  with  Sir  Joshua's  merits  as  an  artist.  There  is 
one  error  which  we  wish  to  correct  at  setting  out,  because  we  think 
it  important.  There  is  not  a  greater  or  more  unaccountaUe  mistake 
than  the  supposition  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  owed  his  success  or 
excellence  in  his  profession,  to  his  having  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced into  this  country  more  general  principles  of  the  art,  and  who 
raised  portrait  to  the  dignity  of  history  from  the  low  drudgery 
of  copying  the  peculiarities,  meannesses,  and  details  of  individual 

'  The  idci  of  the  necuaity  of  improvlog  npoo  nitnre,  sod  fiviDg  wbsl  m* 
ailed  ■  fiatrrii^  liktiuu,  wii  dnivertsl  is  this  country  fifty  years  sgo  j  lo  that 
GstDiboraugh  is  noi  to  be  >o  mncb  bluned  for  timpering  with  tua  tBbjectt. 
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nature,  which  waa  all  that  had  been  attempted  by  bis  immediate  pre- 
dcceuori.  Thi«  it  lo  far  from  being  true,  that  the  reiy  rererK  i« 
the  fact.  If  Sir  JoBhua  did  not  ^tre  the«e  detaila  and  peculiarities  so 
much  a*  might  be  wiihed,  those  who  went  before  him  did  not  ffn 
them  at  all.  Those  pretended  general  principles  of  the  art,  which, 
it  is  said,  *  alone  give  value  and  dignity  to  it,'  had  been  pushed  to 
their  extremeit  absurdity  before  his  time ;  and  it  was  in  getting  rid 
of  the  mechanical  systematic  monotony  and  miJi/Ie  formt,  by  the  help 
of  which  Leiy,  Kneller,  Hudson,  the  French  paiDterg,  and  others, 
carried  on  their  manufactories  of  history  and  face  painting,  and  in 
returning  (as  far  as  he  did  return)  to  the  truth  and  force  of  individual 
nature,  that  the  secret  both  of  his  fame  and  fortune  lay.  The 
pedanuc,  sertile  race  of  artists,  whom  Reynolds  sDpers«]ed,  bad 
carried  the  abstract  principle  of  improving  on  nature  to  such  a  degree 
of  re6tiement,  that  they  left  it  out  altogether ;  and  confounded  all  the 
varieties  and  irtegularities  of  form,  feature,  character,  expression  or 
atdtode,  in  the  same  artificial  mould  of  fancied  grace  and  fashionable 
insipidity.  The  portraits  of  Kneller,  for  example,  seem  all  to  have 
been  turned  in  a  machine  \  the  eye-brows  are  arched  as  if  by  a 
compass ;  the  month  curled,  and  the  chin  dimpled,  the  bead  turned 
on  one  aide,  and  the  hands  placed  in  the  tame  al&cted  position.  The 
portraits  of  this  mannerist,  therefore,  are  as  like  one  another  as  the 
dresses  which  were  then  in  fashion ;  and  have  the  same  '  dignity  and 
v^due '  at  the  foil  bottomed  wigt  which  graced  their  originals.  The 
superiori^  of  Reynolds  consisted  in  his  being  varied  and  natural, 
instead  of  being  artiScial  and  uniform.  The  spirit,  grace,  or  dignity 
which  he  added  to  his  portraits,  he  borrowed  from  nature,  and  not 
from  the  ambigtious  cjuacltery  of  rules.  His  feeling  of  truth  and 
nature  was  too  strong  to  permit  him  to  adopt  the  unmeaning  style  of 
Kneller  and  Hudson ;  but  his  logical  acuteness  was  not  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  detect  the  verbal  fallacies  and  speculative  absurdities 
which  he  had  learned  from  Richardson  and  Coypel  \  and,  from  some 
defects  in  his  own  practice,  he  was  led  to  confound  negligence  with 
grandeur.     But  of  this  hereafter. 

Sir  Joseph  Reynolds  owed  his  vast  superiority  over  his  con- 
temporaries to  incessant  practice,  and  habitual  attention  to  nature, 
to  quick  organic  seoubility,  to  considerable  power  of  observation, 
and  still  greater  taste  in  perceiving  and  availing  himself  of  those 


excellences  of  others,  which  lay  within  his  own  walk  of  a 
1  Sir  J 
He'w< 
Iter  painten 
have  given  a  first  impulse  to  the  art,  nor  did  he  advance  any  part 


1  by  no  means  look  upon  Sir  Joshua  at  having  a  daun  to  the 

It  rank  of  genius.     He  would  hardly  have  been  a  great  painter,  if 

other  greater  painters  had  not  lived  before  him.     He  would  not 

"■  '        ■  any  par 
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of  it  beyond  the  point  where  be  found  it.  He  did  not  pieaent  any 
Dew  new  of  nituie,  nor  it  he  to  be  fJoced  in  the  aame  claw  with 
thoK  who  did.  Even  in  colour,  his  pallet  wu  spread  for  him  by 
the  old  Mutcre,  and  his  eye  imbUied  iu  ftill  perception  of  depth 
and  harmony  of  tone,  from  the  Dutch  and  Venetian  schools,  rather 
than  from  oaturc.  His  early  jnctures  are  poor  and  flimsy.  He 
indeed  learned  to  sec  the  finer  qualities  of  nature  throagh  the  works 
of  art,  which  he,  perhaps,  might  never  have  discoTered  in  nature 
itself.  He  became  rich  by  the  accumulation  of  borrowed  wealth, 
and  his  genius  was  the  offspring  of  taste.  He  combined  and  applied 
the  materials  of  others  to  his  own  purpose,  with  admirable  success; 
he  was  an  industrious  compiler,  or  skilful  translator,  not  an  original 
iofentor  in  art.  The  art  would  renuin,  lo  all  its  ettential  elemeots, 
just  where  it  is,  if  Sir  Joshua  had  never  lived.  He  has  supplied  the 
loduatry  of  fiiture  plagiarists  with  no  new  materials.  But  it  has  been 
well  observed,  that  the  value  of  every  work  of  art,  as  well  as  the 
genius  of  the  artist,  depends,  not  more  on  the  degree  of  excellence, 
than  on  the  degree  of  originality  displayed  in  it.  Sir  Joshua,  howerer, 
was  perhaps  the  most  original  imiutor  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world ;  and  the  reason  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  was,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  comlune  what  he  saw  in  art,  with  what  he  saw  in 
nature,  which  was  constantly  before  him.  The  portrait-painter  is, 
in  this  respect,  roach  less  liable  than  the  historical  painter,  to  deviue 
into  the  extremes  of  manner  and  affectation ;  for  be  canuot  discard 
nature  altogether,  under  the  excuse  that  the  only  pult  him  out.  He 
must  meet  htt,  face  to  face ;  and  if  he  is  not  incorrigible,  he  will 
see  something  there  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  him. 
Aootber  circumstance  which  must  have  been  favourable  to  Sir  Joshua 
was,  that  though  not  the  originator  in  pmitt  of  time,  he  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  transplanted  the  higher  excellences  of  bis  profinuoa 
into  hii  own  country,  and  had  the  merit,  if  not  of  an  inventor, 
of  a  reformer  of  the  art.  His  mode  of  painting  had  the  graces  of 
novelty  in  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived ;  and  he  had, 
therefore,  all  the  stimulus  to  exertion,  which  arose  from  the 
enthusiastic  applause  of  bis  contemporaries,  and  from  a  desire  to 
extand  and  refine  the  taste  of  the  public. 
J  To  an  eye  for  colour  and  for  effects  of  light  and  shade,  Sir 
I  Joshua  united  a  strong  perception  of  individual  character, — a  lively 
feeling  of  the  quaint  and  grotesque  in  expression,  and  great  mastery 
I  of  execution.  He  had  comparatively  little  knowledge  of  drawing, 
either  as  it  regarded  proportion  or  form.  The  beauty  of  some  of 
his  female  faces  and  figures  arises  almost  entirely  from  their  softness 
and  fleshiness.  His  pencil  wanted  firmness  and  precision.  The 
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exprcMion,  eveo  of  bis  beet  ponniu,  seldom  impliet  rither  lofty  or 
impunODcd  iotellect  or  delicate  (eoiibility.  He  also  wanted  grace, 
if  grace  requires  simplicity.  The  mere  negation  of  stiiFaess  aad 
formality  it  not  grace;  for  looseness  aod  distortion  are  not  grace. 
His  favourite  attitudes  are  not  easy  and  natural,  but  the  affectation 
of  ease  and  nature.  They  are  violent  deviation*  from  a  tight  line. 
Many  of  the  figures  in  his  fancy-pieces  are  placed  in  postures  la 
which  they  could  not  remun  for  an  instant  without  extreme 
difficulty  aod  awkwardness.  We  might  instance  the  Girl  drawing 
wilt  a  Pencil,  and  tome  others.  His  portraits  are  his  best  pictures, 
aod  of  these  his  portraits  of  men  are  the  best ;  his  pictures  of 
children  are  the  next  in  value.  He  had  fine  subje«s  for  the 
former,  horn  the  masculine  sense  and  originality  of  character  of 
many  of  the  persona  whom  he  painted;  and  be  had  also  a  great 
advantage  (as  far  as  practice  went)  in  painting  a  number  of  persons 
of  every  rank  and  description.  Some  of  the  finest  ana  roost 
interesdog  are  those  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith  (which  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  a  mere  sketch],  Baretti,  Dr.  Burney,  John  Hunter, 
aod  the  inimitable  portrait  of  Bishop  Newton.  The  elegant 
simplicity  of  diaracter,  expression,  and  drawing,  preserved  through- 
out the  latt  picture,  even  to  the  attitude  and  mode  of  handling, 
diKOver  the  true  genius  of  a  painter.  We  also  remember  to  hare 
seen  a  print  of  Thomas  Warton,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
characteristic  or  more  natural  These  were  all  Reynolds's  intimate 
acquaintances,  aod  it  could  not  be  said  of  them  that  they  were  men 
of 'no  mark  or  likelihood.'  Their  traits  had  probably  sunk  deep 
into  the  artist's  mind ;  he  painted  them  as  pure  studies  from  oatnre, 
copying  the  real  image  existing  before  him,  with  all  its  known  { 
characteristic  peculiarities;  and,  with  as  much  wisdom  as  good-j 
natore,  sacrificing  the  graces  on  the  altar  of  friendship.  They  are 
downright  portraits,  and  nothing  more,  and  they  are  valuable  in 
proportion.  In  his  portraits  of  women,  on  the  contrary  (with  very 
few  excepdoDs),  Sir  Joshua  appears  to  have  consulted  either  the 
vanity  of  his  employers  or  his  own  fancifiJ  theory.  They  have  not 
the  look  of  individual  nature,  nor  have  they,  to  compensate  the  want 
of  this,  either  peculiar  elegance  of  form,  refinement  of  expression, 
delicacy  of  complexion,  or  gracefulness  of  manner.  Vandyke's 
attitudes  have  been  complained  of  as  stiff  and  confined.  Reynolds, 
to  avoid  this  defect,  has  fallen  into  the  contrary  extreme  of  negli- 
gence and  contortion.  His  female  figures  which  aim  at  genulity, 
are  twisted  into  that  serpentine  line,  the  idea  of  which  be  ridiculed 
so  mncb  in  Hogarth,  indeed.  Sir  Joshua,  in  his  Difeourm  f  see  his 
account  of  Correggio),  speaks  of  grace  as  if  it  were  nearly  allied  to 
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afTectatiaa.  Grace  signifies  that  which  is  pleauDg  and  natural  in  the 
posture  and  raotions  of  the  human  form,  as  Beauty  is  more  properiy 
applied  to  the  form  itself.  That  which  is  sdif,  inanimate,  and 
without  motion,  cannot,  therefore,  be  graceAil ;  but,  to  suppose  that 
a  figure,  to  be  graceful,  need  only  be  put  into  some  laoguiahing  or 
extravagant  posture,  is  to  mistake  flutter  and  affectation  for  ease  and 
elegance. 

Sir  Joshua's  children,  as  we  have  said  aboTe,  are  among  his  ehef 
{Pauvret.  The  faces  of  children  have  in  general  that  want  of 
precision  of  outline,  that  prominence  of  relief,  and  strong  contrast  of 
colour,  which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  style  of  painting.  The 
arch  simplicity  of  expression,  and  the  grotesque  character  which  he 
has  given  to  the  heads  of  his  children,  were,  however,  borrowed 
from  Correggio.  His  Puck  h  the  most  masterly  of  all  these ;  and 
the  colouring,  execution,  and  character,  alike  exquisite.  The  single 
figure  of  the  Infant  Hercules  is  also  admirable.  Many  of  those  to 
which  his  friends  have  suggested  historical  titles  are  mere  common 
portraits  or  casual  studies.  Thus  the  Infant  Samuel  is  an  innocent 
little  child  saying  its  prayers  at  the  bed's  feet :  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  The  same  objection  will 
apply  to  many  of  his  fancy-pieces  and  historical  compositions. 
There  is  often  no  connection  between  the  ^cture  and  the  subject  but 
the  name.  Eren  his  celebrated  Iphigenia  (beauttfiil  as  the  is,  and 
prodigal  of  her  charms)  does  not  answer  to  the  idea  of  the  story. 
Id  drawing  the  naked  figure,  Sir  Joshua's  want  of  truth  and  firmness 
of  outline,  became  more  apparent ;  and  his  mode  of  laying  on  his 
colours,  which,  in  the  face  and  extremities,  was  reliered  and  broken 
by  the  abrupt  inequalities  of  surface  and  variety  of  tints  in  each  part, 
produced  a  degree  of  heaviness  and  opacity  in  the  larger  masses  of 
flesh-colour,  which  can  indeed  only  be  avoided  by  extreme  delicacy, 
or  extreme  lightness  of  execution. 

Shall  we  speak  the  truth  at  once  ?  In  our  opinion,  Sir  Joshua 
{did  not  possess  either  that  high  imagination,  or  those  strong  feelings, 
without  which  no  painter  can  become  a  poet  in  his  art.  His  larger 
historical  compositions  have  been  generally  allowed  to  be  most  liable 
to  objection,  in  a  critical  point  of  view.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
judge  them  by  scientific  or  technical  rules,  hut  make  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  character  and  feeling  displayed  in  them.  The 
highest  subject  which  Sir  Joshua  has  attempted  was  the  CouiU 
UgoSno,  and  it  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances, 
a  total  failure.  He  had,  it  seems,  painted  a  study  of  an  old  beggar- 
man's  head ;  and  some  person,  who  must  have  known  as  little  of 
painting  as  of  poetry,  persuaded  the  unsuspecting  artist,  that  it  was 
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the  exact  expresticm  of  Dante's  Count  Ugotioo,  one  of  the  moat 
grand,  terrifiC)  and  appalling  character!  in  modern  fiction.  Reynolds, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  but  what  be  was  told)  took  bis  good 
fortune  for  granted,  and  only  extended  hi*  canvass  to  admit  the  rest 
of  the  figures.  The  attitude  and  expression  of  Count  Ugolino 
himself,  are  what  the  artist  intended  them  to  be,  till  they  were 
pampered  into  something  else  by  the  officious  vanity  of  friends — 
those  of  a  common  mendicant  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  waiting 
patiently  for  some  charitable  donation.  The  imagination  of  the 
painter  took  refuge  in  a  ^ish  work-house,  instead  of  ascendine  tbe 
step*  of  tbe  Tower  of  Famine.  The  hero  of  Dante  is  a  lofty, 
high-minded,  and  unprincipled  Italian  nobleman,  who  bad  betrayed 
his  country  to  the  enemy,  and  who,  as  a  punishment  for  his  crime, 
is  shut  up  with  his  four  sons  in  the  dungeon  of  the  citadel,  where  he 
shortly  finds  the  doors  barred  against  him,  and  food  withheld. 
He  in  vain  watches  with  eager  feverish  eye  the  opening  of  tbe  door 
at  the  accustomed  hotir,  and  his  looks  turn  to  stone ;  his  children 
one  by  one  drop  down  dead  at  his  feet ;  he  is  seized  with  blindness, 
and,  b  the  agony  of  his  despair,  he  gropes  on  his  knees  aitct  them, 

'  Calling  each  by  name 

For  three  days  after  they  were  dead.' 

Even  in  the  other  world,  he  is  represented  with  the  tame  fierce, 
dauntless,  unrelenting  character,  <  gnawing  the  skull  of  bis  adversary, 
his  fell  repast.'  The  subject  of  the  Laocooa  is  scarcely  cijual  to  that 
described  by  Dante.  Tbe  horror  there  is  physical  and  momentary ; 
in  the  other,  the  imagination  Gils  up  the  long,  obscure,  dreary  void 
of  despair,  and  joins  its  unutterable  pange  to  tbe  loud  cries  of  nature. 
What  is  there  in  the  picture  to  convey  the  ghastly  horrors  of  the 
scene,  or  the  mighty  energy  of  soul  with  which  they  are  borne  ?  ^ 
Hia  picture  oi  Machcsh  is  full  of  wild  and  grotesque  images)  and  tbe 
apparatus  of  tbe  witches  contains  a  very  elaborate  and  well 
inventory  of  dreadful  objecu.  His  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  a  nne 
disi^y  of  rich  mellow  colouring ;  and  there  is  something  gentlemanly 
and  Shakespearian  in  the  King  and  tbe  attendant  NoUeman.  At  the 
same  time,  we  think  tbe  expression  of  the  Cardinal  himself  is  too 
much  one  of  physical  horror,  a  canine  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  like  a 
man  strangled.     This  is  not  the  best  style  of  history.     Mrs.  Siddons 

'  Why  doei  ddI  the  fitilish  loititntioD,  inrtcad  of  patronising  picture!  of  tlie 
battle  of  Waterloo,  of  red  eoata,  fooliih  faces,  lad  label)  of  victory,  offer  a  priie 
for  a  ptclute  of  the  lubject  of  Ugolino  that  ihill  be  equal  Co  the  group  of  the 
Laocooni  Thai  would  be  tbe  way  to  do  •omething,  if  there  ii  anything  to  be 
done  by  nich  patronage. 
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ai  the  Tragic  Muie,  is  neither  the  tragic  mu«e  nor  Mri.  Siddona  \ 
and  we  hare  still  stronger  objections  to  Garrici  between  Trage^  and 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
theory  and  hit  praaice ;  and  as  each  of  these  has  been  appealed  to  Id 
support  of  the  other,  it  is  necessary  that  we  sboutd  examine  both. 
Sir  Joshua's  pracuce  was  generally  confined  to  the  illustration  of  that 
part  of  bis  theory)  which  relates  to  the  more  immediate  imitation  of 
nature,  and  it  is  to  what  he  says  on  this  subject,  that  we  shall  chiefly 
direct  our  observatians  at  present. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  general  and  invariable  rule,  that  *tbe  great 
ttyU  In  art,  aaJ  the  mott  pbefect  iMrriTiOH  of  nature,  commU  m 
avw&ag  the  delab  and  feetiSaritiet  of  partkular  oifeclj.'  This 
sweeping  principle  he  applies  almost  indiscriminately  to  Pertrmt, 
Huiorj,  and  Land4eapt;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  led  to  the 
conclusion  itself,  from  supposing  the  imitation  of  particulars  to  be 
inconuttent  with  general  truth  and  effect.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the 
highest  perfection  of  tbc  art  depends,  not  on  separating  but  on 
uniting  general  truth  and  effect  with  individual  distinctness  and 
accuracy. 

Firtt,  it  is  said,  that  the  great  style  in  painting,  as  it  relates  to  the 
immediate  imitation  of  external  nature,  consists  in  avoiding  the 
details  of  particular  objects.  It  consists  neither  in  giving  nor  avoiding 
them,  but  in  something  quite  different  from  both.  Any  one  may 
avoid  the  details.  So  ^r,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Cartixmt, 
and  a  common  sign-painting.  Greatness  consists  in  giving  the  larger 
masses  and  proportions  with  truth ; — this  does  not  prevent  ^ving  the 
smaller  ones  too.  The  utmost  grandeur  of  outlme,  and  the  broadest 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  and  delicacy  of  detail,  as  may  be  seen  in  nature.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  common  to  see  both  qualities  combioed  in  the  imttatioos 
of  nature,  any  more  than  the  combination  of  other  excellences;  nor 
are  we  here  saying  to  which  the  principal  attention  of  the  artist 
should  be  directed ;  but  we  deny,  that,  considered  in  themselves, 
the  absence  of  the  one  quality  is  necessary  or  sufficient  to  the 
production  of  the  other. 

If,  for  example,  tbe  form  of  the  cye^brow  is  correctly  given,  it 
will  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  truth  or  grandeur  of  the  design, 
whether  it  consists  of  one  broad  mark,  or  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  hair-lines,  arranged  in  the  same  order.  So,  if  the  lights  and  shades 
are  disposed  in  fine  and  Urge  masses,  the  breadth  of  the  picture,  as 
it  is  called,  cannot  possibly  be  affected  by  the  filling  up  of  those 
masses  with  the  details,  that  is,  with  the  subordinate  distinctions  which 
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appear  in  natuie.  The  anatomical  details  in  Michael  Aogelo,  the 
ever-Tarying  oatliite  of  Raphael,  the  perfect  execution  of  the  Greek 
atatuet,  do  not  destroy  their  synuBetry  or  dignity  of  form ;  and*  in 
the  fine«t  ipecimena  of  the  compoaition  of  colour,  we  may  observe  the 
largest  massee  combined  with  the  greatest  Tariety  in  the  parts  of 
which  those  masses  are  composed. 

The  grot!  style  consists  in  gi*ing  no  details ;  the  Jirdcal  io  giving 
nothing  else.  Nature  contains  both  large  and  small  parts,  both 
masses  and  details ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  most  perfect 
works  of  art.  The  union  of  both  kinds  of  excellence,  of  strength 
'  with  delicacy,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  human  capacity,  and  the  shortness 
of  human  life  would  permit,  is  that  which  has  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  most  tuccessfid  imitators  of  nature.  Farther,  their  most 
finished  works  are  their  best.  The  predominance,  indeed,  of  either 
excellence  in  the  best  Masters,  has  varied  according  to  their  opinion 
of  the  relative  value  of  these  qualities, — the  labour  they  had  the  time 
or  the  patience  to  bestow  on  their  works, — the  skill  of  the  artist, — 
or  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  subject.  But,  if  the  rule  here  objected 
to  (that  the  carefiil  imitation  of  the  parts  injures  the  effect  of  the 
whole],  be  once  admitted,  glovenliness  would  become  another  name 
(or  genius,  and  the  most  un6nished  performance  be  the  best.  That 
nich  has  been  the  conAised  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  perusal 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses,  is  evident  (torn  the  practice,  as 
well  as  conversation,  of  many  (even  eminent)  artists.  The  late  Mr. 
Opie  proceeded  entirely  on  this  principle.  He  left  many  admirable 
studies  of  portraits,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  the  disposition  and 
effect  of  light  and  shade;  Init  he  never  finished  any  of  the  parts, 
thmking  them  beneath  the  attention  of  a  great  artist.  He  went 
over  the  whole  head  the  second  day  as  he  bad  done  the  first,  and 
therefore  made  no  progress.  The  picture  at  last,  having  neither  the 
lightness  of  a  sketch,  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  finished  work,  looked 
coarse,  laboured,  and  heavy.  Titian  is  the  most  perfect  example  of 
high  finishing.  In  him  the  details  are  engrafted  on  the  most  profound 
knowledge  of  effect,  and  attention  to  the  character  of  what  he 
represented.  His  pictures  have  the  exact  look  of  nature,  the  very 
tone  and  texture  of  flesh.  The  variety  of  fais  tints  is  blended  into 
the  greatest  simplicity.  There  is  a  proper  degree  both  of  solidity  and 
transparency.  All  the  parts  hang  together ;  every  stroke  tells,  and 
add)  to  the  effect  of  the  rest.  Sir  Joshua  seems  to  deny  that  Titian 
finished  much  ;  and  says  that  he  produced,  by  two  or  three  strokes  of 
his  pencil,  effeas  which  Uie  most  laborious  copyist  would  in  vain 
attempt  to  equal.  It  is  true,  he  availed  himself  in  some  degree  of 
what  is  called  tKiattiom,  to  facilitate  bu  imitation  of  the  details  and 
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Bculiarities  of  nature ;  but  it  vat  to  &cilitate,  not  to  supersede  it. 
There  can  be  Dothing  more  dUtinct  than  execution  and  daubing. 
Titian,  howerer,  made  a  lery  moderate,  though  a  rery  admirable, 
lue  of  this  power ;  and  thoae  who  copy  hii  pictures  wiJi  find  that  the 
timplicity  is  in  the  results,  not  in  the  details.  To  conclude  our 
obeerntioDt  on  this  head,  we  will  oolj  add,  that,  while  the  artist 
thinks  there  is  any  thing  to  be  done,  either  to  the  whole  or  to  the 
parts  of  his  picture,  which  can  give  it  sull  more  the  look  of  nature, 
if  he  is  willing  to  proceed,  we  would  not  advite  him  to  desist.  This 
rule  is  the  more  necessary  to  the  young  student,  (or  he  will  relax  in 
his  attention  at  he  grows  older.  And  again,  with  reapect  to  the 
subordinate  parts  of  a  picture,  there  is  no  cUnger  that  he  will  bestow 
a  disproportionate  degree  of  labour  upon  them,  because  he  will  not 
feel  the  same  interest  in  copying  tbem,  and  because  a  much  less 
degree  of  accuracy  will  serre  every  purpose  of  deception. 

SecBoJiy,  with  regard  to  the  imitation  of  expression,  we  can  hardly 
agree  with  Sir  Joshua,  that  '  the  perfection  of  portrait-paintiDg  consists 
in  giving  the  general  idea  or  character  without  the  individual  peculiari- 
ties.' No  doubt,  if  we  were  to  choose  between  the  general  character, 
and  the  pecnliaritiea  of  feature,  we  ought  to  prefer  the  former.  Bat, 
they  are  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with,  that  they  are  not  without 
some  difficulty  distinguishable  from,  each  other.  There  is  a  general 
look  of  the  face,  a  predominant  expression  arising  from  the  corre- 
spondence and  connection  of  the  different  parts,  which  it  is  of  the 
Brst  and  last  importance  to  give  j  and  without  which,  no  elaboratios 
of  detached  parts,  or  marking  of  the  peculiarities  of  single  features, 
is  worth  any  thing ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  destroyed, 
hut  assisted  by  the  careful  finishing,  and  still  more  by  giving  the 
exact  outline  of  each  part. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  the  modern  French  and  English  schools 
differ,  and  (in  our  opinion)  are  both  wrong.  The  English  seem 
generally  to  suppose,  that  if  they  only  leave  out  the  subordinate 
parts,  Aey  are  sure  of  the  general  result.  The  French,  on  the 
contrary,  as  erroneously  imagine,  that,  by  attending  suctxssively  to 
each  separate  part,  they  most  infallibly  arrive  at  a  correct  whole ; 
not  considering  that,  besides  the  parts,  there  is  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  the  general  expression  stamped  upon  them  by  the  character 
of  the  individual,  which  to  be  seen  must  be  felt ;  for  it  is  demonstrable, 
that  all  character  and  expression,  to  be  adequately  represented,  must 
be  perceived  by  the  miiul,  and  not  by  the  eye  only.  The  French 
painters  give  cmly  Imes  and  precise  differences;  the  English  only 
general  masses,  and  strong  effects.  Hence  the  two  nations  reproach 
one  another  with  the  di^rence  of  their  s^les  of  art, — the  one  as 
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dry,  hard,  and  minute, — the  other  aa  gross,  gothic,  and  uD&iished ; 
and  they  will  probably  remain  for  ever  satisfied  with  each  other's 
defects,  as  they  afford  a  very  tolerable  fund  of  consolation  on  either 
tide. 

Much  hae  been  said  of  hiilorkal  fortrail ;  and  we  bare  no  objection 
to  this  phrase,  if  properly  UDderscood.  The  giving  historical  truth 
to  a  portrait,  means,  then,  the  representiDg  the  individual  under  one 
consistent,  probable,  and  striking  view ;  or  showing  the  dilferent 
features,  muscles,  &c.  in  one  action,  and  modified  by  one  principle. 
A  portrait  thus  painted  may  be  said  to  be  hlitoriciJ;  that  is,  it  carries 
internal  evidence  of  truth  and  propriety  with  it ;  and  the  number  of 
individual  peculiarities,  as  long  as  they  are  true  to  nature,  cannot  lessen, 
but  must  add  to  the  strength  of  the  general  impression. 

It  might  be  shown  (If  there  were  room  in  this  place]  that  Sir ' 
Joshua  has  coostructed  his  theory  of  the  ideal  in  art,  upon  the  same 
mistaken  principle  of  the  negation  or  abatraction  of  particular  nature. 
The  idea!  is  not  a  negative  but  a  positive  thing.  The  leaving  out 
the  details  or  peculiarities  of  an  individual  face  does  not  make  it  one 
jot  more  ideal.  To  paint  history,  is  to  paint  nature  as  answering  to 
a  general,  predominant,  or  preconceived  idea  in  the  mind,  of  strength, 
beauty,  action,  passion,  thought,  &c. ;  but  the  way  to  do  this  is  not 
to  leave  out  the  detuls,  but  to  incorporate  the  general  idea  with  the 
details  j — that  is,  to  show  the  same  expression  actuating  and  modifying 
every  movement  of  the  muscles,  and  the  same  character  preserved 
consistently  through  every  part  of  the  body.  Grandeur  does  not 
consist  in  omitting  the  parts,  but  in  connecting  all  the  parts  into 
3  whole,  and  in  giving  their  combined  and  varied  action :  abstract 
truth  or  ideal  perflation  does  not  consist  in  rejecting  the  peculiarities 
of  form,  but  b  rejecting  all  those  which  are  not  consistent  with  the 
character  intended  to  be  given  ;  and  in  following  up  the  same  genera/ 
idea  of  sofmest,  voluptuousness,  strength,  activity,  oc  any  combination 
of  these  through  every  ramilication  of  the  frame.  But  these  modifica- 
tions of  form  or  expression  can  only  be  learnt  from  nature,  and  there- 
fore the  perfection  of  art  mutt  always  be  sought  in  nature.  The 
ideal  properly  applies  as  much  to  the  idea  of  ugliness,  weakness,  folly, 
meanness,  vice,  as  of  beauty,  strength,  wisdom,  magnanimity,  or 
virtue.  The  antique  heads  of  fauns  and  satyrs,  of  Pan  or  Silenus, 
are  quite  as  ideal  as  those  of  the  Apollo  or  Bacchus;  and  Hogarth 
adhered  to  an  idea  of  humour  in  his  faces,  as  Raphael  did  to  an 
idea  of  sentiment.  But  Raphael  found  the  character  of  sentiment 
in  nature  at  much  as  Hogarth  did  that  of  humour ;  otherwise  neither 
of  them  would  have  given  one  or  the  other  with  such  perfect  truth, 
parity,  force,  and  keeping.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  ideal,  at  consisting 
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ia  a  mere  negatioii  of  indiTidiulhy,  bean  juit  the  wme  relation  to  rea] 
beauty  or  gnitdcor  as  caricature  does  to  true  comic  cbaracttr.^ 

Pkeseht  State  of  Butish  Art. — It  is  owing  cither  to  a  mistaLea 
theory  of  elefated  an,  or  to  the  want  of  models  in  nature,  that  the 
Eogltsh  are  hitherto  without  any  painter  of  serioua  hiatorical  subjects, 
who  can  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  genius.  Many  of  the  pictures 
of  modern  artists  have  shown  a  capacity  for  correct  and  happy  delinea- 
tion of  actual  objects  and  domestic  incidents,  only  inferior  to  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Dutch  School.  We  might  here  mention  the  names  of 
Wilkie,  Collins,  Heaphy,  and  many  others.  We  have  portrait-painters, 
who  have  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  in  all  the 
branches  of  their  art.  In  landscape.  Turner  has  shown  a  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  wr,  and  of  powerful  relief  in  objects,  which  was  never 
surpassed.  Bat  in  the  highest  walk  of  art — in  giving  the  movements 
of  the  liner  or  loftier  passions  of  the  mind,  this  country  has  not 
produced  a  single  painter,  who  has  made  even  a  &int  approach  to  the 
excellence  of  the  great  Italian  painters.  We  have,  indeed,  a  good 
number  of  specimens  of  the  clay-figure,  the  anatomical  mechanism, 
the  regular  proportions  measured  by  a  two-foot  rule ; — large  canvasses, 
covered  with  stiff  figures,  arranged  in  deliberate  order,  with  the 
characters  and  story  correctly  expressed  by  uplifted  eyes  or  hands, 
according  to  old  receipt-books  for  the  passions  j — and  with  all  the 
hardness  and  in6exibility  of  6gares  carved  m  wood,  and  painted  over 
in  good  strong  body  colours,  that  look  <  as  if  some  of  natore's 
journeymen  had  made  them,  and  not  made  them  well.'  But  we 
still  want  a  Prometheus  to  give  life  to  the  cumbrous  mass,  to  throw 
an  intellectual  light  over  the  opaque  image, — to  embody  the  inmost 
rreGnements  of  thought  to  the  outward  eye, — to  lay  bare  the  very 
Uoul  of  passion.  That  picture  is  of  little  comparative  value  whidi 
can  be  completely  tratulattd  into  another  language, — of  which  the 
description  in  a  common  catalogue  conveys  all  that  is  expressed  by 
the  picture  itself;  for  it  is  the  excellence  of  every  art  to  give  what 
can  be  given  by  no  other,  in  the  same  degree.  Much  less  is  that 
picture  to  be  esteemed,  which  only  injures  and  defaces  the  idea 
already  existing  in  the  mind's  eye, — which  does  not  come  up  to 
the  c<Miception  which  the  imagination  forms  of  the  subject,  and 
substitutes  a  dull  reality  for  high  sentiment ;  for  the  art  is  in  this 
case  an  incumbrance,  not  an  assistance,  and  bterferes  with,  instead 
of  adding  to,  the  stock  of  our  pleasurable  sensations.     But  we  should 

*  Tbit  subject  of  the  £/u/ will  be  ruumcd,  uiii  more  pirticnlirly  enlirged  upon, 
under  thit  hud. 
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be  at  a  loss  to  point  ont  (we  will  not  aay  any  Engli«h  picture,  but 
certainly  )  any  Eoglish  paioter,  who,  in  heroic  and  cUsncal  compositioO) 
has  risen  to  the  height  of  hia  subject,  and  answered  the  expectation 
of  the  well-informed  spectator,  or  excited  the  same  impresiion  by 
visible  means,  iu  had  been  excited  by  words,  or  by  reflectioD.^  That 
this  inferiority  in  English  art  is  not  owing  to  a.  deficiency  of  genios, 
imaginatioo,  or  paeaion,  is  proved  auHiciently  by  the  works  of  our 
poets  and  dramatic  writers,  which,  in  loftiness  and  force,  are  not 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  nation.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
depth  of  internal  thought  and  feeling  in  the  English  character,  it 
seems  to  be  more  tnlemal;  and  (whether  this  is  owing  to  habit,  or 
physical  constitudon)  to  have,  comparatively,  a  less  immediate  and 
powerful  commonication  with  the  organic  expression  of  passion, — 
which  exhilnts  the  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  countenance,  and 
fhrnishes  matter  for  the  historic  muse  of  painting.  The  English 
artist  is  instantly  sentible  that  the  flutter,  grimace,  and  extravagance 
of  the  French  physiognomy,  are  incompatible  with  high  history;  and 
we  are  at  no  loss  to  explain  in  this  way,  that  is,  from  the  defect  of 
tiTtDg  models  how  it  is  that  the  productions  of  the  French  school 
are  marked  with  all  the  affectation  of  national  caricature,  or  sink  into 
tame  and  lifeless  imitations  of  the  antique.  May  we  not  account 
tatisiactorily  for  the  general  defects  of  our  own  historic  produc^ona, 
in  a  umilar  way, — from  a  certain  inertness  and  constitudonal  phlegm, 
which  does  not  habitually  impress  the  workings  of  the  mind  in 
correspondent  traces  on  the  countenance,  and  which  may  atao  render 
us  less  sensible  of  these  outward  and  visible  signs  of  passion,  even 
when  they  are  so  impressed  tho'e  ?  The  irregularity  of  proportion, 
and  want  of  symmetry,  in  the  structure  of  the  national  features, 
though  it  certainly  enhances  the  difhculty  of  infusing  natural  grace 
and  grandeur  into  the  works  of  art,  rather  accounts  for  our  not 
having  been  able  to  attain  the  exquisite  refinements  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  than  for  our  not  havbg  rivalled  the  Italian  painters  in 
expression. 

Mr.  West  does  not  form  an  exception  to,  bnt  a  confirmauon  of, 
these  general  observations.  Hia  pictures  have  all  that  can  be  required 
in  what  relates  to  the  composition  of  the  subject;  to  the  regular 
arrangement  of  the  groups;  the  anatomical  proporuons  of  the  human 
body;  and  the  technical  knowledge  of  expresaioo, — as  far  as  expres- 
sion is  reducible  to  abstract  rales,  and  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  the 
telling  of  a  story;    so  that  anger,  wonder,  sorrow,  pity,  &c.  have 

'  If  «r  were  to  make  taj  qiulifiotion  ot  tbi>  cenibre,  it  wonld  be  in  fivonr  of 
•omc  of  Mr.  Notthcotc'i  compositioDi  ftDm'euly  Bnglitfa  hUtory. 
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each  thnr  appropriate  aod  well-knowD  derignauoM.  These,  however, 
are  but  the  instnimental  parts  of  the  art,  the  meaDt,  not  the  end ;  but 
beyond  theae,  Mr.  West's  pictnrea  do  aot  go.  They  aerer  'snatch 
a  grace  beyood  the  reach  of  art,'  They  exhiWt  the  mati,  not  the 
teul  of  expression.  We  doubt,  whether,  in  die  entire  range  of  Mr. 
West's  ptoductiona,  meritorious  and  admirable  as  the  design  and 
composition  often  are,  there  is  to  be  found  one  truly  line  head.  They 
display  a  total  want  of  gusto.  Id  Raphael,  the  same  dirine  sjnnt 
breathes  through  erery  part  i  it  either  agitates  the  inmost  frame,  or 
playt  in  gentle  undulations  on  the  trembling  surface.  Whether  we 
see  his  figures  bending  with  all  the  blandishments  of  maternal  loTe, 
or  standing  in  the  motionless  silence  of  thought,  or  hurried  into  the 
tumult  of  action,  the  whole  is  under  the  impulse  of  deep  passion. 
But  Mr.  West  sees  hardly  any  thing  in  the  human  face  but  bones 
and  cartilages;  or,  if  he  avails  himself  of  the  more  flexible 
machinery  of  nerves  and  muscles,  it  is  only  by  rule  and  method. 
The  effect  is  not  that  which  the  soul  of  pasrion  impresses  on  the 
countenance,  and  which  the  soul  of  gcoiu*  alone  can  seize ;  but  such 
as  might,  in  a  good  measure,  be  given  to  wooden  puppets  or  paste- 
board figures,  pulled  by  vires,  and  taught  to  open  the  rooudt,  or 
knit  the  forehead,  or  raise  the  eyes  in  a  very  scientiGc  manner.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  want  of  art  or  learning  in  his  pictures,  but  of  nature 
and  feeling. 

MuHS  OF  PaoMOTiKO  THi  PiNB  Akts. — It  IS  not  long  ago  that 
an  opnicm  was  very  general,  that  all  that  was  wanting  to  the  highest 
splendonr  and  perfection  of  the  arts  in  this  country  might  be  suj^ied 
by  Academies  and  public  institutions.  We  believe  the  most  sanguine 
promoters  of  this  scheme  have  at  present  relaxed  in  their  zeal.  There 
are  iirte  ways  in  which  Academies  and  public  institutions  may  be 
supposed  to  promote  the  fine  arts;  either  by  furnishing  the  beat 
models  to  the  student;  or  by  holding  out  immediate  emolument  and 
patronage;  or  by  improving  the  public  taste.  We  shall  bestow  a 
short  consideration  on  the  influence  of  each. 

First,  a  constant  reference  to  the  best  models  of  art  necessarily 
tends  to  enervate  the  mind,  to  intercept  our  Tiew  of  nature,  and  to 
distract  the  attendou  by  a  variety  of  unattainable  excellence.  An 
intimate  acquaintaQce  with  the  works  of  the  celebrated  masters  may 
indeed  add  to  the  indolent  refinements  of  taste,  but  will  never 
produce  one  work  of  original  genius,  one  great  artist.  In  proof  of 
the  genaal  truth  of  this  observation,  we  might  cite  the  history  of 
the  progress  and  decay  of  art  in  all  countries  where  it  has  flourished. 
It  is  a  little  extraordinary,  that  if  the  real  sources  of  perfection  are  to 
be  sought  in  Schools,  in  Models,  and  Public  Institutions,  that  where- 
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ever  achoolt,  modelsi  and  public  iostinitioDa  have  exieted,  tbere  the 
arts  ahould  regularly  disappear, — that  the  effect  should  never  follow 
trom  the  cause. 

The  Greek  statues  remain  to  thi*  day  unrivalled, — the  undisputed 
standard  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry  of  form.  In  Italy  the  art  of 
painting  has  bad  the  same  fate.  After  its  long  and  painfiil  struggles 
ID  the  time  of  the  earlier  artists,  Ciroabue,  Ghiclandaio,  Massacio, 
and  others,  it  burat  out  with  a  light  almost  too  dazzlbg  to  behold, 
m  the  works  of  Titian,  Michael  Aogelo,  Raphael,  and  Coneggio  ; 
which  was  reflected,  with  diminished  Instre,  in  the  productions  of  thnr 
immediate  disciples ;  lingered  for  a  while  with  the  school  of  the 
Carraccis,  and  expired  with  Guido  Reni.  From  that  period,  paint- 
ing sunk  to  10  low  a  state  in  Italy  as  Co  excite  only  pity  or  contempt. 
There  is  not  a  single  name  to  redeem  its  faded  glo^  from  utter 
oblivion.  Yet  this  has  not  been  owing  to  any  want  of  Dilettanti  and 
Delia  Cruacan  societies, — of  academies  of  Florence,  of  Bologna,  of 
Parma,  and  Pisa,— of  honorary  members  and  Foreign  Correspondents 
— of  pupls  and  teachers,  professors  and  patrons,  and  the  whole  busy 
tribe  of  critics  aod  connoisseurs. 

What  is  become  of  the  successors  of  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and 
Vandyke  i  What  have  the  French  Academicians  done  for  the  arts ; 
or  what  will  they  ever  do,  but  add  intolerable  affectation  and  grima« 
to  cento*  of  heads  from  the  antique,  and  caricature  Greek  forms  by 
putting  them  into  opera  attitudes  f  Nicholas  Poussin  is  the  only 
example  on  record  in  fcvour  of  the  contrary  theory,  and  we  have 
already  sufliciendy  noticed  his  defect*.  What  extraordinary  advances 
have  we  made  in  onr  own  conntry  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy  ?  What  greater  names  has  the  English 
school  to  boast  than  those  of  H<^rth,  Reynolds,  and  Wilson,  who 
created  it  i  Even  the  venerable  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
was  one  of  its  founders. 

Again,  we  night  cite,  in  support  of  oar  assertion,  the  works  of 
Carlo  Maratti,  of  Raphael  Mengs,  or  of  any  of  the  effeminate  school 
of  critics  and  copyists,  who  have  attempted  to  blend  the  borrowed 
beauties  of  others  in  a  perfect  whole.  What  do  they  contain,  but 
a  negation  of  every  excellence  which  they  pretend  to  combine  i  The 
assiduoni  imitator,  in  his  attempts  to  grasp  all,  loses  his  hold  of  that 
which  was  placed  within  his  reach,  and,  from  aspiring  at  universal 
excellence,  sinks  into  uniform  mediocrity.  The  student  who  has 
models  of  every  kind  of  excellence  constantly  before  him,  is  not 
only  diverted  from  that  particular  walk  of  art,  in  which,  by  patient 
exertion,  he  might  have  obtained  ultimate  success,  but,  from  having 
his  imagination  habitually  raised  to  an  overstrained  standard  of  refine- 
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iDcnt,  by  the  tight  of  the  mo«t  exquiaitc  cxamplea  in  art,  he  becomes 
impatieDt  and  (Otsatisfied  with  hii  own  attcmpU,  detenninet  to  reach 
the  same  perfection  all  at  once,  or  throw*  down  hit  peocil  in  despair. 
Thus  the  yoong  enthusiast,  whose  genius  and  energy  were  to  Hva] 
the  great  Maetera  of  antiquity,  or  create  a  new  a^a  in  the  art  itself, 
baffied  in  his  first  unguine  expectations,  reposes  in  indolence  on  what 
others  have  done;  wonders  how  such  perfection  could  hare  been 
achieved, — grows  familiar  with  the  minutest  peculiarities  of  the 
different  schools, — flutters  between  the  splendour  of  Rubens,  and 
the  grace  of  Raphael,  and  ends  in  nothing.  Such  was  not  Correggio. 
He  saw  and  felt  for  himself;  he  was  of  no  school,  but  had  his  own 
wwld  of  art  to  create.  That  image  of  truth  and  beauty,  which 
existed  in  his  mind,  he  was  forced  to  construct  for  himself,  without 
rules  or  models.  As  it'had  arisen  in  hit  mind  from  the  contempla- 
don  of  nature,  so  he  could  only  hope  to  embody  it  to  others,  by  the 
imitation  of  nature.  We  can  conceive  the  wmk  growing  under  his 
hands  by  slow  and  patient  touches,  approaching  nearer  to  perfection, 
softened  into  finer  grace,  gaining  strength  from  delicacy,  and  at  last 
reflecting  the  pure  image  of  nature  on  the  canvass.  Such  is  always 
the  true  progress  of  art ;  such  are  the  necessary  means  by  which  the 
greatest  works  of  every  kind  have  been  produced.  They  have  been 
Ae  eiTect  of  power  gathering  strength  from  exercise,  and  warmth 
from  its  own  impulse — stimulated  to  fresh  efforts  by  conscious  success, 
and  by  the  surprise  and  strangeness  of  a  new  world  of  beauty,  opening 
to  the  delighted  imagination.  The  triumphs  of  art  were  victories 
over  the  difficulties  of  art;  the  prodigies  of^genius,  the  result  of  that 
strength  which  bad  graj^led  with  nature.  Titian  copied  even  a 
plant  or  a  piece  of  common  drapery  from  the  objects  themselves; 
and  Raphael  is  known  to  have  made  elaborate  studies  of  the  principal 
heads  in  his  pictures.  All  the  great  painters  of  this  period  were 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  first  principles  of  their  art ;  had  learned 
to  copy  a  £ice,  a  hand,  or  an  eye,  and  had  acquired  patience  to  finish 
a  single  figure,  before  they  undertook  to  paint  extensive  compodtimis. 
They  knew  that  though  Fame  is  represented  with  her  head  above  the 
clouds,  her  feet  rest  upon  the  earth.  Genius  can  only  have  its  frill 
j,Bcope,  where,  though  much  may  have  been  done,  more  remains  to  do ; 
where  models  exist  chiefly  to  ^ow  the  deficiencies  of  art,  and  where 
the  perfect  idea  is  lefr  to  be  filled  up  in  the  painter's  imaginadon. 
When  once  the  stimulus  of  novelty  and  of  original  exertion  is  wanting, 
generations  repose  on  what  has  been  done  for  them  by  their 
predecessors,  as  individuals,  afrer  a  certain  period,  rest  satisfied  with 
the  knowledge  they  have  already  acquired. 

With  regard  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  arising  from  the  public 
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patronage  of  the  aru  t — the  plan  unfortunately  defeats  itaelf ;  for  it 
mnltipliea  ita  object!  iktter  than  it  can  aatiafy  their  claims ;  and  raiKs 

a  a  swann  of  competitor!  for  the  prize  of  geniiu  from  the  dreg!  of 
eiWM  and  dulnesi.  The  teal  patron  ii  anxiotu  to  reward  merit, 
not  to  encourage  gratuitoua  pretenaionB  to  it  i  to  «ee  that  the  man  of 
genius  tahu  no  dtirimml,  that  another  Wilgon  is  not  left  to  perish  for 
want; — not  to  propagate  the  breed  of  embryo  candidates  for  fame. 
Offers  of  public  and  promiscuous  patrooage  can  in  general  be  little 
better  than  a  species  of  intellectual  seduction,  administering  proToca- 
dres  to  vanity  and  avarice,  and  leading  astray  the  youth  of  the  nation 
by  Mlacious  hopes,  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  realized.  At  the 
same  time,  the  good  that  might  be  done  by  private  taste  and 
benerolrace,  is  in  a  great  measure  defeated.  The  moment  that  a 
few  individuals  of  discernment  and  liberal  spirit  become  m«nbers  of 
a  public  body,  they  are  no  longer  anything  more  than  parts  of  a 
machine,  which  is  usually  wielded  at  will  by  some  olficiou*,  over- 
weening pretender ;  their  good^sense  and  good-nature  are  lost  in  a 
mass  of  ignorance  and  presumption  j  their  names  only  serve  to  reflect  ' 
credit  on  proceedings  in  which  they  have  no  share,  and  which  are 
determiiwa  on  by  a  majority  of  person*  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
arts  but  what  arises  from  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  regular 
organization,  and  no  opinions  but  what  are  dictated  to  them  by  some 
self-constituted  judge.  At  &r  a*  we  have  had  an  om>rtunity  of 
observing  the  conduct  of  auch  bodies  of  men,  instead  of  taking  the 
lead  of  public  opinion,  of  giving  a  firm,  manly,  and  independent  trac 
to  that  opinion,  they  make  it  their  business  to  watch  all  its  caprices, 
and  follow  it  in  every  casual  turning.  They  dare  not  give  dieir 
tanctioD  to  sterling  merit,  struggling  with  difficulties,  but  take 
advantage  of  its  success,  to  reflect  credit  on  their  own  reputation  for 
sagacity.  Their  taste  is  a  servile  dependant  on  their  vanity,  and 
their  patronage  has  an  air  of  pauperism  about  it.  Perhaps  the  <»ily 
public  patronage  which  was  ever  really  usefiil  to  the  arts,  or  worthy 
of  them,  was  that  which  they  received  first  in  Greece,  and  afterwards 
in  Italy,  from  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country ;  when  the 
artist  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  a  servant  at  the  altar ;  when  his  hand 
gave  a  viable  form  to  Gods  or  Heroes,  Angels  or  Apostles ;  and  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius  was  exalted  by  mingling  with  the  flame  of 
national  devotion.  The  artist  was  not  here  degraded,  by  being  made 
the  dependant  on  the  caprice  of  wealth  or  fashion,  but  felt  himself  at 
once  the  servant  and  the  benefactor  of  the  public.  He  had  to  embody, 
by  the  highest  efforts  of  his  art,  subjects  which  were  sacred  to  the 
imagination  and  feelings  of  the  spectators ;  there  was  a  common  link, 
a  mutual  sympathy  between  them  in  their  common  faith.     Every 
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other  mode  of  patronage,  bot  that  which  ariBes,  either  from  the 
geocral  iiiititutiont  and  maoneia  of  a  people,  or  from  the  real  un- 
affected taate  of  indiriduals,  mnet,  we  conceire,  be  illegitimate, 
corrupted  in  its  aource,  and  either  ineffectual  or  iojuiious  to  its 
professed  object. 

Lastly,  Academies  and  lostitutionB  may  be  supposed  to  assist  the 
progress  of  the  lioe  arts,  by  promoting  a  wider  taste  for  them. 

In  general,  it  must  happen  in  the  first  stages  of  the  arts,  that  aa 
none  but  those  who  had  a  natural  genius  for  them  would  attempt  to 
practise  them, — so  none  but  those  who  had  a  natural  taste  for  them, 
would  pretend  to  judge  of  or  criticise  them.  This  must  be  an  in- 
calculable advantage  to  the  man  of  true  genius;  for  it  is  no  other 
than  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  his  peers.  In  an  age  when 
connoisseur  ship  had  not  become  a  fashion ;  when  religioD,  war,^  and 
intrigue,  occupied  the  time  and  thoughts  of  the  great,  only  those 
minds  of  superior  refinement  would  be  ted  to  notice  the  works  of  art, 
who  had  a  real  sense  of  their  excellence ;  and,  in  giving  way  to  the 
powerfiil  bent  of  hit  own  genius,  the  painter  was  most  likely  to  consult 
the  taste  of  his  judges.  He  had  not  to  deal  with  pretenders  to  taste, 
through  vanity,  affectation,  and  idleness.  He  had  to  appeal  to  tbe 
higher  faculties  of  the  soul, — to  that  deep  and  innate  sensibility  to 
truth  and  beauty,  which  re<]uired  only  lit  objects  to  have  its  enthusiasm 
excited, — and  to  that  independent  streogth  of  mind,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  hailed  and  fostered  genius  where- 
ever  it  met  with  it.  Titian  was  patronised  by  Charles  v.  Count 
Casriglione  was  the  friend  of  Raphael.  These  were  true  patrons  and 
true  critics ;  and,  as  there  were  no  others  (for  the  world,  in  general, 
merely  looked  on  and  wondered),  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such 
'  a  period  of  dearth  of  factitious  patron^e  would  be  most  favourable 
j  to  the  full  developement  of  the  greatest  talents,  and  to  tbe  attainment 
of  the  highest  excellence. 

By  means  of  public  institutions,  the  number  of  candidates  for  fame, 
and  pretenders  to  criticism,  is  increased  beyond  all  calculation,  while 
the  quantity  of  genius  and  feeling  remain  much  the  same  as  before  } 
with  these  disadvantages,  that  the  man  of  original  genius  is  often  lost 
among  the  crowd  of  competitors  who  would  never  have  become  such, 
but  from  encouragement  and  example,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  few 
whom  nature  intended  for  judges,  is  apt  to  be  drowned  in  the  noisy 
and  forward  suffrages  of  shallow  smatterers  in  Taste. 
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Bakrv  (James)  an  eminent  |>suiiter,  waa  borD  in  Corkt  in  Ireland, 
October  ii,  1741.  His  ^ther  had  been  a  builder,  and  at  oae  time 
of  his  life,  a  coasdng  trader  between  the  two  couotries  of  England 
and  Ireland.  To  this  business  of  a  trader  was  James  destined,  and  be 
actually  made,  when  a  boy,  several  royages ;  but  these  voyages  being 
forced  upon  him,  he  on  one  occasion  ran  away  from  the  ship,  and  on 
others  discovered  such  an  averaioa  to  the  life  and  habits  of  a  sailor, 
as  to  induce  bia  father  to  quit  all  hopes  of  him  in  this  line,  and  to 
suffer  him  to  pursue  his  inclinations,  which  led  him  to  drawing  and 
study.  When  on  board  his  father's  vessel,  instead  of  handling  sails 
and  Topes,  and  climbing  the  mast,  he  was  genially  occupied  with  a 
mece  of  black  chalk,  sketching  the  coast,  or  drawing  figures,  as  his 
fancy  directed  him.  When  his  father  found  that  the  idea  of  making 
a  sulor  of  him  must  be  given  up,  he  permitted  him  to  acquire  as 
much  instruction  as  the  schools  of  Cork  afforded ;  but  long  retained 
his  aversion  to  the  chalk  drawings,  with  which  the  floors  and  walls 
of  the  house  were  covered ;  the  boy  being  always  engaged  in  some 
attempt  at  targe' figures,  and  early  catching  at  the  means  of  represent- 
ing action,  attitude,  and  passion.  It  was  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life  that  some  bookseller  in  Ireland,  undertaking  to  reprint  a  set 
of  fables  or  emblems,  young  Barry  offered  to  furnish  the  drawogs, 
and,  as  it  is  believed,  helped  to  etch  the  engravings,  such  as  they 
were.  At  the  schools  in  Cork,  which  he  was  sent  to,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  parts  and  industry  above  his  school-fellows ;  his 
habits  dilTereid  fiom  those  of  ordinary  boys,  as  he  seldom  mixed  in 
their  games  or  amusements,  but  at  those  times  stole  off  to  his  own 
room,  where  he  worked  at  his  pencil,  or  was  studying  some  book 
that  he  had  borrowed  or  bought.  He  would  spend  whole  nights  in 
this  manner  at  his  studies,  to  the  alarm  of  bis  mother,  who  dreaded 
his  injuring  his  health  or  setting  fire  to  the  house,  and  who  often 
kept  up  his  sister  or  the  servant  to  watch  him.  His  allowance  of 
money  he  spent  in  buying  books  or  candles  to  read  by  ;  he  sometimes 
locked  himself  up  in  his  room  for  days,  and  seldom  slept  upon  his 
bed,  or  else  made  it  so  hard  as  to  take  away  the  temptation  or  luxury 
of  lying  long  in  it.  Perhaps  the  unsocial  and  ascetic  turn  of  his 
temper,  which  thus  early  manifested  itself,  might  be  remarked  as  the 
soorce  both  of  the  misfortunes  of  hb  life,  and  tbe  defects  of  his 
genius.     Common  humanity,  s  sense  of  pleasure,  and  a  sympathy 
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with  the  feelings  of  tbo«c  arauiid  us,  it  not  more  Decenary  to  succen 
ID  life,  than  it  probably  is  to  succeu  in  the  fine  aru.  Few  things  can 
be  more  fatal  to  the  artist  than  this  sort  of  indiffereDce  to  the  conunoD 
pleasure*  and  pursuits  of  life.  If  alfected,  it  is  bad ;  if  real  and 
constitutional,  it  is  eren  worse.  It  stuck  to  poor  Barry  to  the  lui. 
It  n  not  to  be  understood  that,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  he  led  the 
life  of  an  abaotute  recluse,  fot  he  could  aDd  did  occauooally  jcuD  in 
any  feats  goiDg  od  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  not  behind  otba 
boys  in  such  pastimes  and  mischief  as  boys  are  usually  fond  of.  An 
adventure  which  happened  to  him  about  this  time,  and  which  left  a 
strong  impresuon  oo  his  mind,  is  worth  mencioDing  here.  In  one  of 
his  rambles  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  entered,  one  winter's  erening, 
ao  old,  and,  a*  he  thought,  ao  uninhabited  house,  situate  in  a  narrow 
bye-lane  in  the  city  M  Corlc.  The  bouse  was  without  doors  or 
windows ;  but  curiosity  impelled  him  to  enter,  and,  after  mounting  a 
rotten  staircase,  which  conducted  to  empty  rooms  on  different  floors, 
he  arrived  at  the  garret,  where  he  could  just  discern,  by  the  glimmer- 
ing light  of  a  few  embers,  two  old  and  emaciated  figures,  broken  l^ 
age,  disease,  and  want,  situng  beude  each  other,  in  the  act,  as  far  a* 
their  pained  efforts  would  permit,  of  tearing  each  other's  face* ;  sot 
a  word  being  uttered  by  either,  but  with  the  most  horrible  grimaces 
that  malice  could  invent.  They  took  no  notice  of  his  entrance,  but 
went  on  with  their  deeds  of  mutual  hate,  which  made  snch  an 
impression  on  the  boy  that  he  ran  down  stairs,  making  his  own 
reflectianB,  which  he  afterward*  found  verified  through  lifi;,  that  man 
and  all  animals  are  malicious  and  cruel  ill  proportion  a*  they  are 
impotent ;  and  that  age  and  poverty,  two  of  the  worst  evils  in  human 
life,  almost  always  add  to  the  calamities  inherent  in  them  by  arts  <^ 
their  own  creating.  In  general,  his  great  desire  to  improve  his  mind 
led  him  to  seek  the  society  of  educated  men ;  who  were  not  averse  to 
receive  him,  seeing  his  active  and  inquisitive  disposition,  and  hi* 
seriousneas  of  manner,  couched  under  a  gaih  the  plainest  and  coarsest ; 
for  he  adopted  this  kind  of  attire  from  his  childhood,  not  from 
affectation,  but  from  an  indifference  to  all  dress.  Having  a  retentive 
memory,  he  profited  by  his  own  reading,  and  by  the  conversati<m  of 
others,  who  directed  him  also  in  the  choice  of  books.  As  his 
finances  were  too  low  to  make  many  purchases,  he  borrowed  books 
from  hi*  friends,  and  was  in  the  practice  of  making  large  extracts 
from  such  as  he  particularly  liked,  and  MMnetimes  even  of  copybg 
out  the  whole  book,  of  which  several  specimens  vrere  found  among 
bis  papers,  written  in  a  stiff  school^boy's  hand.  Aa  hi*  industry  was 
excessive,  his  advance*  in  the  acquiattion  of  knowledge  were  rapid, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy  by  hi*  school-fellowa.  His  mother 
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being  a  zealoui  Catholic,  the  eon  could  not  avoid  mixing  at  timet  in 
the  company  of  priest*  retidcnt  at  Cork,  who  pointed  out  to  him 
books  of  polemical  divinity,  of  which  he  became  a  great  reader,  and 
for  which  he  retained  a  strong  bias  during  hia  lifetime.  He  was  taid 
at  one  time  to  have  been  destined  for  the  priesthood,  but  for  this 
report  jtbere  is  no  authority.  He,  however,  always  continued  a 
Catholic,  and  in  the  decline  of  life  manifested  rather  a  bigoted 
attachment  to  the  religion  of  his  early  choice.  For  a  short  interval 
he  had  a  little  wavering  in  his  belief  of  revealed  religion  in  general ; 
but  a  conveisation  with  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  put  an  end  to  this 
levity.  A  book  which  Mr.  fiurke  lent  him,  and  which  settled  hia 
mind  on  this  subject,  was  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  ;  and,  as  a  suitable 
reward,  he  has  placed  this  Prelate  in  the  group  of  divmes,  in  bis 
picture  of  Elysium. 

About  the  age  of  seventeen  he  first  attempted  oil  paintings ;  and 
between  that  and  the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  he  first  went  to  Dublin, 
be  produced  several  large  ones,  which  decorated  his  father's  house, 
and  represented  subjects  not  of^en  handled  by  yonng  men ;  auch  as 
£neas  escaping  with  his  family  from  the  flames  of  Troy;  Susanna 
and  the  Elders ;  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,  &c.  At  this  period,  he 
also  produced  the  picture  which  first  drew  him  into  public  notice, 
launched  him  on  an  ampler  theatre  than  his  native  town  of  Cork 
afforded,  and,  above  all,  gained  him  the  acquaintance  and  patronage 
of  Mr.  Burke.  Thb  picture  was  founded  on  an  old  tradition  of  the 
laikdiog  of  St.  Patrick  on  the  sea-coast  of  Cashel,  and  of  the  con- 
version and  baptism  of  the  king  of  that  district  by  the  patron  saint  ot 
Ireland.  The  priest,  in  the  act  of  baptizing  his  new  convert, 
inadvertently  strikes  the  spear  of  the  crosier  in  the  foot  of  the 
monarch.  The  holy  father,  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  does 
not  perceive  what  he  has  done,  and  the  king,  without  btemipting 
the  ceremony,  bears  the  pain  with  immoveable  fortitude.  This 
incident,  together  with  the  gesmres  and  expressions  of  the  attendants, 
certainly  formed  a  good  subjea  for  an  historical  picture ;  and  Mr. 
Barry's  manner  of  treating  it  was  such  as  to  insure  him  the  applause 
and  admiration  of  the  coDnoisseurs  of  the  metropolis  of  the  uster 
kingdom,  where  it  was  exhibited  in  1761  or  1763.  Mr.  Barry  took 
this  picture  with  him  to  Dublin  ;  and  aiterwards  going  to  the  exhibi- 
tioD  room,  being  delighted  with  the  encomiums  it  received  from  the 
spectators,  he  could  not  refrain  from  making  himself  known  as  the 
painter.  His  pretensions  were  treated  vnth  great  contempt  by  the 
company,  and  Barry  burst  into  tears  of  anger  and  vexation.  But  die 
incredulity  of  his  hearers  was  a  compliment  paid  to  the  real  or 
suj^sed  excellence  of  his  painting.     It  appears  that  a  Dr.  Sleigh,  a 
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phyncian  of  Cork,  and  a  tenuble  and  amiable  maO)  wa>  6m  in 
in  introduciag  young  Barry  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Burke.  During  theii 
eariy  acquaioUDce,  having  falien  into  a  dispute  on  the  lubjea  of  tastet 
Barry  quoted  a  passage  in  support  of  hi*  opinion  from  the  Euaj  on  the 
Suiume  and  Beautiful,  which  had  been  just  then  published  anonymously, 
and  which  Barry,  in  his  youthAJ  admiration  of  it,  had,  it  aeeoia, 
transcribed  entire.  Burke  affected  to  treat  thu  work  as  a  theoretical 
romance,  of  no  authority  whateyer,  which  threw  Barry  into  such  a 
rage  io  its  defence,  that  Mr.  Burke  thought  it  oeceuary  to  appease 
him  by  owoing  himself  to  be  the  author.  The  scene  enciea  in 
Barry's  runnmg  U  embrace  him,  and  showing  him  the  copy  of  the 
work  which  be  had  been  at  the  pains  to  transcribe.  He  paued  his 
time  in  Dublin  in  readingi  drawing,  and  society.  While  he  resided 
here,  an  anecdote  is  preserved  of  him,  which  marks  the  character  of 
the  man.  He  had  been  enticed  by  his  companions  sereral  times  to 
carousings  at  a  tavern,  and  one  night,  as  he  wandered  home  by 
himself,  a  thought  struck  him  of  the  frivolity  and  viciousness  of  thai 
mis-spending  his  time  ;  the  iault,  be  imagined,  lay  in  his  money,  and, 
therefore,  without  more  ado,  in  order  to  avoid  the  morrow's  tempta- 
tion, he  threw  the  whole  of  hii  wealth,  which  perhaps  amounted  to 
no  great  sum,  into  the  Liffey,  and  locked  himself  up  at  his  fevoorite 
pursuits.  Aiter  a  residence  of  seven  or  eight  months  in  Dublin,  an 
opportunity  offered  of  accompanying  some  Mrt  of  Mr.  Burke's  family 
to  London,  which  he  eagerly  embraced.  This  took  place  some  time 
in  the  year  1764,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  with 
one  of  those  advantages  which  do  not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  young 
artists  00  their  arrival  in  the  British  capital,  that  of  being  recom- 
mended to  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  eminent  men  m  the  profession 
by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a  man  who,  to  genius  in  himself,  added 
the  rare  and  noble  quality  of  encouraging  it  in  others ;  this  vx  Mr. 
Burke,  who  lost  00  time,  not  merely  in  making  Barry  known,  but  in 
procuring  for  him  the  first  of  all  objects  to  an  inexperienced  and 
destitute  young  artist,  employment.  This  employment  was  chiefly 
that  of  copying  in  oil  drawings  by  Mr.  Stewart,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Athenian  Stewart ;  and  whether  it  suited  the  ambition  of 
Barry  or  not,  to  be  at  this  kind  of  labour,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  nroGted  by  bit  connection  with  such  a  man  as  Stewart,  and 
had  full  leisure  to  cast  his  eye  about,  and  to  improve  by  the  general 
aspect  of  art  and  artists  that  occupied  the  period. 

Mr.  Burke  and  his  other  friends  thinking  it  important  that  he 
should  be  introduced  to  a  wider  and  nobler  school  of  art  than  this 
country  afforded,  now  came  forward  with  the  means  neceasary  to 
accomplish  this  object;  and  in  the  tatter  end  of  176$  Mr.  Barry  pro- 
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ceeded  to  the  Continent,  where  he  reTnaioed  till  the  beginning  of 
1771,  studying  his  art  with  an  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to  augor  the 
highest  success,  and  making  obserratioDs  on  the  different  thef  d'auvra 
of  Italy  with  equal  independence  of  judgment  and  nicety  of  dis- 
crimination. He  was  supported  during  this  period  by  the  friendly 
liberality  of  the  Burlce  family  (Edmund,  William,  and  Richard), 
who  allowed  him  forty  pounds  a-year  for  his  necessary  expenditure, 
besides  occasional  remittances  for  particular  purposes.  He  proceeded 
£ret  to  Paris,  then  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  three 
years,  from  thence  to  Florence  and  Bologna,  and  home  through 
Venice.  His  letters  to  the  Burkes,  giving  an  account  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  show  a  complete 
insight  into  the  characteristic  merits  of  their  works,  and  would  make 
us  wonder  (if  the  case  were  at  all  singular)  how  he  could  enter  with 
such  force,  delicacy,  and  feeling,  into  excellencies  of  which  he  never 
transplanted  an  atom  into  his  own  works.  He  saw,  felt,  and  viroU; 
his  impressions  were  profound  and  refined,  but  the  expression  of  them 
must  he  instantaneous,  such  as  gave  the  results  of  them  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  as  they  were  received  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  and  he 
could  not  wait  for  the  slow  process  of  the  pencil  for  embodying  his 
conceptions  in  the  necessary  details  of  his  own  art.  It  was  his  desire 
to  make  the  ideas  and  language  of  painting  comstantaoeous, — to 
express  abstract  results  by  abstract  mechanical  means  (a  thing  im- 
postiUe), — to  stamp  the  idea  in  his  mind  at  once  upon  the  canvass, 
without  knowledge  of  its  parts,  without  labour,  without  patience, 
without  a  moment's  time  or  thought  intervening  between  what  be 
wished  to  do  and  its  being  done,  that  was  perhaps  the  principal 
obstacle  to  his  erer  attaining  a  degree  of  excellence  in  his  profesuon 
at  all  proportioned  either  to  his  ambition  or  his  genius.  It  is  probable, 
that,  as  his  hand  had  not  the  patience  to  give  the  details  of  objects, 
bis  eye,  from  the  same  habit  of  mind,  had  not  the  power  to  analyze 
them.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  see  the  results  without  the  same 
laborious  process  that  is  necessary  to  convey  them  ;  for  the  eye  sees 
faster  than  the  hand  can  move. 

We  suspect  Mr.  Barry  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  copying  the 
pictures  he  so  well  describes  ;  because  he  appears  to  have  co]ued  but 
few,  only  one  of  Raphael,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  and  three  from 
Titian,  whom  he  justly  considered  as  the  model  of  colouring,  and  as 
more  perfect  in  that  department  of  the  art  than  either  Raphael  or 
Michael  Angelo  were  in  theirs,  expression  and  form,  the  highest 
excellence  in  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  possessed  only  by  the 
ancients.  In  copying  from  the  antique,  however,  he  manifested  the 
same  aversion  to  labour,  or  to  that  kind  of  labour  which,  by  showing 
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tu  oar  die&cu,  compelt  na  to  make  exertions  to  Temedy  them.  He 
made  all  hit  drawings  from  the  antique,  by  mean*  of  a  dtiketitor,  that 
it,  a  mechanic^  inatnunent,  to  u*e  die  trouble  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge both  of  fonn  and  propmtion.  In  tbit  mannet,  equally  graxifying 
to  hia  indolence  and  hia  aelf-love,  he  is  stated  to  have  made  number- 
less sketches  of  the  antique  statues,  of  all  sizes,  and  in  all  directions, 
carefiiUy  noting  down  on  his  sketch-paper  their  several  measuremoits 
andpioportions. 

The  consequences  are  before  ub  in  his  pictures ;  namely,  that  all 
those  of  his  figares  which  he  took  from  these  memoraiKlumt  are 
de6cient  in  every  thing  but  form,  and  that  all  the  others  are  equally 
deficient  in  form  and  every  thing  else.  If  he  did  not  employ  hjs 
pencil  properly,  or  enough,  in  copying  from  the  models  he  saw,  be 
employed  his  thoughts  and  his  pen  about  them  with  indefatigable  zeal 
and  spirit.  He  udked  well  about  them ;  he  wrote  well  about  them ; 
he  made  researches  into  all  the  collateral  branches  of  art  and  know- 
ledge, sctdpturc)  architecture,  cameos,  seals,  and  intaglios.  There  is 
a  long  letter  of  his,  addressed  to  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  origin  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  written,  as  it  should  seem,  to  convince 
his  friend  and  patron  of  his  industry  in  neglecting  his  proper  business. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  became  embroiled  widi  the  whole 
tribe  of  connoisseurs,  painters,  and  patrons  there,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  on  subjects  of  virtu ;  and  he  continued  in  this  state  of  hoetility 
with  those  around  him  while  he  staid  there,  and,  indeed,  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  One  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  Barry  chiefly 
studied  his  art  as  a  subject  to  employ  his  dialectics  npon.  On  thia 
unfortunate  disposition  of  his  to  wrangling  and  controvnsy,  as  it  was 
likely  to  affect  his  progress  in  bis  art  and  his  progress  in  life,  he 
received  some  most  judicious  advice  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
Mr.  Burke,  his  answers  to  which  show  an  admirable  self-ignorance. 
On  his  irritable  denunciations  of  the  practices  and  tricks  of  the 
Italian  picture-dealers,  Mr.  Burke  makes  a  reflection  well  deserving 


of  attention.  <In  particular,  you  may  be  assured  that  the  traffic  in 
antiquity,  and  all  die  enthusiasm,  folly,  and  fraud,  which  may  be  in 
it,  never  liui,  nor  never  can,  hurt  the  merit  of  living  artiiti.  Quite  the 
contrary,  in  my  opinion :  for  I  have  ever  observed,  that,  whatever  it 
be  that  turns  the  minds  of  men  to  anything  relative  to  the  arts,  even 
the  most  remotely  so,  brings  ardsts  more  and  more  into  credit  and 
repute ;  and  though,  now  and  then,  the  mere  broker  and  dealer  in 
such  things  runs  away  with  a  great  deal  of  profit,  yet,  in  the  end, 
ingenious  men  will  find  themselves  gainers  by  the  dispositions  which 
are  nourished  and  diffused  in  the  world  by  such  pursuits.'  Mr.  Barry 
painted  two  [uctures  while  abroad,  his  Adam  and  Eve  and  his 
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PhUoctetM.  The  fint  of  thew  he  leot  borne  as  a  apectiDen  of  hia 
progreu  in  the  art.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  given  much  ntiiiac- 
tioD.  His  Philoctetes  he  brought  home  with  htm.  It  ia  a  moat 
wretched,  coarie,  UDclasocal  peifoimaiice,  the  direct  opposite  of  all 
that  he  thought  it  to  be.  During  faia  stay  at  Rome,  he  made  an 
excuruon  to  Naples,  and  was  highly  delighted  with  the  collections  of 
art  there.  All  the  time  he  was  abroad,  Mr.  Burke  and  his  brothers 
not  only  were  punctual  in  their  remittancea  to  him,  but  kept  op  a 
moat  friendly  and  cordial  correspondence.  On  one  occasion,  owing 
to  the  delay  of  a  letter,  a  bfll  which  Barry  had  preseirted  to  a  banker 
waa  dishonoured.  This  detained  Barry  for  aome  time  at  the  [Jace 
where  he  waa  in  very  awkward  circnnutancea,  and  he  bad  thoughts 
of  getting  rid  of  hia  chagrio  and  of  hia  prospects  in  life  at  once,  by 
running  away  and  turning  friar.  For  some  time  previous  to  his 
return  to  England,  Mr.  Hamilton  (afterwards  Sir  William)  appears 
to  have  been  almost  the  only  pCTSon  with  whom  he  kept  up  any 
intimacy.  It  waa  on  hia  retorn  home  through  Milan  that  he  witnessed, 
and  baa  recorded  with  due  reprobation,  the  destruction  of  Leonardo'e 
Last  Sapper,  which  two  bungling  artiata  were  employed  to  paint  orer 
by  order  of  (me  Count  de  Firroian,  the  secretary  of  state. 

In  the  suing  of  1771,  Mr.  Barry  arrived  in  England,  after  an 
absence  of  nve  years.  He  soon  after  produced  his  jucture  of  Venus, 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  Galatea  of  Raphael,  the  Venus  of 
Titian,  and  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  without  reason.  Mr.  Barry 
flattered  himself  that  he  bad  surpassed  the  famous  statue  of  that 
name,  by  avoiding  the  appearance  of  maltnaSj  in  it.  There  is  an 
engraving  of  it  by  Mr.  Valentme  Green.  Id  1773,  he  exhibited  his 
Jt^ter  and  Juno  on  Mount  Ida,  which  was  much  praised  by  some 
critics  of  that  day.  His  Death  of  General  Wolfe  waa  considered  as 
a  falling  off  from  his  great  style  of  art,  which  consisted  in  painting 
Greek  subjects,  and  it  accordingly  is  s^  to  'have  obtamed  no 
praise.'  His  fondness  for  Greek  costume  was  assigned  by  his 
admirers  as  the  cause  of  his  reluctance  to  paint  portraits ;  as  if  the 
coat  was  of  more  importance  than  the  face.  His  fastidiousness,  in 
this  respect,  and  his  frequent  excuses,  or  blunt  refusals,  to  go  on  with 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  he  had  begun,  caused  a  misunder- 
standing with  that  gentleman,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  entirely  made  up.  The  difference  between  them  is  said  to  have 
been  widened  by  Burke's  growing  intimacy  with  Sir  Joshua,  and  by 
Barry's  feelbg  some  Uttle  jealousy  of  the  £ime  and  fortune  of  his 
rival  m  an  bimbUr  wall  of  the  art.  He,  about  the  same  time,  painted 
a  pair  of  classical  subjects,  Mercury  inventing  the  Lyre,  and  Narcissus 
looking  at  himself  in  the  water,  the  last  suggested  to  him  by  Mr. 
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Burke.  He  also  paiated  ao  historical  picture  of  Chiron  and  Achilles, 
and  another  of  the  story  of  Stratonice,  for  which  last  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  gave  him  a  hundred  guineas.  lo  1773,  there  was  a  plan 
in  contemplation  for  our  artitts  to  decorate  the  inside  of  St.  Paul's 
with  historical  and  sacred  subjects ;  but  this  plan  fell  to  the  ground, 
from  its  not  meeting  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  no  small  mortification  of 
Barry,  who  had  fixed  upon  the  subject  be  was  to  paint, — the  rejection 
of  Christ  by  the  Jews  when  Pilate  proposes  his  release.  In  iTJ$t  he 
published  An  Inquiry  into  the  rial  and  imi^nary  Obilrvclioni  to  tbiAc(pa- 
tition  oJtkeArtt  m  £'fif/'W,  vindicating  the  capacity  of  the  English  for 
the  fine  arta,  and  tracing  their  slow  progress  hitherto  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  to  political  and  dvil  ditKDtioDa ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  general  torn 
of  the  public  mind  to  mechanics,  manufactures,  aod  commerce.  In 
the  year  1774,  shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  scheme  of  decorating 
Sl  Paul's,  a  proposal  was  made,  through  Mr.  Valentine  Green,  to  the 
same  artists,  Reynolds,  West,  Cipriani,  Barry,  &c.  for  ornamenting  the 
great  room  of  the  Society  for  the  Enantragcmaii  of  Am,  Maaufaelurei, 
and  Commerce,  io  the  Adelphi,  with  historical  and  allegoricJ  paint- 
ings. This  proposal  was  at  the  time  rejected  by  the  artists  tbem< 
selves;  but,  in  1777,  Mr.  Barry  made  an  offer  to  paint  the  whole 
himself,  on  condition  of  b«og  allowed  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and 
b«ng  paid  the  expense  of  canvass,  paints,  and  models,  by  the  Society. 
This  offer  waa  accepted,  and  he  finished  the  aeries  of  pictures  at  the 
eitd  of  seven  yeara,  instead  of  two,  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
but  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  and  who  conducted  themselves  to  him  with  liberality 
throughout.  They  granted  him  two  exhibitions,  and  at  different 
periods  voted  him  50  guineas,  their  gold  medal,  and  again  200 
guineas,  and  a  seat  among  them.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  when  he 
saw  the  pictures,  that,  *  whatever  the  hand  had  done,  the  head  had 
done  ita  part.'  There  was  an  excellent  anonymous  criticism,  sapposcd 
to  be  by  Mr.  Burke,  publiehed  on  them,  in  answer  to  some  remarks 
put  forth  by  Barry,  in  his  descriptive  catalogue,  on  the  ideal  style  of 
art,  and  the  necessity  of  size  to  grandeur.  Hia  notions  on  both  these 
subjects  are  very  ably  controverted,  and,  indeed,  they  are  the  rock  on 
which  Barry's  genius  split.  It  would  be  curious  if  Mr.  Burke  were 
the  author  of  these  strictures ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  Barry  was 
led  into  the  last  error,  here  deprecated,  by  that  author's  Eiiay  en  the 
SMme  and  Beautiful.  The  aeries  consists  of  six  pictures,  showing 
the  progress  of  human  culture.  The  first  repreaeots  Orpheus  taming 
the  savages  by  his  lyre.  The  figure  of  Orpheus  himself  is  more 
like  a  drunken  bacchanal  than  an  inspired  poet  or  lawgiver.  The 
410 
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only  part  of  this  picture  which  is  TaluabJe  la  the  background,  in  one 
part  of  which  a  lion  is  seen  ready  to  dart  upon  a  family  group  milking 
near  a  cave,  and,  b  another,  a  tyger  ia  pursuing  a  horse.  There  is 
certainly  a  scope  of  thought  and  picturesque  invention,  in  thug  show- 
ing indirectly  the  protection  which  civilization  extends,  as  it  were, 
over  both  man  and  animals.  The  second  picture  is  a  Grecian  harvest, 
which  has  nothing  Grecian  in  it.  But  we  cannot  apply  this  censure 
to  the  third  picture  of  the  Olympic  Games,  some  of  the  figures  in 
which,  and  the  principal  group,  are  exceedingly  graceful,  classical, 
and  finely  conceived.  This  picture  is  the  only  proof  Mr.  Barry  has 
left  upon  canvass  that  he  was  not  utterly  insensible  to  the  beauties  of 
the  art.  The  figure  of  the  young  man  on  horseback  really  reminds 
the  spectator  of  some  of  the  Elgin  marbles ;  and  the  outlines  of  the 
two  youthfnl  victora  at  the  games,  supporting  their  father  on  their 
shoulders,  are  excellent.  The  colouring  ia,  however,  as  bald  and 
wretched  in  this  picture  as  the  rest,  and  there  is  a  great  want  of 
expression.  The  fourth  picture  is  the  triumph  of  commerce,  with 
Dr.  Bumey  swimming  in  the  Thames,  with  bis  hur  powdered, 
among  naked  sea-nymphs.  The  fifth,  the  Society  of  Arts,  tuatributing 
their  annual  prizes.  And  the  sixth  represents  Elysium.  This  laat 
pctore  is  a  collection  of  caricatured  portrdts  of  celebrated  individuals 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  strangely  jumbled  together,  with  a  huge 
allegorical  figure  of  Retribution  driving  Heresy,  Vice,  and  Atheism, 
into  the  infernal  regions.  The  moral  design  of  all  these  pictures  is 
much  better  explained  in  the  catalogue  than  on  the  canvass ;  and  the 
ardst  has  added  none  of  the  gracea  of  the  pencil  to  it  in  any  of  them, 
with  the  exception  above  nude.  Mr.  Barry  appears,  however,  to 
have  rested  his  pretensions  to  fame  as  an  artist  on  this  work,  for  he 
did  little  afterwards  but  paltry  engravinga  from  himself,  and  the 
enormous  and  totally  worthless  picture  of  Pandora  in  the  assembly  of 
the  gods.  His  self-denial,  frugality,  and  fortitude,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  work  at  the  Adelphi,  cannot  be  too  much  applauded.  He  has 
been  heard  to  say,  that  at  the  time  of  hia  undertaking  it,  he  had  only 
1 6s.  in  his  pocket ;  and  that  he  had  often  been  obliged,  after  painting 
all  day,  to  sit  up  at  night  to  sketch  or  engrave  some  design  for  the 
printsellera,  which  was  to  supply  him  with  his  next  day's  eubaiatence. 
In  this  manner  he  did  his  prints  of  Job,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Burke,  of 
the  birth  of  Venua,  Polemon,  Head  of  Chatham,  King  Lear,  from 
the  picture  painted  for  the  Shakespear  gallery,  &c.  Hia  prints  are 
caricatures  even  of  his  pictures :  they  seem  engraved  on  rotten 
wood. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Barry's  return  from  the  Continent,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the   Royal  Academy;   and  in   1782,  was  appointed 
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profe(H>r  of  painting,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Penny,  with  a  salary  of 
^30  3-year.  The  lecturet  which  he  deliFered  from  the  chair  were 
lull  of  strong  ttose,  and  itrong  advice,  both  to  the  atudeots  and 
academicians.  Among  other  tiungs,  he  insisted  much  on  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  a  collection  of  pictures  by  the  best  miasCers  as  models 
for  the  stndents,  and  proposed  several  of  those  in  the  Orleans  collec- 
tion. This  recommendation  was  not  relished  by  the  academicians, 
who,  perhaps,  thought  their  own  pictures  the  best  models  for  their 
several  pupils,  fiickeringi,  jealousies,  and  quarr^  arose,  and  at 
length  reached  such  a  height,  that,  in  1799,  Mt.  Barry  was  expelled 
from  the  academy,  toon  after  the  appearance  of  his  Lttter  to  tbt 
DiletianH  Socie^;  a  very  arousing,  but  eccentric  pnblicauon,  fall  of 
the  highest  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  and  the  lowest  contempt  fm  the 
living  professors  of  it.  In  1800,  he  undertook  a  design  or  drawing  to 
celebrate  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  profits  of  the  two  exhibitione  of  the  Adelphi  pictures  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  above  £5°°-  ^"^'^  Romney  presented  him  with 
1 00  guineas  for  his  portrait,  which  had  been  copied  into  one  of  the 
pictures,  and  he  had  twenty  guineas  for  a  head  of  Mr.  Hooper.  He 
OTobably  received  other  sums  for  portraits  introduced  into  the  work. 
By  extreme  frugality  he  contrived,  not  only  to  live,  but  to  save 
money.  His  house  was  twice  robbed  of  sums  which  he  kept  by  him ; 
one  of  the  times  (in  179+)  of  upwards  of /"lOO ;  a  loss  which  was 
made  up  by  the  munilicence  0/  Lord  Radnor,  and  by  that  of  his 
friends,  the  Hollis's.  After  the  loss  of  his  salary,  a  subscription  was 
set  on  foot  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan  to  relieve  him  from  his  difficulties, 
and  to  settle  him  in  a  larger  house  to  finish  his  picture  of  Pandora. 
The  subscription  amounted  to  ^1000,  with  which  an  annuity  was 
bought ;  but  of  this  he  was  prevented  from  enjoying  the  benefit ;  for, 
on  the  6tb  of  February  i8o6,  he  was  seized  with  a  pleuritic  fever, 
and  as  he  neglected  roedical  assistance  at  first,  it  was  afterwards  of  no 
use.  After  lingering  on  for  a  fortnight  in  considerable  pain,  but 
without  losing  his  fortitude  of  mind,  he  died  on  the  2  zd  of  the  same 
month.  On  the  13th  of  March,  the  body  was  taken  to  the  great 
room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was  thence  attended,  the  following 
day,  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  train  of  hia  friends  to  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul's,  where  it  was  deposited. 

Mr.  Barry,  as  an  artist,  a  writer,  and  a  man,  was  distinguished  by 
great  bequality  of  powers  and  extreme  contradictions  in  character. 
He  was  gross  and  refined  at  the  same  time ;  violent  and  urbane ; 
sociable  and  sullen ;  inflammable  and  inert ;  ardent  and  phlegmadc ; 
relapsing  from  enthusbsm  into  indolence;  irritable,  headstrong,  im- 
patient of  restraint)   captious  in  his  intercourse  with  his  friends. 
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wavering  aod  desultory  io  his  profcMion.  Id  his  personal  habits  be 
was  cafelesi  of  appearaocea  or  decency,  penurious,  slovenly,  and 
squalid.  He  reganled  nothing  but  his  immediate  impulses,  confirmed 
into  incorrigible  hatMta.  His  pencil  was  under  no  control.  His  eye 
and  his  hand  teemed  to  receive  a  first  rude  impoise,  to  which  it  gave 
itself  up,  and  paid  no  regard  to  any  thing  else.  The  strength  of  the 
origtnaj  impetua  only  drove  him  farther  from  his  object.  His  grains 
constantly  flew  off  in  taugenti,  and  came  in  contact  with  nature  only 
at  salient  points.  There  are  two  drawings  of  his  from  statues  of  a 
lion  and  a  lioness  at  Rome ;  the  nose  of  the  lioness  is  two  straight 
lines ;  the  ears  of  the  lion  two  curves,  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
horns  ;  as  if,  after  it  had  taken  its  first  direction,  he  lost  the  use  of 
bis  band,  and  bis  tools  worked  mechanically  and  moaotonously  with* 
out  lus  will.  His  enthunasm  and  vigour  were  exhausted  in  the 
conception ;  the  execution  was  crude  and  abortive.  His  writing*  are 
a  greater  acquisition  to  the  art  than  his  paintings.  The  powers  of 
conversation  were  what  he  most  excelled  in ;  and  the  inflHcnce  which 
he  exercised  in  this  way  over  all  companies  where  he  came,  in  spile 
of  the  coarseness  of  his  dress,  and  the  frequent  rudeness  of  hi* 
manner,  was  great.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  a  man  of  whote 
memory  it  is  impoirible  to  think  without  admiration  as  well  as 
regret. 


ORIGINALITY 

Originality  is  any  conception  of  things,  takenimmediately  from  nature, 
and  neither  borrowed  from,  nor  common  to,  others.  To  deserve  thia 
appellation,  the  copy  must  be  both  true  and  new.  But  herein  lie*  the 
difliculty  of  reconciling  a  seeming  contradiction  in  the  terms  of  the 
explanation.  For  as  any  thing  to  be  aalaral  must  be  referable  to  a 
consistent  principle,  and  as  the  face  of  things  is  open  and  fimiiliar  to 
all,  how  can  any  imitation  be  new  and  striking,  without  being  liable 
to  the  charge  of  extravagance,  distortion,  and  singularity  ?  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  has  no  such  peculiar  and  distinguishing  character- 
istic to  set  it  off,  it  cannot  possibly  rise  above  the  level  of  the  trite  and 
common-place.  This  objection  would  indeed  hold  good  and  be  on- 
answerable,  if  nature  were  one  thing,  or  if  the  eye  or  mind  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  it  at  a  stogie  glance ;  in  which  case,  if  an  object 
had  been  once  seen  and  copied  in  the  most  curtory  acKl  mechanical 
way,  there  could  be  no  farther  addition  to,  or  variation  from,  this  idea, 
without  obliquity  and  affectation ;    but  nature  presents  an   endless 
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variety  of  aipects,  of  which  the  mind  Kldom  takes  \a  more  than  a 
pan  or  than  one  view  at  a  time  i  and  it  i»  in  aeizing  on  this  unex- 
plored variety,  and  giving  sotne  one  of  tbese  new  but  easily  recognised 
features,  in  its  characterittic  ewence,  and  according  to  the  peculiar 
beot  and  force  of  the  artist's  genius,  that  true  originality  conust*. 
RoNHiY,  when  he  was  lirst  introduced  into  Sir  Joshua's  gallery,  said, 
'there  waa  something  in  his  portraits  which  had  been  never  seen  in 
the  art  before,  but  which  every  one  must  be  struck  with  as  true  and 
natural  the  moment  he  saw  it.*  This  could  not  happen  if  the  human 
face  did  not  admit  of  being  contemplated  in  several  points  of  view, 
or  if  the  hand  were  necessarily  faiUifiil  to  the  suggestions  of  sense. 
Two  things  serve  to  perplex  this  question ;  first,  Ae  construction  <J 
language,  from  which,  as  fflie  object  is  represented  by  one  word,  we 
imagine  that  it  is  one  thing,  and  that  we  can  no  more  conceive 
diSerendy  of  the  same  object  than  we  can  pronounce  the  same  word 
in  different  ways,  without  being  wrong  in  alt  but  one  of  them ; 
secondly,  the  very  nature  of  our  individual  impressions  puts  a  decep- 
tion upon  us ;  for,  at  we  know  no  more  of  any  given  object  than  we  see, 
we  very  pardonably  conclude  that  we  see  the  whole  of  it,  and  have 
exhausted  inquiry  at  the  first  view,  since  we  can  never  suspect  the 
existence  of,  that  which,  from  our  ignorance  and  incapaciw,  gives  us 
no  intimation  of  itself.  Thus,  if  we  are  shown  an  exact  likeness  of  a 
&ce,  we  give  the  artist  credit  chiefly  for  dexterity  of  hand ;  we  think 
that  any  one  who  has  eyes  can  tee  a  face;  that  one  person  sees  it  just 
like  another,  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it  (as  the  object  and 
the  image  are  in  our  notion  the  same) — and  that  if  there  is  any 
departure  from  our  version  of  it,  it  must  be  purely  fantastical  and 
arbitrary.  MuU»m  ablutUt  imago.  We  do  not  look  beyond  the 
surface  ;  or  rather  we  do  not  see  into  the  surface,  which  contains  a 
labyrinth  of  difficulties  and  diEtinctions,  that  not  all  the  effects  of  art, 
of  time,  patience,  and  study,  can  master  and  unfold.  But  let  us 
take  this  telf^evident  prafioiition,  the  human  face,  and  examine  it  a 
little  {  and  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  what  a  Protetu,  what  an  inex- 
plicable riddle  it  is  1  Ask  any  one  who  thinks  he  has  a  perfect  idea 
of  the  face  of  his  friend,  what  the  shape  of  his  nose  or  any  other 
feature  is,  and  he  will  presently  find  his  mistake ; — ask  a  lover  to 
draw  his  'mistress'  eyebrow,'  it  is  not  merely  that  his  hand  will  fa.il 
him,  but  his  memory  is  at  fault  both  for  the  form  and  colour ;  he  may, 
indeed,  dream,  and  tell  you  with  the  poet,  that 

'Gnce  is  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  tyt. 
In  eveiy  gesture,  dignity  and  love ' ; — 

but  if  he  wishes  to  embody  his  favourite  conceit,  and  to  convince  any 
4*+ 
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one  cIk  of  all  this  by  proof  poaitive,  he  miut  borrow  the  paiocer'i  aid. 
When  a  young  artiat  first  begins  to  make  a  study  from  a  head,  it  is 
well  kuown  that  he  has  soon  done,  because  alter  he  has  got  in  a 
certain  general  outline  and  rude  masses,  as  the  forehead,  the  nose,  the 
raoath,  the  eyes  io  a  general  way,  he  sees  do  farther,  and  is  obliged 
to  stop ;  he  feels  in  truth  that  he  has  made  a  very  indifferent  copy,  but 
is  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  supply  the  defect — after  a  few  months  or  a 
year  or  two's  practice,  if  he  has  a  real  eye  for  nature  and  a  turn  for 
his  art,  he  can  spend  whole  days  in  working  up  the  smallest  details, 
in  correcting  the  proportions,  m  softening  the  gradations ;  and  does 
not  know  when  to  leave  off,  til)  night  closet  in  upon  him,  uid  then  he 
sit*  musing  and  gazing  in  the  twiUght  at  what  remains  for  his  next 
day's  work.  Sir  Joshua  Revmous  used  to  say,  that  if  he  did  not 
finish  any  one  of  his  pictures  till  he  saw  nothing  more  to  be  done  to 
it,  he  should  never  leave  off.  Titian  wrote  on  his  ^aateSf/adtiat 
— 4S  much  as  to  say  that  he  was  about  them,  but  that  it  was  an  end- 
less task.  As  the  mind  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  the 
horizon  of  art  enlarges  and  the  air  refines.  Then,  in  addition  to  an 
infinity  of  details,  even  in  the  most  common  object,  there  is  the 
variety  of  form  and  colour,  of  light  and  shade,  of  character  and 
expression,  of  the  voluptuous,  the  thoughtful,  the  grand,  the  graceful, 
the  grave,  the  gay,  the  /  inow  mil  •aibat ;  which  are  all  to  be  found 
(sepBraCe  or  combined)  in  nature,  which  sufficiently  account  for  the 
diversity  of  art,  and  to  detect  and  carry  aS  the  tpoRa  ofima  of  any 
one  of  which  is  the  highest  praise  of  human  genius  and  skill — 


All  that  we  meet  with  in  the  master-pieces  of  taste  and  genius  is  to  be 
found  in  the  previous  capacity  of  nature ;  and  man,  inst^d  of  adding 
to  the  store,  or  creating  any  thing  either  as  to  matter  or  manner,  can 
only  draw  out  a  feeble  and  impetiect  transcript,  bit  by  bit,  and  one 
appearance  after  another,  according  to  the  peculiar  aptitude  and  afEnity 
that  subsist*  between  his  mind  and  some  one  part.  The  mind 
resembles  a  prism,  which  untwists  the  various  rays  of  truth,  and 
displays  them  by  different  modes  and  in  several  parcels.  Enough  has 
beat  said  to  vindicate  both  conditions  of  originality,  which  distinguish 
it  from  singularity  on  the  one  hand  and  from  vulgarity  on  the  other ; 
or  to  show  how  a  thing  may  at  the  same  time  be  both  true  and  new. 
This  novel  truth  is  brought  out  when  it  meets  with  a  strong  congenial 
mind — that  is,  with  a  mind  in  the  highest  degree  susceptible  of  a  certain 
class  of  impressions,  or  of  a  certain  kind  of  beauty  or  power ;  and 
this  peculiar  strength,  congeniality,  truth  of  imagination,  or  command 

4»S 
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oTcr  a  certain  part  of  nature,  it,  in  other  words  what  is  mcaiit 
by  gamu.  This  wi]l  wrre  to  show  why  original  inveiitora  have  in 
general  {and  except  in  what  u  mechanical^,  left  so  little  for  their 
fbllowert  to  improve  upon  ;  for  as  the  original  invention  implies  the 
utmost  stretch  and  felicity  of  thought,  or  the  greatest  strength  and 
sagacity  to  discover  and  dig  the  ore  from  the  mioe  of  truth,  so  it  it 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  greater  degree  of  capacity  should  ever 
arise  (than  the  highest},  that  a  greater  mastery  should  be  after- 
wards obtained  in  shaping  and  fashioning  the  preciona  materials,  than 
in  the  first  heat  and  eagerness  of  discovery ;  <«  that,  if  the  capacity 
were  ecjoal,  the  same  scope  and  opportunity  would  be  left  for  its 
exercise  in  the  same  field.  If  the  genins  were  different,  it  wonid 
then  seek  different  objecu  and  a  dilTerent  vent,  and  open  new  paths 
to  fame  and  excellence,  instead  of  treading  in  old  ones.  Hence  the 
well-known  observation,  that  in  each  particnlar  style  m  class  of  art, 
the  greatest  works  of  genius  are  the  earliest.  Hence,  also,  the  first 
productimis  of  men  of  genins  are  often  their  best.  What  was  that 
lemeihing  that  Romhiv  spoke  of  in  REmoLDs's  pictures  that  the  world 
had  never  seen  before,  but  with  which  they  were  enchanted  tbe 
moment  they  beheld  it,  and  which  both  Hoffher  and  Jackson,  with 
all  their  merit,  have  but  faintly  inutated  since?  It  was  a  reflectkm 
of  the  artist's  mind — an  emanation  from  his  character,  transferred  to 
the  canvass.  It  was  an  ease,  an  amenity,  an  indoletit  but  anxioos 
satis&ctiotii  a  graceful  playfulness,  belon^ng  to  his  dispontion,  and 
spreading  its  charm  on  all  around  it,  attracting  what  harmonized  with, 
and  softening  and  moulding  what  repelled  it,  avoiding  every  thing 
hard,  stiff,  and  formal,  shrinking  from  detailo,  reposing  on  effect,  im- 
parting motion  to  ttill  ftfe,  viewing  all  things  in  thdr  '  gayest,  happiest 
attitudes,'  and  infusing  his  own  spirit  into  nature  as  the  leaven  is 
kneaded  into  the  dough;  but,  though  the  original  bias  existed  in 
himself,  and  was  thence  stamped  upon  his  works,  yet  the  character 
could  neither  have  been  formed  without  the  constant  recurrence  and 
pursuit  of  proper  Donrisbment,  nor  could  it  have  expressed  itself  with- 
out a  reference  to  those  objects,  looks,  and  attitudes  in  nature,  which 
soothed  and  assimilated  with  it.  What  made  Hogakth  ori^nal  and 
inimitable,  but  the  wonderful  redundance,  and,  as  it  were,  tapereroga- 
lion  of  his  genius,  which  poured  the  oil  of  humanity  into  the  wounds 
and  bruises  of  human  nature,  redeemed,  while  it  exposed,  vice  and 
folly,  made  deformity  pleasing,  and  turned  misfortune  into  a  jest? 
But  could  he  have  done  so  if  there  were  no  enjoyment  or  wit  in  a 
night-cellar,  or  if  the  cripple  could  not  dance  and  sing?  No,  the 
tMralMiat  in  nature;  but  let  no  one  dare  to  inust  upon  it  after  him, 
in  the  same  language  and  with  the  same  pretensions !  There  was 
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Rembbandt — did  he  iovent  the  extremes  of  light  and  shade,  or  was 
he  only  the  first  that  embodied  them  ?  He  waa  so  only  because  his 
eye  drank  in  light  and  shade  more  deeply  than  any  one  before  or 
since ;  and,  therefore,  the  ranshine  hung  in  liquid  drops  from  his 
pencil,  and  the  dungeon's  gloom  horered  o»er  his  canvass.  Who  can 
chink  of  CoRUGGio  without  a  swimming  of  the  head — the  undulating 
line,  the  melting  grace,  the  objects  adrancing  and  retiring  as  in  a 
meamred  dance  oi  solemn  harmony !  But  all  this  (iilnes«,  Toundness, 
and  delicacy,  existed  before  in  nature,  and  only  found  a  fit  aanctuary 
in  his  mind.  The  breadth  and  masses  of  Michabl  Amgblo  were 
studies  from  nature,  which  he  selected  and  cast  in  the  mould  of  his 
own  manly  and  comprehensiTe  genius.  The  landscapes  of  Claudb 
are  in  a  fixed  repose,  a«  if  nothing  cotild  be  moved  from  its  place 
without  a  violence  to  harmony  and  jost  proportion :  in  those  of 
RuBEHS  every  thing  is  fluttering  and  in  motion,  light  and  indifferent, 
as  the  winds  blow  where  they  list.  All  this  is  characteristic,  original, 
a  different  mode  of  nature,  which  the  artist  had  the  happiness  to  find 
out  and  carry  to  the  utmost  point  of  perfection.  It  has  been  laid 
down  that  no  one  paints  any  thing  but  his  own  character,  and  almost 
featnres  ;  and  the  workman  is  always  to  be  traced  in  the  work.  Mr. 
Fusel:*!  figures,  if  they  were  like  nothing  else,  were  like  himself, 
or  resembled  the  contortions  of  a  dream ;  Wilkie's  have  a  parochial 
air ;  Haydom's  are  heroical ;  Sir  Thomas's  genteel.  What  English- 
man could  bear  to  sit  to  a  French  artist  ?  What  English  artist  could 
hope  to  succeed  in  a  French  coquet  ?  There  is  not  only  an  individual 
but  a  national  bias,  which  is  observable  in  the  different  schools  and 
productions  of  art.  Maiauriim  is  the  bane  (though  it  is  the  occa- 
sional vice)  of  genius,  and  is  the  worst  kind  of  imitation,  for  it  is  a 
man's  imitating  himself.  Many  artists  go  on  repeating  and  caricatur- 
ing themselves,  till  they  complain  that  nature  puts  them  out.  Gross 
plagiarism  may  cooaiat  with  great  originality.  Sterne  was  a 
notorious  plagiarist,  but  a  true  genius.  His  Corporal  Trim,  his  Uncle 
Toby,  and  Mr,  Shandy,  are  to  be  found  no  where  else.  If  Raphael 
had  done  nothing  but  borrow  the  two  figures  from  Masaccio,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  say  a  word  in  his  defence :  no  one 
has  a  right  to  steal,  who  is  not  rich  enough  to  be  robbed  by  others. 
So  Milton  haa  borrowed  more  than  almost  any  other  writer ;  bnt  he 
has  unifonnly  scamped  a  character  of  his  own  upon  it.  In  what 
relates  to  the  immediate  imitation  of  nacure,  people  find  it  dilEcult  to 
conceive  of  an  opening  for  originality,  inasmuch  as  they  think  that 
they  themselves  see  the  whole  of  nature,  and  that  every  other  view  of 
it  is  wrong : — in  what  relates  to  the  productions  of  tmagination  oi 
the  discoveries  of  science,  as  they  themselves  are  totally  in  the  dark, 
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they  fancy  the  whole  to  be  a  fabrication,  and  gne  the  inventor  credit 
for  a  sort  of  dealing  with  the  Devil,  or  eome  preteniaCi)r^r;4ii)4-  of 
talent.  Poeta  lay  a  popular  and  prescriptive  claim  to  inspiration :  ^e 
the  attrooomer  of  old  was  thought  able  to  conjure  with  the  stars ;  and 
the  skilfid  leech,  who  performed  unexpected  cures  was  condemiKd  for 
a  sorcerer.  This  is  as  great  ao  error  the  other  way.  The  vulgar 
think  there  is  nothing  in  what  lies  on  the  surface ;  though  the  learned 
only  see  beyond  it  by  nrippiog  off  incumbrances  and  coming  to 
another  surface  beneath  the  first.  The  difference  between  art  and 
science  is  only  the  difference  between  the  clothed  and  naied  figure  : 
but  the  veil  of  truth  must  be  drawn  aside  beibre  we  can  distmctly  see 
the  face.  The  physician  is  qnalilied  to  prescribe  remedies  because 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  internal  structure  of  the  body,  and  has 
studied  the  symptoms  of  disorders  :  the  mathematician  arrives  at  his 
roost  surprismg  conclusions  by  slow  and  sure  steps;  and  where  he 
can  add  discovery  to  discovery  by  the  very  certainty  of  the  hold  he 
has  of  all  the  previous  links.  There  is  no  witchcraft  in  either  case. 
The  invention  of  the  poet  is  little  more  than  the  fertility  of  a  teeming 
brain — that  is,  than  the  number  and  quantity  of  associations  present 
to  his  mind,  and  the  various  shapes  in  which  he  can  turn  them  vnXbr 
out  being  distracted  or  losing  a  '  semblable  coherence '  of  the  parts ; 
as  the  man  of  observation  and  reflection  strikes  ont  just  and  unfore- 
seen remarks  by  taking  off  the  mask  of  custom  and  appearances ;  or 
by  judging  for  himself  of  men  and  things,  without  taking  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  what  he  has  hitherto  supposed  them,  or  waiting  to  be 
told  by  others  what  they  are.  If  there  were  no  foundation  for  an 
unusual  remark  in  our  own  consciousness  or  experience,  it  would  not 
strike  us  as  a  discovery :  it  would  sound  tike  a  jeu-zfcipirit,  a  whim 
or  oddity,  or  as  flat  nonsense.  The  mere  mob, '  the  great  vulgar  and 
the  small,'  are  not  therefore  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
originally  and  singularity,  for  they  have  no  idea  beyond  the  common- 
place of  Mshion  or  custom.  Prejudice  has  no  ears  either  for  or  against 
Itself;  it  is  alike  averse  to  objections  and  proofs,  for  both  equally 
disturb  its  blind  implicit  notions  of  things.  Originality  is,  then, '  the 
strong  conception'  of  truth  and  nature  'that  the  mind  groans  withal,' 
and  of  which  it  cannot  suy  to  be  delivered  by  authority  or  example.  It 
is  feeling  the  ground  sufficiently  firm  under  one's  feet  to  be  able  to  go 
alone.  Truth  is  its  essence ;  it  is  the  strongest  possible  feeling  of 
truth  ;  for  it  is  a  secret  and  instinctive  yearning  after,  and  approxima- 
tion towards  it,  before  it  is  acknowledged  by  others,  and  almost  before 
the  mind  itself  knows  what  it  is.  Paradox  and  eccentricity,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  a  dearth  of  originality,  as  bombast  and  hyperbole 
show  a  dearth  of  imagination ;  they  are  the  desperate  resources  of 
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aKectatioa  and  want  of  power.  Originality  is  necessary  to  geniu* ; 
for  when  that  which,  in  the  Grit  inatance,  conferred  the  character)  is 
aiterwards  done  by  rule  and  routine,  it  ceases  to  be  genius.  To  con- 
clude, the  value  of  any  work  of  art  or  science  depends  chiefly  oo  the 
quantity  of  originality  contained  in  it,  and  which  constitutes  either  the 
charm  of  works  of  fiction  or  the  improrenient  to  be  derived  from 
those  of  progressive  information.  But  it  is  not  so  in  matters  of 
opinion,  where  every  iDdividual  thinks  he  can  judge  for  himself,  and 
does  not  wish  to  be  set  right.  There  is,  consequently,  nothing  that 
the  world  like  better  than  originality  of  invention,  and  nothing  that 
they  hate  worse  than  originality  of  thought.  Advances  in  science 
were  formerly  regarded  with  like  jealousy,  and  stigmatised  as 
dangerous  by  the  friends  of  reli^on  and  the  state :  Galileo  was 
imprisoned  in  the  same  town  of  Florence,  where  they  now  preserve 
bis  finger  pointing  to  the  skies ! 


THE  IDEAL 

The  ideal  is  the  abstraction  of  any  thing  from  all  the  circum- 
stances that  weaken  its  effect,  or  lessen  our  admiration  of  it.  Or  it 
is  filling  up  the  outline  of  truth  or  beauty  existing  in  the  mind, 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  wanting  or  to  desire  farther.  The  principle 
of  the  ideal  is  the  satisfaction  we  have  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
quality  or  object,  which  makes  us  seek  to  heighten,  to  prolong,  or 
extend  that  satisfaction  to  the  utmost ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot 
go,  for  we  cannot  get  beyond  the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  any 
quality  or  excellence  diffused  over  the  whole  of  an  object.  Any 
notion  of  perfection  beyond  this  is  a  word  without  meaning — a  thing 
in  the  clouds.  Another  name  for  the  ideal  h  ibe  <&vine ;  for,  what 
we  imagine  of  the  Gods  is  pleasure  without  pain — power  without 
effort.  The  ideal  is  the  impassive  and  immortal ;  it  is  that  which 
exists  in  and  for  itself  j  or  is  begot  by  the  intense  idea  and  innate 
love  of  it.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  by  some,  as  if  it  were  brtmght 
from  another  sphere,  as  Raphael  was  said  to  have  fetched  his 
Galatea  from  the  skies;  but  it  was  the  Gods,  <the  children  of 
HoMEa,*  who  peopled  'the  cloud-capt  Olympus.'  The  statue  of 
Venut  was  not  beautiful  because  it  represented  a  goddess ;  but  it 
was  supposed  to  represent  a  goddess,  because  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  (that  the  art  or  wit  of  man  could  make  it  so)  and  in  every 
part  beautifiil.  Goddesses  also  walk  the  earth  in  the  shape  of 
women ;  the  height  of  nature  surpasses  the  utmost  stretch  of  the 
imagination;    the  human  form  is  alone  the  image  of  the  divinity. 
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It  hM  bccD  UMul  to  repreeent  thf  ideal  as  an  aboxactioa  of  gtoeral 
nature,  or  as  a  mtan  or  average  proportioii  betweeD  difFereat  qualitiea 
and  facultiei,  which(  iDstead  of  carrying  any  one  to  the  highest  point 
of  perfectioii  or  utisfacdoa,  would  only  aeutialise  and  damp  tbe 
iropreMion.  We  take  our  notions  un  this  subject  chiefly  from  the 
anliquf,  but  what  higher  conception  do  we  form  of  the  Jufaier  of 
Phidias  than  that  of  power  frowning  in  awfiil  majesty?  or  of  the 
Minerva  of  the  same  hand,  than  that  of  wisdom,  '  seTcre  in  youthfiil 
beauty  i '  We  shall  do  well  not  to  refine  in  oar  theories  beyond  these 
examples,  that  hare  been  left  ue — 

'Inimitable  on  earth  b^  model. 
Or  bf  shading  pcndl  shoim.' 

What  is  the  f^eaut,  the  ApoUe,  the  Hereuiei,  but  the  personification 
of  beauty,  grace,  and  sUength,  or  the  displaying  these  sereral 
properties  in  every  part  of  the  attitude,  &:e,  and  figure,  and  in  the 
ivabJe  <f  '  ■  ■  - 


;  degree,  but  without  confounding  the  particular 
kinds  of  form  or  expression  in  an  intermediate  something,  pretended 
to  be  more  perfect  tlun  either  ?  A  thing  is  not  more  perfect  by  becom- 
ing somethmg  else,  but  by  bang  more  iltejf.  If  the  face  of  the  Veim 
had  been  soft  and  feminine,  but  the  figure  had  not  correaponded,  then  this 
would  hare  been  a  defi»:t  of  the  ideal,  which  subdues  the  diicordancea 
of  Nature  in  the  mould  of  passion,  and  so  far  Irom  destroying 
character,  imparts  the  same  character  to  all,  according  to  a  certain 
established  idea  or  preconception  in  the  mind.  The  following  up 
the  contrary  principle  would  lead  to  the  inevitable  result,  that  the 
most  perfect,  that  is,  the  most  abstract,  representation  of  the  human 
form  could  contain  ndther  age  nor  sex,  neither  character  nor 
expression,  neither  the  attributes  of  motion  nor  rest,  but  a  mere 
unmeaning  negation  or  doubtful  balance  of  all  positive  qualities — in 
fact,  to  propose  to  embody  an  ahitraclioa  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  attempt  to  carry  such  a  scheme  into  execution  would  not 
merely  supersede  all  tbe  varieties  and  accidents  of  nature,  but 
would  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  productions  of  art,  or  reduce 
them  to  one  vague  and  uodefiaed  abstraction,  answering  to  the  word 
man.  That  amalgamation,  then,  of  a  number  of  different  impressions 
into  one,  which  tn  some  sense  is  felt  to  constitute  the  ideal,  is  not  to 
be  sought  in  the  dry  and  desert  spaces  or  the  endless  void  of 
metaphysical  abstraction,  or  by  taking  a  number  of  things  and 
muddSag  them  all  together,  but  by  singling  out  some  one  thing 
or  leading  quality  of  an  object,  and  making  it  the  pervading  and 
regulating  principle  of  all  the  rest,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
strength  and  harmony  of  effect.  This  is  the  natural  progress  of 
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things,  aod  accordi  with  the  ceaaeleu  tendcDcy  of  the  faonian  miod 
fnm  the  Fhue  to  the  Infinite.  If  I  see  beauty,  I  do  not  wut  to 
change  it  for  power ;  if  I  am  atnick  with  power,  I  am  no  longer 
in  love  with  beauty ;  but  I  wish  to  make  beauty  still  more  beantifii], 
power  still  more  powerfiiJ,  aoA  to  pamper  and  exalt  the  prevailing 
impresiion,  whatever  it  be,  till  it  ends  in  a  dream  and  a  visioii  of 
glory,  Thia  view  of  the  subject  has  been  often  dwelt  upon :  I 
shall  endeavour  to  mpply  some  tnferencea  from  it.  The  idad,  H 
appears  then  by  this  account  of  it,  is  the  enhancing  and  expanding 
an  idea  from  the  satis^ction  we  take  in  it;  or  it  is  taking  away 
whatever  divides,  and  adding  whatever  increases  our  sympathy  with 
pleasure  and  power  *  till  our  content  is  absolute,'  or  at  the  height. 
Hence  that  repott  which  has  been  remarked  as  one  striking 
condition  of  the  ideal;  for  as  it  is  nothing  bat  the  continued 
approxiinatioD  of  the  mind  to  the  great  and  the  good,  so  in  die 
attainment  of  this  object  it  rejects  as  much  as  possible  not  only  the 
petty,  the  mean,  and  disagreeable,  but  also  the  agony  and  violence 
of  pasakw,  the  force  of  contrast,  and  the  extravagance  of  imagination. 
It  is  a  law  to  itself.  It  relies  on  its  own  aspirations  aftJer  pore 
enjoyment  and  lofty  contemplation  alone,  self-moved  and  self- 
sustained,  without  the  grosser  stimulus  of  the  irritation  of  the  will, 
privation,  or  suffering— -unless  when  it  is  inured  and  reconciled  to 
the  last  (as  an  element  of  its  being]  by  heroic  fortitude,  and  when 
'strong  patience  conquers  deep  despair.'  In  this  sense,  Milton's 
Satan  is  ideal,  though  tragic :  for  it  is  permanent  tragedy,  or  one 
fixed  idea  without  vicissitude  or  frailty,  and  where  all  the  pride  of 
intellect  and  power  is  brought  to  bear  in  confronting  and  enduring 
pain.  Mr.  Wokdsworth  has  expressed  this  feeling  of  stoical 
indifference  (proof  against  outward  impressions)  admirably  in  the 
poem  of  Laodavaa : — 

'  Know,  virtue  were  not  virtue,  if  the  joy» 
Of  Bcnu  were  able  to  return  as  faM 
And  Eurely  as  they  vanish.     Eaith  destroys 
Those  raptures  duly  :  Erebus  Ssdims — 
Cidnt  fUamrei  there  abide,  majeilic  fata.'' 

These  lines  are  a  noble  description  and  example  <£  the  ideal  in 
poetry.  But  the  ideal  is  not  in  general  the  strong-hold  of  poetry. 
For  description  in  words  (to  produce  any  vivid  impression)  requires 
a  translation  of  the  object  into  some  other  form,  which  is  the 
language  of  metaphor  and  imagination ;  as  narrative  can  only  interest 
by  a  succession  of  events  and  a  conHict  of  hopes  and  fears.  | 
Therefore,   the  sphere   of    the  ideal  is   in  a   manner  limited    to  | 
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t  Sculpture  and  Famtiog,  where  the  object  itaelf  a  gnta  entire 
'  without  aoy  pouible  change  of  circumstaDceB,  and  where,  though 
the  impreuion  is  mamentary,  it  lasts  for  ever.  Hence  we  may  tee 
the  &i]nre  in  Sir  ChaHei  Gran£ion,  which  is  an  attempt  to  embody 
this  perfect  or  iiUal  character  in  a  soccewion  of  actions  without 
passion,  and  in  a  variety  of  situations  where  he  is  still  the  same 
everlaating  coxcomb,  and  where  we  are  tired  to  death  of  the 
monotony,  affectation,  and  self-cooceit.  The  story  of  'Patient 
Grizzle,'  however  fine  the  scotiment,  is  far  from  dramatic :  for  the 
ijtal  character,  which  is  the  self-sulHcient,  the  immovable,  and  the 
one,  preclude*  change,  or  at  least  all  motive  for,  or  interest  in,  the 
alternation  of  events,  to  which  it  constantly  rises  superior. 
Shakspeakb's  characters  are  interesting  and  dramatic,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  not  above  passion  and  outward  circumstances,  that  is,  a* 
they  are  men  and  not  angels.  The  Greek  tragedies  may  serve  to 
explain  how  far  the  idtal  and  the  dramatic  are  consistent;  for  the 
characters  there  are  almost  as  ideal  as  their  statues,  and  almost  as 
impasrire;  and  perhaps  their  extreme  decorum  and  self-possession 
is  only  rendered  palatable  to  us  by  the  story  which  nearly  always 
represents  a  cooSict  between  Gods  and  men.  The  ideal  part  it, 
however,  necessary  at  all  times  to  the  grandeur  of  tragedy,  since 
it  is  the  superiority  of  character  to  fortune  and  circumstances, 
or  the  larger  scope  of  thought  and  feeling  thrown  into  it,  that 
redeems  it  from  the  charge  of  vulgar  grossnets  or  physical  horrors. 
Mrs.  SiDDOHs's  acting  had  this  character ;  that  is  to  say,  she  kept 
her  Btate  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  of  passion,  and  her  eye  surveyed, 
not  merely  the  present  suifering,  but  the  causes  and  consequences ; 
there  was  inherent  power  and  dignity  of  manner.  In  a  word,  as 
there  is  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  a  health  of  body  and  mind  which 
floats  us  over  daily  annoyances  and  hindrances  (instead  of  fastening 
upon  petty  and  disagreeable  details),  and  turns  every  thing  to 
advantage,  so  it  is  in  art  and  works  of  the  imagination,  the  principle 
of  the  itieal  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  fulness  of  satisfaction 
and  enlargement  of  comprehension  in  the  mind  itself  that  assists  and 
expands  all  that  accords  with  it,  and  throws  aside  and  triumphs  over 
whatever  is  adverse.  Grace  in  movement  is  either  that  which  is 
continuous  and  consistent,  from  having  no  obstacles  opposed  to  it,  or 
that  which  perseveres  in  this  continuous  and  equable  movement  from 
a  dt^ht  in  it,  in  spite  of  interruption  or  uneven  ground  ;  this  last  is 
the  ideal,  or  a  persisting  in,  and  giving  effect  to,  our  choice  of  the 
good,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourablenese  of  the  actual  or  outward 
circumstances.  We  may  in  like  manner  trace  the  origin  of  dancing, 
music,  and  poetry,  which  is  the  march  of  words.  Self-possession  is 
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the  Ueal  in  ordinary  behaviour.  A  low  or  vulgar  character  Kizct  (»  I 
every  trifling  or  painful  circumitance  that  occora,  from  trrittdii&lj  and  I 
want  of  imagination  to  look  beyond  the  moment ;  while  a  pcraon  of  ' 
more  refinement  and  capacity,  or  with  a  stronger  prediapoiition  of  the 
mind  to  good,  and  a  greater  fiind  of  good  lenie  and  pleasnraUe 
feeling  to  tecond  it,  deapitet  thete  idle  provocations,  and  |»eterve>  an 
unnilSed  composure  and  serenity  of  temper.  Thia  internal  character, 
being  permaoent,  conununicateg  itaelf  to  the  outward  expiewion  in 
proportionable  tweetneM,  delicacy,  and  unity  of  etfect,  which  it 
reqairea  all  the  aame  characteriitica  of  the  mind  to  feel  and  convey  to 
otheia;  and  hence  the  laperiority  of  Raphael's  MaJomuu  over  | 
Hogarth's  iaces.  Kttping  is  not  the  ideal,  for  there  may  be  it^ag  I 
in  the  little,  the  mean,  and  the  disjointed,  without  strength,  softness  I 
or  expansion.  The  Fauns  and  Satyra  of  antiquity  belong  (Ulce/ 
other  fabulous  creations)  rather  to  the  grotesque  than  the  idealA 
They  may  be  considered,  however,  as  a  bastard  species  of  the  ideal,} 
for  they  stamp  one  prominent  character  of  vice  and  deformity  on  tbe| 
whole  race,  instead  of  going  into  the  minute,  uncertain,  and  sbuiBing 
details.  As  to  the  rest,  the  ideal  abhors  monsters  and  incongruity. 
If  the  horses  in  the  Elgin  nurblet,  or  the  boar  of  Mbluoeb,  are 
ranked  with  the  human  figures,  it  is  from  their  being  perfect  rejnv- 
aentations  of  the  forms  and  actions  of  the  animals  designed,  not 
caricatures  half-way  between  the  human  and  the  brute. 

The  ideal,  then,  is  the  highest  point  of  purity  and  perfection  to 
which  we  can  carry  the  idea  of  any  object  or  quality.  The  natural 
differs  frc»n  the  ideal  style,  inasmuch  as  what  anything  is  diSi;r«  from 
what  we  wish  and  can  conceive  it  to  be.  Many  people  would  sub- 
stitnte  the  phrase,  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  to  express  the  latter  pan 
of  the  alternative,  and  would  explain  what  a  thing  ought  to  be  by  that 
which  is  best.  But  for  myself,  I  do  not  understand,  or  at  least  it 
does  not  appear  to  me,  a  self-evident  propouttoo,  either  what  a  thing 
ought  to  be,  or  what  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  ;  it  is  only  shifting 
the  difficulty  a  remove  farther,  and  beg^og  the  question  a  second 
time.  I  may  know  what  is  good ;  I  can  tell  what  is  better :  but  that 
which  is  best  is  beyond  me — it  is  a  thing  in  the  clouds.  There  is 
perhaps  also  a  species  of  cant — the  making  up  for  a  want  of  clearness 
of  ideas  by  insinuating  a  pleasing  moral  inference — in  the  words  purity 
and  perfection  used  above  ;  but  I  would  be  understood  as  meanmg  t^ 
purity  nothing  more  than  a  freedom  from  alloy  or  any  incongruous 
mixUire  in  a  given  quality  or  character  of  an  object,  and  by  perfection 
compfetenew,  or  the  extending  that  quality  to  all  the  parts  and 
circiunstances  of  an  object,  so  that  it  shall  be  as  nearly  as  posnble  of 
a  pece.     The  imagination  does  not  ordinarily  bestow  any  pains  DO 
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that  which  is  meao  and  indiiTereDt  b  itself,  but  baring  conceived  an 
ioterest  io  aoy  thing,  and  the  passioos  being  once  excited,  we 
eodcaTour  to  give  them  food  and  scope  by  making  that  which  is 
beautiful  still  more  beautiful,  that  which  is  strikiog  still  more  grand, 
that  which  is  hateful  still  more  deformed,  through  the  positive, 
comparatiTe,  and  superlative  degrees,  till  the  mind  can  go  no  farther  in 
this  prc^resiioQ  of  &Dcy  and  passion  without  losing  the  original  idea, 
or  quitting  its  hold  of  nature,  which  is  the  ground  on  which  it  still 
rests  with  fluttering  pinions.  The  ideal  does  not  cransfbrm  any 
object  into  somethiog  else,  or  neutralize  its  character,  but,  by  remov- 
ing what  is  irrelevant  and  supplying  what  was  defective,  makes  it 
more  itself  than  it  was  before.  I  have  included  above  the  Fauns 
and  Satyrs,  at  well  as  the  Heroes  and  Deities  of  antique  art,  or  the 
perfection  of  deformity  as  well  as  of  beauty  and  strengdi,  but  any  one 
who  pleases  may  draw  the  line,  and  leave  out  the  exceptionable  part ; 
it  will  make  no  dilference  in  the  principle. 

Venus  is  painted  fair,  with  golden  locks,  but  she  must  not  be  fair 
beyond  the  fairness  of  woman ; — for  the  beauty  we  desire  is  that  of 
woman — nor  must  the  hair  be  actually  of  the  colour  of  gold,  but  only 
approaching  to  it,  for  then  it  would  no  longer  look  like  hair,  but  like 
something  else,  and  in  striving  to  enhance  the  effect  we  should  weaken 
it.  Habit,  as  well  aa  passion,  knowledge  as  well  as  desire,  is  one 
part  of  the  human  mind ;  nor,  in  aiming  at  imaginary  perfection,  are 
we  to  confound  the  understood  boundaries  and  distinct  classes  of 
things,  or  '  to  o'erstep  the  modesty  of  nature.'  We  may  rise  the 
superstructure  of  fancy  as  high  as  we  please  ;  the  basis  is  custom. 
We  talk  in  words  of  an  ivory  skin,  of  golden  tresses ;  but  these  are 
but  figures  of  speech,  and  a  poetical  licence.  Richardson  acknow- 
ledges that  Clarusa's  neck  was  not  so  white  as  the  lace  on  it,  whatever 
the  poets  might  say  if  they  had  been  called  upon  to  describe  it. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY 


The  choice  of  a  President  for  this  Society  is  one  of  some  nicety. 
Where  there  is  not  any  individual  taking  a  decided  and  indisputable 
lead  in  art,  it  requires  a  combination  and  balance  of  qualities  not  always 
easily  to  be  met  with.  The  President  of  the  great  body  of  art  in  this 
country  ought  not  merely  to  be  eminent  in  his  profession,  but  a  man  of 
gentlemanly  mauiert,  of  good  person,  of  respectable  character,  and 
standing  well  in  the  opinion  of  his  brother  artists.  He  should  be  a 
person  free  from  peculiarity  of  temper,  from  party  spirit,  and  able  to 
represent  the  elegant  arts  (of  which  he  sunds  at  the  head)  as  the  last 
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osteiuible  liolc  coDoectiag  acieDtific  puraoit  with  the  enhghteDcd  taste 
and  aristocratic  refinemeDts  of  their  immediate  patrone.  The  choice 
has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Shee,  and  his  hoDOurs  will  sit  well  upon  him. 
This  artist  has  been  long  a  faTourite  with  the  public  in  the  most 
popular  branch  of  his  art,  and  is  scarcely  less  distinguished  by  his 
occasional  brilliant  effusions  as  a  poet  and  his  accomplishments  at  a 
man.  The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Shee's  style  of  portrait  pamting  are 
vivacity  of  expression,  facility  of  execution,  and  clearness  of  colourmg. 
He  has  attempted  history  with  some  success.  Perhaps  if  he  had  done 
more  io  this  way,  it  might  have  been  to  his  own  detriment ;  and  the 
habits  and  studies  of  the  historical  painter,  immersed  in  a  world  of 
retirement  and  abstraction,  are  such  as  hardly  serve  for  an  introduciioD 
to  situation*  of  ornament  and  diattoctioo  in  social  life.  Mr.  Wilkie's 
meiits  as  a  painter  of  familiar  subjects  have  procured  him  the  deserved 
honour  of  being  appointed  'historical  painter  to  the  King' — the 
admirable  busts  of  Mr.  Chantrsv  might  also  have  been  thrown  into  the 
opposite  scale  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  judgment  of  the  public  will 
not  take  the  burel  from  the  head  where  the  hands  of  the  Academy 
have  placed  it.  If  we  might  hint  a  fault  where  so  much  praise  is 
due,  it  would  be  by  expressing  a  wish  that  Mr.  Sheb  could  more 
boldly  say  with  Rembrandt,  '  Jc  iiai  pantre,  rum  pa*  iciaUirUr.'  His 
tones  are  too  pure,  approaching  too  nearly  to  virgin  tints.  For  one 
department  of  his,  omce  the  new  President  is  happily  qualified — we 
mean  the  delivery  of  lectures  from  the  Chair  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  art  of  painting  is  dumb  but  Mr.  Shee  can  borrow  the  aid  of  a 
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PICTURE-GALLERIES  IN  ENGLAND 

In  1814  ■  voIdhic  wi>  pabtiabcd,  entitled  BriiUi  Gallcriii  >f  Att,  'printed  for 
G.  tt  W.  B.  WhitUker,  Ave -Maria -Lane,'  by  Thomia  Daviton,  Whitefrlan, 
which  ii  Hmetime)  put  forward  by  lecond-hind  bookaelleri  ai  by  William  HulitC. 
Tbe  artielo  conipaiing  the  volume  appeared  ia  the  Heta  Jliimilj  Manmm  in 
iSl]  (kc  vola.  Tii.  and  *iii.),  and  their  lubjccti  are  in  moat  caaea  identical  with 
thote  in  Hazlitt'i  Pictvi-GalUriit  m  Engkai  [Angentein,  Dalwich,  the  Marquia 
of  Suffbrd'i  Gallery,  Windaor  Caatle,  Hatnpton  Court,  Blenheim)  ;  apart  from 
the  internal  evidence,  however,  which  ia  overwhelming,  the  aoooymona  author 
<ay>  io  hia  preface  that  'any  merit  that  may  attach  to  the  mere  plan  of  "Briliih 
Gallerie*  of  Art"  belonga  entirely  to  the  aothor  of  [the  Picruri-Gallcriti  ia  BngUad], 
the  aeparate  Papera  of  which  appeareil,  (alio  in  a  periodical  work)  about  the  aame 
time  with  thoie  of  the  following  which  are  on  the  aame  (nbjecta.' 

Kaclitt  included  hia  criticiim  on  the  pictnrea  of  Titian  it  the  Maiquia  of 
Slafioid'a  and  at  Windtor  Cutle  in  the  Appendix  to  'The  Life  of  Titian  1  with 
anecdotea  of  the  diatingaiahed  penoni  of  hia  time.  By  Jamet  Nortbcote,  Eaq., 
RJV.  Id  two  vDlnmei.  London.  Henry  Colbum  and  Richard  Bentley,  S,  Kew 
Burlington  Street,  iSjo.'  See  Memoiri  ef  IfUliam  Ha%liit,  vol.  11.  pp.  Ii2-i],  and 
alto  tiK  Biographical  Sketch  by  Hailitt^  aon,  eoDlributed  to  Tie  Linrary  Rtmain 
eilFilStm  Ha*Iitr,  iS]6,  for  panimlan  of  HailiK'a  ahare  in  Northcole'a  work. 
Thit  Appeadit  to  Northcote'a  Tiiiam  aba  containi  *  Character  of  Titiin'a  Pottraita' 
from  Til  Plain  ^taitr  and  'An  Enquiry  whether  the  Fine  Arta  ate  promoted  by 
Academic!  and  Public  InalitutioDt.' 

MR.  ANGERSTEIN'S  COLLECTION 
From  Tit  Lamdsn  Maganm,  December  iSlt. 

7.  Balm  B/inri  nuedx.     Mathnk,  Act  11.  Sc.  1. 

Mr.  jimtiithi,     Jobn   Inliua  ADgerateio  (1735-1813),  merchant  ano  art 

connoiiKur.    Hi)  cotiection  of  picturea  farmed  a  batia  for  the  preaent 

National  Gallery. 
S.  dlnag/iTi.     Paul  Cohiaghi  (17SI-1S33),  of  the  famout  print-aeliiDg  hauae. 

He  waa  of  Milaneae  birth,  but  a  natunliaed  Engliabman. 
9.  Lujirvice  Caracci.    Lodavico  Cinacci  [1555-1619),  of  Bobgn*,  tbe  founder 

of  the  Eclectic  School  of  Painting,  known  better  aa  a  teacher  than  la  a 

painter.     Hia  nephew,  Annibile  (1560-1609),  wia  the  itecorator  of  the 

Farncae  Palace. 
Pipi*l  di  liimgk  it  lioM  mvtr  bi  old.    Sir  Philip  Sidoey'a  Arcadia,  Book  i. 

"     mdi  LudnvKo.     Hailiti  give*  thia  letter  in  the  Appendix  to 
i  (i48;-t547)  of  Venice,  a  diaciple 
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of  Giaigiooc.     After  the  itoth  at  Ripbtel  he  wi(  thonght  the  gculcM 
paiotet  in  Rome. 

10.  j/miitill  naUdng  miUr.     Ben  Jonno,  UnJtraeedi,  XXX^  'Ad  Epntle  to  Sir 

Edmird  SackTik.' 

11,  Pamupau.    Fnncuco  MieiuoIi   [1504-1540),  of    Pimu.      Vuvi   relata 

thit  at  Rome  it  wu  held  <  that  the  toal  of  Raphael  had  puMd  into  the 
perMD  of  ParmigiaDo.'     He  wat  a  foUawer  of  Correggio. 
H'kei  palt  faaio*  lavti.    Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Tii  Nict  Falemr,  lu.  ]. 
AU  tmr.     Ctmai,  L  560. 
Mali  tr  midaeii  uraiadi. 

■ball 
Or  Kienale,  which  the  itarved  lover  lingi 
To  hit  proud  fair.'  PattJiu  Lau,  it.  76S. 

II,  Carl*  Data.    Carlo  Dotd  (1616-16S6),  of  Floreace,  a  painter  of  tender  and 
placid  expreuiona,  highly  finiihed. 
Somtrui-ktust.     The  roomi  oF  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arta  were  here,  1780- 
1S3S,     See  voL   vi.  Mr.  Nortiai^i  Camtrtariani,  where,  by  a  miaprint, 
theie  datca  are  (inn  in  (he  note  to  p.  435  ■>  1S7O-183S. 
I  J.  Wktrt  mdvrrul  Pan.     Paradhi  Liii,  it.  x66. 

Ltrd  E^imMt.      Sir  George   O'Briui    Wyndham,   jrd   Bail  of  Bgremont 
(i7;i-ig37),  itock-breeder    and    art    patron.      He    Gr*t    promoted    the 
ren^nition  of  Turner, 
JV.  Pfiuim,    Nicolu  Ponaaia  (1594-1665),  of  Villera,  id  Nonnandj.     See 

vol.  VI,  TaiU  Tali,  pp.  1 6S  (r  aa. 
Tki  Briihi  laiatuiiom.     In  PaU  MaU  (No.  52),  bnilt  by  BojrdeU  to  contain 
bit  Shakeapeare   Gallery.      The   Inalitntioil  waa  diaaolved    in   1S66  and 
the  building  palled  down  in  1S6S. 
Ofameaard  iktw,     Paradat  Lit,  tiii,  539. 

14,  Piaa  a-pti.     Hailitt  may  have  been  thinkiag  of  a  paaaagc  by  Bnrke,    See 

SiUa  fforii,  ed.  Payne,  tl.  p.  85. 
*7«,  h  haat  ali  k,  rrunua.     Burke,  RegitrieM  m  du  Anv/ariH  n  Frana, 

(SiIm  fnrh,  ed,  Payne,  >i.  89). 
Ctifar  Paaaia.      Gaipard   Dnghet  (i6i;-i675),  bom  in  Rome  of  French 

parenta,  Kicolat'a  brolhcr-ui-law  and  pupiL 
Tit  air  u  MkiOt.    ataiitli.  Act  i.  Sc  6. 
Star  ami  [liie}Tr!lim>  leaf.     MaiitiA,  An  r.  U.  %. 
Mr.  IFilMi.     David  Wilkie  (17S5-1S41).     He  wii  iui^ted  in  lg}6. 

15.  Mr.  LitHm.    John  Litton  (1776^-1846). 
FIttk  t/dnalMrdi,     Olitlh,  Act  n,  Sc.  3. 

Mr.   FaitlPi  Milim  Galltry.      Jobann   Heinrich   Fnetaly,  or  Heory  PnaeU 

(■741-1815),  of  Zurich,  who  came  to  Sngland  in  1763,  writer  and  painter, 

opened  hi>  Millon  Gallery  in  1799, 
A  Csalagiu.     Thii  liat  wai  added  to  later  iiinea  of  the  Kcairt-Galiiria,  with 

the  tide-page  (tiit  dated  1814.     The  pagea  ao  occnpied  are  onmbcred  19*. 

21*,     Tht  liat  waa  not  given  in  Tit  Lomtim  Uttgmaiit. 

THE  DULWICH  GALLERY 
From  Til  LmJun  Maia^ni,  Jan.  1823. 
17,  mew  jellen  liatiB.    Shaketpcare'i  &fi«ii,Liiiii  [thoae  bought]. 

^/m.     John  Alien,  M.D.  (1771-1843),  one  of  the  ttafF  of  Tit  EJhilmrgi 
Kevitvi,   wai    warden    of    Dulwich    College,     iiiii.iE20,    and    maiter, 
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iSio-tS4j.    He  b  chiefly  dow  remembered  u  the  ftiend  lod  fidotnm  of 

Lord  Haltind. 
17.  Canilrahud  by  mmtiry,     Cf.  'That  Lave  will  Dot  •nbmil  to  be  controlkd  by 

iniltety,'  Wordtworth,  Tli€  ExiurBta,  vi,  lij,  164. 
Grin  andjiUtta  mtLmclaly.     Tvnlfii  Klght,  Act  11.  Sc.  4. 
iS.  Mio   Remain.      Gialio   Dei    GiiDDuiii,   of  Rome   (1491-1546),  Riphul') 

apprentice  and  belt  pupil. 
Sir  Frandi  Bourgim.     Sir  Peter  FriDcii  Bonrgeaii  (i756-i8li),  IsDdKape 

painter  to  George  ui.  tai  painter  to  the  King  of  Poland,     He  acquired  the 

colliclioD  of  Deacnfani  (tee  oaxe  to  p.  19)  and  bequeathed  ]7i  picture!  to 

Dnlnich  College,  endowmg  the  Gatlety  aUo. 
19.  Mr.  Dtmjkta.     Noel  Jo>eph  Deienfani  (i74;-i8o7),  of  French  tnrth,  whoM 

collection  of  pictom,  bought  for  a  Poliab  Nitiotial  Oallety,  bad  to  be  aold 

when  Poland  wai  diimembered. 
SkU  [caitJng]  adim  .  .  .  nlipoia  ligti.     Milton,  I!  Pauraa,  160. 
Cir/p.     Aelbert  Cnyp  (1605-1691),  the  Dutch  Claude. 
Carta  Maralii.     Of  CuDnrano,  in  Ancona  (1615-1713),  etcher  and  painter. 
ifitl  a  iilidom  iriaii  paming  [marriage]  tniii  Jiirik,     Hiddleton'a  Wan* 

Bnaatt  Womtn,  Act  in.  Sc.  1. 
Baktltj,     George  Berkeley,  Biihop  of  Cloyne  ri6S;-i7S}},  whole  Trtalia  m 

tit  PrimeipUt  ofHumaa  KnawUdp,  wherein  be  acta  forth  hii  ptuLoaophical 

tpeculitiona  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  w»  pobliahed  in  1710. 
Po/jM^  [aeciible]  (».^eAi;  u  fD  D^A/.    JUacJiiA,  Act  11.  Sc  1. 
Tic  gu  i,  made  iMiJkI.     Macbrliy  Act  u.  Sc.  1 , 
Stfimu  art,     Ttmpai,  Act  v.  Sc.  i. 

10,  Tmir$.     David   Teniera   (1610-1694),  of  Antwerp,  painter  of  tcenei   of 

peiuDt  life. 
Airiaa  Brtmmtr.      Of  Haarlem  or  Oudenaerde   (c  t6os-i6}8],  pioter   of 

Dutch  iaterioTl. 
Pttuhmi  faait  Jap.     OlJUUt,Aa  ii.  Sc.  }. 
OiaJt.    Adriaen  JanzoOD  van  Oatide  (i6lo-i6Sj),  of  Htarlem,  painter  of 

peaaant  •ceoea.     Hia  brother,  Iiack  van  Oitade  (1611-1649),  wu  *^  * 

FtUmhtrg.     Comelii  van  Poelenburgh,  of  Utrecht  (1586-1667),  lindacape  aod 

portrait  painter. 
Cri^i.    Oiueppe  Maria  Cretpi  (i66;-i747),  of  Bolagna. 
Sanadram.     Probably  Pieter  Saenrcdam  (iS97-i66s),  of  Aaaeadelft,  who  ia 

known  for  hi)  large  charch  interion. 
BatkiKjitm.      Ludolf    BakhuiKn    (i63i-i7oS),    of    Emden,   the    cekbrated 

FttrndtrtiiUt,  Witlem  Van  de  Velde  (i6]j-i707),  tbe  yonngei,  the  greateit 
Dutch  marine  painter.     He  liei  buried  in  St.  Jamei'a  Chnrch,  Piecadiily. 

Bgik.  Jan  Both  (c.  1610-c.  1661),  of  Utrecht.  The  cattle  and  fignrea  in 
hia  landacapa  were  niuaily  added  by  hia  brother  Andriea  (c.  1609-c  1644). 

11.  JrJanu.     f Jakob  Jordaena  (1593-1678),  of  Antwerp. 

SaeiU.     Andrea  Sacchi  (d.  1661),  of  Nettuno,  near  Rome;    Carlo  Maratti 

(aee  note  to  p.  19)  wai  one  of  bia  pupila. 
Bachj.      Sir  William    Beechey  (1753-1839),   portrait   painter  to  Qneen 

Cliarlotte. 
fFantnuBu.     Philipa  Wouverman  (h6i4-i668),  of  Haartem,  celebrated  for 

bia  painting*  of  horaea. 

t  Hobbema  fi6]g-i709],  belch  landicapc  painltt. 
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13.  Enliri  effiiihn  uiriuii    [hitelh]  unr  iaaji.     Speiun,   Tit  Fatrit  ^ntmt, 

Btrcktm.  KicoUu  Pieleni,  commonly  called  Berchem  (16*0-1683},  of 
Hurlem,  landKipe  puiutn,  whoM  woik  a  chanctcrJMd  by  much  delicacy 
of  compoiiliaq. 

fl'aiaaM.     Anloiae  Wiltean  [\b%^-ijli). 

14.  Ba^  and  timla  ,  .  .  add  vkat fiaiaiika.     Cf.  Hamlti,  Act  11.  St.  z. 

Gtnd  uurtri  and  wtt-naata  of  thi  laut  [dry  nunc  of  the  chnrcb].     Cowper, 

TitTat,u.jji. 
Uudtr  the  ikadt.     A,  TtM  Uit  It,  Act  11.  Sc.  7. 
Satnaar  Rqu.    Of  Renelb,  dot  Niplei  (i6is-t67]). 
a;.  Ht  lua  iad  lairtwrd.     S.  Maiiitn,  it.  i. 

Amdria  dil  &rro.      Andru  d*  Agnolo  (hii  fitlKr  wu  1  tailor,  vhcace  hii 

beUer-knowD  name},  of  Flonncc  (i4S7-i5ji],  tbe  'finltlen  painter.' 
ffiMlatiiitthtrnt     CI.  S.  Maltlun  lix.  IQ. 
Lt  Bran.     Charlei  Le  BniD  (i6l9-iti}a),  Fnach  hiitoricil   piintei.      He 

wii  one  of  the  principal  founder*  of  the  Academy,  the  firit  director  of  the 

Gobclina  manofactocy,  and  did  much  of  the  deconlion  of  Veruillet. 
ITilm.     Richard  Wilioo  (i7i4-i7Sl),  one  of  the  grialeit  of  EnglUh  laad- 

tcipe  pain  ten. 
Gatrcaw.      Oiovanni    Franceaco    Barbieri,  the   •qaint-eytd    (t;9I-i6M],  of 

Cenio,  in  the  Ferrajeie  country. 
Fraaam  MoU.      Pietro  Fnnccteo  Mola  (i6ii-i66S),  a  follower  of  the 

Venetiao  School. 
26.  Gitrrtom:    Giorgio  Barbarelli  (c.  i476-iUi),of  Caitelfranco,a  fellow-atadent 

of  Titian,  and  one  of  the  gteateit  of  (he  Venetian  paiaten. 
Guido,     Guido  Reni  (1575-1641),  of  Calvcnao,  near  Bologna. 
Vaodirmtrf.     Adriaan  van  der  Werff(i659-I7ii),  of  Rotterdam. 
P.  Vtrutu.     Paolo  Caliari  (1518-1(88),  of  Verona. 
Marala.     Luii  de  Morale)  (d.  i  jS6),  of  Badajoi, '  the  divine,'  a  follower  of 

Michael  Aagelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  STAFFORD'S  GALLERY 

From  Tkt  Lndn  Magammi,  February  1S13. 

27,  Ftriid  mounimH.     Antsvf  and  Cltofaira,  Act  it.  Sc.  1>. 

fVim  afikt  irai*.    Hamlet,  Act  1.  Sc.  5. 

Lift  iiaia  [latting]  larm.     Piriela,  Act  it.  Sc.  i. 
iS.  Lerd  Bacn  ixclaina  ,  .  .  Poimi  tf  Htmtr.     In  the  Advancimraf  of  Lanha. 
Book  I.  Till.  6. 

29,  Abeokualtd.     Cf.  Rivtla6m,i.  i. 

Av/t'i  Firxiui.  John  Hoole'i  (1717-1803)  (raotlatioD*  of  Tano'i  Jmtalrm 
Dilivertd,  *ai  At'toxo't  Orlmdo  Farieu  were  publithed  in  176]  and  17S3 
reapectiveiy. 

30.  Damd.     Jacquet    Loaii   David    (1748-1815).      Daring   the    Revolalioo    be 

•upported   Robetpierte,  but   liter  he   became   lint  painter  to  the  firtt 

Napoleon. 
Titfirimau  man  in  all  lih  mirU.     Jalimi  Catiar,  Act  iv.  Sc.  }. 
lHoniiinr  Tallnrand.      Charlet  Maurice  Talleyraad  de  Perigord,  Prince  de 

Benevenl  (1754-1838),  De  Quincey'i  'rather  middling  bidi^  but  very 

4+a 
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[.  Barry,    Jamea  B*it7  (i74I-iSo6).    See  Hulitl'i  irticle  on  him,  p.  41]  U  uq, 

CalliiH.     Probibty  Richiril  Colliot  (1755-1831),  who  wu  chief  miniitUK  iixl 

jinJ  t'tT-hfirmtii  lit  mnwfif  tfdaj.    'OTj&ta,AliiaU*i  and  Ackiiephtl,  i.  15S. 
1,  Liki  m  exiaiatiiHi  [a  ileam].     Miiton,  Camm,  5  56. 
|.  ffiki  of  JWB   cafUJ  iJk   tiitr  f      Said    of    Mnian<ler    hj   Aiiitii|ihiae>   of 

ByuntiBiD. 
Nate.     aemlaiul-Hamt.     Near  Suble  Yard,  Si.  Jamei'i,  now  called  Bridge- 
water  HoDK.     It  wai  bougbl  by  the  Dnke  of  firidgewater  in  1730. 
|i.  jtliant.     Franceico  Albani  (1578-1660),  of  Bologna,  the  friend  of  Guido 

Reni,  and  hit  fetlow-itndeiil  under  the  Carraeci. 
Martni,     Giovanni  Battiiti  Moroni  (1510-1578),  of  Bondio,  in  the  province 

of  Bergamo,  one  of  the  Kreateit  of  portrait  painten. 
Milk  ofluman  Undmi.     Macbuk,  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 

PtrMont.     Giovaani  Antaaio  Licinio  ( 1483-1 5  39),  of  Pordcnone,  near  Udine. 
Touartlic.     Jacopo  RobnMi,  or  Tiotoretto,  from  hia  fatber't  trade,  dyeing 

(I5l9-I594),the  bead  of  Venetian  liiteentfa  cenlurj  painting. 
Note.     Til  lali  Mr.  Curnn.    John  Pbilpol  Cnrran,  tlx  Amoiu  orator,  had 

died  in  1817. 

""        "    opo  PalniB  (1480-1518),  of  5erinaltB,b  the  province  of 
•  anociated  with  Giorgione  and  Titian  in  the  refonn  of 

ue  Venetian  lehool. 
J^iuii,      Jacopo  da   Ponte,  II  Buaano  (1519-1591},   a  follover  of  Titian, 

and  a  member  of  a  family  of  north  Italian  painten. 
Lum   CamUaii.     Lnca   Cambiaao  (1517-15S5),  of  Monegtia,   near    Genoa, 

wbow  gteatat  work,  Tlit  tUfi  tjlkt  Satiiui,  it  in  the  Imperial  Palace,  at 

Terralln,  near  Genoa. 
AUiumdn  Vtrtaat.     Aleaaandro  Tnrchi  (i5Sl-c.  1648),  of  Verona. 
DtmnitUiu.    Domenico  Zampieri  (i5Si-i64i),  of  Bologna,  a  papil  of  the 

Li  Naa.     Antoine  and  Lonia  Lc  Nain  (b.  15SS  and  1593  leapectively),  of 

Lion.    They  painted  pictnrei  of  nutic  life  together. 
Mina.     Gabriel  Melu  (1630-1667),  a  genre  painter,  of  Lcydcn.      He  wai  a 

pupil  of  Don. 
AwBi.     Gerard  Dou  (■6i3-i675},  of  Leyden,  one  of  the  greateit  of  Datch 

piinten  of  humble  life. 


36.  fojvffiin.    Jan  van   Coycn  (i596-t66f>),  of  Leyden,  one  of  tbe  eirlicit  of 

Datch  Uadacape  painten. 
mikjiUi>a  Offiid  Iwdu. 

*  The  (low  canal,  the  yetlow-blouomed  vale. 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  tale.' 

Goldimilb,  Tin  Tratitlltr,  193-4. 

THE  PICTURES  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE 
From  Til  Lindm  Magami,  March  \%i% 
]6.  AUmeifKi^i.     Miuhfi,  Act  HI.  Sc.  1. 

Til  M«  i/Hmi  tkt  Imia:     Mtrrj  Wtva  ofWiadur,  Act  t.  Sc.  5. 

37.  TitfraidKirftfWiBdior.     ALintT  a  aVMi  Lwl,(Wrki,io\,B^i.  137). 
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37.  Vttria.     Antooio  Verrio  (1639-1707),  of  Ltccc,  nor  Otrmta.     He  «w 
employ  at  WindMr  unilCT  Cnvlei  11,  uid  Junu  11.,  and  at  Himptoa 
Court  uoder  Anne. 
Ifal.     "Tj-m'"  Wett   (l73S-iSxo),  of  Pauuylnnii.      He  Hcceedcd   Sir 

Jnliiui  Reynold!  u>  1791  u  Proiduit  of  the  Royil  Academy. 
ZiiaertUi,    Prancetca  ZuccateUi  (c.  1701-178S},  of  Tiucuy.    He  wii  one  of 
the  fonnden  of  the  Royd  Academy. 
3S.  Clur-ipiriuJ  liaigii. 

Cf.  '  Fame  ia  the  ipar  thai  the  clear  ipirit  doth  raiic' 

Milton,  LyiUti,  70. 
Mri.  Hmcihuai'i  aJmrabU   Mimtiri,     Lncy  Halcbuiion'i  mcmoin  of  her 

bsibuid,  the  Poritan  Colonel,  wue  fint  publi«bed  in  1 806, 
Ltlf.     Pieter  vao  dei  Faei  (i6ifl-i£So1.      Hii  father  changed  the  name  to 
Ldy.     He  wm  nude  *  batonet  by  Clurlet  u. 

39.  KiuUir.    He  yiu  bom  11  Liibcck  in  1646,  made  *  fortune  in  BngUnd  at  ■ 

portrait  painter,  wu  knigbtcd  in  IIS9I,  nude  a  baronet  in  171;,  and  died 
in  1713.      Pope  mote  an  enla^   for  hii  moonment  in  Wealminater 
AUiey. 
Kamiaf,    AUtD  Rinuiy,  portrait  painter  (>7I3-I7S4)|  ton  of  'the  Gentle 
Shepherd.' 

40.  Til  Minn.     See  vol.  11.  Ctaracuriioct,  p.  417. 

^Birui  Maofi.    Qnenlio  Miuyi  (1466-153  i]i  of  Lonvain,  (be  painter  of 

Tit  Swnmimm,  in  the  Mnteom  at  Antwerp. 
Tic  lol/,  mali  vtia  tf  ruaai.     Cf.  Cowper,  7Ar  Talk,  v.  687,  and  i  JCia^i 

41.  DiauT.     Balthuar  Denner  (16S5-1749),  of  Hamlnrg, 

THE  PICTURES  AT  HAMPTON  COURT 

From  Tki  Laajn  Ma^OMmi,  Jane  1813. 
Tke  prcviou*  article  in  the  lerica  ended  with  the  wordi  i-— '  We  thill  break  off 
here,  and  give  aome  accoont  of  the  Ctrtoona  at  Hamptoa  Comt  in  onr  next,  at  we 
do  not  13tc  them  to  come  in  at  the  fag-end  of  an  article.' 
41.  Fiat  jy  Jurat,     Prior,  Hnrf  ami  Emma,  431. 
44,  Calm  tnamflalim  aad  majiuic  pahu. 

Cf.  *  Calm  pleaantei  there  abide — majutic  paint.' 
Wordiworth'    ' 
and  *  Calm  contemplation  and  poetic  eaie.' 

Thomaon't  Amnrnrn,  1175. 

46.  Tit  ua-m'  iiffimc.    At  Ym  Lift  It,  Act  u.  Se.  i. 

Tirnfit  tkar  lotptd  and  lamrid  virittktdatu.     Cf. '  Yonr  loop'd  and  windowed 

raggedneH.'     Kiar  Laar,  Act  m.  Sc.  4. 
Sir  Jama  TitmUll,    He  copied  the  ctrtoona  at  Himpton  Court,  decorated 

Greenwich,  and  wat  much  employed  by  Qneen  Anne.     He  »at  knitted 

in  17M  by  George  i.  (1675-1734). 

47.  Litt  »  lim  iangiag  Jtth.     Fletcher,  Tii  Faiiifal  SiifitrJtu,  1.  X. 
4t.  Dntlltri  not  ia  umpUi.     Aai  tii.  4S. 

la  act  u  iptai.     Pope,  Tlu  Timpli  o/Fimt,  141. 
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LORD  GROSVENOR'S  COLLECTION  OP  PICTURES 
Prom  Tkt  Lamb*  Mi^niia,  July  tSlj. 

49.  In  mr  miiuFt  ijh,  Haralit.     HatUt,  Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

^ornc.    Thomu  WirtoD  (■7i8.i79o).    See  «oL  *.  Ltemra  m  tit  EB[lii» 
Ptiii,  p.  120  and  note. 
JO.  Al  every  fill.     Milton,  Cnni,  z;i. 
;i.  Nad  It  inm,  ilva.     A  Midwmtr  Nigifi  Drtam,  Act  til.  Sc.  i. 

Tlu  inc^  tall.     Gnj'a  £li£J  loritrtm  in  a  CtniUrj  darckfard. 
;i.  Air  [ihipc]  and  ratari  pranJfy  tithieM,     Paradiir  Lail,  Book  i.  {90. 
J].  It  iiflaci  v^iekiiaaii.     Cymttlini,  Act  in.  Sc.  3. 
J4.  Si£*  mr  mull.  IUirtianiifFaia,Aetr.Sc.  1. 

Srfderi.     PraDi  Snyden  {iS79-'^!7)i  "^  Antweqi,  piinter  of  hunting  tcenei. 
55-  Ofti,  ,^,i,  artlg.     i  Cor.  xv.  47. 

Wi  lU-Jk  it  had  batar  latbaiam.     The  MagaKmt  article  iddi  1— •  We  nenr 
very  nwcb  liked  thie  picture  ;  but  lh>t  nuy  probably  be  onr  finlt.* 

PICTURES  AT  WILTON,  STOURHEAD,  Etc. 
From  Tka  Luidm  Mtgaaim,  October  iSij. 
Tlie  irtick  endi  with  the  wordi : — ■  Blenheim  in  our  out,  which  will  coDcIode 
thit  KTici  of  irticlei.' 

NalE.  Tht  aadar  tfVatktk.     Williim  Beckford  (17S9-1S44),  wboM  Tonunce 
wat  written  in  French  in  t?!!- 17811  InnaUted  uianymaiuly  into  Boglidi 
in  1784,  and  pubtlihed  in  French  in  17S7. 
57.  Rjagid  nr  d  raw,     'Ringed  o'ei  the  chimney,  gliltened  in  ■  row.'     Gold- 

imith,  Tie  Deierled  yillafr,  136. 
%».  Kaf  tkar  aau.     Lm/i  Luiaur'i  Laii,  Act  T,  Sc.  *. 

Burii'i  deurifiiim  a/lit  age  aftUvalij.     RrfieerieiH  «■  lit  Rtvolnliow  m  fyaKi, 
Select  ffarhfCi    "  " 


d  e/ltaa  [flotei].     Paradia  Laii,  Bodi  i. 

miarbed  Utedi,  "'  *     " 


diiitdi,ett.    Of. 'Monntiag  btrbed  Meed).'    Keig  Kieiard  la^ 
Act  1.  Sc.  I.  and, 

'Witch  the  world  with  noble  hortemioihlp.' 

1  King  Htwry  IF.,  Act  it.  Sc.  i. 
Tlu  Gaau  Ciiik.     Set  OU  Martaliiy. 

59.  OfaU  an  tie  matt  miieraUe.     i  Cor.  it.  19. 

Aiave  all  pain.     Popt't  Efiiili  a  Rsherr,  Earl  afOrford. 
Bereiem.     See  aau,  note  to  p.  11. 
Hat*  a  devil.     S.  Lain  Tii.  jj. 

60.  Mierii.     A  family  of  Dclfl  and  Lcyden  paintert,  the  beet  known  of  whom  ire 

Fran*  van  Mieria,  one  of  Iwcoty-three  chiWten  (i6];-i6gi)<  the  'prince 
of  Don*!  pniil))'  and  William  van  Mierii,  hii  ton  (1661-1747). 

Tie  paralaa  if  FraagmtTan.  'Vilbek  Toloptaoualy  repoeed  in  hb  opncioia 
litter  npon  cuthioni  of  ailk,  with  two  little  page*  betide  him  of  eompleuoai 
more  bii  thin  (he  enamel  of  Fnagniitan,'  The  docription  ii  coaiinenteit 
on  in  1  note  which  expliini  thit  tbey  were  Circaniao  loy-aUvei, 

Sr  SieiarJ  Cell  Hoari.     Hinoriin  of  Wiltihire  (1758-1838). 

61.  Timfi  tar  a  tetrdf. 

CI.  '  Whoae  fmit  tlioBgh  fair,  tempt*  only  to  deatroy.' 

Cowper,  Tie  Prrgnii  *f  Xrrer,  ajS. 

44S 
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Trma  Uifiaaitfi. 

Cf.  '  Whe«  fluU  I  tak 
Hi*  bright  ippearancn,  or  footttep  trace  i 
For,  though  I  fled  him  ingrj,  jtt,  rtcillcd 
To  life  prolooged  ind  pomiied  race,  I  now 
OUdly  behold  thaogh  but  hit  bUdoii  akirtt 
or  gloiy,  and  far-off'  hit  ilepi  ■dare.' 

Faradiu  Lui,  xi.  ]iS. 
Faraifiii  Lai,  a.  joo. 
llj.     Cf.  '  Of  ibe  earth,  earthy.'     i  Csr.  iv.  47. 


TImgkiM 
O/l&am 


PICTURES  AT  BURLEIGH  HOUSE 
From  the  f/eai  Mmiilj  Magaaiiu,  vol.  iv.,  1811,  TMi  TaOi,  No.  it. 
6z.  /I-J  dull  [dead]  ctld  wiatr.     Tit  STW  Noilt  Kimmn,  Act  11.  Sc.  i . 
Fadid  n  tit  Swii.     Wotdiworth,  Odi,  hiimalMia  rf  Immirtaliy. 
»'«^  mr,  war,.     Milton,  Sonael  xi. 

63.  jbid  idli  valiing  imdtr.     See  onn,  note  lo  p.  10. 
I  mi  tmriii  [bcaallf]  Hit,  mirlUt  at  lit  vittf,     Cjmhliiu,  Act  ill.  Sc  ]. 
Ptul  Fciltr.     Of  EnUiDiien  (■6ij-t654),  animal  painter. 

64.  Ts  M  tin  IK*  10  hid.    Larab,  loh,  ffoodvi!  ' 
"     ■      orth".  Han-La 

'araditt  Lta,  ti 
Itid^  VI.  34t-g. 
btimilaUi vl earik.     Ibid.,ui.  508. 

66.  Haparian  fatU  irui,     Ibid^  n.  x.^o. 

Drum  tfa  Pvniir.  See  Northcoti'i  P'aritiin  oa  Art  in  hii  Uttmairi  a/  Sir 
Jaiiua  Rnnaldijttc  (igij-iSi{),  p.  xy'i.  See  alia  voL  1.  Tic  Jtcwai  Tatli, 
□ote  to  Gnido,  p.  161. 

Paul  Brill     Of  Antwerp  (1556-1616),  a  faUawer  of  Titiu. 

67.  Hit  ligkl  liani  in  dari*,a.     Cf.  &  Itim  u  5. 

Lata  Jordam.  Laca  Giordano  (1631-1705),  of  Naplea, 'It  Preato,' the  qnick 
worker,  who  imitated  all  the  great  piisten. 

Crinliag  Giiheai.  The  wood  carver  {1648-1710),  of  Rotterdam.  He  wa* 
brought  to  pnblic  notice  by  Evelyn,  the  Diariic,  and  hia  work  may  be  leeD 
in  Si.  Paul'a,  London,  anil  Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge. 

68.  Lardt  wk»  Imit  liar  ladUt  liki.   Cf.  Home'aDHifAtt,  Act  t.Sc.  I  :  'Ai  women 

with  to  be  who  love  their  lordi.' 

PICTURES  AT  OXFORD  AND  BLEHHEIM 
From  the  LcndoH  Magaehu,  November  1813 
The  article  endt  it  fallowt : — '  We  now  take  leave  of  Btiiiii  GalUrits  ef  Art. 
There  are  one  or  two  othert  that  we  bad  intended  to  vitit ;  bat  they  art  at  i  great 
diatince  from  nt  and  from  each  other  ]  and  we  are  not  quite  lure  &tt  tbey  would 
repay  our  inquiric*.  Bcttdei,  to  lay  the  truth,  we  have  already  pretty  well  ex- 
hauited  oar  itock  of  criticitm,  both  general  and  particular.  The  lame  nimet 
wen  continually  occurring,  and  we  begin  lomelmiet  to  be  apprehentive  that  the 
lame  obtemliont  might  be  repeated  over  again.  One  thing  we  can  ny,  that  the 
going  (hroagh  our  regular  talk  hat  not  letaened  ear  retpect  for  the  great  namei 
here  alluded  to  |  and,  if  we  thill  lute  iatpind,  in  the  progreti  of  it,  any  additional 
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1 10.  L€  Bm.     Sec  anu,  aaw  to  p.  15. 

Sibauian  BeurdoB.  Frencb  piintcr  and  engraver  (1616-1671}.  He  wa>  one 
of  ihe  twelve  artiaU  who  fouDded  the  Academy  of  PainlLng  anil  Scalptuie 
in  1641. 

Li  Smur.  Euttache  Le  Sueur  (iei6-i6;;),  French  hiilDTical  painter,  lUo 
one  of  tlie  twelve  (lee  above).  He  ig  one  of  ihe  greatett  of  French  painleri, 
and  ii  often  called  the  Frencb  Rapbael. 

PAiiip  Chamfapu.  Philippe  de  Champaigne  (1601-1674),  of  the  French 
■chool  of  hittorical  and  portrait  paiating,  though  of  BniHeli  birth.  He 
wu  one  of  the  lirtt  memben  of  the  Acailemy,  worked  for  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  and  wai  greateit  a>  a  portrait  painter. 

Dmiid.    See  mm,  note  to  p.  30. 

Damtl  Vallerrt.  Danicle  Ricciirelli,  or  Daniele  da  Volterr*  from  the  place 
of  hii  birth  (i;o9-i566),  the  friend  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  aided  him  in 
hit  chief  work,  the  freacoet  in  the  Capella  Ortini,  Triniti  de  Monti,  Rome. 

111.  Wmi*.    Jan  Weenii  (1640-1719),  of  Amiterdam,  noted  for  hia  ptinting  of 

ft'tarBernunii.     See  ante,  note  to  p.  z  i . 

RmytJatl.     See  anlt^  note  to  p.  11, 

Naa  fuidim  iBviJa,  mirir  ni^ii.     Virgil,  BtUgun,  I.  ii. 
1 1 1.  Tiiik  ai  lit  aauKinal  Itavi,.     Paradiu  Lou,  i.  30]. 
113.  Ftimdid  ai  ilu  rock,     Afdc&fi,  Act  HI.  Sc.  4. 

Ctofd  [cribb*d]  md  tahi-fd.    MMhith,  Act  in.  3c.  4- 

CHAPTER  V 
October  ;.    No.  Vt.  (October  6)  in  the  newapaper,  begina  at  the  paragraph  '  The 
ordinary  prejudice,'  etc,  on  p.  iiK. 

If  lit  Fratk  kavt  afaiJt.    A  Sentimental  Journey.     Character,  Vituillti. 
iij.  lamfat.     Hamlir,  Act  I.  Sc.  t, 
1 16.  Titfiiuu  ihi  h  Sarim,    '  Je  eraina  Dieu,  cber  Abner,  el  n'ai  point  d'autre 

crainte.'    ..4(Ww,  Act  1.  Sc.  i. 
Ilg.  Pliafd  viti  afialttr  [T3U\e].     Pope,  £1107  en  M«t,  Ep.  it.  27$. 

MarmamiPi  "faltt.     Jean  FranjoU  Marmontel'i  (i7aj-l799),  Cttm  Msramx 
(1761),  of  which  iCTcral  editiona  have  appeared  in  Engliah. 
119.  ^citni,rvn  mtk  tlnving.     Oriillii,  Act  it.  Sc.  2. 

Til  mhacMj  ef  Movdiith.     1  Kug  Hnry  IF.,  Act  i.  Sc.  i. 

110.  Rimaei^t  Emilm.     Pobliahed  1761. 

La   FUa.      Pierre   Simon,   Marquia    de    Laplace   (1749-1817),  the   great 

aitroDomer  and  mathcnutician. 
Lovaiiitr,    Anloine  Laurent  Lavaiaier  (i74J-i794),  the  founder  of  modem 

chemiatry  1  be  wia  guillotined  in  the  Revolutioa. 
Cvtwr.  Leopold  Chriatian  Freileric  Dagobert  Cuvler,  better  known  aa  Georgei 

Cuvier  (1769-1S31),  the  great  loologitt  nnd  reformer  ui  Education. 
Handtt.  Jean-Antoine  Houdon  (1741-181E],  one  of  the  greateit  of  French 

aculpton.    Of  hia  autue  of  St.  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  Carthnaian  order. 

Pope  Clement  xiv.  laid  that  'it  would  apeak  were  it  not  for  the  Carthnaian 

ruleofailence.' 

111.  Labtriam  faiUrj.      Ct.  vol.  vni.  p.    554,    HatUtt'l  letter  to  7ki  Mtrna^ 

ChroratU  on  Modem  Comedy. 
Horaa  Vtnui.      Emile    Jean    Horace    Vernel    {i7Z^\tb%),    the    'Paul 
E>elarocfae  of  military  painting.' 
I  ti.  Gatd  haitn.     See  vol.  vii.  Tin  Flam  Spiaktr,  note  to  p.  1  to. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

October  i.    tiuiabeni  VI.  in  the  Dcwipaper,  but  ice  ante,  note  to  ehiptet  t. 

Ill,  Gmtia,     Pierre  Mircine,  Biroa  Cnetio,  Frencfa  hiitoricil  painter  (1774' 

1S33).    Hit  chief  vork  ii  'The  Retnrn  of  Mircoi  Siztot'  (1799). 
iij.  Rnni.  George)  Rongel  (17S4-1S69),  French  portnit  and  hiitorial  Minter, 
il  of  Divii' 


'ari.     PoMibly  i*ma  Ward  (1769-1859),  inioul  piinb 
■7i/«,     Bcojamui  Robert  Haydon  (1786-1846),  hiitoi 


H^dm.     Bcojamin  Robert  Haydon  (1786-1S46),  hiitoricil  fuinter,  whoie 

pupili  indnded  Bewick,  Liailicer,  and  EaitUke. 
DrilliMg.      Michel    Martin    Drolling    (1786-1K51),  French    portrait    u<t 

hiitoricil  painter,  a  popil  of  David. 
Cvard.     Fru^ii  Patcil  Simoo,  Baron  Gerard  (1770-1837),  French  portrait 

ud  hialorical  painter,  a    follower  of  Divid,  chiefly  celebntcd    for    hi* 

114.  Mtdtmi  Htruat.  Loaite  Matic  Jewuie  Mandnit   (i784-lS6x),  the  wife  of 

Louia  Heraent.    Both  were  hiatoiical  and  portrait  paintera- 
Bonm.      Charia    Marie    Boston    {ijit-it^i},   a   pupU  of   David.      Hit 
collaborator  ia  the  tavcotion  of  the  Diorama  waa  Daguerre. 

115.  Afntf.  CtmiuMdt.      Aleuiadre    Praafoii    Caminade    (1783-1861),    Frmch 

hiatorical  and  portrait  painter. 

116.  Afr.  Hayitr,     Sir  George  Hayter  (i79i-iS7i),appobted  miniature  painter  to 

Queen  Charlotte  in  1816,  knighted  in  1841.     Hri  father,  Chirla  Hayter, 
wu  aLao  a  miniature  painter.     Sir  George  Hayter  painted  ■  The  Trill  of 
eoeen  Caroline '(aee  p.  118)- 
Afr.  CttiahU.    John  Conatable  (1776-1837),  one  of  the  greateK  of  Eagliah 
landacape  paintera. 

117.  Ciplrf  Fiildm[,      Anthony  Vandyke  Copley  Fielding  (1787-18;$),  water- 

colour  landicape  painter. 
Jacqiai.     Georgei  Jacijuot  (1794-1874).      Hi)   work  may  be  leen  in  the 

moaeunu  of  Nancy  and  Amieni  and  at  Vertiillea. 
Ciawirj.  Sit  Francit  Legatt  Chantrey  (1781-1S41]. 
Naxiradl.     Chailea  Fran;aii-Leboeuf  Naoteail  (1792-1865)- 


Tkeii /aullUu  mtHUtti  rotiti  iJU  arl  [world].     From  the  Biaay  on  Poetry  of 

John  Sheffield,  Dnke  of  Buckingham. 
Hamd-TBTitini  m  /it  mall.     Danitl  v.  5. 
I.  Fiauii/uitd.     Pope,  Eiiay  tw  Mam,  II.  iij-tS. 

:.  Gindct.     Anne  Louii  Girodet-De-Roiuay-Triotoa   (1767-1814),    French 
hi)totieal  painter.    The  picture  'Badymian'  ia  one  of  hb  beat  known 

■„  Mmniai.    See  the  MmU,  vin.  485. 

•9»i  lie  miki  ttltadii.     Horace,  An  Foci.,  1 88. 
}ritk  kidttui  ruin.    Faradiu  Lur,  i,  46. 
jttnmalutd  larrir, 

'  On  horrot'i  head  horrori  accumulate.' 

OtktUtt  Act  la.  Sc.  3- 
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NOTES 

i]3.  /(  m-tinJi  Htrod.     HamUl,  Act  ill.  Sc.  x. 

Note.     Di/i  il  im  tit  ecian.     A  SauhuMtal  Jturnrf,  Tbe  Wig,  Pnu. 
Note.     Ptrikiu  uuff  liai  vieigil  tfen  tit  ktari,     Mteiili,  Act  v.  Sc.  ]. 
t]6.  Liit  aari,  thni  madfy  [•tan]/rcn  titir  ipJkm.     Hamlti,  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 

PmlGiurim.     Piulin  Jean  Bipliite  Onerin,  French  potcnit  ind  hbtoricil 
piinter  (l7Ej-iSs5)  ;  bia  chief  work  it  the  oae  of  wbich  Hulitt  ipcalu. 
137.  La   Tkkri.     Gnilbume  Gillod  Lethiere,  FrcDch  hiitorical  piinter  (17(10. 
1S31),  of  Creole  birth   (Gmdelaupc}.     At  one  time  be  wu  eooiidcted 
David'i  rival. 
Til  hmmfaa  drain.     Paraiiu  Lta,  111.  44. 
Dmcit.     LcuH  Dncit  (i77}-iS47),  1  pupil  of  David. 
l]8.  Maiait  ixtidii  aam.     Ovid,  Mm.  11.  ji8. 

CHAPTER  VIII 
October  13.    Numbered  11. 
Cttfuin  Panj.     Captain,  afterwirdi  Sr  Wi|[|am  Edward  Parry  (1790-1^55), 
explorer  of  the  North- Weit  Pauige. 
IJ9.  Note.     Pampl  icni  m  EwSna.     Letter  u v. 
141.  Note.     My  old  acquainiaiKC  {Dr.  Stiidian)      Sir  John  Stoddart  (i77)-ig56], 

Hutltt'i  brother-in-law.    He  wai  knighted  in  1S16. 
144.  MaluaUj  riJUclid  ctariria.     Burke,  SiUct  fftrii,  ed.  Payne,  ii.  40. 

Note,  h  the  maanir  if  Sinifi.  Add,  from  the  newtpaper  :— 'So  aceom- 
pliibed  in  eqaeatrian  (tboaght  I)  might  ucend  a  throne  with  popularilj  and 
effect  I  It  wii  not  the  tint  or  the  lait  time  in  my  life  I  have  been  rebuked 
for  glancing  a  iceptical  eye  it  the  aame  lort  of  grave  maaqneraduig. — Cocnl- 
Int  Don  facit  Moniehum.  It  waa  but  the  other  day  thai  I  waa  called  to 
account  for  having  hinted  that  a  lubicribcr  to  Tki  Seniiittl,^  and  a  patron 
and  prime  mover  in  Blackwood,  ia  not  one  of  the  belt  and  greateit  char- 
actera  of  the  age  ;  or  that,  if  >o,  then  a  tool  of  power,  a  party-bigot,  and  a 
niborner  of  private  alander,  in  luppon  of  public  wrong,  it  one  of  the  beat 
lod  greateat  charaetert  of  the  age.  Mr.  Blackwood  ahonld  lake  care  how 
he  implicate!  any  really  retpectable  character  by  defending  it.  The  worat 
ever  auppoied  of  the  author  of  Wavtrlej  wai,  that  there  waa  a  claniteitiae 
undentanding  between  him  and  Mr.  Blackwood — through  Sir  Walter 
Scott  I  The  Ntd  Ckriirim*  compliment  turnt  upon  thii.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Fleet-atreet,  need  not  have  diiavowed  tbe  paragraph  ;  it  might  aa  welt  have 
been  laid  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Tki  Sun.  The  pauage  waa  not 
worth  ipeaking  of — bnt  I  have  aince  done  the  tame  thing  better,  and  the 
one  paiaage  ia  (cleverly  enough]  brought  forward  at  a  acreen  to  the  other.* 
14;.  Tiruitui/rtmalHHlcumideraliim.  1  XTin;  Horry  if..  Act  11.  Sc.  t . 
Cerltudtd  viUhfismru 

Cf.  *  All  garbnded  with  carven  imag'riet 

Of  fruiti,  and  ftoweri,>nd  bnnchei  of  knot-grati.' 

Ketti,  Tic  £«  if  Si.  A^x,  xaiv. 
TiLt  Uan  akktrrtd  muraitr.     Ramie  and  Jmliii,  Act  v.  Sc.  ]. 
No  black  and  mdaHehatic ymt-trta.     Webater-a  Tht  Wlait  Dtvil,  Act  iv.  Sc.  I. 


I.,  Mr.  NtrUtalii  Cmatnatiami,  uole  to  p.  4>9. 

intor  in  Favril  o/t*f  Ftai.    S«  B.  Dobell's  SidtliglUi  m  Ckarla  Lami, 
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neril,  'the  bnveit  of 
i  five  hone*  (hot  uadet  him  it  Witcrlm.  He  urged 
KipoleoD  to  abdiote  Bfter  the  ompiigii  of  iEi4,*i]d  dh  Ntpoleoo'i  retara 
from  Elbi  wu  Kat  to  lighl  him.  He  went  over  to  hii  old  Emperor,  bow- 
ever,  ind,  after  Witerloo,  wu  inetted  for  high  trcaiou,  candemacd  to 
dtath,ii]d  (hot  in  the  Laiembourg  Girdeni. 

/Hjuna.  Addre  Miucna  (i  756-1817),  anDtbcr  of  Napoleoo')  geaeraU,  'tlie 
favonred  child  of  victorj.' 

Ktilermen.  Ftanjoia  Chriitophe  de  Kellermann  {1735-1810),  the  ncaufnl 
general  at  Valmy  (1791)- 

FtHUhu.     Jean  rle  la  FonCaiae  (1621-169;),  ^^  fabuliit. 

Dl  Lilli.  Jacqoea  Delille  (173S-1S13),  French  poet  and  tnulitot  oC 
Paradiu  Ltal. 

CHAPTER  IX 

Novemher  17.    Numbered  x 
147.  MaJimittulli  Mart.     See  roL  til.,  T»i  Plan  Sftaitr,  pp.  314  tt  tiq. 

Mri.  Jordan.     Dorothea  or  Dorothy  Jordan   (t76l-lEli).     Sec  vol.   >iu^ 


foUowi 


{>7SS-'83>) 
Ten    ^.759'- 


Miii  Farm.     Kliiabeth   Farren    (1759  (-iSig),  Coonleai   of   Derby.      See 

vol.  nil.,  Ltelm,  on  a,  Ctmic  IVriar,,  16;,  etc. 
Mri.  Abingtai.  France!  AbingloQ  (1737-181J). 
Mu-  O'NiU.      Eliaa   O'Neil   (l79t-i87z),  aftervrarda    Lady  Bechei.      See 

voL  1.,  Tkt  Rau^d  Tabli,  note  to  p.  ijS,  and  vol.  nil.  A  rim  tfiktEnglhi 

Slagr,t-  *9'' 
Flavia  tit  Itait  and  iligitar  aji.     Biihop  Atlerbory'i  Flavins  Fan, 
149.  Moiuiiar  Damai.    For  more  than  t«eat]r-fivc  je*ri  one  of  the  moit  btiUiint 

acton  at  the  Comedie  Fran^iK.     He  retired  from  the  itage  in   18x5  and 

iji,  Midtsmmir  meJtuu.     Tnel/ii  Ni£»r,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

Mr.  Barulme  Saddlirrtt.     See  Scotl't  Htart  rf  AtiJIarUaH. 
H'ktU  btitrud  ml. 

Cf.  *  All  my  looM  aoul  unbonnded  apringi  to  thee.' 

Pope,  £Ai»  re  Ahtlard,  118. 
Mri.Orgrr.    Mil.  Maiy  Ann  Orger  (l78i-iS49),  chiefly  remembcKd  for 
her  excellence  in  farce  at  Drury  Lane. 
lil.  Mr.  Brakam.     The  famoua  tenor.     See  note  to  vol.  vli.,  7^  P/iio  S/ubr, 


153.  Qdrj.     Jaci|aei-Chiriea  Odry  (1781-1853).     He  pLayeH  at  the  Varietea  for 
forty  yeari,  the  idol  of  hii  audiencia. 

Mmiitur  Faiitr.     Oailti  Potier  (1775-1838),  comic  actor, 
.54,  BruM.     Jean.Joaepb  Mira,  caUed  Brunei  (1766-1850- 

Tahu.     Franjoii  JoKph  Talra*  (1763-1816),  one  of  the  greatcat  of  French 

MaJtmeiullt  Gttrga,  Marguerite-Joiephine  Wcimer,  othetiriae  George* 
(17E7-1867),  one  of  the  moat  Amoui  actriuc)  of  her  day,  beautiful, 
baoghty,  and  wayward. 
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NOTES 

154.  Maiamt  faradd.    Anne'Cdherine-Luciade  Prevoft-Piridol  (179S-1S4J). 

MaitimaBi  DacAataii.      Citherine-JoKph  Rafnia,   othcrwiM  DuchoDoit 

(1777-1S35),  cluaiod  tngedienne.     Shi  wii  >□  intimate  frieod  of  Talmi, 

and  liai  beea  [oDiidered  hii  ngual.     The  riviliy  between  her  tnd  the 

beautifal  Mile.  Gcorgea  Eitinded  to  their  reipective  admiren  and  to  the 

CHAPTER  X 

Octoher  i5.     Nnmbered  11 

157.  inVs  Jt*a.     The  architect  of  Lincoln'!  Inn  Chapel,  the  banqaetbig-hotue  at 

A,....    ..   ..    „     ■..  Church,  Covcnt-Garden,  etc.  (.S73-l6«). 

Burii.     A Leiiirioa  NMc  Ler J {ffBrh,BohD,T.  1^7). 
a  Jerdan  (i782-tS69),  editor  of  the  Tory  Sim  (iStJ- 
i«i7;,  uia  cncn  HMOCiated  (oT  many  yean  with  the  Littrary  Ganttu, 
Tit  faiifful  warrior.     Shaltcipeate,  Sonnet  zir. 
1^9.  ff'iat  liimgi  lit  raJitiiict.    Voritvortii,  Odt,  lalauiiciiiof  ImmtrlaUlj  ftikta 
from  my  (ighl.  ...  Of  tpleadou  in  the  gnai,  of  glory  in  the  Aower.] 

Tit  hvda  Bad  lie  myittrj,     Wordlworth'l  TVanrn  Aiief, 

Tiiioerir  .  .  .  rina-Ki  te  pod.     Cf.  'the  wor»t  returna  to  laughter,'  Kiag 

Lur,  Act  IV.  Sc  I. 
jiad  brmg  vntk  ilia  [and  add  to  thcie]  rtiirtd  Ltimri.     II  Pimimo,  49. 
Naiuri  H  advanngf  Jrai,     Pope,  Eiuji  n  Criiiciim,  Part  ii.  97. 
Paraditt  ofianij  drvitn.   The  name  giten  (0  a  collection  of  poem*  pnblUied 

1576  aod  varioni  time,  later. 
K*  Frathmai/t  iarh»i.     Cowper,  Tk,  Ta>k,  it.  765. 
l6t.  lyili  rliutrii^  ipim.     Faradae  Lm,  111.  550. 

hawfamu  and  [poor]  prlmg  villaga.     Kimg  Liar,  Act  u.  Sc.  }. 
162.  0111  III  liji  tfidm.    Km  Rieliard  IL,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2  [treacberaaa  feet  .  .  . 
thy  wvereiga't  enemiei]. 
Biar  lii  httiag  of  10  itrmg  a  fauKm.     Ttuil/H  Nigii,  Act  i(.  Sc.  4. 

CHAPTER  XI 
November  I.    Nombered  xii 
i6j.  laluam  afairuir.     See  Vaiiri'i  Lnm  (ed.  Bliihfield  and  Hopkina], ui.  31, 
noteaS. 
Rt*tilliM.    Louia  Franc!)  Roubilliic  (d.  1761).     See  voL  tii.  Tit  Plaiii 
Spiakir,  p.  S9  taA  note  thereto. 

164.  Btrnimi.      Giovanni   LoreDiD    Bernini   (i59EI-(6So),  painter,  aciilptor,  and 

architect,  the  Michael  Angelo  of  hit  day. 
And  miin  I  liink  liai  his  immerial  vtingi.     Hmta  and  Earii,  Part  1,  Scene  i . 

165.  Tii«ly  leaiririJ  iq  mati  up  a  tkna.     Rtmia  and  JulUl,  Act  v.  Sc.  X. 

Tkt  CkeBolicr  Cantva.     Aatanio   Canova,  Venetian  aCBlptor  (i757-iSzi) 

of  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  to  recover  the  art  ttcaiuret  that  bad  beeo  taken 

Note.     Hi  kiard  il.     CiilJi  Barold'i  Pilgrimagt,  Canto  Iv.  141 . 

166.  yairi,.      Lucia    Elizabeth    Bartoloiii,  Madame  Veitrli  (l797-i8;6},  the 

famoni  actreai,  aubaequendy  wife  of  the  yaunger  Mathewa.    See  vol.  vm. 
A  Vim  ofiki  Engliik  Slagi,  p.  327  and  note. 

167.  Ratmi.     Giovanni  Antonio  dei  Baiai  of  Piedmont  (1477-1549). 

Cirioi.      JcaD    Pierre    Cortot    (1787-1843).      The    Hrpa   md  CMId  waa 
painted  for  the  Cathedral  of  Artaa. 
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167.  Etftrcmx.     Jean  Jo*epb  Elpercieiu  (\T^%-li^o). 

Ckmiti.     AnWioe  Denii  Cbandct  (1763-1810). 
■6t.  GrfrarJ.     Rjjminid  Giyntd  (1777-1S5S], 

CHAPTER  Xn 


dUfd'Roim.        _    .  ... 
171.  Dirivu,     Heaii  Etienne  Derivii  (17S0-1S56),  opeiatic  tmgci,  renowned  for 
fail  powerful  bin  mice. 
A  II  my  via  »  ify  inn  Biuui.     0/itlh,  Act  lU.  Sc.  ]. 
17].  Nam  ui[u]  Of  piUkra  ptimata  cut,  dulcia  uiHia.     Hance,  jln  Ptri.,  99. 

174.  Madamt  Li  Galbii.     Amllie-Mirk-Aiilomettc  Lcgalloii,  bom  1804.     Site 

wii  ■  fivoorile  dancer  for  miD)>  yeart,  ud  mirad  about  1S19. 
tthu.     Ad  ItaliiD    open,  produced    at    Niplea,  May  17^7.     See  vaU  m. 

Thi  Plain  Sftatir,  p.  315. 
OAfir  a  haierfull  aftki  toarm  Stulk.     Keata,  Qdi  It  a  NgioagJt. 
Gaaaa  Ladra,     A  comic  opera  by  RoninL,  produced  1817. 
SSomitUi.     Bather  Mombelli  (b.  1794]. 
P.!Upi«.     Fill.  Pellegiioi  {1774-1831). 
17J.  Tki  Mai  ad  lit  Magfii.      See   vol.  vm.  j1  View  of  tit  Sigliii  Sugi, 

pp.  144, 179- 

CHAPTER  XIII 

April  ;,  1S15.    Numbered  xii 

Note.     Madami  Paua.     See  voL  Tii.  Tie  Flmn  ^laJler,  pp.  314,  n  uq. 

176.  /■  iiauicr  liadi  [yield  him],  in  vittttr  frt.     Pope,  Ode  m  Solindi. 
MarUirwaa.     From  the  name  of  the  Krvant  wench  id  Dm  Ubi^ii,  who  had 

hair  like  a  horu't  tail. 

177.  A  iU»g  tflifi.     Byroa'a  Cormr,  Canto  i.  3. 
Fit  Jv  ifad  tuaiatt.     Paradiit  Laii,  111.  643. 

Mari  km  a  p/ain  tait  dull  pal  iktm  dmnt.     i  King  Htnrj  IF^  Act  11.  Sc,  4, 

175.  Dr.  S.     Dr.  Stoddart.     See  aau,  note  to  p.  142. 

Femoui  potft  ptn.     Cf.  SpeDaer*!  ytrui  to  the  Barl  of  Eaaei. 
iSl.  M.  Martiait  Diati  e/Saerata.     Alphoaac-Matie-Louia  de  Pral  de  Lafnar- 
tine'a  (1791-1S69)  work  waa  publuhed  io  1813. 
Aaatiimofihepiitptri.     See  vol.  i.  T*i  ««.«/ Tai/*,  note  to  p.  150. 
M.  dt  la  Plait.     Pierre  ADtoinc  de  la  Place  (i7a7-i793)  uanilated  Tom 
Jaatu    The  third  edition  of  1751  ia  in  the  Brttiib  Moaeum. 
|gj.  L.H.     Leigh  Hunt. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

April  6.     Numbered  iv 
DhmmiIj  10  it  viiiM.     HemJtt,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 
I S4,  Hentit  umit  tatemi  fitt.     Bumi,  Tii  Tvia  Dup, 

Til  iej/anr  and  uain'i  iigtrtat,.     At  Yat  Liit  it.  Act  11  ' 

Mr.  TittJtrt  H»l.      Tfieo '         "  '        ' 

political  writer,  the  Loci 
*  John  Bull '  newipaiper. 
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NOTES 

186.  Hin  VHH  lymptnif.     Tit  Mtrrj  tyivis  iffVndar,  Act  11.  Sc  i. 

Di  Siitii—Tracefi  *Zd>^».'      Antoioe  Lonit    CUudc  Comte  Deilatt  dc 
"racy*!  (i754-iKj6},  Aumiiu  iriitoh[U  wu  pnblUhed  in  Tgi7-iSig. 
wf*!  Fraick  Revelarim.     FriUfoii-Aiigiute-Maiie  Mignec'i  (i796-iSS4] 
iiiwt  di  la  R^mlMiion  Prtnpaii  wa«  poblUhed  in  1K14. 
Sajii^i  and  Deiiigi.     Nine  iioveIs  of  Theodore  Hook,  publnhed  1816-1829. 
.frwHr*!  Oraihm.     Probibly  Edw«d  Irving't  Feir  Oraiuiujtr  Ikt  Oratia  of 
Gid,  pnblithed  in  iSzj,  a  third  editioa  of  which  wu  iwued  in  the  folbw- 
ing  year,      Cr.  vol.  iv.  Tht  ^rit  ef  iht  jtgt,  f.  ill. 
Tit  Parii  iJHiai  of  '  TaUi  Tal*.'     See   vol.  vi.  Biblii^nphieil   Note  to 
Taili  Tali. 
tt-J.  Note.     Mr.  CaiaiM^i  'faiiiliiBua.'     He  had  the  repontion  for  preferring 
<lcvioi»  palht.     'I  uid  of  hiiD  '*thit  bii  mind'Kye  xgaiated/"  wrote 
Croker  to  Lord  Brougham,  March  1S39.    See  the  Craiir  Paftri,  voL  ii. 
P-  3S»- 
Note.    LiJu  lAat  tntafigiiiiuJ  [angn'mt'l^owei't    I-rciJatf  106. 
Note.    Franceico  Oaicciirdiiii'i  (i4g}-ij4o],  Hiilorj  tf  llalj  ^m  1494- 

ijjl. 
Note.     Enrico  Citerino  Davila  (1576.1611)  of  Padua,  author  of  i  Hitarj  of 
lit  Cnil  /far,  tfFraact. 
190.  Til  mirit  ^  iki  Jtaik  af  Heiifxr.     I  JQi^  Hnry  i?*.,  Act  v,  Sc.  4. 
Hi  toio  rilhitJ,     >.(.,  RooMean. 

Til    lUagdaUn   Miiu   of  Mr.   Moon.      See    vol.    tii.    Tic   PUin  Spukir, 
p.  J68. 
I9t.  iniri  Alfi  o'lr  [on]  Alpi  ariu.     Pope,  Biut  m  Criiititm,  11.  ji. 
TMi/oririii,  iiili  ly  luiari.     King  Raksrd  11.,  Act  11.  Sc.  1 . 
No£Ud  »  in.     A  MiJjia-mtr  tfigifi  Dram,  Act  in.  5e.  1 . 

193.  Himiiiri,    MaertcD  van  Veen  of  Heemtkerk,  near  Haarlem  (■498-1574),  > 

follower  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Kian.     Edmnad  Keaa  (1787-1833). 

194.  tna  taiOioiu  hattt  [wanlOD  heed]  md  pMf  amniitg.     L'AIItgri,  141, 

CHAPTER  XV 
July  IJ.     Numbered  xvi 

196.  AgtuUialitrf  AMtki}ri^^a%Yitt,siBitj\ijjamt.   Tlu Fairit Hiutiul^ii.1% 

197.  Tira  a  rolmdm.     Horace,  Sal.  11.  7. 

Sfarniltru,  Jouf  or  JuKpe  de  Ribera,  otherwiie  Lo  Spagnoletlo  (i;gg. 
i6;6),  of  Spiniih  birth,  whole  chief  work  wai  done  in  Napln.  Hii 
nbjecca  in  generally  ilelineatiani  of  icoiirgingt  and  other  (cenei  of  torture- 
See  eiuif  noU  to  p.  70, 

100.  Ifili  marriagiaiti  arm.  ParaSu  Lml,  w.  117. 
To-mtrrovi  It  friii fiildt  [wood)],  l^ldai,  193. 
Mr.  Craiit.    George  Ctabbe  (i7;4-i8]i]. 

101.  SrrioKi  in  moriBliif.     Macbiii,  Act  11.  Sc,  1. 

203.  Miiktugii  lit  lo^d  at  111 — St  nmytBi  biliiva  liar  iiti  a  Dutiiti  I-^-Old 
Plat.  Perbip*  Hailitt  had  in  mind  the  followmg  linea  from  Middletos'i 
VanuB  Bimari  Womai,  Act  i.  Sc.  3, 

BiAM.     <  Did  not  the  dake  look  up  1  methonght  he  law  at, 
MoTui.    That 't  every  one'a  conceit  that  k<*  a  duke.' 
Mrngi.     Anton  Rafael  Mengi  (i7ii-i779),of  Bohemian  birtb,  beat  knovn 
by  nil  frcico  piintingi. 
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104.  Tti  u»(  «ici  at  dtm.     OiketU,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

*oS.    /oia  if  BsUpta.     Bora  •(  Dai»i  ibont  ■;i4,  died   liioS,  the  greiiteM 

luliid   leulptor,  irehitect,  lod   worker  in  bronie,  after  the  deadi  of 

Hicb*el  Aogelo. 
Prefiutr  Mnmefixri.      JoMph   Catpu  Muiobilti  (1771-11148},   who  w» 

created  Cirdinil  id  ig]S,  lod  who  diimed  to  be  able  to  ezptna  hinBelf  in 

«venty-eieht  Ungnagci. 
Guttt.     Giono  di  BoDdone  (126&-76 — 1337)1  the  inipb-er  of  uatnraliMic 

piiatiag  in  Ital^. 
GiirlmJaic.     Domcnioo  Bigordi  (i44t|-i4^),  generally  called  Ghirlindaio, 

the  CuUnd-nuket  (hii  fathei  «■•  1  goldamilh},  one  of  the  gnatcat  artiata 

in  hb  time,  and  the  teacher  of  Michael  Angclo. 

106.  Note.     Dr.  Gail,      John  Jo«ph  GalL,  the  phrenoiogiM  (1758-1818).     See 

vol.  vn.  Tit  Plata  Sftattr,  pp.  17  ti  mi^,  and  137  ti  itf. 

107.  Bj  liar  mtrki  [fnitaj.     S.  Ataaiao  vij.  10. 

CHAPTER  XVI 


)iQfiit  Gtrardfitiiaad  lie .     The  miaiing  word  thootd 

be  ViK^ti. 
Enrieitd.     Buma,  Tom  a'  Siaiacr,  16. 
111.  Btaiana  tit  mirU.     Tbomion,  Tit  Staitm,  Simmtr,  1347. 

Lard  Birgitrii.     John  Fane,  eleventh  Earl  of  WeKmorland  (i7B4->SS9) 
wai  appointed  miniiter  plenipotentLary  to  Florence  in  1814. 

114.  ^iiia  Bill.    In  coniequence  of  the  flight  from  France  during  the  Revolation, 

Alien  Bilb  were  paiaed  to   1792-1793  giving  the  crown  power  to  baoiah 

foreignen. 
Maliirf'i  Tvtaffi.     For  the  ordinance  of  the  Archbiahop  of  Parii  aee  MM. 

Deapoia  and  Meanard'i  edition  of  Molicre,  vol.  iv.  p.  311. 
Fitiyjimi.     Paradiu  Uit,  iv.  l63. 

115.  Pavtd  wiiigaid  wtnrimi.    An  old  iiying  ;  Hailitt  probably  had  in  mind  Dr. 

Johaaon'a  nae  of  it.     (See  Boawell'a  Isiiw,  ed.  G.  B.  Hill,  voL  11.  p.  360.) 

116.  Omnt  mlsi  fHoumm.     Horace,  ..^ri  Ptti.,  34]. 

aig.  Oihia  Murnlai.      Milton'a  Sjiv/e,   De    Idea    PUtonica  Qoemailmodam 
Ariatotelea  Intelleiit. 
RiJi.     Franceico  Redi  (1616.1698),  Italian  phyiician,  naluraliil  and  poet. 
He  helped  id  the  compilation  of  the  diclioaarr  of  the  Academia  Delia 
CmKa.     See  Maaon'i  Life  of  Milan,  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  786. 

CHAPTER  XVn 

Jul]'  z6.    Numbered  xviii 
119.  BaadiiuUi,    Bartolommeo  Bacdinelli,  iculplor,  of  Plorence  (t49J-(5(>o). 

Tic  Ptruia   of  Biauctutio    Ctllini.      See    Roicoe'i   tranilation    of  Cellini'i 
Afnuiri,  chapter*  41,  43,  etc. 
110.  Mm  e/iH  mark  or  liktiilaod.     i  King  Htarj  IV.,  Act  ni.  Sc.  1. 
lit.  £v«  in  diatli  titrt  »  animaiioH  too.     Cf.  *  That  were  a  theme  might  animate 
the  dead,'  Cowper,  Taili  Tall,  lOl. 
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J  LttUrt,  durblg  »• 

Cbliibed  in  1813. 
_mt  Extraia.     EUgmi  EMlraat  m  Prui,  u  ytru,  and  Efada,  1780, 
■ad  often  repriated   lain.      Compiled  by  Vicuimiu  Knox  (1751-1811), 
Miller  of  Tonbridge  Sthool,  1778-1811. 
taj.   TVm'i  larj  ofihi  tataagi-maktr't  iiifi.     Trittrtm  SluButf,  Book  u.  17. 
Laimr  sflavt.     I  Tkaulmiaiu  I.  3. 
.  Ai  Rntuam  pridid  iiBtulf,     Ltt  Cnfiuiau,  Fittie  11.  Livre  ix. 

114.  laiivieikidin  iki  dm.     Tic  Tem»[tf  lU  Sirnn,  AiX  u.  Sc.  i. 

Sfrann  tJUId-mriJUf.     Lanib,  Lim  en  lit  aiibraitd  ptct*ri  hj  Lmttrd*  d* 

K«ui;  caUiddt  hrgim^fda  Spdi. 
Lmim.    Benuntino  Lnini  (c  1460-70-^.  1530),  irhoK  it/le  to  ratembk* 

that  of  Leorurdo  da  Vinci  that  it  ii  difficult  to  dittingaiah  their  worlu. 

115.  Bnmwimt,    A   unK  applied  to  a  funil]'  of  Florentine  painten,  Anfiolo 

Allori    (1S01-157Z],   AleHiadro    Allori    (1S35-1607),    and    Criatohno 

Allari(lJ77-i6ll). 
Tie  hit  Mr.  Opit.    John  Opie  {xjbt-itoj),  portrait  pinter.    See  voL  Tt. 

Mr.  NtrduBit'i  Caivtriaami^  p.  343  and  note. 
A  itiMg  afliji.     Byron'i  Cortdr,  Caoto  i.  j. 

116.  Ditittrmiim  liu  W  puttie  care.     ParaJm  Imi,  u.  303. 
lalie  Ramaia.     Sec  anltf  note  to  p.  18. 

Afdria  dil  Sara,     See  <ait,  note  to  p.  1;. 

Giorgimi.     See  unit,  note  to  p.  z6. 

Scii^Dwi.  ?ADdru  Meldolla,  or  II  Sduavone  (i;ai-i  j8i],  of  Dalnutian 
binh,  a  follower  of  Titian. 

Cigoli,  {.odovico  Cardi,  otherwiac  called  Cigoli  (1559-1613),  FlorentiDC 
painter,  a  follower  of  Andrea  del  Sirto  and  Michael  Angela. 

Fra  Baralaua.  BarlDlommeo  di  Pigholo  del  Fattorino,  generally  called 
Fra  Bartolommeo  (i475-i;i7).  Some  of  hi>  earlicM  iketehea  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flamei  uoder  the  influence  of  SaTonarola  in  1489  and,  later, 
became  a  monk. 

Siarditna  hritii.     Macbeik,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3 


it,  vol.  I.,  Edinigrgi  Revine  ArritUi,  pp,  276  11  uq. 

CHAPTER  XVni 

July  19.     Nvmbered  xix 

119.  Old  Burnti.     Thomai  Bornet  (1635  i-1715),  Maater  of  the  Charterhonic 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Auguit  12.     Numbered  XI 
134.  Tliamgk  Mr.  Hei/mit  iai  vrrimn  Amauiitni.     John  Cam  Hobhooae,  Baron 
BroDgbton  de  GiRbrd  (i78e-i869).    See  bit  Hiiarital  llhmraiifi  if  lit 
Fnrik  Cana  1/ '  CiilJl  Harold,'  amiaimng  Dimrlatiaa  m  tkt  Rmu  of  Riii; 
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saA  ax  Eitaj  im  Iimlian  LiltraOirt,  iSiS,  and  the  Note*  to  the  Cinto  in 
Byrod'i  Poelicat  Worki. 
Z34.  tb  ktatt  il  tl.    Bjnya,  CHUt  Harold,  n.  cxlL  with  )ni]di7  illnidont. 

136.  Ss  III  rm  KJi^i  if  Bremifird.     Cowper,  Tit  TaA,  1.  ^^. 

137.  Tuiikfid  f>»cn   drtam   1/  [fioc]']  tfjl™    rliij  Im.      Rowi't   Fair   Ptmaai, 

Act  III,  St.  I. 
Julia  if  Kouiipu.     A  novel  by  Henry  Mmckeniie,  tfae  <  Min  of  Feeling,' 

{i74;-ig3.),  publi.bcdi777. 
Milt  Milmr.     The  heroine  of  Mr>.  Eliubcth  Inchbild'i  (i7S3-iSzi)  oavel, 

A  SimpJt  Suty  {ijgt). 
tfi.  GmirciMo.     See  amic,  note  to  p.  IJ. 

Garpfib.     Beavtnuto  Tiii,  ailed  Cu-orolo  from  hii  birth-pliee  (1481-1559]. 

Hft  belt  work!  ire  to  be  leen  it  Ferrari. 

139.  Gaifar  Pnuin.     See  ami,  note  to  p.  14. 

Arina.     Ladovico  Arioito  (i474-i5]3),  the  lUtbor  of  Orlando  Far'me. 
Piiire  da  Cartaitt.     Pietio  Berrettini  of  Cartooi  (iJ9ti-i669).     The  ceiling 

of  the   gtuid    uloon  of  the    Paliiio  Birtcrini   ii   hii ;    it  u  geaerill; 

reeogniied  ii  one  of  the  greateit  iccompllabinnit)  of  decontiK  irt. 

140.  Amdna  Sactti.     A  Romaa  painter  (d.  1661).     Hii  greiteit  work  U  the 

'St.  Romiuld  with  hte  Monki'  in  the  ViticiD. 

CHAPTER  XX 

14Z.  Siriit.    Engtne  Scribe  (I79i'ig6i)- 

Critt,     Tom  Cribb  (1781-1848),  the  chunpion  pngiliit.     See  vol.  it,  Tii 
^iril of  iki  Agt,ac«x  to  p.  113. 
144,  A  tub  n  a  vriali.    The  tradition  ii  id  old  one,  bat  Hulitl  mtj  hive  had 
ui  lutnd  the  Preface  to  Swift'i  Tale  of  a  Ti.i,    The  alluiion  ii  undoubtedly 
to  Cmning'i  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Spiniah  Amerian 
Colonieiin  1S13. 
Fmum  M  csriM.     Horace,  Str.  i.  iv.  33. 
245,  Lilj-lrverid.     Macbak,  Act  v.  Sc.  j  and  Kinr  Ltar,  Act  11.  Sc.  1. 

Bal  liat  nao-iambd  tnghu  al  llu  door,     Ljcidai,  1 30. 
146.  Findi  a  laimt  in  tlu  Ubiral.     See  vol.  vii,  Tki  Plaa  Sftaiir,  p.  379  and  note. 
Mr.  IfaiiimaM.     Robert  WalthmiD  (1764-1833},  linen-draper,  pamphleteer. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  (1813),  and  M.P.  for  Loadon  (igig-i8io,  iSi6- 

Dr.  B.  Mr.  W.  C.  HailitI  atilei  that  the  name  ihoold  be  Edwardi.  Thi* 
incident  formi  a  lingulir  parallel  with  Johnion'i  meeting  with  iii  fellow- 
coUegiin,  Edwardi.     See  Boitatll,  ed.  O.  B.  Hili,  111.  301  o  Oj, 

Note.     A  Mr.  Lata.     Probibly  1  aon   of  Thomii  Liw  (1759-1834},  of 
WiihtngtoQ,  writer  on  finance,  whoie  brother  wii  Edward  Law,  fint 
Baron  EUenboroogh  (1750-1818). 
147-  Tit  Uht  Ball.    Theodore  Hook'a  paper.    See  voL  it.,  Tit  ^hil  0^  lit  Agi, 

Mr.  Sit^i  tragtdji.  Sir  Martin  Arthur  Shee  (l769-l850),one  of  the  founileim 
of  the  Brituh  InititnCion,  portrait  painter,  and  Preiident  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  iS30-;a.  See  aaii,  p.  434.  Mia  play,  A/ana,  on  the  partiuoii 
of  Poland,  wai  accepted  ij  Charlei  Kemble  for  Covent  Garden,  bat  pro- 
hibited by  the  examiner  of  playi,  George  CoLnwn  the  younger.  It  wia 
publiihed  in  1814. 

To  it  dirtct  aad  hmtti  is  ml  lafi.     OiitUo,  Act  111.  Sc.  5. 

Cm  titu  liiagi  it.     Ma<htii,  Act  iii.  Sc,  4. 
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NOTES 

147.  Note.  Mr,  BamtB.  Sir  John  Barrow  (1764-1S48)  wat  Mcoiid  tttntuy 
of  the  Admirtlty,  iSo4-)So6  tai  i8o7-iS45.  Crokci  o/  conrK  wai  the 
other  Keretirj  of  the  Admintty  ■)  well  u  1  coulribBlor  to  the  ^lairirrly, 

Ht.  yirj  itaffi  liu  tmcitnit.     QtktUo,  Act  1.  Sc.  i. 

Note.  CUefJmiici  Hull.  Sir  Johti  Holt  (1641-1710),  Lord  Chief  Jaitke 
ofthe  King'!  BeDch(i6g9-i;io),  the  Venia  of  Tlu  Taller.  See  No.  14, 
May  II,  1709. 

(49,  Mam  iiliat  ii. 


Tien  '1  no  aai  tUng.     Merry  fVmi  tf  ffiadiar.  Act  in.  Sc  3. 
150.  M.  B^U  .  .  .  Dt  FAaia:     Marie  Heori  Beyle'i  (1783-1841)  work  wu 
pabluhed  in  iBz2.    He  it  better  known  nnder  hia  pacudoofm  of  StendhiL 
Hii  bat  worka  are  Li  Roiirt  el  k  Nur  (iSjo)  and  La  Ciarrreati  ie  forme 
(■8391- 

CHAPTER  XXI 

September  6.    Nombcted  xiii 

Number  xxiv.,  Sept.  9,  begin*  with  the  paiigraph  'Tivoli  ii  an  enchanting,' 


'  Native  here,  and  to  the  roaiuiei  bom.' 

Hdn/cf.Acti.  Sc.  4. 
Ferijtii.     See  ante,  note  (o  p.  zii.     He  ipeakt  of  lie  butcher  aticking  'gold, 
leaf  on  hji  mutton'  (ed.  iSij,  p.  19E}. 

154.  Maria  C»tM7.    Maria  Cecilia  Louia*  Coiwaj  [H.  1810),  miaiature  painter, 

of  FlorentioE  birth  and  Bagliah  extraction.  She  married  Richard  Cotway 
ini78i. 
Ciarlrmapu.  Laeien  Boniparte  (1775-1840),  Kapoleon'i  aecond  brother, 
publithed  bit  epic  in  1814.  Ita  fnll  title  wit  Citirltmagnt  n  L'EgUie 
umit.  Hulittre*iewed  it  in  niCAiMfii«,DeG.is,i8i4.  See  in  Lock- 
hin'a  Scat!  (iit  ed,  vol.  11.,  p.  JJi),  the  letter  from  Scott  to  Morritt, 
a£th  September  tSti,  itapecting  Scott'i  refoMl  to  tranibtc  the  poem. 
An  Etigliib  veraion  by  the  Rev.  S.  Batler  and  the  Rev.  F.  Hodgaoa  waa 
publilhed,  apparcotly,  at  iSi;. 

i;;.  Pmr  Bnvrdici.     Thomat  Edward  Bowdicb  (1791-1814). 
Til  frimrotc  path  tfdgllimct.     Hamlet,  Act  i.  Se.  3. 

157.  ft'itri  all  II  itrevgri  Mimi.     Drydtn,  Efiille  a  Cengrrvt. 

155.  LerJ  Bjm  Au  Jacribed  lie  Fail  of  Temi.      CkiUi   HaraliFi   Pilgrimagi, 

Poarid  it  aa  ai  flan.     Pom,  hnU.  if  Her  ^  Sal.  I.  ;i-l. 
16a.  Sen  and  ii  tan.     An  old  phraac. 

Of.  'I  badde  the  better  leyaer  for  to  pleye. 
And  for  to  ace,  and  cek  for  to  be  aeye 
Of  Inat*  folk.' 

Chaucer,  Tie  /Fife  of  Balk' t  Pralopu,  1.  JSI-]. 
lG>.  Pietrt  Perarime.     Pietro  VaoDUCci,  generally  Called  Pictro  Peruf  ino  (1446- 
1523},  who  had  Raphael  for  a  pupil. 
Hntii  ai  tlu  iHn.     Mack  Ada  AitM  Ntiiing,  Act  iii.  Sc.  ;. 
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JOURNEY   THROUGH  FRANCE  AND  ITALY 

CHAPTER  XXII 
September  13.    Nombercil  iz* 
16$.  Til  im^  bm  u/mtw.     UAUigrB,  i,i. 

frUtri  Imariii  vail  and  tonnr.     Altered  from  fittr  Biil,  gj6-6o. 
»6e.  PallaJie.     Andm  Pallidio,  lulun  writer  and  architecl  (i;ciB-i5go}. 
167.  Lard  Bjran  and  Lsdj  Morgan.     See  note  to  Tic  Tim  Futari. 
jind  OctaK  imird. 

Cf.  *  And  Ocan,  'mid  hi>  uprou  wild, 
Speaki  ufety  10  hu  Iilaod. Child.' 

Coleridge  Ode  on  lit  Dtfaning  Tiar,  119-130. 
lit.  And  nnofnm  out  tki  teaitrjfioor.     Bury  CoiDWill,  A  yiihn,  IL  {9-75. 
CHAPTER  XXm 
September  15.     Numbered  «« 
From  'The   Picture  of  the  AwimptiDo,'  p.  27],  lo  the  end  of  thii  cluptei, 
formed  No.  Xlmi.,  Sept.  131  ia  the  newipapei,  the  Sept.  i;  article  conclading  with 
whit  I*  DOW  the  lint  piragriph  at  Chapter  xxi*. 

269.  Canaltlii.    Anlooio  CiDil,  or  Cuiletto  (t697.i76S),  piinter  of 

lindKipet  and  London  viewi. 
LwAnu.     Bildiiure  Longheni,  Venctiin  irctilteet  >nd  tmlptot  (died  after 

tSia). 
Samemnt.     Andrei  Coatncci,  otberwiie  Samovino  (1460-1529)  one  of  the 

271.  ffiiri  no  trtdt  ur/tii  rngni.  Ctmm,  4S0. 
Foregtm  contlurimi.  Othllo,  Act  ill.  Sc.  ]. 
In  mf  mlmiti  lyi.     Hamlci,  Act  1.  Sc  I. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 
See  aatt,  note  to  p.  26S.    From  'wc  reached  Verona'  to  the  end  of  the  chipter 
formed  No.  izni.,  Sept.  10. 

277.  Stolli  liatftsfli  iti  nn-biam.     II  Piiutrtu,  %. 
17S.  Mr.  Bejii.     See  attit,  note  to  p.  t;o. 

A  pyramid  of  meiimiatt.     See  Richter*!  Tian,  Tol.  1.  chap,  i.,  where  'the 
blooming  pyramid,  the  illand,'  i>  deiciibed  in  'heavy  German  conctiti.' 

279.  Star-ypeinling  fframidt,     Milton,  On  Siahlfeari. 

Ci^i  cnicrteinid  Ptviril  of  tin  Peat.     See  vol.  n.  chip.  viii. 

280.  Ciaiu  and  old  [ancient]  Nigil.     Paradiu  Leil,  11.  970. 

CHAPTER  XXV 
November  9.    Nnmbered  xxviu 
lit.  /■  ifia  of  Mr.  Bari^i  fkiliffic.     A  Ltmr  u  a  mrmitr  «/  lit   Naiiomal 
Aumhiy,  1791. 
Mr,  Mtere,   Ian  Rtymi!  on  tit  Road.      See  voL   vti.   Tir  Plain  Sfiaitr, 

p.  ii^ftiitf. 
Mail  vtii  la  rafiditi  dt  cti  aifrt.    La  Ninvilli  H/lau,  Prentibe  Partie, 

2S1.  Fortadt  HI  a  iniirpnt  litm  luti.     Mechtti,  Act  i,  Sc  3. 
SimfUx  mnndiiia.     Horace,  Odi%  1.  ;. 
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a!].  Tie  faftr  ltd.     Sfe  vol.  ta.  Tkt  Flam  Sfnaiir,  pp.  166-7. 
Ftilti/ir  lie  Ht/y  jtlliagit.     Publiihed  igl]. 

Sierttary  is  lii  l^miian  Ambaiuder.     RoaiMiu  v»  Secretary  to  ibc  Fteach 
AmbiMador  to  Venice,  M.  de  Moataign,  rrom  Anguat   174J  to  Angiut 
"744- 
Miliafi  ieiai.     See  anu,  note  to  p.  131. 

Mr  ffatimglim  Irvut.     See  vol.  vu.  T»i  Plain  Speaker,  p.  3 1 1  and  note. 
184.  Mr.  HM«ui  .  .  .  ffaimuiier.      John  Cam  Hobboiue  waa  elected   M.P. 

for  Weatminitei  in  iSio. 
285.  Uflmd naeUt.     'The  grmiy  upland)'  gentle  awelli.'     Coleridge,  Oic  u  du 
Departing  Tear,  115. 
Tit  ftoiuiU  nui.     Cowper,  Tit  Taii,  I.  117  and  147, 
187.  OajtralodgemameviuivaUerneu.     Confer,  Tit  Taii,n.i  :  [contigaitj]. 
And  JiapfatatJ  tiill, 

C(. '  And  (till  they  dream  that  they  ihall  atill  lacceed. 
And  (till  are  diiappointed.' 

Cowper,  Tit  Taii,  lu.  117. 
But  lit  itaun's  diftnna.     Ai  Tn  Lite  It,  Act  ii.  Sc  I. 
Afpartui  jmtn  (of  night].     Ftradhi  Leu,  tv.  608. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 
November  14.    Nombered  ixix 
Fiom  '  We  bad  an  eicellait  anpper,'  p.  193,  formed  No.  i 
together  with  the  iirtt  part  of  Chaptei  .  .  .    •    . 

on  ^  298. 
igi.  Ntr  Alft  nor  Apmmhiei.     John  Denni),  Odi  on  lie  Baiilt  of  Arir'm,  St.  j. 

See  VOL  vi.  T^U  Talk,  note  to  p.  66. 
291.  Ball  a  Jortrit,  for  iiielf.     King  Rieiard  II.,  Act  11.  Sc.  i. 
294,  All  lUvtT  viiia.     Lvtiii  Labour  '1  Lai,  Act  r.  Sc.  2. 

Ifiii   UadUai   inttrciamge.      Cf.  'with   kiodlieit    cbinge.'      Faradiu   Ltii, 

T.  }}6,  and  'iiKet  interchange.'     liid.,  11.  115. 
Lin  a  mawfiriid.     Matttii,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

CHAPTER  XXVIl 
See  aaie,  note  to  p.  188.     Prom  '  Baale '  on  p.  298  to  the  end  i>  the  article  for 
Navembei  16,  headed  '  Concluded.' 
196.  h  liapt  aitd  tlaiion  (geatnrc]  froudly  tmintiu.     Piradiu  Loa,  1.  J90. 

Torrtmi  efdtlighi.     La  NmviUi  Bflmi,  QDatriime  Partie,  Lettre  vt. 
297.  Rtvtriti  of  a  Silitary  Watkir.     Written  after  October  1776. 
199.  C^gei  .  .  .  Ruhint.     Rubeai  waa  bom  at  Siegea  in  Weatphalia.      Hia 
parenta  came  to  Cologne  when  he  waa  a  year  old. 
Sirikmgfat  i/i  lUd  nnndiij.     King  Lear,  Act  111.  Sc  1. 
]0I.  Faul  Poller,     See  anu,  p.  6]  and  note. 

302.  ffili  eyei  of  youli.     Merry  ffivei  ef  ITinJiar,  Act  lli,  Sc.  1. 
JO],  An  Engliii  Miniiter  ianding  lie  ktyi.     Perhapa  Haalitt  refer*  to  John  Fane, 
eleventh  Earlof  Weatmorland  {i784'i859),known  aaLord  Bnrgberah  UDtil 
1S41,  who  ligned  the  Convention  of  Caia   Lanta  by  which  Naplea  «r 
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ESSAYS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS 

MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS 

ON  HAYDON'S  SOLOMON 

Prom  Til  Merumg  Ctrtnicli,  Miy  4  and  ;,  1814.     5«  Mtmciri  tJW.  ifWul, 
vol.  I,  p.  Ill,  Foi  an  account  of  tlw  circunutincci  under  which  tbii  article  wu 


309.  Glovr.      John   Glom,   lindicapc    painter   in  witcr-coloun    (i767-i849). 
He  w»  Prcaideot  of  the  Society  of  Piintera  in  Witer-ColoDn  in  1815, 
ukI  w»  one  oF  the  founden  of  the  SociMf  of  Brititb  Artiiti  in  1S24. 
Cr'utaS.       Joibua     Ciiitall     (1767-1I47],     china-<lealer't     apprentice      in 
RotherbiUie,   later    Preiidenc    of   the    Society   of   Painter*  in  Water- 

Ot  ^ai,  Peter  de  Wint  (1784-1)149},  of  Datch  eitraction  and  Staflord- 
thire  birth,  «  pupil  of  John  Rapbtd  Smith.  Hit  ubjecti  are  chiefly  ti-om 
the  flat  landi  of  Lincolnthire. 

J(fr.  Ricllltr.  Henry  Jamel  Richter  (1771-1857),  an  eihibitoi  at  the  Water- 
Colonr  Society  from  1S13  onwardi. 

Diijttu  [diajecti}  mtmira  fMim.     Horace,  Sal.  1.  4. 

THB  CATALOGUE  RAIS0KK£  OF  THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION 

From  Tit  Examinr,  November  3,  1S16.  See  voL  i.  Tic  StuKd  Ttili,  pp.  140 
tiuj.  and  notea  thereto.  The  article  here  reprinted  i>  the  lirat  of  the  Kciei  of  three 
'  Literary  Notice! '  dealing  with  the  Catalogue.  IniCead  of  reprinting  the  Kcood 
and  third  of  theac  3)apen  entirely  a>  pramixd  in  vol.  1.,  it  ha>  been  deemed 
■uiScient  to  tDRTt  here  the  pauagei  omitted  ftom  the  two  articlet  ai  given  to 
their  Rttmd  Tailt  foira. 

DamniJ  in  a  fair  fati.     Cf.  'damned  in  a  fair  wife.'     Or^//o,  Act  I.  Sc  i. 

MaJanuJ, .     Suel. 

Livtd  iw  tie  ririatov/^     Ctmui,  298. 
311.  Im  til  frimct  e/iiill  dMni  puiii.     An  rrralim  in  the  following  number  of 
Til  fzom/iHT  (Nov.  10,1816),  atatea  thai   theae  wordt  thonld   precede 
'  the  Daoteoul  Iriclu,'  inatead  of  preceding  '  like  a  blackguard." 
J13.  Sittt  IB  tieir  acetuHi.     Ham/ci,  Act  1.  Sc.  5. 
]I4.    Ta  lit  Jnai  a  ii<imilmg-tlKi.     1    Cer.  i.  ij. 

j1  aumtitf  ofiarrtK  iptctaloru     HamJit,  Act  in.  Sc.  z. 
Hold  til  mirror  ka  it  naiun.     Hid-  Act  iiu  Sc.  1. 
Til glawf/atium.     /M^  Act  111.  Sc.  I. 
Namiiri  tmlioul  lamlir,     Paradiii  LttI,  III.  346. 
315.  Lavatir.     JohanD  Kaapar  Lavater  (1741-1801),  the  atudent  of  phyiitignoiny. 
HolcrofI  tranalaled    hia    P/quopiamiicii    FrMpnait   tar  Bifirdinai   da 
Mtniciiii-KiimMiiiumiMiiiiciinlitit{i77i-'77i)  into  Englia'h(i79j).    Sec 
vol.11.  Tit  Lifi  a/ Tiimii  Htltra/i,  p.  ii;. 

traiiim.     S«e  vol.  vn.  Tie  Plain  !^ier,  pp.  17  it  itq.,  and  137  cf  uq. 
.  Prrry   if  tie    CirmicU.      Tama    Perry  (i7;6-iEii),   proprietor   and 
editor  of  Tii  MarMing  Cimitli.     See  vol.  ».  Tie  Lifi  if  Timti  HaltrBfi, 
p.  89,  etc. 
ffiti  mm  admired  dinrier.     Matiiii,  Act  nl.  Sc.  4. 
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]ie.  TlUlI  Un  sM.    Maehtth,  Act  i.  Sc  7. 

Strma  natatfir  day.     At  Tm  Liii  It,  Act  11.  Sc.  3. 
}I7.  Tiitt  Ml  h  lit  <ai,iijiu  bhai  [nunt  unkindeiC  cut]  </dfA      Jn/wi  Ouur, 
Act  III.  Sc.  I. 

Ova  iMud  inawUdjit.     Oihtllo,  Act  I.  Sc.  ]. 

r«n«r.     lotepb  M»ll«rd  WillJim  Tomer  (1775-1851). 

Tiai'i  ajittini  ditfuiadm.     I  King  Hmy  W.,  Act  ui.  Sc.  1. 
318.  To  ana  mm  t/uh  graeu  urvt  ttm  tar  at  aimiii.     At  ran  Lila  It,  Ao.  11. 
Scj. 

The  Sccimd  of  tbe  Camlngui  Raiiomt  papen  waa  publuhed  ia  Tii  Bxam'nur, 
November  lo,  1S16,  aod  proceedi  a>  in  TAi  Reiad  7dj/t  to  'the  nurring  of 
An  ia  the  making  of  the  Academy'  (vol.  1.  p.  141);  then  add  :  'He  would 
have  the  Dinctoti  keep  the  old  Maatera  aniler,  b;  playing  ofT  upon  them 
the  ume  tricka  of  background,  ailuation,  ice.  which  they  play  off  upon  one 
another'apictureaiDiueceufuUysttlieAcademyGrcatRooro.  [Note.]  The 
Academiciana  having  out-done  nature  at  home,  wait  till  their  picturei  are 
hung  up  at  the  Academy  to  ont-do  one  another.  When  they  know  their 
exact  aitoatioa  in  the  Great  Room,  they  let  to  work  with  double  diligence 
tc  paint  up  to  their  next  neighboun,  or  to  keep  them  under.  Sometimea 
they  leave  nearly  the  whole  unAniihed,  that  they  may  have  a  more  ad 
Bbitam  opportunity  of  annoying  their  frienda,  and  of  ihinuig  at  their 
eipenie.  —  had  placed  alandacape,coniiitingDf  one  enormooiibeet  of  white 
lead,  like  the  clean  white  napkia  depending  from  the  chin  to  the  kneea  of 
the  Saturday  night'i  cuatomera  in  a  barber'a  ihop,  under  a  whole  length 

af  a  lady  by ,  in  a  white  chalk  dreaa,  which  made  hia  Cleopatra  look 

like  a  dowdy.    Our  little  lively  knight  of  ibe  bmih  goea  me  round  the 
room,  crying  out,  "Who  baa  any  vermilion,  who  haa  any  Indian  yellow  \" 

Aivb,  like  the  drop-curtain  it  Covent-Oarden,  makea  the  poor  Academician'! 
bndicape  look**pale  aa  hiaabiit.'"  Such  ia  the  hiatory  of  modem  Art. 
It  ii  no  wonder  that  "thete  fellowa,  who  tbui  o'er-do  Termagant,"* 
ahould  look  with  horror  at  the  lobrieiy  of  ancient  Art,  It  i>  no  wonder 
that  they  carry  their  contempt,  hatred,  and  jealoniy  of  one  another,  into 
the  Art  ilielf.' 
After  the  end  of  the  lirit  Road  Ttblr  paper  ('  Britiah  Growth  and  Manufac- 
ture *]  add  :  'To  what  abaarditiea  may  we  be  reduced  by  the  oulice  of  folly  I 
The  light  of  Art,  like  that  of  nature,  ihinea  on  all  alike  ;  and  ita  benefit, 
like  that  of  the  aun,  ii  in  being  aeen  and  felt.  Our  Catalogoe-nukera, 
like  the  puffera  lo  the  Gaa-light  Company,  conaider  it  only  ai  a  matter  of 
trade,  or  what  they  can  get  by  the  aale  and  monopoly  of  It ;  they  wonid 
euiagnilfa  all  of  it  that  doei  not  come  through  the  miierablc  chinki  and 
cTanniea  of  their  patriotic  aympathy,  or  would  confine  it  In  the  hard 
unfeeling  aidea  of  aomc  body  corporate,  aa  Ariel  waa  ahnt  up  in  a  cloven 
eiae  by  the  fool  witch  Sycorai.  The  cabal  of  Art  in  thii  caontry  wonld 
keep  it  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Channel.    They  would  keep  up  a  perpetual 

Snarantine  againat  it  aa  infectiooa.  They  would  lubject  it  to  new  cnatom- 
ouae  dntiea.  They  would  create  a  right  of  acirch  after  all  worka  of 
genuine  Art  at  coatrabaad.  They  would  eatabliab  an  alien-office  '  under 
the  Royal  Academy,  to  aend  all  the  fineat  pictorea  oat  of  the  country,  to 
prevent  unfair  tod  rnviduHia  competition.  The  geniua  of  modem  Art  doea 
not  batbe  in  the  dewa  of  Caitalie,  but  riiea  like  the  dirty  goddeta  of  G^/a 
Trivia  out  of  the  Thamea,  juat  oppotite  Somenet-Houae,  and  armed  with 
1  HamUl,  Act  II.  Sc.  I .  *  ma,.  Act  iti.  Sc.  i.  *  Cf.  »ntt,  note  to  p.  114. 
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1  Grab->tr«l  pen  in  one  hiad,  lad  a  lign.poit  bnnh  in  Ihe  athcr,  ftigliteu 
the  Art!  frooi  idvaacing  ioy  farther.  They  woulJ  thu)  effertuallf  Mppm* 
the  work)  of  ancient  geniui  and  the  progteu  of  modeTD  taate  at  ane  and 
the  ume  lime ;  and  if  Ihey  did  not  Mil  theit  picturei,  woalfl  find  cue 
to  (heir  tortured  mindi  by  not  aeeing  athera  admired." 
The  Second  of   the  Exatniurr  article)  iDclndet  the  Aril    paragraph  of  the 


I    of  the  f 


cncourigEinen 


the  Fine  ArliP'  (vol.  i.  p.  147).  A  letter  followi,  aigned  H.  R^  proteat- 
■ng  againit  being  pointed  oot  »  the  author  of  ibe  Caf/tgai  AiiHue^to 
which  the  fallowing  paragraph  19  added  in  aquare  brackeli : — 

'We  ioiert  the  aboie  letter  aa  in  duty  bound  ;  for  it  ii  a  lad  thing  to 
labonr  under  the  impuUtion  of  being  cbe  iDthor  of  the  Catalogue — >*  that 
deed  without  a  name."'  But  we  hardly  Itnow  how  to  reply  to  onr 
CorrupODdent,  aoleu  by  repeating  what  Mr.  Brumell  aaid  of  the  Regent — 
"Who  ia  ont  itl  friend  i"  We  do  not  know  hii  pcnon  or  addreu,  or  bjt 
what  marki  he  ideolifie*  himtelf  with  onr  deicrtption  of  bim — Whether  he 
aiuwen  to  hia  name  at  a  cheeatcnrd,  or  a  piece  of  whltleather,  or  aa  a 
Shrewibnry  Cake  ;  or  a>  a  itocking,  or  a  joint-Mool ;  or  ai  a  little  rooad 
nian,  or  a>  a  fair  uiuab  man  }  If  he  claimi  any  or  all  of  tbeie  marki  u 
hi*  property,  be  ■•  welcome  to  them.  We  iball  beliete  him.  We  ahall 
alio  believe  him,  when  be  aaya  he  i>  not  tile  inonymoua  author  of  the 
Caraltpa  Raiiamt/f  and  in  that  cue,  we  can  have  no  farther  fault  to  find 
with  him,  even  though  he  were  the  beautiful  Albiaew.' 
The  Third  of  the  CaaJagi  Raiiumc  articlea  wat  pabliahcd  in  Tki  Exammer, 
Nov,  1 7,  1 S 1 6,  and  proceed!  ai  in   Tit  Ramd  Tailt  with  the  following 

The  qmotation  from  Burke  to  Barry  (voL  1.  p.  148)  h"  the  following  foot- 

*  Yet  Mr.  Burke  knew  aomething  of  Art  and  of  the  world.  He  thought 
the  Art  ahoutd  he  encouraged  for  the  lake  of  ArtiUL  They  think  it 
(bonld  be  deitroyed  for  their  lakea.  They  would  cut  il  up  at  once,  aa  the 
boy  did  the  gooae  with  golden  egga.' 

After  mck  iavf  droUiry  (ml.  i.  f.  150)  add  ;  'with  the  itupid,  knowing  air 
of  a  horae-jockey  or  farrier,  and  in  the  right  ilang  of  the  veterinary  art.' 

After  W)//j;«fl*iiiw(  (Ibid.)  add;  '  We  conclodert  our  laatwith  aonieremarka 
on  Claode'i  landacapca.  We  ahall  return  to  [hem  here ;  an<l  we  would 
aik  lha*e  who  have  aeen  them  at  the  Britiih  lottitution,  "  Ii  the  general 
effect,'"  etc.  [here  Hazlitt  inaerted  the  criricbm  on  Claude  he  uicd  later  in 
the  article  on  Fine  Am  for  the  Encjclefutdia  Briraiaata,  lee  p.  394  of  the 
preient  volume,  eoding  with  'What  land  (cape-painter  doei  not  feel  thia 
of  CUude  r] 

'It  aeemi  the  aathor  of  the  Cataiigiii  Rmu»iu'  doe*  not ;   for  be  tho* 
■pcaka  of  him  t — 
"DmiiJ    E«camlHd.—Claadi.     Rtv.    ff.    H.    Carrt—K    it    were    not    for    the 
horrible  compoaition  of  thia  landicape — the  taatelcH  hole  in  the  wall — 
the  tenia  anil  daddy-long-lega,  whom  Mr.  Carr  bai  cbriatened  King  David, 
we  ibould  be  greatly  olTendeil  by  iti  preaent  obtniaion  on  the  public  ;  aa  it 
ia,  we  are  bound  to  anppoae  the  poaacuor  aeea  deeper  into  the  mill-done 
than  ouraetvea  ;  and  if  it  were  politic,  conld  thoroughly  explam  the  nutter 
to  our  latiefaction,     Bt  liii  <u  ii  maj,  vii  ciuni  ruin  ixfraiag  tar  rtrm 
at  tkt  abinci  */  OatuU  GUIt/i  Muui.—Tki  PMk  i*  gtiural  imlj  hmo^  fy 
iraJiiia,  liai  rili  pai»ar  mat  a  fastry-codr :  hoi  tkh  itilenaUt  comfmitun  n 
1  Maditk.  Act  IV.  Sc  i. 
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vMti  nw  mn  tUiidt  Am  traglU  Jaratri,  lie/  muld  itm  tad  til  mJtmtt 
iifUipracria  a  CBufirm  it.  It  ii  laid  H  nfratnt  IUopu  Atnuinij  saJ  M 
tta,  via  fir  a  wumai  hat  ua  iki  piOart,  eta  tmuriaiu  iJU  mtiUtI  Jmit  if 
ill  iavii^  ium  uiafrtm  at  ef  Itti  hh  Plaaawi,  Tit/pra  iow  all  lit 
(iaraair  aaJ  dramag  viici  lirf  migil  tt  ixftiliJ  le  Jirrut  Jitm  n  iftda  if 
mtlJii-tiUi  aati.  fki  fwou  art  if  tit  tnuii  vwi-iiaft,,  nUU  tii  mair 
itari  eoeiy  mari  if  britg  dent  Jrem  •imecUnt  ai  rigit-tanuu  at  liat  at 
Sadltr-i  IfM,  and  tit  Pnnc^i  Fill  eflSl^" 

•Thii  ia  the  way  in  which  the  Catilc^e -writer  aidi  and  abet)  tbe  Royal 
Academy  in  the  ptomutHm  and  eacooiagtmeDt  of  the  Fine  Arti  in  Um 
country.  Now,  what  if  we  were  to  imitate  him,  and  to  lay  of  the  "ableM 
Undicape-painter  now  living,"  that  ....  No,  we  will  not  j  we  have 
blotted  out  the  puiagc  after  we  bad  written  it — Bccante  it  wcnld  be  bad 
wit,  bad  mannen,  and  bad  natoalng.  Yet  we  dan  be  iwom  it  ii  ■>  good 
wit,  u  good  maDDcr*,  and  aa  good  leaaoaiog,  u  the  wittint,  the  mott 
gedtteminly,  and  the  moat  rational  uKigc,  in  the  Calalepu  Jiofmn/, 
Snppoe  we  were  to  put  forth  TolnnUnly  (uch  a  criticiim  on  one  of  Mr. 
Tomer')  landmpei  \  What  then  i  we  ihould  do  •  great  injnitice  to  an 
able  and  ingenioni  man,  and  diignice  ourKlvet :  but  we  •honld  not  hott  a 
•entiment,  we  ahonld  not  mar  ■  principle,  we  ihoold  not  invade  the 
•anctoary  o[  Art.  Mr.  TBmer'i  picturei  have  not,  like  Clande'a,  become 
a  teDtiment  in  the  heart  of  Europe  j  hU  fame  hat  not  been  itamped  and 
rendered  aacred  by  the  hand  of  time.     Perhapi  it  nerer  will.' 

*We  have  only  another  word  to  add  an  thii  very  iowcM  of  all  aabjecu. 
The  writer  calli  in  tbe  cant  of  morality  to  hia  aid.  Me  wat  quite  ahocked 
to  find  himielf  in  the  company  of  aome  female  rektiona,  vit-l-via  with  i 
oalced  lignre  of  Annibal  Caraecri,  Yet  he  think*  the  Elgin  Marblei 
likely  to  taiae  tbe  moralt  of  tbe  country  to  a  high  pitch  of  refinement. 
Good.     The  fellow  ii  a  hypocrite  too." 

Initead  of  'rtturaf  nai'mg',  the  paper  endi  tfaua  ;—<  return  |  the  low 
buffoonery  of  a  mechanic  (ctibbler,  a  Bart'lemy-fkir  puppel-«hew,  Mn. 
Salmon*)  Royal  Wax-work,  or  the  eibibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  King 
George  the  Third  on  honeback,  or  hit  ton  treading  in  hi*  tlepi  on  foot,  or 
Prince  Blncher,  or  the  Hetnun  PlatoiF,'  or  tbe  Duke  with  the  fooliih  face, 
or  the  great  Plenipotentiary  ' P     Cod  tave  tbe  mark  !' 

WEST'S  PICTURE  OF  DEATH  ON  THE  PALE  HORSE 
From  Tki  Ediniwgi  Magaaint,  December  1817, 
"Hie  full  title  wia—Sflbtrii  in  Mr.  ffafi  PUtsri  ifDtali  M  lit  Pall  Urn  and 
m  iit  Daerifi'mt  Caialigai  vUti  actimftnm  it. 

]iS.  /(  Mfi  «  a  juaMiif  ifterrtn  ^tlatert,     Bamlti,  Act  111.  Sc.  1. 
HIgi  tndiavaxr  and  tit  glad  taccai.     Cowper,  Tit  Taii,  <r.  901. 
319.  S»  tiall  wy  anlicipaln*.     Hamln,  Act  11.  Sc.  1. 

1  In  fact,  Ur.  T.'t  [aodscapca  are  nothing  bat  nained  water-colour  dnwlogi,  lowled  vith 
oiNeolDU.    rw.  H.l 

■  Halve!  Ivanoviich  Connl  PlaloC  the  Cottack  <irs;-iBiS),  wbo  baniad  the  Fiaicfa  In 
■be  ninu  from  Uoicow  and  later.    He  viiiled  London  *iih  BlUcfaet  and  wu  giva  *  mrd 

>  Vlicoant  Cattkreagb  wat  tcnic*  Briliib  pieiupottmiaTy  M  the  Congreai  of  Vieniui, 
iSt4-tlis. 
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]I9.  Liit  Bi^i  in  lit  'Rtiiarul.'    A  fircc  by  George  ViUkn,  KCond  Dake  of 

Bnckiaghim,  1671. 
Jie.  ^NiUa  mii  aaJaritj  aai  mU  n  lii  leriba,     S.  Mori  i.  tt, 
jai,  Atllur  narf  tftki  hmm  Tta.     The  phraK  ia  applied  Co  Buoiupute.     See 
vol  TUI.  A  yira  tf  At  EngUtk  Stagi,  p.  2S4. 
Grim  hirriUt  » ita^r  <«^>     ParaJiu  Lat,  11.  146. 
Uaurci  if  tkt  KiavtruU  wtrU.     Rimto  rwd  Jutia,  Act  in,  Sc  2. 
]11.  UiUtKm  ^liidit  imagt,     Horace,  Sat,  11.  ].  ]lo. 

ON  WILLIAMS'S  VIEWS  IN  GREECE 
From  Tit  LmJot  Magamau,  May  igtt. 
ja4.  Mr.  Htgi  Ifilriamu    Hugh  William  Williama  (1773-1819),  of  >  Welih 
family,  bat  Scotland  wu  hii  adopted  country.    Hii  varioui  ilietcbet  gained 
him  the  name  of  Grecian  Williami. 
}>{.  ClounriigtU.    Pope,  Otfyitij,  Book  ru.,  I4i((uf. 
}i6.  The  t«l  puagrapli  of  tlte  eaiay  ia  a  '  N,B.,'  following  the  initiali  W.  H. 

ON  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES 

d  May  iSm.  The  lecoad 
_  _  _  On  p.  J44,  1.  9  from  foot, 
the  foUowing  lentence  In  the  lUagatat  ii  interted  aftei  the  wordi '  The  Ilsnu  or 
River-god '  I — '(of  which  we  have  given  ■  print  in  a  former  number).'  The 
frontiapiece  to  the  February  □nmber  wai  an  engraving  of  the  Ilinoa  by  J.  Shory. 

Id  igi6  Hailitt  contributed  two  'Literary  Noticea'  to  Tit  Extmhur  (June  16 
■ad  10),  on  the  Rtparifrim  lit  StUcI  Cernmitiu  of  lit  Hatu  of  Common  o  ^  Elpm 
UarUn. — Murray.  The  aecond  of  theic  two  'noticea'  formed  the  btaia  of  3k 
LtaJom  MagmiBu  article.  Certain  paragraph!  not  given  in  the  later  LtmJtm 
Magamimt  farm  (the  teit  adopted  herej  are  given  below.  The  lint  of  Til  Bxfntr 
'noticea'  will  be  found  ia  the  Appendix  to  the  preaent  volume. 

Til  Examintr  article,  June  30,  bcgint  with  the  quotation  from  Cowley  and  then 
■dda,  before  the  paragraph  beginning  'The  true  leaion,*  etc^  the  following  1 — 
'According  to  the  accooDt  of  fliny,  it  doei  not  appear  certain  that  Phidiaa  ever 
worked  in  nurUe.  He  meationa  indeed  a  marble  Veuui  at  Rome,  conjcctBred  to 
be  hia  )  and  another  at  Athena,  without  the  walla,  done  by  hu  ichoUr  Aloraenea, 
to  which  Phidiai  waa  laid  to  hive  put  the  last  hand.  Hia  chief  worki,  acairding 
to  thit  hiatoriin,  were  the  Olympiia  Jupiter,  and  the  Minerva  in  the  Parthenoit, 
both  in  ivory  1  tie  executed  other  known  worka  in  biaii.  The  wordt  of  Pliay,  in 
apeaking  of  Phidiaa,  are  remarkable  ^-CThal  the  name  of  Phidiaa  it  iUnitriona 
.  ,  .  ougaiGcence  eveD  in  imall  tbinga." — NaOa-el  Hisierj,  Book  xxxvi.]. 

'  It  appean,  by  the  above  degcription,  that  Phidiaa  did  not  make  choice  of  the 
colotul  height  of  tliia  rtitue  with  a  view  to  make  iiie  a  aubttitule  for  grandev  ; 
bat  In  order  that  he  might  be  able,  among  other  thinga,  to  iiniih,fi1I  up,  and  enrich 
every  part  aa  much  aa  pouible.  Siie  aaiiiti  grandeur  in  genuine  art  only  by 
enabling  the  Artiat  to  give  a  more  perfect  developement  to  the  parte  of  which  die 
whole  11  compoaed.  A  miniature  it  inferior  to  ■  full-died  picture,  not  became  it 
doet  not  give  the  large  and  general  outline,  but  becaute  it  doea  not  give  the  amiliet 
Tarietiea  aod  liner  elemeata  of  nature.  At  *  proof  of  thii  (if  the  thing  were  not 
aelf .evident),  the  copy  of  a  good  portrait  wiU  alwiya  make  a  highly-finiahed 
miniature,  but  the  copy  of  a  good  miniature,  if  enlarged  to  the  liie  of  life,  will 
make  but  a  very  vapid  portrait.  Some  of  our  own  Artiila,  who  are  fond  of  paint- 
ing large  figure^  eiuiet  miiDaderatand  or  miaapply  thia  principle.    They  mdie  the 
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wbolc  figure  gigiatic,  not  that  they  nuy  have  room  for  nature,  but  for  the  mMlon 
of  their  bnuh,  regarding  the  quantity  uf  cidvii  the;  haire  to  cover  ■■  iB  eicnte  for 
the  ilavenly  and  hittj  manner  in  which  they  cover  it )  and  thua  in  fact  leave 
their  pictarea  nothing  at  liit  bat  monttrona  miniitatet. 

<We  ahoutd  hanilj  hive  ventured  Id  mention  thia  iigare  of  five  and  thirty 
feet  high,  which  might  give  an  inordinate  expanaion  to  the  idiu  of  onr  con- 
tempoririea,  but  that  the  labont  and  paini  beatowed  upon  every  part  of  it, — tbe 
thirty  Godi  carved  □□  tbe  pedeitil,  the  battle  of  the  Centanra  and  Lapiiha-  on 
the  aandala,  woald  at  once  make  their  magaificeot  projecta  ihrink  into  a  nutiheU, 
or  bring  them  within  the  compau  of  reiaon. — We  had  aaotber  iDdncement  for 
extracting  FUny'a  account  of  tbe  Minerva  of  Pbidiaa,  which  waa,  to  cheek  any 
inclioalton  on  the  part  of  our  itodenta  to  infer  from  the  Elgin  Marblei,  that  the 
perfection  of  ancient  Grecian  art  eoniialcd  in  the  imperfect  ilate  in  which  ita 
cirlieit  remaini  have  come  down  to  oa ;  or  to  think  that  fragment!  are  better 
than  whole  worka,  that  the  trunk  ia  more  valuable  without  the  head,  and  that  tbe 
grandeur  of  the  antique  coatiaU  in  the  rain  and  decay  mio  which  it  haa  fallen 
through  time.* 

316.  ^k  to  tit  r^.    Cowley,  Ta  lit  Rtyai  Sotiity. 
Ti  Itarn  itr  matar. 

'  Acknowledgea  with  joy 
Hi*  manner,  and  with  rapture  taatea  Hia  atyle.' 

Cowper,  Tlu  Taii,  lu.  at7-E. 

317.  Altirnau  attion  and  rtpoH.     Cf. 

*And  bid  alternate  paniona  fa]]  and  riae/ 

Pope,  fijiay  o*  Crbidm,  $7$. 
31S.  After  'iiltai  a  mjiurj,'  add,  from  Tit  Exawiimr  1  '  Further,  we  ate  ready 
(for  the  benefit  of  the  Fine  Arta  in  thia  Itingdom)  to  produce  two  caat* 
from  actual  nature,  which  if  they  do  not  furniih  practical  proof  of  all  that 
we  have  here  advanced,  we  are  willing  to  forfeit  all  that  we  are  worth — a 
theory'  [aee  p.  331,  pretent  volume].  Tbe  article  then  cadi  with  the  ten 
principlea  and  the  fallowing  note  i  *We  ahall  conclude  with  expreuing  a 
Dope,  that  the  Elgin  Mitblea  may  not  be  nude  anotlier  national  atop-gap 
between  nature  and  art. 

'Inanawerto  aonie  objectiona  to  what  waa  aaid  m  a  former  article  00  the 
comparative  propriety  of  removing  thcae  itatuei,  we  beg  leave  to  pat  one 
queaClon.  It  appear!  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  that  tlie  French 
Government  were,  in  the  year  1S11,  aniioai  to  purchaae  the  collection  of 
Lord  Elgin,  who  w»  then  a  priioner  in  France,  We  aak  then,  auppoaing 
thia  to  have  been  done,  what  would  have  become  of  it  t  Would  not  the 
TbeKDi  and  the  Neptune  have  been  aolemnly  aent  back,  like  malefactor*, 
"  to  the  place  from  whence  tbry  came  1  "—Yea,  to  be  ture.— Tbe  Rev.  Dr. 
Fhiln  Hunt,  m  the  aervice  of  Lord  Elgin,  declare*,  m  bi*  evidence  heforo 
the  Committee,  that  no  objection  waa  made  nor  regret  expreaaed  by  the 
inhibitanti  at  the  removal  of  the  Marble*.  In  the  notea  to  CtiUt  HartU't 
FVgriwugt,^  we  find  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Clarke  to 
Lord  Byron  1 — **  When  the  tait  of  the  Metope*  wa*  taken  from  the 
Parthenon,  and  in  moving  it,  great  part  of  the  anperatmctare,  with  one  of 
tryglyph*,  wat  thrown  down  by  the  workmen  whrnn  Lord  Elgin  employed, 
the  Dudar,  who  beheld  llie  miichief  done  to  the  building,  took  hi*  pipe 
from  bit  mouth,  dropped  a  tear,  and  in  a  aupplicating  tone  of  voice,  aaid  to 
Lnaieli, '  Ti/u  t  I  waa  preient.'  "—It  appear*  that  Dr.  Philip  Hunt  waa  not.' 
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afr/S^r-i 


i.  /Haainn  xi 
r  ItijrMmJ  [toot].  Ptrtia*  L»il 
tafiiltrj.     See  date,  note  to  p.  III. 

*  Aod  lU  the  flit  virietj  of  lUogt.'     Akennde,  Pltsiwra 


Wiittll.    Richard  WeiuU  (i765-iS]6),  chicAr  renwinbeicd  by  hk 

book-  iUiutrationi. 
jImgiEca  Katfma*.    Maria  Anna  Aogelica  ICanffmaim  {\y^i-itoij),  a  Swim 

patDter,  dueflj  of  female  characten. 
334.  Tirripaiu,    PietTa  Tonigiano  (1471-1518),  Italian  (cuiptor.    The  bniiue 

tomba  of  Henry  *ii.  and  Queen  EliubeUi  at  WeuminUer  arc  hi*.     He 

«»  impiianed  for  hereij  and  died  of  hoagei. 
J3S.  G^  crtamra  ^  lii  lUmnl.     Dthm,  299. 
3j6.  Utr.Mtrtin.    John  Martin,  landKipe  and  hiitorical  painter  (178^1854), 

one  of  the  foonden  of  the  Society  of  Britiah  Aitiati. 
35E.  Sir  Jaha  ulli  m  ...  tit  Ulf.     Not.  76  and  St.     Cf.  Tol.  n.  7>M>  TaU, 

Note.     Sttirt  m  jtiirmmfti  udiUr.     Virgil,  Xmad,  ti.  617-iS. 

339.  KiUahuu  ;«B.     Til  Timftil,  Act  iv.  Sc.  i. 

340.  Ta  a'lriiif  tU  majiitji  efnaiuri,     Hamlil,  Act  m.  Se.  X. 
All  ow  iiOi.     Pope,  Marti  Ettoji,  li.  Jl. 

34a.  TirilU  n  uci  «r». 

Ct.  ■  A  ndden  horror  chiU 
Ran  thrangh  each  oern,  and  thrilled  in  ev'ry  vein,' 

Addiaoo,  lUibafi  SrjU  ImiialiJ,  I13-4. 
347.  Air.  Ktm.     Edmnnd  Kean  (1787-1833). 

Mr.  KmU,.  ;ohn  Philip  Kemble  (1757-iSij). 

FONTHILL  ABBEY 
From  Til  Lmim  Magaxiiu,  November  iSii 


JnatuB,    Tadttu,  jlgrinU,  k 
^ftrlmiuairfmmtt, 


SUpi  _  ^ 
milk,  and  aliipa  of  amber.' 
349.  Brtmglul.     Jan  Bnieghel  (1J68-161;),  of  Bniiaeli,a  Undtcipe  painter  gmtl]! 
admired  67  Rnbena,  in  aome  of  whoae   picture*   Brneghe]   pinted    the 
bndtcapa. 
Rtiuniaamir.    Johann   Rottenhammer  (1564-1613),  of  Munich,  hiitorical 

painter.     Brueghel  painted  aome  of  hii  tandicapc  ^ekgrounda  aba. 
W}aik  lih  a  tramfti, 

'That  like  ■  tnimpet  made  yoong  pnbet  dance.' 

Leigh  Hani,  Tit  Sarj  e/Jtimim,  Canto  m. 
CtmherUnd.  Richard  Cnmberland  (1731-1111),  the  dranutiit,  who  wa* 
ient  to  Spain  on  a  dtplonulic  miaaioa  in  17E0.    See  bia  JUnaiiri,  1807, 

0'iUigni^ii  a/Eit».     Pope,  WMar  Fviii,  7. 


expedition 


Joaeph  Ritchie  (i7S8f-lSl9),  who  went  out  on  a  government 
■•'       •        liiS 


Bnui.    Jamei  Bruce  (i7J^l794)i  who  eiptored  Abjnmia  in  1769-1771. 
Sidifir£    See  aft,  note  to  p.  $i. 
tjl,  Ifitii  prict  U  aiivi  rnHa.    'The  price  of  wiadom  ia  above  nibiei.'    . 
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]5i.  TU  iknaman  w  Galdmiii'i  eimtify.     Sit  &fefi  u  Cmjiiir,  i. 
351,  Li  «r  mi*Si  f^f.     HtmUl,  Act  1.  Sc.  i. 

JIfr.  CiruiU.    Junn  ChriMie,  the  elder  {l7|o-i8oj),  the  LoDdon  itictioiieer. 
Hii  1011,  Junei  the   youneer    (i77]-i3}0<  *"  ^'"^    antiqiurj    lod 

]54.  D(/Zr>  CnuAn,     See  voL  v.  Ltcura  »  lit  En^'ai  PhH,  note  to  p.  148. 
Mtk  Ciflorir.     Honce,  ^ri  Peti,  322. 

5u»>.     A  fimilj  of  French  paiaten  of  nrioui  jttn  from  151;  to  1697. 
Friuii.      Frani    FruKken,   the    jronngcr,  otherwiie    Don    Fiinciaco,    of 

Aatwerp  (1581-1641),  one  of*  nnmeroui  tuoily  of  paioten. 
Lucci  Craiack.     LDther'i  friend,  the  piiotet  whoK  nunc  \»  ilwayi  luociited 

with  the  RcformatioD  (147V1S53}. 
Niucktr.     Citpir  Netcher  (1639-16S4),  of  Heidelberg,  {Huiler  of  domntic 

Kcnea  and  ididII  portraita.     Hit  two  hd>  Caoatintine  and  Tbcodor  were 

*Uo  painCen. 
35;.  Catmif.     Richatd  Coiway  (d.  iSii),  the  mioiitariat.     Thii  paauge  aboat 

Conrij  i>  anlMtaatially  repeated  in  voL  tii.  Tit  PImm  SftJitr,  pp.  95-6. 
Mr.  Cifriani.    Oiunbattiit*  Cipriaoi,  of  Florentine  birth  {1717-1785). 
W<  ttara  ihall  [ahill  not]  loci  ifm  til  Hie  agtim,     Hamiit,  Act  t.  Scl. 
G.  Dbuib,    See  aitu,  note  to  p.  ]{. 
Baumi.     Sec  mil,  note  to  p.  35. 

JUDGING  OF  PICTURES 
From  Tit  Liitrarj  Ex^nhnr,  Aogiul  1,  1813 


Mr.  Udt.     Lonii-EoMache  Ude,  whote  book,  Tit  Frmtk  CmhI  ;  (r  da  Art  if 

Catiirj  dtvihftd  it  all  in  iranciti,  wai  pnblithed  in  iSij. 
Ai  'Sjsh-t  ffiittra  xoauld  utf.     See  Ttm  Jtati,  Book  It.  chap,  x.,  etc. 

THE  VATICAN 

From  Tit  Nne  Manlklj  Maga^mi,  November  1817.    It  wta  poblilhed  liter  in 

the  volnme  of  Hailitt'a  Uiirarj  Btmaini,  i8]6, 

359.  L.    Lindor[W.C.  Hiilitt]. 

360.  ftna  iiitaa  rain.     Paradiu  Ltll,  I.  46. 

361.  Divinir  farliaU  [pirticalam]  aar^.    Horace,  Sal.  a,  i. 
Tit  rapt  OKi.     SPmurmi,  to, 

Sar  liat,    ParaJiu  Laii,  in.  55}. 

At  a  itoi  witrt  tat  mof  nad  itraap  maiuri.     Mactui,  Act  1.  Se.  J. 
Kiillitr  tit  claiid  ly  d^  nar  tik pillar  if fiti.     BxtJm  xiii.  II. 
361.  Bii  ttJiii  lingil. 

I ig  diitlnctly  vroDght 

That  one  might  ahnoit  »y,  her  body  thoaght.' 
John  Donne  1  Am  Aaattwy  of  lit  tTtrld,  Second  AnDiierMry,  *45-4. 
3S3.  AJttry  natt     Dryden,  Aiialgm  and  AcHtefitlf  1.  156. 

365.  H^  tlevBlii,  anJjir^  irigiiem  liar  tvtrj  fiatari  [bii  ereit].     Para£a  Lett, 

11.633. 

366.  Ob  iiifrnat  tngtaven  lingit  [deliberitioB  lat].     Hid.,  11.  301. 
ScalOrid  Hit  OT^-pfa.     Wordiworth,  Strcy  Plianrn. 
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ESSAYS   ON  THE  FINE  AKTS 

366.  Suafy  itigii  dm^k  ban.     CF.  faradiu  Lai,  i.  71}  : 
'The  SKcnding  pile 
Stood  Cud  bn  lUtel;  bigbtb.' 


ENGLISH  STUDENTS  AT  ROME 
Trent  Tit  Nm  Mamtkly  Magamiiu,  Oetober  1817 
369.  Tti  «ui,  lii  nitmaJiJ.    Fgrttliu  Leif,  i.  471. 


374.  HMii  aU  -Ota.      UfiitbiD,   Part   it^   Of  tit    Kin^mt  of  Darkmau, 

chip.  47. 

375.  yo*  faiKihia  iteai.     Virgil,  ^jirid;  u.  774, 
SuUihifiUx  Tituu.    SiV^Ti.  617. 

nil  iMnuvu.    Cf.  the  *aat  betmeu  Leooato  and  Dogberrjr,  etc    Mutt 
Ait  Ahixl  tfelUnr,  Act  iii.  Sc.  $. 

376.  Tiarim  [wipe  amjj/rm  ifi  mnsi^r.     HmmUt,  Act  1.  Se.  5. 
H(r  [mjr]  cmmaniwattt  ail  aloni.     aid, 

PINE  ARTS 

Aoartick  contribnled  to  the  nipplemmt  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  end  tilth  editioai  of 
thit  Bn^ltp^it  Briiataiia  I  6  vdIi,  410, 1S14.  Signed  Z.  Thneuijp  wu  bued 
npDii  ■rtklet  which  apptited  in  TAi  Cimipiui  on  Aogvit  iS,  September  il,  uid 
October  x,  igi4,  entitled — Fan  Arii.  ff'lutlur  tin  an  fmmitJ  fy  aaJtmia  amd 
fuilii  mHhttitiu,  and  on  October  jo  and  November  6  entitled  Ciaraatr  tf  Sir 
Jtthia  tUytaUi,  Paaiaget  omitted  from  the  later  publicatiao  will  be  found  below. 
The  article  it  1  duracteriatic  example  of  Hailitl  ■  method  of  oiiiig  hia  pnnotu 
work  when  writing  on  a  timilar  >ub|ec[. 

The  test  here  printeil  it  that  of  the  toppiemenlarT  volnmea  of  li>4,  poblithed 
during  Hailitt't  lifetime,  tai  iDCOrpotatcd  later  in  the  uniform  iaaue  of  the 
Sn^l^xdia  Briumica  (the  7th)  the  litle-pagn  of  which  were  dated  1841. 

Hailitt't  article  on  Tii  Fim  Attt  and  the  one  on  Pehiiag  by  Haydon, 'being 
the  artidca  noder  thoae  beada  contributed  to  the  teventh  edition  cf  the  Enc^fcUf^Ma 
BriuanUM,'  were  pnbliahed  in  one  Tolume  by  Mcairt.  Adam  and  Charlea  Black, 
Edinburgh,  in  igjg.  Hailitt't  article  wtt  alto  publiahed  in  the  volome  of 
Liltrary  Rmaim  publitbed  in  iS}6. 

The  Ettayi  in  Taili  Tali,  Not.  mi.  and  xiv,  <  On  certaio  tDCODtiatenciea  id  Sir 
Joihua  Reynoldt'i  Diiconriei,'  may  be  menliooed  in  coonection  with  the  nbject- 
matter  of  the  pretcat  article  (tee  vol,  vi.  pp.  ill  iluf,),  and  alto  four  papen  con- 
tribated  to  TV  Cliamfim  on  Reynoldi  at  critic,  November  17,  Deccmbo  4  and  15, 
1S14,  and  January  S,  1S15.  See  the  final  Tolnmea  of  the  preteot  edition,  where 
they  are  reptiuted  for  the  fint  time. 

3St.  Til  Miiirtii  or  lit  una.     Ootdtmith't  Travilkr,  i;i. 
]|g.  Brigil  wiii  ixctuivt  iariiuu. 

Cf.  <  dark  with  eicetuve  bright.' 

Paradiu  Lta,  iii.  3S0. 
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y»iigrftii.  See  a»lt,  note  to  p.  36. 
Ibr^iUtl,  Sec  tnu,  note  to  p.  it. 
Vmimar.    Probibl;  Eglon  Hmdtik  Van  dcr  Neer  (1643-1703),  of  AmMet- 

duo,  it  meinc,  tiace  fail  pictnrei  arc  chancteiiied  b]r  their  eUbortti  iiniib. 

Hii  fitho-jAcrt  ViD  der  Necr  (1603-1677),  piutcd  moODligfat  and  wiqIct 


391,  Dm  if  a  rut  n  aramatit  faoi.     Pope,  Eiugi  m  MWh,  Bp.  i.  100. 
0/Hi  rrai  md[ar  nd  Ur  null.     Cowley,  Htratt,  Oda,  in.  i. 
jqa.  jfoer  AtarrUfi  J  fn  Afaa^  the  article  in  iti  original  mue  addi  t  'ubibited 

lately  at  the  Briliih  Inititntion.' 
394.  UidmJ  Pta,     Ptradm  Lott,  it,  z66. 

396.  Tkt  tmtkarirf  tf  Sir  Jaiiua  SijiuUi.     From  the  article  in  Tkt  Cigmpum^ 

Oct.  30,  l%\^^m^l\icA  CliarMir  ^fSir  laiJma  RtjnoUi. 
After  ftwii  cfiUtring  add  i  'From  the  great  and  inbatadtial  meriti  of  the 
late  Pretideat,  we  have  li  little  the  inclinattod  aa  the  power  to  detract. 
Bat  we  certainlj  thtok  that  (hey  have  been  umetimea  orar-ntcd  from 
the  partiality  of  frieadi  lod  fron  the  iaflnence  of  faihioa.  Howeiret 
neccMary  and  niefnl  the  ebnllitioni  of  public  or  private  eotbiuiaam  may  be 
to  counteract  the  common  prejDdicea  agaiiut  new  claimi  to  repntation,  and 
to  lift  riaing  genioi  to  it*  jiut  tank,  then  i>  a  time  when,  having  accom* 
pliabed  ita  end,  oar  aeal  may  be  infrered  to  anbaide  into  ditcrction,  and 
when  it  become*  a*  proper  (0  rettrain  onr  admiration  a*  it  wat  before  to 
giv«  a  looae  to  it.  It  i*  only  by  having  nndergone  thii  double  ordeal 
that  repntation  can  ever  be  citabltihed  on  a  lolid  baii* — that  popalaiity 
become*  fame.' 

397.  jVomtkit  valm  aaJ  Jipulj  U  ii.    C(.  Lamb't  Eiia^  an  tit  GenhutMj  Ciarttltr 

of  Hvorcl  (ed.  E,  V.  Lncaa,  1.  So),  where  the  word*  are  qnoted  from 

Bair/t  Acnmai  a/a  Strii,  afpktmrti  .  ,  .  at  lit  Adilpii. 
Hudian,    Tboma*  Mndaon  (1701-1779],  one  of  the  moat  faahionabte  portrait 

paiater*  of  hit  day,  the  matter  of  Sir  Joahua  Reynold!. 
After  aficitdpoddm  add  1  '  He  thooght  that  beauty  and  perfection  were  gai 

and  be  very  cooiiitently  redaccd  thit  principle  to  practice.* 
RkiarJuK.    Jonathan  Richardaoo  (i66s-t74S)i  portrait  painter  and  writer 

CBfftl.  A  family  of  French  painter*  of  variona  yean  from  1618  to  >7S*- 
59S.  After  frtptrOM  or  firm  add  i  'Thia  diitinction  haa  not  been  rafficiently 
attended  to.  Mr.  Wett,  for  example,  ha*  couidertble  knowledge  of 
drawing,  aa  it  relate*  to  proportion,  to  the  anatomical  meaiurement*  of  the 
human  body.  He  hat  not  the  leait  conception  of  elegance  or  grandenr  of 
fbmi.  The  one  I*  matter  of  mechaaical  knowledge,  the  other  of  tatte  and 
feeling.  Rnbeni  wa*  deficient  in  the  anatomical  meaanrementa,  ■*  well  at 
in  the  marking  of  the  mnaclet  1  but  he  had  at  fine  an  eye  at  po**ible  for 
what  may  be  called  tit  pitinrnjai  in  form,  l>oth  in  the  compotilion  of  hit 
figure*  and  in  the  particular  part*.  In  all  that  relate*  to  the  enreaaioo 
of  motion,  that  it,  to  eate,  freedom,  and  elasticity  of  form,  he  wa* 
tmrivalled.  He  wa*  **  niperior  to  Mr.  We*t  in  hi*  power  of  drawing,  at 
in  hi*  power  of  colouring. — Correggio'*  proportiont  are  *«id  to  have  been 
nftea  incorrect  1  but  hit  feeling  of  beanty,  and  grace  of  outline,  wat  of  the 
moat  eaqubiie  kind ' 
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ESSAYS  ON  THE  PINE  ARTS 

J()9.  Afm  and  lornt  olJUn   add   tbc   fallowing  f 

generally  made  to  eicntrci  in  the  late  exhibition  ttf  Sit  Joahni'a  worki  in 
the  Briliah  Gallery. 

Na  mtrk  ar  lilttUlitU.     i  King  H«pp  IV^  Art  in.  Sc  1. 

AfEo  abntTrif-ii  pviraiii  <W  natkag  wan,  add  :  'What  if  he  bad  pinted 
them  on  the  theory  of  middle  forma,  or  ponnded  their  fealarea  tagether  in 
the  fame  mrtaphyiieal  mortar?  Mr.  Weatall  might  jnat  aa  well  have 
paioted  them.  They  wonld  have  been  of  no  more  value  than  hia  own 
pictBTci  of  Mr.  Tomkiui,'  the  penman,  or  Mn.  Robiuoo,'  who  ia  painted 
with  a  hat  and  feather,  or  Mn.  BiUingtOB,*  who  ii  painted  aa  St.  Cecilia, 
or  than  the  Prince  of  Wile*  and  Doks  of  York,  or  the  portraiti  of  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Beaumont.  Would  the  artiat  in  thit  eaie  have  conferred 
the  aame  benefit  on  the  public,  or  have  added  ai  much  to  the  (tock  of  onr 
idea*,  aa  by  givbg  ua  fac-iimila  of  the  moat  intereatiiig  charartera  of  the 
time,  with  whom  we  leem,  from  hia  npntentationa  of  them,  to  be  almoM 
aa  well  acquainted  aa  if  we  had  known  them,  and  to  remember  their 
penooa  aa  well  ai  their  writiogi  i  Yet  we  woold  rather  have  leen  Johnaon, 
or  Goldamith,  or  Buike,  than  their  portiaiti.  Thia  ahowa  that  die  tBeCt 
of  the  picturea  would  not  have  been  the  worae,  if  they  had  been  the  more 
finiabed,  and  more  detailed  ;  for  there  ii  nodiing  to  true,  either  to  the 
detaila  or  to  tiw  general  elTect,  aa  natnre.  The  only  celebrilEd  pcraon  of 
thia  period  whom  we  have  aeeo  ii  Mr.  Sheridan,  wboae  face,  we  have  no 
bciitatioa  in  aaying,  containa  a  great  deal  more,  and  b  better  worth  aeeing, 
than  Sir  Joihna'a  pictnre  of  him.' 

After  uiff  tad  tv^i—d  tiii  t  *Bnt  there  la  a  medium  between  primocaa  and 
hoydeoing.' 
40a.  After  aov  mi  tUgana  add  i  'Sit  Joahna  aeemi  more  than  once  (both 
theoretically  and  prartieaily)  to  have  borrowed  hia  idea  of  poaitive  excel- 
lence from  a  negation  of  the  oppotite  defert.  Hia  tutea  led  him  to  reject 
the  faulta,  which  he  had  obaerved  in  othera  ;  but  he  had  not  alwayi  power 
to  realiie  hia  own  idea  of  perfection,  or  to  aacertain  preciiely  in  what  it 
coniittcd.  Hi*  colouring  alao  wanted  that  parity,  delicacy,  and  tranaparent 
amoolhncaa,  which  give*  inch  an  eiquiiitc  charm  to  Vandyke'*  women. 
Vandyke*!  portraita  (moitly  of  Eagliih  women]  in  the  Louvre,  have  a  cool, 
refreahing  air  about  them,  a  look  of  limplicity  and  modeaty  even  in  the 
very  tone,  which  form*  a  fine  contrait  to  the  Tolnptuou*  glow  and  mellow 
golden  luatre  of  Titian'*  Italian  women.  There  ii  a  qnaliiy  of  fleah-coloor 
in  Vandyke,  which  ii  to'  be  found  in  no  other  painter,  neither  in  Titiiin, 
Ruben*,  nor  Rembrandt  ;  nor  i*  it  in  Reynold*,  for  he  had  nothing  which 
wat  not  taken  from  thoie  three.  It  exactly  convey*  the  idea  of  the  (oft, 
Hnootb,tliding,continooiia,  delicately  varied  aurfaceof  the  akio.  Correggis 
approached  nearer  to  it,  though  hi*  principle  of  light  and  ihade  wai  totally 
different.  The  object*  ia  Vandyke  have  the  leaat  pottible  difl^rence  of 
light  and  thade,  and  ate  preaentcd  to  the  eye  without  being  reflected  through 
any  other  medium.  It  i*  thia  extreme  purity  and  clcamcaa  of  tone,  together 
with  the  elegance  and  precjiion  of  hi*  particular  foirai,*  that  placea  Vandyke 

,-,J3-iE 

rlabonte  omaoKnlal  title*  fOE  boolu  and  taushl  handwriting. 
'  Umry  Robjnaon  {lyjS-iSoeX  actreaa,  and  miitrets  of  George,  Fiince  of  Wales,  later 


u  TomkiiB  <i74j.tGi6),  anlhor  of  the  Biaallti  ^  Wriliitt  t,\m\    H< 

Geofgenr. 

>  EliiabethBiltiag(on(i7«S-i8iS),  one  of  the  greatest  of  Englith  H'ngen,  of  Saxon  birth, 
Encliih  by  nurriagea'--' .— ^-t — 

*  MengK  speak*  f« 
Vindylie.'    [W.H.J 


-ncluh  by  nurriage  and  training. 
*^engi  spoiks  feelingly  of'  Ox  little  varieties  of  form  in  Ifae  deuils  of  the  pottniili  <rf' 
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NOTES 

in  the  firet  tank  of  portrait'puolere.  Ai  Reynold!  had  not  hii  defccti,  he 
had  not  hii  excelleDcea.  We  accidenlally  uir  the  late  Lady  Moaol'Joy 
It  the  cibibition  of  Sit  Jo^na'*  worki  in  PiU-mall :  nor  conld  m  belp 
contraatjog  the  daiiling  eleameta  of  EompleaioD,  the  deticicy  and  diatinct- 
□cH  of  the  fonn  of  the  feitnrei,  with  the  half  nude-np  and  faded  beautiea 
which  bong  on  the  walla,  and  whidi  comparatively  naembled  pute  figntta, 
•meand  om  with  painL  We  doabt  whether  the  tame  effect  wonld  have 
been  produced  in  a  fine  collection  of  Vindyke'i.  In  the  gallery  of  Blenheim, 
there  ia  a  family  pictare  of  the  Dncbeia  of  Bnckingfaam  with  her  childitn, 
which  ia  a  pnre  min-aar  of  fiibion.  The  picture  prodncei  the  lame  lort  of 
'  reapect  and  ailesce  ai  if  the  ipectator  had  been  introdoced  LOto  a  family 

circle  of  the  higheat  tank,  at  a  period  when  rank  wai  a  greater  diitiaetion 
than  it  ia  at  preacnt.  The  delicate  attention  and  miU  aolicitnde  of  the 
mother  are  admirable,  bnt  two  of  the  children  aorpaH  deacription.  Tbt 
one  ia  a  yooag  girl  of  nine  or  ten,  who  looka  ai  if  *thc  windi  of  heaven 
had  not  been  pennittei)  to  vialt  h^  faee  too  ron^ly  "  t'  ibe  Itand)  before 
her  mother  in  aU  the  pride  of  cfaildiib  aelf- importance,  and  ttodied  diaplay 
of  artificial  prcttinetaea,  with  a  conacioaaneaa  Uiat  the  leiat  departure  from 
•Irict  iRopriety  or  decoram  will  be  inatantly  delected  ;  the  other  i>  a  little 
ronnd-Aced  cbabby  boy,  who  itandi  qnite  at  hii  eaie  behind  hit  mother'i 
chair,  with  a  fine  roiy  glow  of  health  in  hi<  cbeeka,  throngh  which  the 
blood  i>  icen  dicalaling.  It  wit  like  teeing  the  objeett  reflected  in  a  glaaa. 
The  picture  of  the  late  Duke  and  Ducbcai  of  Marlborough  and  their 
children,  in  the  tame  room,  painted  by  Sir  lothua,  appear  coarae  and  tawdry 
when  compared  with  "the  toft  preciiion  of  the  cleat  Vandyke."'* 
40a.  Afta  iwnmd  Jrom  Cerregpe  lAii  I  <Sir  Joihna  hat  only  repeated  the  tame 
idea  »d  infininm,  and  ba^Detidea,  caricatured  it.  It  bat  been  laid  that  hit 
children  were  unriralled.  Tilian'i,  Riphael't,  and  Correggio'i  were  much 
laperior.  Tboae  of  Rnbent  and  Pouuin  were  at  Icatt  equal.  If  any  one 
■hoold  hetitate  at  to  the  latt  painter  ia  particular,  we  would  refer  tbem  to 
the  picture  (at  Lord  Grotvenor*!)  of  the  children  paying  adotation  to  the 
infant  Cbriit,  or  to  the  children  drinking  in  the  picture  of  Motet  itriking 
the  rock.  Our  making  theie  compariaona  or  giving  tbeae  prefacncea  it 
not,  wc  conceive,  any  diipangemcnt  to  Sir  Jothua.  Did  we  not  think 
highly  of  him,  we  might  well  biuih  to  make  them.' 

InfiMi  SamttL  The  paaaage  in  Ht  Ciampimi  it  itightly  different,  and 
quote*  I  few  linct  from  Mr.  Sotheby'i  poetical  Epiitle  to  Sir  O.  Beaumont 
deacribiug  the  infant  Jupiter  and  the  infant  Samuel,  William  Sotheby 
(t757-iS]3)  *>t  horae-toldier,  friend  of  Sir  WalCei  Scott,  and  poet. 

After  jst  (it(  aami  add  :  'Sir  jothna  himtelf  (at  it  appean  from  fait  bio- 
grapbcra)  bad  no  Idea  of  a  lubjcct  in  painting  them,  till  tome  ignorant 
and  olSeiout  admirer  undertook  to  topply  the  deficiency.  What  can  be 
more  trifling  than  giving  the  portrait  of  Kitty  Fiiber'  the  moclt-beroic 
title  of  Cleopatra  i ' 
401.  Cewa  Ugtlim.     The  ttory  will  be  found  in  Tit  hjiriw.  Canto  ixxm. 

After  rtu  rf  tia  fgara  add  i  'who  look  very  much  like  apprenticea  hired  to 
tit  for  the  occition  from  tome  neighbouring  workihop.  There  it  one 
pleating  and  natural  figure  of  a  little  boy  kneeling  at  hia  fatber'a  feet,  but 
it  bat  no  relation  to  the  auppoied  ttory.' 

1  HamUt,  Act  1.  St  a. 

a  'The  large  mctute  of  the  Pembroke  hmily  Bl  Willoo,  is  a  '    "- 

ofchinlrylbanHr.  Burke'iReSeclioDi.'    [W:  H.) 
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>■.  After  dUiriuiU  Jaaamm  ii 
picture  it  ud  whu  it 
Dtntc' 

AAei  vldci  litj  an  btrnt  ^  add  i  '  Nothing  I  Yet  Dr.  Wutoii,>  iriui  hu 
reUtid  diit  ilory  lo  mil )  finrkt,  who  wrote  tbit  liiie  ctacHption  of  tbe 
efiecti  of  fuQiae  ;'  Gold imitb,  and  all  hit  other  fricodi,«ere  utiafied  with 
hii  lacctu.  Why  then  ahoald  oat  Sit  jMhu  be  h  too  ? — Bccaoae  he  wu 
bound  to  DUdeiitinil  tbe  Unguge  which  he  lUed,  aiwell  >a  that  iriiich 
wat  given  him  (o  CnnaliU.' 
Mta  drtadfid ^jiat  tiii  :  'The  idea  of  Macbeth  leema  to  be  taken  from 
(he  panage  in  Shikeipear — *'Why  atanda  Macbeth  thoa  amuedlji"* 
The  poet  hia  in  ihia  taunting  qDeation  of  the  witchei  laid  open  tbe  inmoat 
mDicmcnta  of  hit  mind.  Wh/  hai  the  painter  tnrned  hia  face  from  u  i ' 
Then^  the  Cardinal  Beanfort  paaaage  having  been  given  before  ioatead  of 
after  that  about  Macbeth,  the  Ctemph*  article  endt  that  i — 

'"Gartick  between  triged;  and  comedj"  [a,  to  aa;  the  beat,  a  very  in- 
different perfonnance.  He  appear*  to  be  "grinning  for  a  wager."  We 
cannot  conceive  how  anj  two  ladiea  thonld  contend  for  anch  a  priit,  dot 
how  he  thonld  be  diviiied  between  them.  The  mnae  of  comedy  it  at 
childiah  and  icaipid  at  the  mute  of  tragedy  it  cold  and  rtpnlaive.  The 
whole  it  mere  aftectation  withoat  an  idea.  Mra.  Siddoni,  u  the  tragic 
mnte,  it  an  improvement  on  the  mat  falae  atyle.  tl  i>  not  Mn.  Siddona, 
nor  ia  it  tlie  tragic  mnae,  bo  I  tometbiag  between  both,  and  neither.  We 
would  aik  thote  who  pretend  to  admire  Ihit  compoaition,  whether  they 
think  it  Konld  convey  to  any  one  who  had  never  teen  the  original,  the 
leaat  idea  of  the  power  of  that  wonderfal  aclreat  in  any  one  of  facf 
charactera,  and  ai  it  relttet  to  the  eiprettlon  of  conntenance  alone  f  That 
k  givea  an  idea  of  any  thmg  finer,  it  what  we  cannot  readily  make  np  oat 
mindi  to.  We  oDght  perhapt  in  ftimeu  to  dote  thcae  remarkt  with  a 
eonfeaaion  of  oar  weak^iett, — There  wa>  one  picture  wbidi  afiiicttd  M 
more  than  all  the  reat,  becanae  it  aeemed  to  convey  the  true  feeling  of  the 
atory,  and  thai  wat  the  picture  of  tbe  Children  in  the  Wood. 

*  To  return  once  more  to  Sir  Jothoa'a  general  character  aa  a  painter.  He 
hai  been  compared  to  Raphael,  Titian,  Rubena,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  and 
Correggio,  and  aaid  to  nnite  all  their  eicellencet.  It  will  be  well  to 
qnali^  thii  praife.  He  had  little  congeniality  of  mind,  except  with  the 
two  lait,  more  particularly  RembraodL  Of  Raphael,  it  it  needlett  to  tay 
any  thing.  He  had  very  little  of  Titiin'i  manner,  except  perbtpi  a  greater 
breadth  and  uniform  richneu  of  colour  than  be  would  have  acquired  fnm 
Rembrandt.  He  bad  none  of  the  dignity  or  animalian  of  Titian'a 
portraiti.  It  it  not  ipeaking  too  highly  of  tike  portraitt  of  Titian  to  tay, 
that  they  have  at  much  eipretiion,  that  ii,  convey  a>  fine  an  idea  of 
intellect  and  ^ling,  aa  the  hittorica]  headt  of  Rapliael.  The  diflereoca 
acemt  to  be  only,  that  the  eipretiion  in  Raphael  ii  more  contemplative  and 
philoiophical,  and  in  Titian  man  pertonat  and  conatitutionaL  In  the 
portraitt  of  the  latter,  tbe  Italian  character  ilwayt  predomtnatet  i  there  it 
a  look  of  piercing  tagacity,  of  cotnminding  intellect,  of  acute  aenaibility, 
which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  to  find  in  Engiith  portrait!.  Tbe 
daring  ipirit  and  irritable  paaiioni  of  the  age  and  country  are  at  diatiuctly 
ttamped  upon  the  countenancea,  aad  can  be  a>  little  raittaken  aa  dw 
coitnme  which  tliey  wear.  Many  of  them  look  aa  if  it  would  be  hardly 
1  Set  Wanon't  Tit  tihlsry  t/Engllth  Poelry,  1781,  voL  11.,  jip.  i40-i<i. 
*  Tbe  Speech  on  tbe  Nabob  of  Arcoi's  debu.  '  AfaOtA,  Act  rr.  Sc  i. 
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ufe  to  be  left  in  the  room  with  them,  m  cooipletely  do  tbejr  convej  the 
idci  of  niperiaritjr.'  The  ponnilt  of  Raphael,  thoogh  full  of  profound 
thonght  end  cfaancter,  have  more  of  commoD  hnnunitj  ibont  them. — Of 
Vandyke,  ai  we  have  obterved  before.  Sir  Joihui  hid  neither  Ibe 
ex«elleiK«i  nor  defect*.     Some   yeirt   ago,  v  ''  »    ->.. 

Brtirqaia  of  Graoby,  tad  Vandyke'i  picture 
Strange*)  Manding  by  one  another,  in  the  L 
Uriking,  The  portrait  of  the  nobleman  looked  heavy  and  mnddled,  from 
the  mode  of  beeping  on  the  colours  *"<'  *^  determioitioD  to  produce 
effect  alone  without  attention  to  the  lubordinate  detaib  defeated  itaelf. 
The  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  on  the  contrary,  diaplajcd  the 
nimoet  delicacy  and  facilin  of  eiecntion.  Every  part  would  bear  the 
niceat  inipection,  and  yet  the  whole  comporitian,  the  monarch,  the  figure 
of  the  hone,  and  the  attendanta,  had  all  (he  diitinctneaa,  lightncaa,  and 
ttanaparency  of  object)  Ken  in  the  open  air.  There  are  aome  penoni  who 
will  itill  prefer  the  former  mode  of  execution  a>  more  bold  and  daahing. 
For  the  aame  reaaon,  we  might  prefer  tlie  copin  of  the  bead  of  the  Marquia 
of  Granby,  which  we  to  often  aee  in  eonipienoui  ailuationa  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mcb^ipolia,  to  the  ortgioaL 

*0f  Rabena  our  admired  countryman  bad  neither  the  faciUty  nor 
brilliancy.  He  wai  cmde  and  heavy  both  in  drawing  and  colour,  compaicd 
with  the  Flemiah  painter.  Rembrandt  waa  the  painter  of  all  Dthen  whom 
Sr  Joahni  moM  reaembted,  and  from  whom  he  borrowed  moat.  Strong 
maaaea  of  light  and  ihade,  harmony  and  clcameu  of  tone,  the  productioo 
of  elFect  by  maiterly,  broad,  and  rapid  execution  were  in  general  the  Artr 
of  both  theae  paiaten.  Rembrandt  had  the  priority  in  the  order  of  tone, 
and  alao  in  power  of  hand  and  eye.  There  are  no  pictniea  of  Reynolda' 
which  will  itand  againit  the  but  of  Rembrandt'i  for  itriking  eftiect  and 
an  interne  feelbg  of  nature.    They  are  faiQt,ilavenly,  dingy,  and  common- 

Elace  in  comparium.  Rembrandt  had  even  greater  venatility  of  gcnin*. 
le  had  an  eye  for  all  object*  aa  far  ai  be  had  aeen  them.  HIa  hiitory  and 
landacape*  are  eqtully  fine  in  their  way.  He  might  be  taid  to  have  created 
a  ttyle  of  hit  own,  which  he  alio  perfected.  In  fact,  he  ii  one  of  the  great 
foonden  and  legialalori  of  art.  Of  Comggio,  Reynolda  borrowed  littk 
bat  the  ait  of  >ome  of  hi>  female  beadi,  and  the  modela  of  hi*  children, 
which  he  injndiciouily  overloaded  with  the  mauy  light  and  ahade  af 
Rembrandt,  inatead  of  the  tender  lUartuiirt  of  Correggio,  the  only 
colouring  proper  for  that  kind  of  loh,  undulating,  retiring  line  of  beanty. 
Wc  ihall  )um  up  our  opinion  by  aiying^  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  worka 
of  Sir  Jotbna  either  the  majeity  and  power,  the  delicacy  and  refinenwDt, 

I  '  A  yoona  artist  oT  the  name  of  D»a.*  i 
alodeol.  takiEU  leave  of  »nic  pictimfl  of  Tilin 

cTC^—   Ahl  be  was  a  fine  old  moiueil"    Tbiiconlaioi ^ 

poeucal  crilicism.  Hr.  Norchcole  has  himself  given  a  strikioa  deuription  of  Titian,  In  hh 
el^anl  alkgory  cslled  the  Painier'i  Dream,  at  the  end  of  hu  life  of  Sir  JaihB>.t  It  ia 
wqnh  remarking,  that  Dotwiihitanding  the  dcUcafy  and  iaseniuty  with  whidi  be  ha* 
C0OUiv«d  to  vary  the  characters  of  all  l£c  other  painlcn,  yet  when  he  comes  to  his  favouiita 
Bodem,  be  can  only  repeat  the  same  images  which  be  has  befott  applied  to  Corttcglo  and 
Olbers,  of  wanton  Cupids  and  uteodanl  Graces.'    (W.  H.I 

*  Sir  Robert  SiiaiuR(i7ai-i793),  who  fought  for  the  StsaiU  al  CulMm  and  ebewbae, 
one  of  the  grealest  olllne  engrams. 

*  Aleaander  Day  (i7;3.iS4i).    See  vol.  vi.,  Afr.  Nertkait'i  Cmotrmtitia,  p.  347  and 
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the  hunrioiu  ipUadmit,  lad  diuling  iaventjon,  neitbet  tbe  ume  origioaltly 
of  coDceptioa,  nor  perfect  eiecntion,  wbich  ire  to  be  fbnod  in  the  gmtEU 
paioten,  Neverthileu,  hii  woilu  did  booonr  to  hii  irt  >Dd  to  bie 
comotiy.  W.  H.' 

4o£.  CcOmi.    WilliuD  CoUim  (1718-1847),  piinUr  of  niitic  life,  and  fitber  of 
Wilkie  Collim,  the  donliil,  ind  1  frind  of  Wilkie,  the  punter. 

Mi^ih-     Thamu  Heiph;  (i77S-i8]5).     He  wii  the  fint  Pniident  of  the 
Societf  of  Britiih  Artitt*,  18x4. 

<fi  i/um  afnaUT/titaratjmtti.     Hamki,  Act  ni.  Sc,  x. 

Note.      Tku  ai/ar  g/  lit  Utal.     Cf.  the  itticle   coDtrJboted  to  the  ArUi 
under  thia  hading,  pp,  439  it  u^- 
40I.  &Htck  t  [rtut.     PMfSu^m  Cr'aiciim,!.  i;4. 

It  kai/tmriikuL     Tbic  renuinder  of  the  eiuT  i*  baied  on  the  tvo  Ctai^im 
■rticlei  of  Angut  t%  and  September  <i,  1B14.    The  fint  one  begini  t — 

'The  Direeton  of  the  Britiih  InititDtion  CDnclade  the  preface  to  their 
catalogue  of  the  worki  of  HogiTtb,Willon,&ciii  the  foUowing  wordi. ,  .  . 
**'The  preient  eihibition,  while  it  gralifiei  tlw  tiate  and  feeling  of  the 
lonr  of  art,  mij  tend  to  excite  minuting  refleclioni  in  the  mind  of  (he 
aitiit  I  i/ai  a  timi  wir*  tht  art  tkchW  lil^  camfaraiivt  iufpati  uuk  tparb 
wan  fradnttd,  a  rtttemaili  lupt  mtf  it  minamd  ikat «  liiU  H  pnJmcomt 
i/aill  lugJirr  atlaiimtiit,  naJtr  mir*  nctur^inji  circiaiiltiua" 

*It  ihonld  aeem  that  1  contnty  coneluiion  nu'gbt  more  nitDnllf  have 
raggeited  itaelf  from  ■  contemplation  of  the  collection,  with  which  the 
Director)  of  the  InatiCntion  hive  ao  highly  gratified  the  pablie  taate  and 
feeling.  When  the  real  lover  of  art  looka  round,  and  leea  the  worka  of 
Hogarth  and  of  WiUoa, — work*  which  were  prodoced  in  obecnrity  and 
poverty, — and  recoliecta  the  pomp  and  pride  of  patronage  ander  which 
thcae  worka  are  it  prevent  recommended  to  public  notice,  the  obviona  in- 
ference which  itrikei  him  ia,  how  little  Uie  prodnction  of  inch  worka 
dependion  "the  moat  eneoBraging  circnmitancea."  The  viaitiof  the  goda 
of  old  did  not  alwayt  add  to  the  felicity  of  thoie  wboK  gaeati  they  were  j 
nor  do  vre  know  that  the  conntenance  and  favonn  of  the  great  will  lift  the 
art)  to  that  height  of  excellence,  or  will  confer  all  tboic  adTantagea  which 
are  expected  &om  the  proJTered  boon}  The  arti  are  of  homble  growth  and 
atation ;  they  are  the  product  of  laboni  and  aelf-denial ;  they  have  their 
•eat  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  hii  imaginition  :  it  ia  Aere  they  laboor, 
have  their  trinmpli*  there,  and  naaeen  and  aathooght  of,  perfonn  their 
ceaaclew  talk. — Indeed,  pitrona^,  and  worka  of  art  deierving  patronage, 
rarely  euat  together )  for  it  ia  only  when  the  arta  have  attracted  public 
eiteem,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  patron,  that  they  receive  tbii  flittering 
aoppon,  and  tbeo  it  generally  proiea  fatil  to  thetn.  We  really  do  not  lee 
bow  the  min  of  geniui  ahould  be  improved  by  being  tnnaplantcd  from  hia 
cloiet  to  the  anti-chamber)  of  the  great,  or  to  a  fi)bion)ble  toot.  He  baa 
DO  biuino)  there—but  to  bow,  to  flatter,  to  amile,  to  )nbmit  to  the  caprke 
of  tute,  to  adjuit  hia  dreat,  to  tbink  of  nothing  but  hia  own  penon  and  hia 
own  intereitgto  talk  of  tbe  antique,  and  fumiah  doigna  for  the  lidi  ofanuiF- 
boxea,  and  ladiea'  fana  t 

'The  paaaage  above  alluded  to  evidently  proceed)  on  the  common  mia- 
taken  notion, that  tbe  progreaaof  the  art!  depend)  entirely  on  tbe  cnltivatjon 
and  encouragement  beatowed  on  them  (  ai  if  ta)te  and  genini  were  perfectly 
mechanical,  arbitrary  thing), — ai  if  they  could  be  bought  ind  lold,  and 
regularly  contracted  for  at  a  given  price.  It  confound)  the  flne  art)  with 
the  mechanic  arta, — art  with  icience.     It  luppoau  that  feeling, ' 
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iaveDtioa,  are  the  creUurtf  of  pootivc  ioMitnlioo  {  that  the  Umplei  of  the 
mntci  nujr  be  niied  amt'nijpattcd  b;  voladtary  contribatioii  (  thit  wt 
ctn  auhfine  the  lonl  of  irt  in  s  •talely  pile  of  tojiI  pitraiuge,  inipire 
coiponte  bodie*  with  taite,  ind  cirve  out  the  direclioD  to  fame  in  letter) 
of  itone  on  tbe  front  of  public  bnildingi.  That  the  arte  in  buj'  coontry 
may  be  it  ao  low  id  ebb  u  to  be  capable  of  great  imptoTemcDt  1^  poiitive 
mcui,  u  u  to  reach  the  cominoD  level  to  which  nch  mcana  caa  carry 
them,  there  ia  no  doobt  or  qiie*tion  i  but  after  they  have  in  any  paiticolir 
imtance  by  native  genina  add  induitiy  reached  tbeir  hijheit  eminoice,  to 
•ay  that  they  will,  by  mere  utiGcial  propa  and  officiou  enconragemcDt, 
arrive  at  ■  point  of  "  (till  higher  altainnuDt,"  ii  aaaaminfi  a  good  deal  too 
much.  Alt  we  to  nndentand  that  the  laudable  efforti  of  the  Britiah 
Inatilntion  are  likely,  by  the  mere  apcntion  of  aatoral  cauaet,  to  prodace 
■  greater  comic  painter,  a  more  profound  deicriber  of  rnannen  than 
Hogarth  I  Or  even  that  the  lighu  and  eipeclatioDi  held  oat  in  the  pre- 
fact  to  the  Brittah  cilalogne,  will  enable  lomc  one  ipecdily  to  iorpaaa  the 
general  cicellence  of  Wilian'i  landacapea  i  la  there  anything  in  the  hiatoiy 
□f  art  to  warrant  »och  a  coneluaioD — to  mi^rt  thi*  theory  of  progreaaive 
perfectibility  nndet  the  aupicea  of  pation*  and  Tice^trona,  preaidenti  and 
aeketeommitteet? 

*0n  the  contrary,  ai  far  ai  the  general  theory  ia  toncerned  the  tracet  of 
yondi,  manhood,  and  old  age,  are  almoat  aa  diitinctly  marked  in  the  hiatory 
of  the  art  ai  of  the  individuaL  The  arta  bave  in  general  riaen  rapidly  from 
tbeir  firit  obacnrc  davm  to  thcii  meridian  height  and  gieilat  luatn,  and 
have  no  aooner  reached  thia  proud  eminence  than  tbey  have  ai  rapidly 
hattened  to  decay  and  dcaolatian.' 
09.  After  ijmmtiry  a/firm  add  :  *What  then  haa  the  Geniot  of  progrcnive 
improvement  been  damg  all  thia  time  I  Ha*  be  been  repoaing  after  hia 
laboora?  How  ia  it  that  the  modemi  are  itill  ao  far  behind,  nolwitfaataod. 
ing  all  that  waa  done  ready  to  tluir  handa  by  the  ancienta, — when  they 
poeaeaia  donble  advantage  over  them,  and  have  not  nature  only  ta  farm 
themaelvea  upon,  but  nature  and  the  antique  f 

After  Caidb  Sai  add : 

'  For  with  him  diaappeared  tbe  lait  of  thoae  bright  clouda, 
That  on  tbe  nniteady  Ireeie  of  honour  aailed 
In  long  proocMion,  calm  and  beautifDi.'' 

After  (Hiia  aad  caauaaiiri  add  I  *  Art  will  not  be  eonatraioed  by  maatery, 
but  at  eight  of  tbe  formidable  array  prepared  to  receive  it, 

"Spread*  ita  light  wingi,  and  in  a  moment  Aiei."' 
The  genina  of  painting  lie*  buried  under  tbe  Vatican,  or  ikulki  behind  lome 
old  portrait  of  Titian  ftom  which  it  *to1e  ont  lately  to  paint  a  miniature  of 
Lady  Montagu  I' 

/■ng/vrii  anitMdat  The  CiemfKn  rcida  'with  the  flighty  French  attitudeaP' 
and  proceed*  :  'Were  Claude  Lorraine,  or  NicoUa  Ponatin,  formed  by  the 
rnlea  of  De  Pilca'  or  Dn  Frc*noy  F*  There  are  no  general  ticketa  of 
admiaaionto  the  temple  of  Fame,  tranlferable  to  large  aocietiea,OT  organiied 
bodiea, — the  patha  leading  to  it  are  iteep  and  narrow,  for  by  tbe  time  they 

I  Woidaminh'i  Sjomnlem,  Book  VII.,  1014-16. 
'  Pope :  EkHaa  to  Abelard,  I.  7^ 

*  Roger  da  PQn  U6is-'199)<  pau""  and  voluminon  writer  on  art. 

•  Cbarici  Ali4ioIiK  Dii  FrEinay<i6ii-iMs},  Prench  painter  and  writar  of  a  poeB  on  th« 
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ire  mni  pliia  ind  eaiy,  the  nicha  ire  fnll.  Wbtt  ciaaori'a)»Tj  idratiCM 
faivc  we  made  in  oni  own  couDtry  in  conuqueoce  of  the  eiublnhment  of 
the  Ronl  Actitmyl  Whit  groCer  name*  hu  the  Bngliih  Sdiool  to 
bout,  tiun  tbove  of  Hogirth,  ReToolda,  md  Wilion,  who  owed  nothing  to 
it  t  Bmx  the  venenibte  pretideat  of  the  Royil  Aaitmj  wu  ooe  of  it* 
fonndsi.' 

*It  ia  plain  then  tliat  the  aanguine  iDticipation  of  the  pre^ce-writer, 
howcfcr  amiible  ud  patriotic  b  ita  motive,  hii  little  foundation  in  fact. 
It  h»  even  leu  in  the  trae  thearj  and  prlnciptei  of  eiceUence  in  the  att. 

'"It  haa  been  often  nude  a  anbject  of  complaint,"  aajn  »  cotemporary 
critic'  [Here  Hiilitt  qnotei  from  an  article  of  hia  nied  to  nuke  np  the 
'Fngment'  IfH  rii  Am  art  mi  Primuivtr  See  voL  i.  Tit  RmmJ 
Tailt,  p.  i6o.    He  endi  with  tbe  wordi*  mother  earth'  and  ptoccedi]  i 

'We  intend  to  oSer  a  few  general  olMervationa  in  illnitration  of  ihiaview  of 
tbe  aabjec^  which  appcara  to  ui  lo  be  juat.  Then  are  three  wii^t  in  wbidi 
inititntioni  for  the  promotion  of  tbe  liae  uta  may  be  aappoaed  to  favmr 
the  object  in  view  )  either  by  famiihing  the  beat  modeli  to  the  atndeat, — 
or  b;  holding  out  (be  proepect  of  immediate  patronage  and  reward, — or  bjr 
diffnaing  a  more  general  taate  for  the  arta.  All  of  ihac  ao  far  from 
anawering  the  end  propoaed,  will  be  found  on  examination^  to  have  a 
contrary  tendency.' 

[The  Bccond  paper  in  Tit  Ciampiam  htpnt  here,  with  the  motto  t  *It  wu 
erer  the  trick  of  onr  Engliih  nation,  if  they  had  a  good  thing,  to  mike  it 

'Wcobaerved  in  the  concluiion  of  our  bat  article  on  thia  lubjeet,  that 
there  were  three  waya  in  which  aeademiei  or  public  inatitntioni  mi)^t  be 
aappoaed  lo  promote  the  fine  art*, — either  by  nroiahing  tbe  beM  modeb  to 
tbe  atndent,  or  by  holding  out  immediate  emolument  and  patronage,  or  by 
improving  the  pablic  laile.     We  abatl  conaider  each  of  theae  in  order, 

'  Fiiit,  a  conatant  reference  to  tbe  beat  modela  of  art  ncccaaarily  tenda  to 
enervate  the  mind,  lo  intercept  oui  view  of  natorc,  and  to  diitract  tbe 
attention  by  a  variety  of  unattainable  excellence.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  tbe  worka  of  tbe  celebrated  maaten,  may,  indeed,  add  to  tbe 
indolent  refinement!  of  taate,  but  will  never  prodnce  one  work  of  original 
geniui, — one  great  artiat.' 
109.  Gmahm.      Giovanni   Ci 

Modem  Painting/  or  1  ^, 

old  achool  before  the  opening  of  the  new  by  hii  pnpil  Giotto  and  otbera. 

lUtuutit.  Tommaao  Gnidi,  or  Maaaccio  (Slovenly  Tommy,  for  bia  careleaa 
manner.),  Florentine  painter  (1401-1428). 

C^Ib  Marttri.     See  mit,  note  to  p.  19. 

RafAatI  Mmt.     See  anti,  note  to  p.  ZO]. 

After  frtirnd  to  (tmb'mt  add  i  '  Inoffeniive  iniipidity  ia  tbe  nimoit  that  am 
ever  be  expected,  becaaae  it  la  the  utmott  that  ever  waa  attained,  from  the 
deiire  to  prodnce  a  balance  of  good  ^ualiciea,  and  to  animate  lifeleu 
compoaitiona  by  the  tranifuiion  of  a  ipirit  of  originality.' 

After  md/trm  wuditcrity  add  ;  'There  ia  ■  certain  pedantry,  a  given  dlviaioo 
of  labonr,  an  ahnoat  eiclnaive  attention  to  tome  one  object,  which  ia 
neceaaary  in  Art,  la  in  all  the  worki  of  man.  Withont  thia,  the  nn- 
avoidable  conaeqnence  ii  a  gradna]  diaiipatioa  and  praalitnljon  of  intellect, 
which  leavei  the  mind  withont  energy  to  devote  to  any  purauit  the  paina 
neceaury  to  excel  in  it,  and  niapenda  every  purpoae  in  irritable  imbecility. 
1  Bcnjamhi  Wen  (T733-1SW)  nicceeded  Sir  Josbui  Reynolds  in  179a  as  Preiidenl. 
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Bat  the  modctD  pajoter  ia  bonnd  not  oulj  to  mn  the  circle  of  hb  owB  Itt. 
bstef  illodma.  He  muiC  be  "aUteunui,  chemiit^  fiddler,  ud  buffboa."' 
He  molt  hive  too  many  aecompiiahmenta  to  eicel  io  hia  profeaakiD. 
When  every  one  ia  bound  to  know  every  thing,  there  ia  no  time  to  do  any 
thing.    Beaidea,  the  atudent,'  etc. 

410.  Kha  grati  ef  M^katl  inuai  of  'and  enda  in  nothing'  aabatilnle  i  'Gnda  it 

eaaier  to  eopy  pictnrea  than  to  paint  them,  and  eaaier  to  ui  than  to  copy 
them,  takea  infinite  paina  to  gain  admiaaion  to  all  the  great  eollectiona, 
lonngea  fiant  one  anction  room  to  another,  and  wrilea  newipaper  criticiami 

411.  Aita  ivtr  it  rafnud  add:  '  It  la  beating  up  for  raw  dependenta,aending  oU 

into  the  highway!  for  the  hall,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  and  making  a 
acramble  among  a  Kt  of  idle  bova  for  priiea  of  the  Grat,aecond,  and  third  daaa, 
like  thoae  we  make  among  chiUren  for  gingerbread  toyi.  Tme  patronage 
doc*  not  conaiet  in  oatentatioua  profeuiona  of  high  keeping,  and  promiecnoui 
iaterconrae  with  the  arta.' 

After  ti^-tuutilimd  judii  add  1  *  Whenever  vanity  and  aelf  intportance  an 
(aa  in  general  they  muat  be)  the  goveraing  principlea  of  •yatenu  of  public 
patronage,  there  ia  an  end  at  once  of  all  candoor  and  dlrectneaa  of  condnct. 
Their  deciaiona  are  before  the  public :  and  the  individnali  who  take  the 
lead  in  theae  deciaiona  are  reaponaible  for  them.' 

After  fatftriiM  ahett  it  add  1  'They  neglect  or  treat  with  inanit  the 
favonrite  whom  they  aoapect  of  having  fallen  off  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public  ;  hot,  if  he  ia  abb  to  recover  hia  ground  without  their  aialataiace,  are 
ready  to  heap  their  mercenary  iMuntiea  span  thoae  of  otbera,  greet  him 
with  friendly  congratnlationa,  and  aluic  hia  triumph  with  him,' 

After  commmjaitk  add  the  foUowiog  footnote  1  '  Of  the  effect  of  the  amiitritf 
of  the  anbject  of  a  compoaition,  in  auapending  the  citeiciae  of  peraonal  taate 
and  feeling  in  the  tpectatora,  we  have  a  atriking  initance  in  our  own 
coontry,  where  thia  canie  muat,  ftom  collateral  circamatincea,  operate  leaa 
forcibly.  Mr.  Wcat'a  pictarea  would  not  be  tolerated  hot  from  Uie  reapect 
inapir^)  by  the  anbjecta  of  which  he  treata.  When  a  young  lady  and  her 
mother,  the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  are  told,  that  a  gawky  ill- 
favoured  youth  ii  the  beloved  ditciple  of  Chriat,  and  tliat  a  tall,  atanhed 
figure  of  a  woman  viiible  near  him  ia  the  Virgin  Mary,  whatever  they 
might  have  thought  before,  they  can  no  more  refrain  ftom  abedding  teara 
than  if  they  had  aeen  the  very  peraoni  recorded  in  aacred  hiatory.  It  ia  not 
the  picture,  but  the  aiaociationa  connected  with  it,  that  produce  the  eSect, 
Juat  aa  if  the  eime  young  lady  and  her  mother  had  been  told,  "that  ia  the 
Emperor  Aluaniler,"  they  would  iiy,  "  nriat  t  iatditmi  am  t "  or  if  they 
were  ahown  the  Prince  Regent,  would  exclaim,  "incc^aur  /"  ' 
411,  Afler  ftefiiitJ  objias  add  t  '  Poaitive  encooragementa  and  rewardi  will  not 
make  an  honeat  man,  or  a  great  artiat.  The  aaaumed  familiarity,  and 
condeacendiag  goodneaa  of  patrona  and  vice-patron*  will  aerve  to  intoxicate 
rather  than  to  lober  the  mind,  and  a  card  to  dinner  in  Cleveland-row  or 
Portland-place,  will  have  a  tendency  to  divert  the  itudent'a  thonghta  from 
hia  maming'a  work,  rather  than  to  rivet  them  upon  it.  The  device  by 
which  a  celebrated  painter  haa  repreaenled  the  Virgin  teaching  the  infant 
Chriat  to  read  by  pointing  with  a  butterfly  to  the  letter!  of  the  alphabet, 
haa  not  been  thought  a  very  wiae  one.  Correggio  ia  the  moat  melancholy 
Balance  on  record  of  the  want  of  a  proper  eocoaragement  of  the  arta  1  bat 
a  golden  thower  of  patronage,  tempting  aa  that  which  fell  into  the  Up  of 
>  lyv^m,AiiaiemaMdAckilr^t,l.  950. 
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bii  own  DiDM,  (ud  dropping  priie  medklt  tod  epk  mottoct,  voald  not 
produce  uotba'  Cairecgia  I' 
411.  ii  gnuTol.    Thii  pingriph,  md  parti  of  thow  which  follow,  were  *  lifted ' 
from   Tkt  Ctamjiim  itticle  iota  Tk  SomiJ  Tailr,  u  well  u  here     See 
ToL  I.  p.  163,  and  Dole*  thereto. 

After  ii[i(il  txaUmet  add:  'The  diffbtioB  of  Uite  i>  aot,  then,  tiie  ume 
thing  ■*  the  improvement  of  (atle  ;  but  it  ii  oaly  the  former  of  tlwae 
objcctB  that  Ii  promoted  hj  public  inititutioni  and  other  artilicia]  mcaDi,^ 

After  auliirtri  it  latu  add  :  *7^e  principle  of  univerul  toflnge,  however 
applicable  to  matten  of  i^vernmect,  which  conctm  the  common  feelingi 
■ad  common  iatereita  of  aociety,  i«  by  no  mcani  applicable  to  matten  of 
tute,  which  can  only  be  decided  npaa  by  the  mott  refined  undertundingt. 
It  ii  throwing  down  the  banicri  which  Kparatc  knowtedge  and  fecLins 
from  ignoraace  and  volgirity,  anil  proclaiming  a  Bartlioloiiicw-ftir-aliow 
of  the  fine  aita — 

"And  fool*  nuh  in  where  ingeli  fear  to  tread."' 
*Tbe  public  tute  ■>,  therefore,  oeceliailly  vitiated,  in  proportion  aa  it  ia 
poblie ;  tt  i>  lowered  with  every  infuiioo  it  recelvea  of  common  opinion. 
The  greater  the  nnmbei  of  judgca,  the  leal  capable  mu>t  they  be  of  judging, 
for  the  addition  to  the  Dumber  of  good  onea  will  alwaya  be  inuU,  iritile  the 
multitude  of  bad  onea  ia  endleaa,  and  thua  the  decay  of  art  may  be  nid  to 
be  the  neceaaary  coniequcnee  of  it*  progrcM. 

■Can  there  be  a  greater  confirmation  of  thcie  remark*  than  to  look  at 
the  texture  of  that  a>*emb!age  of  (elect  critic*,  who  every  year  viait  the 
exhibition  at  Somenet-houte  from  all  part*  of  the  metropolii  of  thi* 
united  kingdom  i  Ii  it  at  all  wonderful  that  for  anch  a  aucceaaioo  of 
conDoIneuri,  inch  ■  collection  of  work*  of  art  ahould  be  provided  ;  where 
the  eye  in  vain  leeki  relief  from  the  glitter  of  the  frame*  iu  the  glare  of  the 
pictnrei;  where  vermiUion  cheelu  make  vcrmillion  Up*  look  pale;  where 
the  mercileia  aplendonr  of  the  paiDler't  pallet  puta  oatnre  ant  of  connten- 
■nce  I  and  where  the  unmeaning  grimace  of  faibioa  and  folly  ia  almoat  the 
only  variety  m  the  wide  daitling  waate  of  colour.  Indeed,  the  great  error 
of  Britiah  art  ha*  hitherto  been  a  deaire  to  produce  papnlar  effect  by  tbe 
cheBpe*t  and  moit  obvioui  meana,  and  at  the  eipence  of  every  thing  eUe  ; 
— to  late  aU  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  nature  in  one  nndiatinguiabed 
bloom  of  florid  health,  and  all  precjiion,  truth,  and  refinement  of 
character  in  the  aame  harmlcai  mould  of  gmiliag,  aelf-complaceot  mupidity, 
"  Pleated  with  haelf,  that  all  the  vrorld  can  pleaae."  ' 
<  It  ia  probable  that  in  all  that  atream  of  idlenen  and  cnriotity  which 
ftowa  in,  bonr  after  honi,  and  day  after  day,  to  the  richly  hang  apartmenta 
of  Soraeraet-houie,  there  are  not  lift;  peraoni  to  be  found  who  can  really 
diatingnith  "a  Gnido  from  a  Daub,"  or  who  would  recogniae  a  work  of 
the  moil  refined  genio*  from  the  moat  common  and  every-day  performince. 
Come,  then,  ye  banka  of  Wapping,  and  clauic  haunt*  of  RatcliBe-highway, 
and  joia  thy  fielda,  blithe  TothiLl — let  tbe  poatcfaaiiea,  gay  with  oaken 
bough*,  be  put  in  requititjon  for  ichool-boy*  from  Eton  and  Harrow,  and 
ichool-girb  from  Hackney  and  Mile-erld, — aad  let  a  jury  be  ciapannelled 

to  decide  00  the  raeriU  of  Raphael,  and .    The  verdict  will  be  infallible. 

We  remember  having  been  formerly  a  good  deal  amneed  with  aeeing  a 
■mart,  handaome-Iooking  {Quaker  laii,  ttanding  before  a  picture  of  Chriit  at 

1  Popa,  Emym  CrtHcimt,  iir.  66.  ■  Goldimllfa,  Tkt  Tymilir,  11. 
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•bt  ttfitnt  of  the  wettd,  with  ■  circle  of  fining  female  friendi  annad  him, 
■od  >  aewipipcr  in  hii  hand,  out  of  which  he  re*d  to  hb  idmiring  indilon 
■  critiBiaa  on  the  picture  Mcribiag  ta  it  evet7  pcdectios,  hnnum  uiil  divine. 
— Now,  ID  troth,  the  calonring  wu  any  thing  but  Mlemn,  th>  drawing  any 
thit  bat  grand,  the  expreuion  aojr  thing  but  niblime.  The  bieBdljr  crhic 
bad,  howevet,  bed«»bed  it  to  with  prain,  that  it  wa«  not  eaa;  In  gain**; 
te  woadiDBi  ncellenct.  la  fact,  one  of  the  worat  coDaeqneaoei  of  the 
tMnUiihiDent  of  iddemiea,  ice.  it,  that  the  rank  and  ttalion  of  the  painter 
Arow  a  hiMre  round  hit  picture*,  which  impoaea  completely  on  the  berd  of 
•pcctatota,  and  nukei  it  a  kind  of  treaaoD  again*!  the  art,  for  any  one  to 


or  atandard  for  the  public  to  decide  jnitly  npcui  i — but  we  hive  heard  that 
geniiM  >ad  taatc  determine  precedence  there,  almoat  at  littk  ai  at  coart  ; 
and  that  otodcMj  and  talent  itaod  very  little  chance  indeed  with  intsett, 
cabal,  impadence,  and  cunning.  The  purity  or  liberality  of  profetiional 
decnioni  cannot,  therefore,  in  luch  ca*e*  be  eqiected  to  connteract  the 
tendency  which  an  ^peil  to  the  pabllc  hat  to  lower  the  itandard  of  taite. 
The  aititt,  to  mccced,  niiitt  let  htmaclf  down  to  the  lenl  of  hit  jndget,  for 
be  cannot  raite  them  up  to  hii  own.  The  higheat  effortt  of  genhit,  in 
every  aralk  of  art,  can  never  be  properly  underttood  by  mankind  in  general  i 
there  are  nnmberlett  bcaatiet  and  ttntht  which  lie  far  beyond  their  compre- 
henaioD,  It  ii  only  a>  refinement  or  aublimity  are  blended  irjth  other 
qaalitjet  of  a  more  obvioni  and  common  nature,  that  they  pan  current 
with  the  world.  Common  tente,  which  hat  been  tomctimei  appealed  to  at 
the  criterion  of  taatc,  it  nothing  but  the  common  capacity,  applied  to 
common  facta  and  feeling*  ;  but  it  neither  it,  nor  pretend*  to  be,  the  judge 
of  any  thing  elte. — To  tuppote  that  ii  can  really  appreciate  the  excellence 
ot  work*  of  high  art,  ii  ai  abaord  at  to  tuppoie  that  it  could  produce  them.' 
[The  article  ia  Tit  Ciamfitti  end*  with  the  ptragra^  *  Tatte  it  the  h^beal 
.  .  .  Falcon  it  forgotten,  which  formi  the  conclution  of  Tii  Rood  Taili 
article  alao.  See  voL  i.  p.  164.  What  foUowa  i>  in  the  form  of  a  Letter 
to  the  Editor  of  Tit  Ciamfan,  October  1,  iSt^.] 

*Sia, — I  beg  to  offer  one  or  two  eiplaoationt  with  reipect  to  the  attkle 
on  the  anbjeet  of  public  inititutiont  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arti, 
which  doei  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  exactly  underttood  trr  "A 
Stodikt  or  TKi  RoTAL  AcADiMV," '  The  whole  drift  of  that  article  ia 
to  explode  the  vriiontry  theory,  that  ait  may  go  on  in  an  infinite  aerie*  of 
imitation  and  improvement.  Thit  theory  hat  not  a  tingle  factor  argument 
to  topport  it.  All  the  higheit  effbrta  of  art  originate  in  the  imitation  of 
nature,  and  end  there.  No  imitation  of  other*  can  carry  at  beyond  thii 
point,  or  eier  enable  ua  to  reach  it.  The  imiution  of  the  worki  of  geniu* 
fadlitatet  the  acqaiiition  of  a  certain  degree  of  excellence,  but  wetkent  and 
dialractt  while  it  fadlitatet,  and  rendert  the  acquiaitiun  of  the  higheat  degree 
of  excellence  impoatible.  Wherever  the  greateit  individual  geniu*  ha*  been 
exerted  upon  the  Gneil  model*  of  nature,  there  the  greateit  work*  of  art 
have  been  produced, — the  Greek  ttatuu  and  the  Italian  pictnret.  There  it 
no  tnbltitntc  in  art  for  nature  ;  in  proportion  aa  we  remove  from  thia 
original  •oorce,  we  dwindle  into  mediocrity  and  llimtineia,  and  whenever 
the  artificial  and  tyiteniilic  attittance  afforded  to  geniut  becomet  extreme, 
it  ovcrbyi  it  altogether.     We  cannot  make  uae  of  other  men'*  mindi,  any 

1  S«ealelte(in7-jl(<?*«>/toi,SeFtemberis,iSi4.    (W.  H,] 
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more  tbiD  of  tbnr  limba.*  Art  U  not  ■cience,  nor  ii  the  prngren  nude  in 
tlu  one  ever  like  the  progrew  nude  in  Ibe  otbei.  The  one  a  tctrognde 
tor  the  1CT7  ume  reuon  that  the  otlm  u  progrcnive  ;  becaiuc  idnice  ie 
meduoici^  ruid  lit  it  oot,  lod  in  proportion  u  we  reljr  on  mechiniial 
meuu,  we  lou  the  eMenee.  Ii  there  i  lingle  eiceptioa  to  thii  nle  I  The 
wont  trtilU  in  the  world  are  the  modem  Itiliini,  who  lived  in  [he  midet 
of  the  fined  worlu  of  *rt : — the  penoni  leut  like  the  Greek  tcnlpton  ire 
the  modem  French  paialen,  who  copjr  aothing  tmt  the  (Utiqiie.  Veluqaec 
nitht  be  imprond  bjr  a  pilgrimige  to  the  Vaticin,  but  if  it  hid  been  bb 
roorning^i  lounge,  it  would  hire  niioed  him.  Micbael  Angelo,  the  cartoon* 
of  Leonatili  d*  Vinci,  and  the  intiqne,  your  corrapondent  tell)  di,  prodaced 
Raphael.  Wh^  haie  they  produced  no  lecond  RajJiael  I  What  prodoced 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonaidi  da  Vinci,  and  the  antique  {  Sorely  not  Michael 
Angelo,  Leooardi  da  Vinci,  and  the  antii]ne  I  If  Sir  Joabna  Reyooldi 
would  never  have  obeerved  *  ceittin  expreMJon  in  nature,  if  he  had  not 
•ecn  it  in  Correggio,  it  ii  tolerably  certain  that  he  would  nerer  execute  it 
N  well ;  and  in  fact,  though  Sir  jothut  wii  largely  indebted  to  Correggio, 
yet  hii  imitatioDt  are  not  equal  to  the  originiU.  The  two  little  bop  in 
Correggio^i  Dmtat  are  worth  ail  the  children  Sir  Joihua  ever  painted  :  and 
the  Hymen  in  the  iime  picture,  (with  leave  be  tt  ipokeo,)  ii  worth  all  hti 
worlu  put  together. — Bat  the  iCuaent  of  the  Koyal  Academy  thmka  that 
Carlo  Maratti,  and  Raphael  Mengt  are  only  eiceptiont  to  the  common  rule 
of  progrewive  improvement  in  the  art.  If  theae  are  the  enxptioai,  where 
are  like  eiamplei  i  If  we  are  to  credit  him,  and  it  would  be  uncivil  not  to 
do  it,  they  ate  to  be  found  in  the  preeent  Mudent*  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
whom,  Ik  lay*,  it  would  be  nnreaaonalile  to  confouod  with  auch  mindi  a* 
thoae  of  Carlo  Maratti,  and  Raphael  Menga,  Be  it  10.  Thii  it  a  point  to 
be  decided  by  time. 

'The  whole  quettion  wai  at  once  decided  by  the  peraon  who  laid  that 
**  n  miimu  tfa  BieJ,  tixt  mt  U  mluit  Htmtr"  After  thii  hai  once  been 
itated,  it  ia  quite  in  vain  to  argue  the  point  farther.  The  idea  of  jMling  art 
on  art,  and  heaping  excellence  on  excellence,  ii  a  mere  fable  ;  and  we  may 
very  »fe1y  tay,  that  the  frontiapiece  of  all  inch  pretended  iaWitntiDDi  and 
■cademiei  for  the  promotion  of  the  line  arti,  founded  on  thit  princ^e, 
and  "pointing  to  the  akiei,"  ihonld  be — 

"  Like  1  Ull  bully,  lifU  the  bead,  and  Uea."* 

'Abiurd  li  thii  theory  ia,  it  flatten  our  vanity  and  our  indolence,  and 
theie  are  two  great  point*  gained.  It  ii  gratifying  to  luppoae  that  art 
may  have  gone  on  Siom  tlie  beginning,  repoting  upon  art,  tike  the  Indian 
elephant  and  the  tortoiac,  that  it  hai  improved,  and  will  ttill  go  on  improv- 
ing, without  the  trouble  of  going  back  to  nature.  By  theM  theoriiti,  nature 
i*  ilwayi  kept  in  the  back-ground,  or  doci  not  eren  tenninaCe  the  viita  in 
tbeir  protpecta.  She  i*  a  miitreai  too  importunate,  and  who  require*  too 
great  aacniice*  from  the  effeminacy  of  modem  am«teun.  Tliey  will  only 
tee  her  in  company,  or  by  proxy,  and  are  a*  much  afraid  of  being  reduced 
to  their  ihift*  with  her  in  private,  ai  Tartli  m  Ltvijtr  Ltvtf  wa*  afraid  of 
being  left  atone  with  a  pretty  girl. 

t  Occaiional  axiiuuce  may  be  derived  from  bolb,  but,  in  general,  w«  muM  avK  10  onr 
own  lETength.  We  cannot  hope  to  becooie  ricb  by  IkTins  upon  alnu.  CoustaiU  aniiraffice 
i>  Ihe  wont  incumbtance.  The  accumulalion  of  modelt.  and  erection  of  univenal  achooli 
form,  improved  theeeniiuof  IheHudent  mnchin  [lie  tame  way  that  the  encoutuement 
of  nighI.cxUusaBdgln-ihopiimmavei  the  hoklth  and  monl)  of  the  people.    |W.  HT| 

1  Pope,  Mtrat  Bumji,  tii.  33$.  *  Congreva'i  Comedy,  1695. 
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NOTES 

*I  OD  only  rccolltct  one  other  thing  to  reply  to.  ^ 
object!  to  my  hiving  uid,  "AH  the  great  pilnten  of  thii  period  woe 
thorough!]?  grouoded  in  the  fint  principle!  of  theii  trt ;  had  leiroed  to 
copy  I  held,  i  hand,  or  an  eye,"  &c.  All  thit  knowledge  of  deuil  he 
ittribntei  to  icademicil  iaitructioD,  uid  qoote!  Sir  Jcxhua  Reynold!,  who 
My!  of  hioi!elf— "Not  hiving  hid  the  advanUge  of  an  eirly  icidemjcal 
edacition,  I  never  hid  thit  ficility  in  drawing  the  D!ked  figure,  which  in 
artiit  onghl  to  have."  Pint,!  might  aniwer.thit  the  dnwing  from  cam 
cin  never  at!i!t  the  itadent  in  copying  the  fice,the  eye,  or  the  eitremitiea  ; 
and  that  it  wa>  only  of  lervice  m  the  knowledge  of  ibe  trank,  lad  the 
general  proportion!,  which  are  comparatively  iMt  in  the  ityle  of  Engliah 
art,  which  it  not  naked,  but  clothed.  Secondly,  I  would  uy,  with  reapcct 
to  Sir  Joihna,  that  hii  inability  to  dnwthe  naked  figore  aroie  from  hia  not 
hiving  been  ticcuitonted  to  draw  it ;  and  that  drawing  from  the  antique 
would  not  have  enabled  either  him  or  any  one  elae  to  draw  from  the  naked 
figure.  The  difficulty  of  copying  from  nature,  or  in  other  wotdi  of  doing 
any  thing  that  bai  not  been  done  before,  or  that  ia  worth  doing,  J!  that 
of  combining  many  idea*  at  once,  or  of  reconciling  thinp  In  motion  i 
whereat  in  copying  from  the  antique,  you  have  only  to  copy  ttill  life,  and 
in  proportion  at  yon  get  a  knack  at  the  one,  yon  diaqualify  yonrtelf  for  the 

*Aa  to  whit  your  corre!pondent  iddi  of  painting  and  poetry  being  the 
aame  thing,  it  ii  an  old  itory  which  1  do  not  believe.  But  who  would 
ever  think  of  letting  up  a  achool  of  poetry  t  Bythe'i'  Art  of  Poetry  and 
the  Grajti  cd  Pamainim,  are  a  jeat.  Royal  Academiet  ind  Britiah 
Inilitutiont  are  to  painting,  whit  Bythe'i  Art  of  Poetry  and  the  Ortdmi 
tJ  Peniaimm,  ire  to  the  "aiiter  irt."  Poetry,  at  it  bccomea  artiliciil, 
become!  bid,  inaltad  of  good — the  poetry  of  wordt,  iattead  of  thing*. 
Milton  i*  the  only  poet  who  give  to  borrowed  material!  the  force  of 
originility.     1  am.  Sir,  Your  humble  Servant,  W.  H.' 

[A  note  Indicate!  that  arliclet  on  Sir  J.  ReynoMi'*  merit!  a*  an  artiat 
and  a  writer  will  follow  :  the  fint  two  of  theic  article!  were  thoie  which 
appeared  on  October  jo  and  November  6,  1S14.  The  remaining  articlei, 
dealing  mainly  with  Sir  Joibui  Reynold!  i!  a  writer  will  be  found  in 
the  final  volumea  of  the  ptetent  edition,] 

JAMES  BARRY 

f  1  ],  Contributed  to  the  Ea^hftalU  Briianmat,  under  the  ligaatnre  Z.  In  the 
aeventh  edition  of  the  EiKytltpfdia  the  lignatnre  waa  printed  DD.  In 
addition  to  the  criticiam  on  Barry  here  reprinted  five  farther  notice* 
are  crediteii  to  Hailitt  by  meini  of  the  aame  aignatnre.  They  are  I.  B. 
Baiedaw,  I.  Beckmann,  Xavier  Bettinetli,  O.  B.  Billinger,  and  G.  A. 
Burger.  Theae  noticea  are  purely  compilatiani  of  the  uauil  Biographical 
Dictionary  order  ;  they  ire  far  removed  from  the  acope  of  Hailitt'i  work, 
and  they  do  not  bear  internal  evidence  of  being  by  him.  It  hat  been 
thought  belt  therefore  not  to  reprint  them  at  hit  but  to  mention  the  namet 
of  the  lubjectt  ai  above. 

416,  Mr.  Sttari.  Jamei  Stuart  [i7i3-i7Sg),  painter  and  architect.  Hit  work. 
Tit  Anlifianti  tf  Athnt  (17(11),  ia  largely  retponiible  for  the  imitation!  of 
Greek  irchilecture  in  London. 

419.  Mr.  Hamilioa.  Sir  William  Hamilton  (lyjo-iSoj),  archcologiat  and 
1  EdwudByMheCfl.  i;iiX  wfaoH.4rf«'£v'i'*^<*'rrwa'l>ubll!bedini;o9. 
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ESSAYS  ON  THE  PINE  ARTS 

diplooutut    Hii  vifc  wu  Emnu  Hut,  tlw  celekvtaJ  '  HdMa '  Lady 

HitniltoB. 
419.  Cnnu  it  Firmiaa.    JoMpb,  Coant  dc  Finniu  (■7i&-i7ta),  AaMrin  diplo- 

■utiM.     Ht  wu  ippoidted  (0  Lorobarij  n  ■7^9  ud  wm  psctxally  rala- 

then.     He  bu  ibe  rcpntatka  of  biTtdg  bcoi  (  patna  of  art. 
Mr.  Fa!DaBK(?rMa(i7i9-tRi}).    EngnTer,  writer, ud  kcqer  of  Ae  Brititfa 

laKitntian  from  ilof  until  hi*  death. 
4M.  Wkatetr  iki  imnd  Ud  dim.     BotwtU'a  JtkiHm  (ed.  G.  B.  Hill,  vrt.  it.  p. 

411,  Dr.  Mwmf  tnmmif  ra  rAt  7i«auf.     See  ^nlL  t.  Tit  Ktamd  TmUi,  f.  ]f  and 

OKIOINALITY 
An  article  under  the  (entral  beading  of  ^M<Mau  ^a  Dictitaarj  tf  D^miiam, 
Fram  Tit  Jilai,  JiDuirj  3,  igjo, 
4*4.  Ualtam  aUnik  hun.     Horace,  Sat.  11.  }.  31a. 
Miurm^^TVm.     Xr  r«  Lilr /f.  Act  ■■.  Sc.  7. 
Graet  it  m  aUUr  Utpi.     Paradiit  Ltti,  nu.  48!. 

tnaa'tr  LarraiM  lirit-taaci'd.     Thanuoa,  Tii  CanU  rf  Itddact,  1.  3I. 
416.  Htffttr.       John    Hoppner    {i7;E-i8io},    portrait    painter.       Sec   voL  Ki. 
Mr.  t/nieiu't  Ctrvmaaimi,  p.  334  and  note. 
JatAiBM.    John  Jadcaoo  (177S-1S31),  portrait  painter^  the  too  of  a  vilUge 
tailor   in   Yotluliire.       Hia    finest    portrait   ii   one   of   Flazman,  alM    a 
Yorkiliirclnan. 
Atjiu/,  ia/ffka  ai^ndtx.     Akouide,  fUauaa  ^tkt  Imtgnama,  1.  JO. 
4*1.  SaAl^U  aitrinct.     1  Kiai  Htwrj  IV^  Act  (.  Sc.  i. 

Tit  ptat  vulgar  aad  lit  imaS.     Cowlej,  HtraOy  Odit,  in,  1. 
Tit  uraei  tmttftm.    OlitUe,  Act  v.  Sc  1. 
Til  lit  mifidirBaiu  viitial.     liU,  Act  *.  Sc  z. 

THE  IDEAL 

Asother  of  the  S^cimtiu  tf  a  Dkti—arj  </'  Dtfrndiat,  from  Tit  Adat,  Januarf 
10,  1830. 

419.  In  Hatlitl'a  Criiitiimi  mi  jtri,  edited  bjr  hit  ion,  Ibe  following  paange*  are 
tnterted  in  the  reprint  of  IM*  Ailai  article,  preinmibly  from  Kailitl'a  MS. : 

After  pttBir  mtini  iffan,  add  :  '  It  ii  the  mott  exalted  idea  we  can  form  of 
hnmanity.  Some  penooi  have  hence  railed  it  qoiie  above  hninanitjt,  and 
made  ita  euence  to  conaiat  apedficalty  in  the  repreaentation  of  goda  aad 
goddeaaea,  jnat  a>  if,  on  the  ume  principle  that  there  are  conrt  painten, 
there  were  certain  artiati  who  bad  the  privilege  of  being  admitted  into 
the  mythological  heaven,  and  bronght  awaj  caita  and  faC'^imilca  of  the 
moDth  of  Venal  or  the  beard  of  Jnpiter.* 

After  i*  tvny  fart,  itautijil,  add  i  '  The  Venoi  ia  onlj  the  idea  of  the  moat 
perfect  female  beauty,  and  the  itatue  will  be  none  the  worae  foe  bearing 
the  more  modem  name  of  Muiidora.  The  ideal  ia  only  making  the  bcM 
ofwha 


4]0.  Srntri  rajeniifil  btauH.     Parad'at  Lit,  it.  84$. 
Iiamluih  m  larli.     liiJ.,  m.  508. 

'■       ■  ■■    '^etide^  it  o  , 

11  ii  neceaaarily  to  be  mmd  exemplified 


After  nwrradiaiai  in  Mnni,  add  1  'Beiidea,  it  might  be  objected  captioualy 
■'-■■■■■■■•  ...  -  ....     ^jj,         ..-    . 


ia  each  individnal. 
4«+ 
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4]  I  •  n//  Mr  count  u  tt-liai.     Otlnlit,  Act  ii.  Sc  i . 

'  Nor  ihonld  the  chiDgc  be  monTned,  exp  if  tbc  joy> 
Of  •enK  w«TC  ible  to  tetacn  >•  fut,'  etc. 
431,  FttiBU  GriiasU.     Tin  CUrUt  TtU. 

433.  rif  iiuuif  mJ  lie  jrwc.    The  two  fanfriphi  that  follow  do  not  appear 

in  Tit  All—,  bat  haw  teen  added  to  tbc  Ruiy  from  the  lonra  menlioned 

434.  Tt  I'lrutf  lit  anJatf  e/nemr,.     Htmlrt,  Ad  ill.  Sc.  I. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY 
The  following  nole  occuri  in  the  edition  of  Mailitl'a  Eiitja  an  tkt  Fmi 
jtrit,tiiitH  bf  Mr.W.  C.  Hulitt  (1873].  'The  following  note  it  wrictto  at  the 
foot  of  the  [aDlograpb  MS.]  by  Mr.  C.  Cowden  Clarke  i  "An  article  written 
for  Die  in  the  jiihi  newipaper,  by  William  Hailitt.  The  autograph  ia  hit,  and 
I  wii  at  bit  elbow  while  be  wrote  it,  which  occapied  bim  about  ten  minolea  or  1 
quarter  of  an  hour."' 
435-  Mr,  St—.     Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  (1770-1S50),  portrait  painter  from  the 

age  of  aixteen  oswirdi.    He  wia  knightecl  upon  being  made  Preaident  of 

the  Royal  Academjr  in  1S30. 
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APPENDIX 


FRAGMENTS    ON    ART    {conAtueJ) 

WHY   THE   ARTS   ARE   NOT   FROOUSSITE  ? 

[UDdcc  the  aboTc  beiding  ippcimi  the  •ecand  of  two  irticln  in  the  ASorniiig 
CimiacU  (JiD.  II  ind  15,  1814).  See  vol.  i.  T)u  Romud  Ti^lr,  note  to  p.  160. 
The  followiat  paiuge*  were  not  nied  in  Tit  RanmJ  Tahh  piper.] 
Sciufci  and  the  mechanic  art>  depend  not  on  the  force  with  which  the  mind 
iticlf  ii  endaed,  or  with  which  it  coateniplatei  given  thinp  [for  thii  ii  catnraUy 
mDch  the  ume)  bnt  on  the  nnmber  of  thingi,  aacccHiTcljr  perceiTed  hy  the  ume 
or  different  penont,  and  formally  uraoged  and  rcgittered  in  booki  or  memory, 
which  admit!  of  being  Taried  and  augmented  indefinitelj.  The  nambei  of  object!  Co 
which  the  andertlinding  may  be  directed  ii  endleu,  and  the  raolta,  10  far  ai  they 
are  potitive,  tangible  thingt,  may  be  act  down  and  added  one  to  another,  and  made 
uae  of  ai  occuioa  Tequiiei,  withoot  creating  any  confuilon,  and  v>  k  to  prodnce  1 
perpetoal  accnmnlaCion  of  niefai  Icnowledge.  What  ia  once  gained  ia  ncTer  loat, 
and  may  be  multiplied  daily,  bceauie  thi!  increatc  of  knowledge  doea  not  depend 
npon  increaiiBg  the  force  of  the  mind,  bnt  on  directing  the  fame  force  to  different 
tblag!,  all  of  them  in  their  natore  definite,  demon>cr>bIe|  exiating  to  the  mind 
ODtwirdly  and  by  lign!,  leaa  ai  the  power  than  a>  the  form  of  truth,  and  in  which 
all  the  diflicalty  liei  in  the  lint  invention,  not  in  the  lubieqnenl  commanicatioa. 
In  like  manner  the  mechanic  parta  of  painting  for  inatance,  auch  aa  the  mode  of 
preparing  coloura,  the  law>  of  pcnpcctivc,  etc.,  which  may  be  taught  by  rule  and 
method,  >o  that  the  principle  being  once  known,  every  one  may  avail  bimaelf  of  it, 
thcae  inbordiDate  and  iDBtmroeDtal  parta  of  the  art  admit  of  uniform  CMcellence, 
IhoDghfromaccidenulcaDaea  it  haa  happened  otherwiae.  But  it  ia  not  >o  in  art  itieU, 
in  ila  higher  and  nobler  eaicnce.  'There  ia  no  ihnSiiag,'  bnt  'we  ounelve*  com- 
peUcd  to  give  in  evidence  even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  onr  faulti.''  There 
ta  no  room  for  the  diviiion  of  labour — fot  the  accumnlatioa  of  borrowed  advantage!  ; 
no  artificial  acale  by  which  tn  Aiavn  m  wuj  aicmJ  ;  becaoac  here  ucellence  ioa 
not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  reprncntativc  luiowlcdge,  abatracted  from  a  variety 
of  mbject*,  but  on  the  original  force  of  capacity,  and  degree  of  attention,  allied  to 
the  aame  given  inbject,  natural  feelinga  and  imagea.  To  uae  the  diatinctioD  of  a 
technical  philoaophy,  icienee  dependi  on  the  diicurtive  or  iiamhit — art  on  the 
intnitive  and  htanhit  power  of  the  mind.  One  chemical  or  mathematical 
di!Ciivery  may  be  added  to  laocher,  becanae  the  degree  and  aort  of  faculty  required 
to  apprehend  and  retain  them,  are  in  both  caaea  Che  aame;  bnt  no  one  can 
volanlaiily  add  the  colouring  of  Robeni  to  the  eipreiiion  of  Raphael,  tit)  he  haa 
the  tame  eye  for  cohinr  aa  Rubena,  and  for  eipreaaion  a*  Raphael — that  ia,  the  meet 
>  Hamlil,  HI.  3. 
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tboiODgh  feeling  of  whil  ii  profound  id  ihc  one,  or  ipleiKlid  in  the  other — of  what 
no  rnla  c*a  teach,  oar  wordt  coayej — aod  of  what  the  mind  mtiit  poocx  within 
itaelf,  and  b]F  a  kind  of  participation  with  nature^  or  remain  For  ever  duiitute  of  it. 
Titian  anil  Correggio  are  the  only  piinten  who  nnitcd  to  perfect  colopriog  a 
degree  of  eipreuion,  the  one  in  hit  porUaita,  and  the  other  [a  hia  hiatoriei,  all  hot 
e^al,  if  not  eqnal,  to  the  highett.  But  thii  noion  of  different  ijualilio  tbey  bad 
from  aitnte,and  not  by  method.  In  fact,  we  judge  of  tcicnce  by  the  nnmber  of 
effect!  prDdaced — of  art  bjr  the  energy  which  ptodocei  them.  The  one  U  ItDOwtcdBe 
— the  other  power. 

[The  art!  of  painting  and  .  .  .  '  I  alao  w»  an  Arcadian  1 '] 
What  have  we  left  to  coniole  ut  for  all  thiaf  Why,  wt  have  Mr.  Roger*'* 
'  Pleanrea  of  Memory,'  and  Mr.  Campbell'i  '  Pleaanrei  of  Mope  ' ;  Mr.  We»l«ll'« 
picture!,  and  alt  Weat'i ;  Miit  Borney't  new  navel  (which  ii,  however,  *ome  con- 
fort),  Min  Edgeworth'a  Faahionable  Tain,  Madame  de  Stacl'i  neat  work,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  the  praifeof  it  in  tht  EJhiargi  SivHVi,  andSirJamn  Macialoah'i 


[See  Note  to  page  316.] 

Report  from  the  Select  Comniittee  of  the  Honae  of  Commooi  on  the  Blgio 
Marble*. — Momkav. 

Tki  Elgin  Marblei  are  the  beat  aniwer  to  Sir  Joehna  Keynoldi'i  DiKimrKi.  Con- 
iidered  la  that  point  of  view,  they  are  inialuable  :  in  any  other,  they  are  not 
worth  10  mnch  at  haa  been  laid.  Nothing  remaiai  of  them  but  (heir  ityle  ;  but 
that  ia  everything,  for  it  ia  the  atyle  of  natDre.  Art  ii  the  imitation  of  nature  ; 
and  the  Elgin  Marble*  are  U  their  CHence  and  their  perfection  caiti  from  nature, 
;  — from  fine  nature,  it  ii  true,  but  from  real,  living,  moving  nature  ;  from  object* 
,  Id  natote,  aaiwering  to  an  idea  in  the  atliit'i  mind,  not  from  an  idea  in  the 
artiit'i  mind  abstracted  from  all  object)  in  nature.  Already  tiieie  Marble*  have 
produced  a  revolution  in  onr  artiati'  mind*,  and  Mr.  Weat  tayi,  in  hia  practice  : 
The  venerable  Preiident  make*  an  eipreai  diitinctioD  in  their  favoDT  between 
diploid  art  and  ijiUmatic  art.  Mr.  Quuntry  coaaidera  aimplicity  and  graDdenr 
BO  nearly  united  m  them,  that  it  it  almoM  impoatible  to  leparate  than.  Sir 
Thomia  Laurence  in  retuming  from  the  Elgin  Marblea  to  bi>  own  haa*e,  where 
he  haa  calti  of  the  fineit  antiquta,  waa  itruck  with  Ihc  greater  degree  of  eaie  and 
nature  in  the  former.  Mr.  Flamun  alone  holdi  ont  for  (he  ideal.  The  whole  of 
hi*  evidence  on  thia  aubject  ia,  indeed,  qaite  ideal :  Mr.  Payne  Knigbt'i  evidence 
i*  Utriui  evidence. — It  it  (□  be  hoped,  however,  that  theie  Marble*  with  the  name 
of  Phidlai  thrown  into  the  acale  of  common  tentc,  may  lift  the  Fine  Ait*  ODt  of 
the  Limbo  of  vanity  aad  affectation  into  which  they  were  conjured  in  thia  country 
about  fifty  yean  ago,  and  in  which  they  have  lata  tprawling  and  fluttering,  gaiping 
for  breath,  waating  away,  vapid  and  abortive  ever  aince, — the  ahidow  of  a  tlude. 
The  benefit  of  high  example*  of  Art,  i>  to  prevent  the  miichievoua  effect  of  had 
onct.  A  true  tlieory  of  Art  doet  not  advance  the  atudent  one  atep  in  practice, 
one  hiir't-breadth  nearer  the  goal  of  eicellence  :  but  It  takca  the  fettett  from  off 
hti  feet,  and  looient  the  bandage*  from  hi*  eyei.  We  lay  tomcwhat  more  itrei* 
on  the  vahie  of  the  Fine  Arte  than  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  who  coniidtr*  them  (we 
know  not  for  what  reaaoa]  aa  an  elegant  antitheait  to  morality.  We  think  they 
are  EMirly^  related  to  it.  All  morality  teemt  to  be  little  more  than  keeping  people 
OBt  of  miachief,  aa  we  aend  children  to  achool ;  and  the  ^ne  Art*  are  in  that 
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ropecl  >  Khoal  of  moniUty.  Tbe]p  bribe  the  Knm  idto  dw  Krvice  of  tlit 
BddenUDiliDg  :  they  kill  Time,  the  great  enemj'  of  m«n  i  the^  employ  the 
mind  QBcfnlly — Jibout  nothing  ^  and  by  preventing  ivui,  promote  the  chief  end* 
of  virtue.  A  tiite  for  the  Fine  Arte  lUo,  in  petiodi  of  Inxuiy  «a<l  re&ienunt,  not 
ill  nippliu  the  plicc  of  religioni  enthaiiiim.  It  feedi  our  love  ind  admirition  of 
the  grand,  the  good,  the  bcxutifnU  What  ia  the  TOpcct  which  ii  felt  tot  the 
oamei  of  Raphael,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Phidlai,  of  Homer  and  of  Milton,  bat  a 
■ort  of  hero  wonhip,  only  with  (bi>  difference,  that  in  the  one  caie  we  pay  aa 
iniliitinct  homage  to  the  pawen  of  the  mind,  wheren)  the  worahippen  of  Tbeaeni 
and  Herculti  deified  the  poweri  and  virtuei  of  the  body  i 

With  rupect  to  tbe  (endeDcy  of  the  worka  here  coUected  to  promote  the  Fine 
Arta  in  thii  conntry,  though  not  >o  tangnine  u  (onie  perwni,  or  even  a>  the 
Committee  of  the  Hoiiae  of  Common!,  we  ace  not  without  our  hope*,— The  only 
pouible  way  to  improve  the  taate  for  art  in  a  cnnatry,  ii  by  a  collection  of  itinding 
worka  of  eatabliahcd  leputation,  and  which  are  capable  by  the  ainctity  of  their 
name  of  overawing  the  petnUnce  of  pnblic  opinion.  Tbi*  reinlt  can  nevei  be 
produced  by  the  encourage  men  t  given  to  the  worki  of  contemporary  artiitt.  The 
pablic  ignorance  will  much  looncr  debauch  them  than  they  will  reform  the  want 
of  taite  in  the  pablic.  But  wliere  work)  of  the  higheat  character  and  excellence 
are  brought  forward  in  a  manner  due  to  their  meriti,  and  rendered  aeceaaible  to 
the  public,  though  they  may  do  little  for  tlie  national  genmi,  it  ii  hard  if  they  do 
not  add  lomelhing  to  the  pablic  taate.  In  thii  way  alto  they  may  react  upon  the 
production  of  original  excellence.  It  waa  in  thia  point  of  view  that  the  Gallery 
of  the  Louvre  wai  of  the  greateic  importance  not  only  to  France,  bnt  to  Europe. 
It  waa  a  meant  to  eiviliae  the  world.  Tlierc  Art  lifted  op  hei  head  and  wai 
teated  on  her  throne,  and  taid.  All  eyci  ihall  aee  me,  and  all  kneel  thall  bow  to 
me.  Honour  waa  done  to  her  and  all  hert.  There  wa*  her  Ireaiure,  and  there 
the  inventory  of  all  >he  had.  There  ahe  had  gathered  together  all  her  pomp,  and 
there  wai  her  ihrine,  and  there  lier  votariti  came  and  worahipped  a>  in  a  temple. 
The  down  ihe  wore  wai  brighter  than  that  of  kingt.  Where  the  triumpha  of 
human  liberty  had  been,  there  were  the  trinmphi  of  human  genini.  For  there,  in 
the  Louvre,  were  the  preciooi  monnmenta  of  art; — ihere'atood  the  Matue  that 
enchanta  the  world  ' ;'  there  wai  the  jtf^ta,  the  LoMOtm,  the  ^h'XE  GlaJiater,  tbe 
BimJ  ef  lU  jlmimia,  Diaia  with  her  FaviH,  tbe  Mimi  and  the  Griutt  in  a  rin^ 
and  all  the  gUniei  of  the  antique  world  i — 


'  There  w 


There,  too,  were  the  two  Si.  Jtnma,  Correggio'i  and  DomenichiDo'a  (  there  waa 
Riphiel'i  Trmifiiiiraaiii,  the  Si.  Mark  of  Tinloret,  Paol  Veroneae'i  MtrrUgi  of 
Caaa,  the  Dihigi  of  Nicholaa  Pouatin,  and  Titian'a  St.  Piiir  Marijr  ; — all  Uieae 
and  more  than  thele,  of  which  the  world  wai  not  worthy.  The  wonhippen  of 
hereditary  power  and  native  imbecility  wanted  it  tint  to  dcatroy  theie  monument* 
of  human  genial,  which  give  the  eternal  lie  to  their  creed  j  they  did  not  dare  to 
do  that,  [hey  have  diiperaed  them,  and  they  have  done  welL  They  were  an 
inaulc  to  the  atiembled  majcity  of  hereditary  power  and  native  imbecility,  both  in 
the  genhi*  that  had  prodceed  them,  and  that  had  acquired  them ;  and  ii  vuijEr 
rAot  iMty  liotlJ  6i  raiarvtd.  They  were  an  abaticle  in  Ihe  way,  in  caae  Ihe  great 
Dnke  ahauld  have  to  teach  tbe  great  nation  another  great  moral  leaaon  by  the 
burning  of  Parii,  which  hai  been  a  favourite  object  with  aome  peiaoni  lince  Ihe 

ITboRuoo,  7-*<5tiM«i, '5iumiiEr,'i}47.    Cf.  ■■ti,  p.  107. 
■  WotdiwoRh'i  tonoat,  '  TIm  Watid  ia  too  niiich  wilfa  ni.' 
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ytar  1791,  ind  with  othtn  liter  ;  aoi  it  waifii  lial  tktj  iHiiuld  it  rtmaoid.  The 
French  themfclvn  did  not  think  proper  to  defend  whit  they  had  dearly  bought 
with  their  blood,  *hed  for  their  Conotry,  end  U  inaifil  thai  lindHulii  it  nmoviA 
Betide*  tbete  reuoni,  there  wetE  no  othen  for  their  rerDonU  The  reuon  tuigned 
in  the  Doke  of  Welliagtmi'i  letter,  thit  the  worlu  of  art  ihoald  be  uacd  to 
eonquerore,  ind  in  heir-loom  of  the  loil  that  givei  them  birth,  ii  quite  ipocTTpEiil. 
Hilf  of  the  worki  btooght  from  Itily  had  been  originiUy  IvoDght  then  ftom 
Oreeee.  If  wotlu  of  ert  ire  to  be  a  )ort  of  fixture!  in  ettiy  country,  why  ere  the 
Elgin  Mirblei  brought  here,  for  oar  irtitti  to  itrut  ind  fret  over  thii  icqniution 
toonr*glorjOD>  country'?  If  the  French  were  not  Co  retiin  their  collection  of 
perfect  work*  of  art,  why  ihoald  we  be  allowed  to  make  one  of  itill  higher  prO' 
leniiont  under  pretence  of  carrying  off  ooly  fngmcnti  and  nibbtih  ?  The  Eirl  of 
Elgin  bronght  iwiy  the  Tfaeieui  and  the  Neptune  )■  bit*  of  irchitecton,  ■•  bote 
piece*  of  atone  ;  bnt  no  (ootur  do  they  get  into  the  poHcuion  of  our  gloriooa 
country,  thin  they  ire  diicovned  to  be  infinitely  inperior  to  the  Aptlby  the  fnou, 
and  tM  i-iKom,  and  all  the  reiC  of  thit  eiaec,  which  ire  found  out  to  be  no 
better  thin  mvUrn  anlifun.  All  thi)  maybe  true,  but  it  it  troth  ■ithaiuipicioiii 
ippeirince.  If  work*  of  art  are  contemplated  with  peculiar  intereit  on  the  ^ot 
which  gave  tbem  birth,  lurely  Athem  hi*  charm*  for  the  eye*  of  ieiming  (od 
tiite  ai  well  ii  Rome.  If  there  ii  tomithuig  elaMicil  in  the  very  air  of  Venice, 
of  Antwerp,  and  of  Rotterdam,  tuiely  there  i*  an  air  at  Atheni  which  i*  breathed 
nowhere  elie. 

If  thit  reiioning  would  apply  to  audi  worka  in  their  perfect  itate,  it  doei  lo  atill 
more  in  their  approachei  to  decay  and  ruin,  for  then  the  local  mlereit  belonging 
to  them  bccomei  the  priDcipal  impreuion.  Lord  Elgin  appear)  not  to  have  had 
the  (lighteit  iDthotity  for  bringing  away  theie  itatuei,  eiccpt  tjcrnumn  or  per- 
roiwion  from  the  Turkiih  Government  to  bring  away  piece*  of  (tone  from  ftie 
mini  of  the  Parthenon,  which  he  paid  11,000  piaitrei  to  the  Governor  of  Atheni 
for  permiaiion  to  interpret  11  be  pleaied.  That  it  wai  not  meant  Co  aj^ly  to  the 
atatnei,  and  only  (0  ftagmenti  of  the  buildbgi,  ii  alio  evident  from  thii,  that 
Lord  Elgin  bad  originally,  and  at  the  time  the  Jtrmaun  wai  granted,  no  intCDtion, 
1*  he  himaeU  layi,  of  bringing  away  the  itatoei.  Lord  Aberdeen  approvea  of 
bringing  them  away,  became  othetwiae  the  French  might  have  got  them.  In 
what  we  have  laid,  we  do  not  blame  Lord  Elgin  for  what  be  bai  dohe  ;  lU  out 
feeliop  run  the  contrary  way.  We  only  blame  cant  and  hypocriiy  :  we  only 
blime  thoae  who  bliine  other*,  and  yet  would  do  the  very  lame  thingi  themielvci. 
There  doea  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that  theK  itatue*  were  done  by  Phidiaa. 
It  leemi  extremely  probable,  however,  that  they  were  done  by  penon*  under  hii 
direction,  and  in  1  ttrle  that  be  approved.  Whit  that  atyle  i*,  and  what  tbe 
principle!  of  art  are  which  are  to  be  derived  from  it,  we  ahall  briefly  attempt  to 
itate  io  anotlier  article  on  thi*  intereating  lubject. 
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